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PREFACE. 


Ax  ATTEMPT  by  a resident  in  a distant  colony  to  expound 
the  system  of  Parliamentary  Government,  as  administered 
in  the  Mother  Country,  may  call  for  some  explanation. 
I venture,  therefore,  to  prefix  to  my  work  a few  personal 
remarks. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  in  the  service  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  U|)per  Canada,  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Provincial  Library,  I was  induced  to  compile  a 
Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice  for  the  use  of  the 
Legislature.  The  valuable  treatise  of  Mr.  May,  on  the 
‘ Usage  of  Parliament,’  had  not  then  appeared ; and  no 
work  tlien  ])ublislied  wiis  sufficiently  elementary  and 
comprehensive  to  be  of  any  service  to  our  colonial  legis- 
latora  ill  tlie  performance  of  tlieir  parliamentarj’  duties. 
My  little  volume,  altliough  the  crude  and  imperfect  pro- 
duction of  a very  young  man,  was.  received  with  much 
favour  by  the  Canadian  Parliament.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  tlic  Legislature  of  Uii’ted  Canada,  in  1841,  the  book 
was  formally  ado[)ted  for  the  use  of  members,  and  the 
cost  of  its  production  defra3'ed  out  of  the  public  funds. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  and  immediately  after  the 
union  of  the  two  Canadas,  that  ‘ responsible  government  ’ 
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was  first  applied  to  our  colonial  Constitution.  In  carrying 
out  this  new,  and  hitherto  untried,  scheme  of  colonial 
government,  many  dilfieult  and  complex  questions  arose, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  relations  which  should  subsist 
between  the  popular  chamber  and  the  ministers  of  the 
crowm.  Upon  these  questions,  my  known  addiction  to 
parliamentary  studies,  together  with  my  official  position  as 
one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  aiused 
me  to  be  frequently  consulted.  I speedily  became  aware 
that  then,  as  now,  no  work  previously  \vritten  on  the 
British  Constitution  imdertook  to  supply  the  particular 
information  required  to  elucidate  the  working  of  ‘ respon- 
sible’ or  ‘ parliamentary’  government.  For,  all  preceding 
writers  on  this  subject  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
presentation  of  an  outside  view,  or  general  outline,  of  the 
political  system  of  England.  There  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  a practical  treatment  of  the  questions  involved  in 
the  mutual  relations  between  the  Crown  and  Parliament, 
or  any  adequate  account  of  the  growth,  development,  and 
present  functions  of  the  Cabinet  Council.  In  the  words 
of  Lord  ^lacaulay  (History  of  England,  iv.  437),  ‘no  writer 
has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  institution, 
an  institution  indispensable  to  the  harmonious  working  of 
our  other  institutions.’ 

My  own  researches  in  this  field  enabled  me  to  accumu- 
late a mass  of  information  which  has  proved  of  much 
utility  in  the  settlement  of  many  points  arising  out  of 
rc.sponsible  government.  I was  frequently  urged,  by 
persons  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  respect,  to  digest 
and  arrange  my  collections  in  a methodical  shape.  The 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  my  notes  had  been  collected 
when  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  questions  not  of 
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mere  local  or  temporary  significance,  but  capable  of 
general  application,  led  me  to  think  that,  if  the  result 
were  embodied  in  the  form  of  a treatise  on  parliamentary 
government  as  administered  in  Great  Britain,  it  might 
prove  of  practical  value  both  in  England  and  her 
colonies;  and  that  in  the  constitutional  states  of  con- 
tinental Europe  it  might  serve  to  make  more  clearly 
known  the  peculiar  features  of  that  form  of  government, 
which  has  been  so  often  admired,  but  never  successfully 
imitated.  I therefore  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the 
resources  of  the  well-stored  library  under  my  charge,  and 
attempt  the  compilation  of  a work  which,  while  trenching 
as  little  as  possible  on  groimd  already  worthily  occupied 
by  former  writers,  should  aim  at  supplying  information 
upon  branches  of  constitutional  knowledge  hitherto  over- 
looked. 

I proposed  at  first  to  prepare,  more  especially  for 
colonial  use,  a manual  which  should  include  a disserta- 
tion upon  the  peculiar  features  of  ‘ Eesponsible  Govern- 
ment’ in  the  colonies.  But  I decided,  after  much  re- 
flection on  the  subject,  to  change  my  plan,  and  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  exposition  of  parliamentaiy  govern- 
ment in  England.  I arrived  at  this  conclusion,  firstly, 
from  a conviction  that  the  safest  guide  to  the  colonies, 
whose  institutions  are  professedly  modelled  upon  those 
of  the  mother  country,  will  be  found  in  a detailed  account 
of  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  parent  state  ; and, 
secondly,  because  parliamentary  government  in  our  colo- 
nics is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  its  success  is  as  yet  but 
problematical.  ‘ The  well-understood  -vvishes  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  through  their  representatives,’  has 
indeed  been  the  acknowledged  maxim  of  colonial  rule ; 
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and,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  colonial  society,  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution  have,  in  the  main, 
been  faithfiillj’^  carried  out.  But  it  is  ea.sy  to  foresee  that 
some  considerable  mi^ifications  must  at  no  distant  day 
be  introduced  into  the  fabric  of  colonial  government,  to 
enable  it  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  tide  of  demo- 
cratic ascendancy,  which  is  evorj’where  uprising,  and 
threatening  to  overwhelm  ‘ the  powers  that  be.’  !Most 
of  the  British  colonics  still  enjoy  the  advantage  of  an 
immense  extent  of  unwcupied  territory,  Jiilbrding  to  in- 
dustrious men  of  the  humblest  class  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  laiidownei’s,  and  of  achieving  a degree  of  corn- 
foil  and  independence  which  naturally  inclines  them  to 
be  supporter’s  of  law  and  order.  Nevertheless,  from  an 
ob.servation  of  the  working  of  our  municipal  institutions 
in  Canada,  and  of  the  characteristics  and  results  of  resjion- 
sible  government  in  the  British  dependencies  generally, 
it  is  evident  that  the  democratic  element  is  everywhere 
gaining  the  masterj’,  and  is  seeking  the  overthrow  of  all 
institutions  that  are  intended  to  be  a check  upon  the 
popular  will. 

The  great  and  increasing  defect  in  all  parliamentary 
governments,  whether  jirovincial  or  imperial,  is  the  woak- 
ue.ss  of  executive  authority.  It  may  be  dilficult  to  con- 
cede to  the  governor  of  a colony  the  .same  amount  of 
deference  and  respect  which  is  ac’corded  to  an  English 
sovereign.  But  any  political  .system  which  is  based 
upon  the  monarchical  principle  must  concede  to  the  chief 
ruler  something  more  than  mere  ceremonial  function.s. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  to  relax 
the  bonds  of  all  authorit}’,  and  to  deprive  all  rank 
and  station,  not  directl}’  derived  frenn  the  peojjle,  of 
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tlio  influence  which  it  has  heretofore  possessed.  The 
liereditury  dignity  of  tlie  British  Crown  it'^elf  has,  witliin 
the  last  half  ceiiturj',  sustained  considerable  loss.  In 
po[)ular  estimation  in  our  own  day  the  j)rerogatives  of 
royalty  are  accounted  as  well-nigh  obsolete;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  degree  of  affeilion  expressed  towards 
the  o(^cupant  of  the  throne,  the  sovereign  of  England  is 
too  often  regarded  ns  but  little  more  than  an  ornamental 
a[)pendage  to  the  state,  and  her  rightful  authority  either 
derided  or  ignored.  These  erroneous  ideas,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  are  not  shared  by  any  who  have 
partici[)ated  in  the  direction  of  state  affairs.  But  they 
are  widely  diffused,  even  amongst  educated  men.  The 
true  position  of  the  sovereign  in  a parliamentiuy  govern- 
ment may  not  ajipear  to  Ije  capable  of  exact  definition, 
because  much  will  always  depend  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  reigning  monarch.  But  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  diflicult  question,  I have  endeavoured  to 
reflect  faithfully  the  views  of  the  most  experienced  states- 
men of  the  present  day ; and  while  I have  elsewhere 
claimed  for  the  popular  erement  in  our  constitution  its 
legitimate  weight  and  influence,  I have  here  sought  to 
\indiaite  for  the  monarchical  element  its  a]>propriate 
sphere ; being  comnneed  that  the  functions  of  the  crown 
are  the  more  apt  to  be  unappreciated  because  their  most 
beneficial  operations  are  those  which,  whilst  strictly  con- 
stitutional, are  hidden  from  the  public  eye. 

In  attempting  to  define  the  limits  between  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown  and  that  of  the  legislature  under  paidia- 
incntary  govennnent,  I have  never  relied  u[)on  my  own 
interpretations,  but  have  always  illustrated  the  matter 
in  hand  by  reference  to  the  best  o[)inions  rcHa)rded  in  the 
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debates  of  Parliament,  or  in  evidence  before  select  com- 
mittees of  either  House.  Such  testimony,  for  the  most 
part  from  the  lips  of  eminent  administrators  and  politi- 
cians now  hving,  or  but  recently  deceased,  is  of  the 
highest  value,  especially  when  it  embodies  information 
upon  the  usages  of  the  constitution  which  had  not  pre- 
viously appeared  in  print.  It  is  in  the  abundant  use  of 
such  valuable  material,  never  before  incorporated  in  any 
similar  treatise,  that  the  chief  claim  of  my  work  to  public 
attention  must  consist. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  advantages,  I am  deeply 
conscious  of  its  many  defects  and  shortcomings ; and  in 
submitting  it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  I can  only  plead,  as  an  excuse 
for  its  deficiencies,  an  honest  endeavour  to  supply  a want 
which  must  have  been  often  experienced,  by  men  engaged 
in  jniblic  life,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Alpueus  Todd. 

LiitRAAY  or  Pakuament,  Ottawa,  Ca?7aua  : 

Vtcembtr  1800.  » 
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PAHLIAMENTAEY  GOVERNMENT 

IX 

ENGLAND. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  PRiN’CirLE  of  a constitutional  or  parliamentary  go- 
vornment  is  essentially  clifTerent  from  eitlier  that  of  a re- 
jmblic  or  of  a despotism.  A constitutional  king  is  not 
re.sponsible  to  the  people,  but  he  is  bound  by  the  laws ; 
he  is  not  free  to  govern  as  he  pleases,  but  must  rule  in 
conformity  to  the  recognised  usages  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  subjection  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
whicli  regulate  and  define  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
all  classes  and  estates  therein. 

Society,  like  the  family,  is  of  divine  appointment ; and 
headship,  in  either  case,  has  a divine  origin.  In  a par- 
liamentary government,  rule  and  autliority  must  receive 
the  sanction  of  popular  consent,  though  it  does  not 
necessarily  emanate  from  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
obligation  of  a king  to  rule  righteously  is  as  great  as  that 
of  a people  to  obey  those  who  have  the  rule  over  them. 
It  is  indeed  more  difficult  to  control  and  punish  a 
sovereign  who  may  abuse  his  office  than  to  call  people 
to  account  for  treason  and  rebellion.  But  in  a parlia- 
vor,.  I.  / V n 
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mcntary  government  tlie  kingly  power  is  subjected  to 
such  rigid  liiuitatious  and  restraints  that  its  abuse  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  axiom  that  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong,  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  mon- 
archy from  injurious  aspersion  or  atbick ; but  it  is  ren- 
dered innocuous,  as  a means  of  oppression  or  misrule,  by 
the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  ministers  of  state  are 
responsible  for  every  exercise  of  kingly  authority.  Tlies(‘ 
ministei-s  have  been  permitted  to  share,  with  their 
sovereign,  in  all  the  functions  of  royalty,  on  condition 
tliat  they  iissume  a full  responsibility  for  the  same,  before 
the  Parliament  and  people.  By  this  means,  the  services 
of  statesmen  in  whom  the  country  has  confidence,  and 
who  repre.sent  the  vaiying  needs  of  the  age,  and  its 
progressive  intelligence,  are  secured  on  behalf  of  the 
empire;  Avhile  the  equilibrium  of  tlic  state  is  duly  pre- 
seiwed,  amidst  tlie  recurrent  changes  of  its  actual  rulers, 
by  the  permanence  of  the  monarchical  principle  in  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  Such  is  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  British  constitution. 

‘ Since  the  establisliment  of  parliamentary  government, 
the  ordinary  de.scription  of  the  British  constitution,  as 
one  in  which  the  executive  power  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  crown,  while  the  poAver  of  legislation  is  A^ested  jointly 
in  the  sovereign  and  the  tAA’o  Houses  of  Parliament,  has 
ceased  to  be  correct,  unless  it  be  understood  in  a legal 
and  technical  sense.  It  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
parliamentary  goA'crnment  that  it  requires  the  poAvers 
belonging  to  the  croAvn  to  be  exerci.sed  through 
ministei's,  aa'Iio  are  held  respon.siblc  for  the  manner  in 
Avhich  they  are  used,  Avho  are  expected  to  be  members  of 
the  tAvo  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  proceedings  of  which 
they  must  bo  able  generally  to  guide,  and  Avho  are  con- 
sidered entitled  to  hold  their  offices  only  Avhile  they 
possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  and  more  especially 
of  the  House  of  Commons.'*  Through  the  instrument- 

* Orpy  on  Pari.  4. 
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ality  of  tlie  cabiuct,  as  a connecting  link  between  the 
crown  and  Parliament,  a clo.se  union,  an  intimate  recip- 
rocal action,  has  been  elTected  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers.  It  is  this  which  has  given 
peculiar  vitality  to  English  parliamentary  government.*’ 

Tlie  great  and  leading  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, as  now  interpreted,  are  therefore  tlie  pei-sonal  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  king,  the  responsibilit}'  of  ministers,  and 
tlie  inquisitorial  power  of  Parliament.  For  the  complete  re- 
cognition of  tliese  cfirdinal  principles,  the  nation  is  indebted 
to  tlie  statesmen  who  cllected  the  lievolution  of  1088.' 

Prior  to  that  epoch,  the  government  of  Enghind  was 
mainly  earned  on  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  king  in  person,  witli  tlie  advice 
and  assistance  of  ministers  a[)pointed  by  himself,  and  who 
were  responsible  to  the  sovereign  alone  for  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  public  affairs ; whilst  they  were  amenable  to 
Parliament  lor  any  direct  abuse  of  their  functions.  Under 
this  system.  Parliament  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  whenever  they  entertained 
adverse  opinions  in  regard  to  questions  of  adinini.stration, 
they  had  no  means  of  making  those  opinions  known,  ex- 
cept by  retrospective  complaint  and  remonstrance.  This 
occasioned  frequent  contests  between  the  crown  and  the 
Parliament,  which  sometimes  ended  in  civil  war. 

While  the  sole  e.xecutive  authority  of  the  realm  was 
possessed  by  the  king — in  whom,  together  with  his 


•’  See  Bspeliot  on  the  Culiinet,  Fort- 
niirhtlv  Keview,  No.  1,  p.  1>. 

“ W'c  have  the  ^cat  I/)rd  Cam- 
den’s authority  for  assertiiifr  that 
‘ The  Devolution  restored  this  con- 
stitution to  its  first  priiieiph  s;  it  dlil 
no  mure.  It  did  not  eidar^re  the  lil)erty 
of  the  subject,  hut  pave  it  a better 
security.  It  neither  wideneil  nor  con- 
tracted the  foundation,  but  repaired 
and  jM'diaps  added  a buttress  or  two 
to  the  fabric.' — Ifnireirn  Si.  Tnnh, 
xix.  IOCS.  To  the  wune  etl'ect,  it  has 


been  well  observed  bv  a recent  poli- 
tical writer,  that,  ‘ I’nor  to  ICSS,  the 
theory  of  our  constitution  was,  that 
the  crown  was  limittKl,  and  that  its 
powers  were  chiK'ked  by  tho  Houses 
of  I'lirlraiuent ; but  thi.s  thi;-orv  was 
not  always  recopnised  by  the  kinp-in 
racticc.  Tho  lievolution  of  ICSS 
roupht  tho  theory  and  practice  into 
harmony.  Since  that  time  the  crown 
has  never  attempted  to  pov(’rn  with- 
out ParliamenL’ — Edinb,  Jtci\  vol, 
cix.  p.  275. 
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ministers  and  officers  of  sUite,  was  vested  the  exclusive 
riglit  of  administering  the  laws  of  tlic  land — tlie  legis- 
lative authority  was  divided  between  three  co-ordinate 
powem,  the  King,  the  House  of  liords,  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  Each  of  these  branches  of  the  one  Parlia- 
ment enjoyed  an  equality  of  rights,  and  had  a deliberate 
choice  of  a.ssent  or  dissent  to  every  legislative  measure. 

So  long  as  this  form  of  government  prevailed,  it  was 
customary  to  assume  as  an  axiom,  that  the  well-being  of 
the  English  commonwealth  cf)nsi.sted  in  the  prc.servation 
of  the  balance  of  power  between  these  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  supreme  Parliament,  so  that  any  abuse  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  one,  might  admit  of  correction 
by  the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  another  branch. 
For  e.xample,  the  power  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  frame  laws  was  presumed  to  be  held  in  check  by  the 
king’s  negative,  which  could  alwa}'s  be  interposed  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  an  unwise  or  unnece.ssar)'  statute. 
Again,  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  king’s  right  of  veto 
was  itself  restrained  by  the  power  wliich  Parhament 
po.ssessed  of  refusing  a grant  of  supplies  for  the  service  of 
the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  freedom  of  speech, 
though  nominally  conceded  to  Parliament  from  a veiy 
early  period,  was  not  invariably  respected  by  the  crown. 
In  some  instances,  even  the  Tudor  monarchs  went  the 
length  of  charging  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  to  forbid 
members  from  meddling  with  matters  of  state.  Occasion- 
ally we  read  of  free-spoken  rcpresenUitives  being  cited 
before  tlie  Privy  Council,  interrogated  and  reprimanded, 
or  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  self-defence,  the  Commons 
adopted  a standing  order  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers 
during  debate,  and  making  it  puni.shable  to  repeat  out  of 
doors  what  had  passed  within.''  And  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  due  independence  of  the  legislative  chambers,  it 


‘ Macauky,  llist.  of  Eng.  vol.  iii.  p.  .543 : Park’s  Dopiiia.s,  p,  104  • Mnv 
Pari.  I’rac.  c.  4.  i > . > 
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was  lield  to  be  an  infringement  of  constitutional  privilege 
for  the  king  to  take  the  initiative  in  legislation  by  sub- 
mitting any  Bills  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  Houses 
— save  only  acts  of  grace  and  pardon — or  even  for  the 
sovereign  to  take  formal  notice  of  any  resolution  or  pro- 
ceeding of  Parliament  which  did  not  affect  tlie  interests  of 
the  crown,  until  the  same  had  been  regularly  communi- 
cated to  him  for  his  concurrence.' 

This  was  the  doctrine  and  usage  of  the  English  consti- 
tution which  prevailed  before  the  era  of  parliamentary 
government ; and  notwithstanding  the  fundamental  alter- 
ations that  have  .since  t;iken  place  in  constitutional  prac- 
tice, this  is  still  the  theory  of  the  British  goveniment, 
as  expounded  by  Blackstone,  Palej’,  De  Lolme,  and  other 
te.xt-writers  of  a later  date,  jlnd  yet  how  strikingly  is 
this  theory  at  variance  with  the  recorded  facts  of  our 
Parliamentary  history  for  the  past  century  and  a half! 
^\dule  for  many  generations  the  forms  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  England  have  continued  unchanged,  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  growth  and  development  has  been  at  work,  and 
has  silently  effected  numerous  and  important  alterations 
in  all  our  governmental  institutions.  For  instance,  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  veto  obnoxious  measiu'cs 
jjrcsented  for  its  sanction  by  the  Legislative  Chambers 
has  never  been  invoked  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  undoubted  right  of  the  Commons  to  withhold  sup- 
plies from  the  crown  has  not  been  exercised  in  a single 
instance  .since  the  Bevolution  of  1688.  All  important 
public  bills  arc  now  submitted  to  Parliament  by  ministers 
of  the  crown,  witli  the  avowed  sanction  and  express 
authority  of  the  sovereign  ; and  it  has  become  a recog- 
nised and  prominent  part  of  the  functions  of  the  king’s 
ministers  that  they  shall  be  able  to  lead  and  control  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  Ciirry  on  the  govern- 
ment therein,  by  themselves  underLaking  the  oversight 
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and  direction  of  the  entire  mass  of  public  Icffislation. 
Jloreover,  the  exercise  of  every  braiK'h  of  the  royal  jiie- 
rogative  is  now  subjected  to  free  criticism  in  both  lIoiLses 
of  rarliainent ; and  although  the  standing  orders  for  the 
exclusion  of  strangers  are  still  retained,  tliey  are  practi- 
cally a dead  letter;  and  so  much  publicity  is  allowed 
to  the  debates  and  proceedings  as  to  justify  the  saying 
that  ‘ the  entire  people  are  present,  as  it  were,  and  tissist  in 
the  deliberations  of  Parliament.’^  As  a natural  conse- 
quence of  these  momentous  changes,  harmony  has  bt*en 
established  between  the  executive  and  legislative  powers, 
in  place  of  the  jealousy  and  s])irit  of  antagonism  which 
usually  characterised  the  former  system. 

This  wide  discrepancy  between  theory  and  practice — 
between  the  ordinarj’  functions  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  legislature  as  defined  in  oui'  old  constitutional 
text-books,  and  the  modern  usages  in  res]iect  thereto, 
allbrds  unmistakeable  proof  that  the  constitution  itself 
has  really  undergone  a material  alteration  w’itliin  the  last 
150  years,  albeit  tlicse  changes,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  unnoticed  by  political  Avriters.  Formerly  the  obso- 
lete privileges  above  enumerated  were  regarded  as  so 
many  proofs  of  an  admirable  system  of  ‘checks’  and 
‘ Ixilances  of  power,’  whereby  the  dill'erent  parts  of  our 
complex  political  system  Avere  maintained  in  equipoise. 
They  noAv  remain  as  mere  indications  of  ancient  land- 
marks, Avhich  have  ceased  to  be  eflectual  restraints  in  the 
e.xisting  doA’elojnnent  of  our  institutions. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that 
bccau.se  the  croA\m  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  pre- 
cluded by  modern  constitutional  usage  from  making 
direct  use  of  the  j)OA\mi-s  Avhich  originally  appertained  to 
them  as  dL-^tinct  and  independent  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, it  must  not,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  they  are  but 
of  small  account  in  their  separate  and  individual  aipacity. 
Their  ancient  rights,  though  dormant,  liaA'e  never  been 

' -AIhv,  Const.  HLst.  vol.  i.  p.  4i’!t. 
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disallowed ; but  are  still  held  in  reserve,  in  case  of  any 
sudden  or  violent  attack  upon  their  new  mode  of  opera- 
tion. This  may  surely  be  uflirmed  of  the  royal  veto,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  constitutional  system,  althougii, 
as  a matter  of  constitutional  practice,  the  system  of  par- 
liamcntiiry  government  has  fortunately  done  away  with 
the  necessity  for  collisions  between  the  crown  and  the 
people  on  questions  of  pubhc  policy  or  internal  admi- 
nistration, and  has  caused  aU  such  matters  to  be  decided 
within  the  walls  of  rarliament  by  the  relative  strength  of 
existing  political  parties.  The  same  principle  holds  good 
in  regard  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  While  no 
formal  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  original  limits  of 
authority  between  the  two  co-ordinate  and  co-equal 
chambers  of  the  legislature,  and  it  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  proper  function  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
not  to  take  a prominent  part  in  the  initiation  of  public 
Hills,  but  to  control,  revise,  and  amend  the  measures  of 
legislation  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Commons, — nevertheless,  if  need  be,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly competent  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  claim  its 
ancient  privileges,  and  to  assume  a more  active  share  in 
the  origination  of  measures  which  concern  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community. 

The  principal  change  eflccted  by  the  development  of  iTouRPof 
the  English  constitution  since  the  Eevolutiou  of  1G88 
lias  been  the  virtual  transference  of  tlie  centre  and  force  ii«monury 
of  the  state  from  the  crown  to  the  House  of  Commons,  m,!,!"’ 
Instead  of  prerogative  govei'innent  we  now  have  parlia- 
mentary government.  Instead  of  the  will  of  the  crown 
being  either  paramount,  or  else  engaged  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  we  now  find 
the  constitutional  influence  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  great 
landowmers,  exerted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  members  ivho  obtain  seats  therein, 
(‘xpressly  in  order  that  they  may  uphold  and  cany  out 
that  influence.  The  introduction  of  members  iiito  the 
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House  of  Commons  for  sucli  a pur[>ose,  however  at  va- 
riance it  may  be  witli  the  abstract  idea  of  popuhir  repre- 
sentation, has,  indeed,  become  essential  and  of  vitol 
consequence  to  tlie  maintenance  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions in  Great  Britain.  Curtailed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
original  rights,  as  independent  branches  of  the  legislature, 
it  has  become  impossible  for  the  crown  and  the  nobles  to  re- 
tain their  legitimate  share  in  the  government  of  the  countiy 
unless  they  are  both  fairly  represented  in  that  assembly 
wherein  the  supreme  politi(;al  power  of  the  state  is  now 
concentred.  This  result  has  been  attained  by  the  growtii 
of  a system  under  Avhich  each  of  the  three  co-equal 
elements  of  the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  com- 
monalty,— representing  respectively  the  principles  of 
authority,  of  stability,  and  of  progress,  — have  been 
ctTciCtually,  if  not  formally,  incorporated  into  the  Com- 
mons’ House  of  Parliament. 

B}'  the  introduction  of  the  king’s  ministers  into  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  accomplished  in  the  reign  of  William 
in.,  tlie  monarchical  element  in  the  constitution  began  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  House  of  Common.s.  The  great  ad- 
vantages of  this  step  were  not  at  first  appreciated,  even  by 
its  promoters ; but  they  gradually  became  ap))arent  in  the 
liarmonious  working  of  the  machinery  of  government. 
As  a natural  consequence,  it  necessitated  a recourse  by  the 
rival  factious  on  both  sides  to  a system  of  party  organiza- 
tion, in  order  to  give  strength  and  consistency  to  their  en- 
deavours. ‘ For  parliameutarj"  government  is  essentiidly 
a government  by  means  of  [larty,  since  the  verj'  condition 
of  its  existence  is  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  should 
be  able  to  guide  tlie  decisions  of  Parliament,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  House  of  Commons  ; and  all  experience 
proves  that  no  popular  as.-embly  ciui  be  made  to  act 
steadily  under  recognised  leaders  except  by  party  organi- 
zation.’ * Seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  king’s 

« ftrry,  I’arl.  Ciovt.  new  ed.  ISlit,  of  ^larly,  .\ui-tiu,  I’lcn  for  llie  Con.'<li- 
]).  to.  .See  further,  ns  to  tlio  benctits  tuUou,  J).  31 ; ^i’ark's  l.«cturu8,  ]>ii. 
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iniiiisters  and  their  adherents  were  obtainable  from  the 
first  by  means  of  various  small  boroughs,  which  were  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  other  boroughs 
which  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  certain  great 
families  or  wealthy  proprietors,  who  were  willing  to  ihs- 
pose  of  the  same  in  sujiport  of  an  existing  administration. 

Thus  the  govenmient  for  the  time  being  were  always  able 
to  command  from  forty  to  fifty  seats  in  a new  rarliament, 
in  addition  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  party  they 
represented.’’ 

In  hke  manner,  the  holders  of  landed  property  through-  Proporiy, 
out  the  comitry,  and  especially  the  great  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy,  were  able,  in  their  own  behalf,  to  control  many  pe'cnua 
of  the  smaller  constituencies.  The  commanding  influence  commons, 
tlius  e.xcrcised  by  the  crown,  and  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
kingdom,  over  the  election  of  members  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons,  appears  at  fiist  sight  to  be  a departure  from 
the  strict  rule  of  representation  in  a popular  assembly. 

The  case  however  assumes  a very  diflerent  aspect  when  it 
is  consideretl  that  property,  not  numbers,  has  been  hitherto 
the  acknowledged  basis  of  representation  in  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons.’  It  is  true  that  the  direct  interference  of 
peers  (as  such)  at  elections  is  declared  by  a standing  order 
to  be  a high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  nevertheless,  it  has  been  admitted  by  the 
most  eminent  constitutional  authorities,  including  the 
names  of  Lord  John  Kussell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord 

(51,  128;  Fraser's  Mn(jaiinfc,  August,  Orcy,  Pari.  Govt,  new  ed.  p.  227. 

180;);  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speechtw,  iu  * ‘ See  Kussell,  Enp.  Const,  new  ed. 

I Luis.  Deb.  vol.  cliii.n.  1.304 ; voL  1805,pp.xx.\i.-xxxvi.  The  registered 

elxxiv.  p.  1221 ; and  see  the  Kilin-  electors  of  Great  Dritaiu  are  l,04o,000, 
burgh  Iteview,  vol.  cviii.  p.  277,  in  out  of  a population  of  rather  over 
reply  to  an  article  in  the  Westminster  twenty  million  prsons.  Edinburgh 
Kev’iew  for  April,  18.38,  condemnatory  Kev.  July,  IsOo,  p.  281.  It  is  esti- 
of  parly  government.  The  arguments  mated  that  by  the  existing  suflrago 
against  jiarty  government  are  summed  the  working  class  are  able  to  coni- 
iip  in  Lord  Brougham’s  Essay  on  the  maud  more  than  ono  fourth  of  tho 
l'.ll(K.ts  of  Party,in  his  Hist.  Sketches  whole  horough  constituency. — llan.s. 
of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  pp.  12;)8,  1 1 10. 

George  III.  S.  O.  11.  of  C.  Nos.  410,  417. 
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ralmer-ston,  that  there  is  ‘ a customary  and  due  influence  ’ 
exercised  by  landlords  over  their  k'nantry,  in  the  choice 
of  ineinbcrs  to  scitc  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  will  always  exist.  Occasional 
complaints  have  been  made  to  the  llouse,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  of  the  infringement  of  the  standing  order 
by  peers,  but  the  llouse  has  always  evinced  great  reluct- 
ance to  proceed  thereon.  For,  in  fact,  the  influence  which 
is  exercised  by  peel’s  is  mainl}'  that  which  rightfully  apper- 
tains to  them  as  the  guardians  and  representatives  of  vast 
hereditary  estates,  and  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the 
individual  peer  from  the  landed  proprietor.  In  a 
monarchical  government,  property  must  necessarily  be  in 
the  liands  of  the  few  ; and  ‘ the  law-maker  must  be  a pos- 
se.ssor  of  property,  because  the  end  of  all  legislation  is  the 
security  of  propertj*.’*  The  extent  to  which  the  in- 
fluence of  property  prevails  in  England  at  the  present 
time  is  very  considerable,  notwithstanding  the  disfran- 
chisement of  so  many  small  boroughs  by  the  lleform  Bill. 
This  influence  is  more  or  less  exerted  in  every  consti- 
tuency ; but  it  is  only  in  the  counties  and  in  certain  of  the 
smaller  boroughs  that  it  usually  ailects  the  result  of  the 
elections.  The  larger  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  are 
generally  under  the  control  of  the  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing intere.sts.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  computed 
in  a work  which  has  recently  appeared,  upon  the  ‘ Great 
Governing  Families  of  England,’  that  the  thirty-one  fami- 
lies therein  enumerated  ‘ sujiply  at  this  moment  one  clear 
fourth  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.’  “ 


‘ See  Mirror  of  Piirl.  .\ii<nist  (1, 
lS;i2, p.SoSS;  Hans.  Deb.  vol.Lxxxiii. 
. 111)7  ; ibid.  Tol.  xcv.  pp.  l(Xi7, 
aii ; ibid.  vol.  clix.  p.  irSM);  ibid.  vnl. 
clxxiv.  pp.  U45;  May's  I’arl. 
I’rac.  ed.  lSC53,p.  001, Macmillan’s 
.Majjazine,  April,  1S05,  p.  470;  and 
lyonl  Palmerston's  speech  on  the 
llnllot,  Hans.  Deb.  June  10,  ISlWi. 

' Letter  to  Mr.  Briplit,  by  Henry 
Drummond,  M.P.,  ISoS,  p.  .‘iil.  It  is 
remarkable  that  even  in  the  United 


States,  where  a nearly  universal  suf- 
frapie  prevails,  the  buufed  interest  is  .so 
powerful,  owing  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal po.s-session  of  property,  that 
‘ the  great  mass  of  the  farmers,  u hm 
they  chvvte  to  cj  ert  l/ietiinrlrrt.are  able 
to  overrule  the  mob  of  the  cities,  and 
decide  the  policy  of  the  nation.' — 
Ooldu'in  Smith,  in  Macmillan’s  Mug. 
April,  ISOo,  pp.  418,  424. 

" Smiford  and  Townisend's  Great 
Governing  Paniilies  of  England,  2 vols. 
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And  here  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  important  ser- 
vices which  have  been  heretofore  rendered  to  the  state 
through  the  instrumentalit}^  of  the  smaller  or  nomination 
boroughs.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  uncompromising 
advocates  of  jiarliamentary  reform  have  freely  admitted 
that  we  are  uidebted  to  these  boroughs  for  the  iutroiluc- 
tion  into  the  House  of  Commons  of  many  of  its  mo.st  emi- 
nent and  u-seful  members,  who  could  not  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained entrance  there ; and  for  the  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment of  various  clas.-jcs  and  intere.sts  which  Avould  else  have 
failed  to  accpiire  the  weight  and  inlluence  therein  towhicli 
they  are  justly  entitled.  Tlie  nomination  boroughs  have 
also  served  to  redress,  iu  however  irregular  a manner,  the 
balance  of  authority  between  the  several  branches  of 
Parliament,  which  would  else  have  been  overthrown  by 
the  increa.sing  power  of  the  Lower  House.  This  is  em- 
phatically true  of  the  legitimate  authority  and  influence  of 
tlie  crown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wliich  has  been 
maintained,  under  our  parliamentary  system,  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  control  exercised  by  government  over 
certaui  of  the  smaller  constituencies."  For,  as  a general 
rule,  nearly  all  our  ministers  of  state,  and  eminent 
politicians  of  the  class  out  of  which  ministers  are  neces- 
sarily chosen,  have  been  indebted  to  the  small  boroughs 
for  a seat  in  Parliament.  Even  when  able  to  command 
a county  constituency,  ministers  of  the  crown  have 
generally  preferred  to  represent  small  boroughs,  on 
account  of  the  comparative  immunity  thereby  obtained 
from  the  incessant  demands  upon  their  time  and  attention 
on  behalf  of  their  constituents,  which  is  so  great  a ta.x 
upon  members  who  represent  populous  coustituencies. 


Loudon,  1SB5,  pp.  !t-20.  In  the  new 
Hoiioe  of  Comniotis,  chosen  in  1806, 
including  four  Irish  Peers,  there  were 
no  less  than  104  nienihers  of  noble 
families  (chielly  sons  of  noblemen) 
elected,  and  83  other  members  who 
were  connected  by  marriage  or  close 
relationship  with  noble  families.  This 


gives  a total  of  one-third  of  the  House 
of  Commons  connected  with  the 
peerage. — MacmilUm't  Mag.  Feb. 
1800,  p.  314. 

“ flrey,  Pari.  Govt.  p.  196 ; Rus- 
sell, Kng.  Const,  pp.  xxxv.  .vlix. ; 
Austin,  Plea  for  the  Const,  p.  28. 
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Thus,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  appointed  Foreign  Secretarj*, 
and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1822,  he  retired 
from  the  rcpresentiition  of  Liverpool,  and  was  elected  for 
the  borough  of  Harwich,  considering  that  the  duties  en- 
tailed upon  him  as  member  for  tliat  great  commercial 
town  were  incompatible  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
functions  as  a minister  of  state."  In  like  manner.  Sir 
liobert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  G.  Grey, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  other  noted  parliamentary 
leadei’s,  have  almost  invariably  sat  for  small  borouglis, 
and  have  refused  to  represent  large  constituencies.  Again, 
statesmen  of  the  highest  eminence  who,  through  their 
connexion  with  great  governing  families,  have  obtained 
seats  for  counties,  have  not  seldom  been  obliged  to  resort 
to  boroughs  in  order  to  retain  a seat  in  Parliament  when 
they  have  chanced  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their 
numerous  electors.  For  e.xamplc,  in  18.35,  Hevonsliire 
rejected  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  compelled  him  to  seek 
a refuge  in  Stroud ; in  1834  Lord  Palmei-ston  was  defeated 
in  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  sat 'for  Tiverton;  in  1852 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was  defeated  in  Herefordshire,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Eadnor ; in  1847  Macaulay 
was  defeated  at  Edinburgh,  and  kept  out  of  Parliament 
for  five  years.  It  has  been  computed  that  out  of  some 
sixty-three  members,  in  tlie  last  House  of  Commons,  who 
either  held,  or  were  qualifled  to  hold,  the  highest  adminis- 
trative offices,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  represented 
small  constituencies.  The  more  populous  boroughs  only 
contributed  one-fifteenth  of  this  governing  element.*’  In 
fact,  it  is  notorious  that  there  has  been,  of  late  years,  a 
decided  and  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  large 
boroughs  to  make  choice  of  local  celebrities,  or  peraons  of 
limited  reputation,  to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  in 
place  of  electing  men  possessed  of  statesmanlike  qualities, 

“ .Stapleton,  Canning  and  lii«  f Sue  Frai<er'8  Magazine,  August, 
Times,  p.  3.’4.  .Vml  see  (Jruy,  I’arl.  IsO.'),  p.  l.Vi. 

Govt.  Huw  ud.  p.  121. 
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or  administrative  experience.’  If,  therefore,  the  few 
remaining  small  Ixirouglis  are  disfranchi.sed,  it  will  become 
iiuhspensably  necessary  to  find  some  other  mode  of 
entrance  into  tlie  House  of  Commons  for  the  great  states- 
men to  whom  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  or 
may  be  entrusted. 

It  lias  been  justly  observed  that  ‘ the  history  of  the 
world  affords,  as  yet,  no  example  of  the  permanent 
success  of  parliamentary  government  with  a legislature 
formed  on  the  strict  principles  of  popular  representation.’ ' 
The  House  of  Commons  owes  its  success  as  an  active  part 
of  the  supreme  authority,  and  its  peculiar  excellences, 
to  ‘ what  are  regarded  as  defects  and  departures  from 
principle  in  our  representative  system  ; ’ and  ‘ it  is  chiefly 
by  means  of  these  defects  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  authority  they  have 
exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons.’  ’ Able  to  rely  upon 
the  support  of  a certain  number  of  stedfast  adherents, 
every  administration  in  turn  has  hitherto  possessed,  in 
general,  sufficient  power  to  conduct  the  government  of 
the  country  consonantly  to  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
opinions,  even  though  in  opposition  to  popular  prejudices, 
or  superficial  ideas  which  might  temporarily  jirevail 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  policy  of  an  administration 
charged  with  the  government  of  the  Briti.sh  empire  must 
indeed,  of  necessity,  be  a reflex  of  the  best-infonned 


’ See  illustrative  tables,  in  Edinb. 
Review,  vol.  cvi.  pp.  27;l-277,  and 
spowhes  by  ilr.  Oladstono  and  Mr. 
Uisraoli,  &c.,  Hans.  Deb.  vid.  clxxxiii. 
pp.  4S8,  874,  904,  IStS,  1H8.S,  1904. 

' Grey,  Pari.  Govt.  p.  07.  ‘ I’ar- 

lianinntary  gfovemment  is  a machine 
of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy.’ 
‘ America  durinjf  the  last  five  years 
has  onlv  repeated  to  th(!  world  the 
lesson  that  nad  already  been  taufrht 
by  France,  that,  if  you  will  have  de- 
mocracy, you  mast  have  something 
like  C.'psariam  to  control  it.  The 
feeble  and  pliable  executive  of  Eng- 


land is  wholly  unsuited  to  such  an 
electoral  body.  A government  that 
yields,  and  must  yield,  to  the  slighU'st 
wish  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
only  possible  so  long  as  that  House  of 
Commons  is  the  organ  of  an  educated 
minority.  Such  an  instrument  of  go- 
vernment has  never  yet,  in  the  history 
of  the  worhl,  been  worked  by  a legis- 
lature chosen  bv  the  lower  class.’ — 
Quar.  Review,  January,  18(i0.  p.  279. 

' Grey,  Pari.  Govt.  pp.  oV,  08. 
And  see  Lord  Dudley's  speech  in 
Knight’s  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  viii.  p. 
282. 
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opinion  of  the  nation.^  But  tliis  opinion  ‘ is  expressed, 
not  by  the  clamorous  chorus  of  the  multitude,  but  bj^  tlie 
measured  voices  of  all  classes,  parties,  and  interests.  It 
is  declared  by  tlic  press,  the  exchange,  the  market,  tlie 
club,  and  society  at  large.  And  it  is  subject  to  as  many 
checks  and  balances  as  the  constitution  itself;  and 
represents  the  national  intelligence  rather  than  the 
popular  will.’  “ And,  after  all,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  while  public  opinion,  in  a free  state,  must  ultimately 
detenuine  into  whose  hands  authority  shall  be  entrusted, 
and  what  shall  be  the  general  policy  of  government,  it  is 
chiefly  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  that  the  contc.st  for 
power  between  the  rival  candidates  for  oflice  is  conducted  ; 
and  that  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  Parlia- 
ment is  that  of  being  ‘ an  instrument  for  the  instruction 
of  the  nation,  and  for  enabling  it  to  arrive  at  just  and  wise 
conclusions  on  matters  aflecting  its  welfare.’'  How 
essential,  therefore,  is  it  that  Parliament  should  consist  of 
the  most  intelligent,  educated,  and  enlightened  men  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  community  ! 

In  order  that  the  ministiy  may  be  in  a position  to 
devise  and  recommend  to  Parliament  a policy  that  shall 
commend  itself  to  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  country, 
it  is  es.sential  that  they  .should  have  suflicieut  strength  in 
the  popular  a.ssembly  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  temporary  political  excitement.  Prior  to  the 
])assing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment of  this  kind,  but  thoughtful  politicians  foresaw,  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  that  meiisure,  that  parliamen- 
tary government  would  become  more  and  more  difficult 

* Mncaulsv,  Hist.  Knp.  toI.  iii.  p. 

W-t;  May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  4'tO, 

“ May.  Const.  Hist.  \ol.  ii.  p.  2.">3 ; 
see  also  Tarli’s  I)o(nnne,  pp.  S.s,  07. 

' (irey,  Pari.  (loTf.  pp. ‘JT—ir.  Amt 
see  some  weijrlity  oh.scrvntions  in 
Biipeliot’s  Papers  on  the  Con.stitution, 
in  Fortniplitly  Iteview,  vtJ.  i.  pp.  15, 

.‘ISO : Tol.  iv.  p.  277.  The  rustom 
which  has  grown  up  within  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  menil)ers  meeting 


their  con.stituents,  during  the  reoe.ss, 
to  address  them  upon  the  political 
topics  of  the  day,  and  to  invite  inquiry 
and  di.sous.sion  upon  the  course  tahen 
hy  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, is  ' one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  benefii'ial  engines  for  the  creation 
of  a moderate,  temperate,  tolerant, 
yet  clear  and  definite  public  opinion.' 
— Ihitl,  vol.  iv.  p.  (>0. 
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and  embarrassing.  Special  attention  was  bestowed  upon  Authority 
this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Park,  wlio  at  that  period  filled 
the  chair  of  English  Law  and  Jurisprudence  at  King’s 
College,  London.  In  a course  of  lectures  on  the  iheoiy 
and  practice  of  the  constitution,  delivered  before  that  in- 
stitution, Mr.  Park  pointed  out  with  great  force  and  per- 
s[)icuity  the  altered  reltitive  position  of  ‘ King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,’  by  tlie  establishment  of  parliamentaiy  govern- 
ment, to  which  attention  has  been  directed  in  the  jireced- 
ing  pages.  And  in  a petition  to  the  legislature  wliich  he 
drafted  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  under  consideration, 
Professor  Park  strongly  urged  the  neces.sity  for  making 
legislative  provision  to  ensure  ‘ a moderate  ])rcponderance 
of  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, so  as  to  preserve  the  government  there  carried  on 
from  factious  intrigue,  and  daily  and  capricious  opposi- 
tion, and  to  reserve  that  opposition  for  occasions  of  real 
misconduct  or  rnisjudgment.’ 

But  the  Reform  Bill  became  the  law  of  the  land.  Its  Wrakcne.1 
iinniediate  effect  was  to  place  the  representation  of  the 
people  upon  a wider  basis,  by  introducing  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  cla-sses — which,  ever  since  the  peace 
of  1815,  had  been  growing  in  wealth  and  importance — 
to  a share  of  political  power.  So  far,  this  great  measure 
has  been  just  and  beneficial  in  its  operation.  At  the  same 
time,  by  increasing  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  public  affairs,  while  it  diminished  the 
means  previously  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  for  exer- 
cising a constitutional  control  over  tlie  jirocccdings  of 
Parliament,  it  has  served  to  render  jiarliamentary  govern- 
ment a more  onerous  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
a.ssistance  of  the  few  small  boroughs  that  e.scaped  dis- 
franchisement, it  has  not  been  found  impracticable,  albeit 
increasingly  difficult,  to  carry  on  the  Queen’s  government 
in  the  Reformed  Pariiament.  Owing  to  the  conservative 
spirit  which  has  generally  animated  that  assembly,  the 

• I’nrk's  Epctures  on  the  Dopmae  of  the  Constitiitinn.  p.  147. 
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traditions  of  tlic  monarchy  have  been  liitliorto  respected, 
and  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  thongli  obviously 
jeopardized,  has  not  been  overthrown.  To  the  influence 
of  the  same  spirit  we  may  attribute  the  foct  that  the 
various  schemes  for  an  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise  1 
which  Iiave  been  propounded  within  the  last  few  years 
liave  met  with  no  flivour  from  Parliament,  and  have  not 
excited  much  interest  throughout  the  nation.  But  from 
the  pertinacity  with  which  further  changes  in  a demo- 
cratic direction  have  been  urged  by  a small  but  energetic 
class  of  politicians,  there  is  little  doubt  that  ere  long  an 
additional  instalment  of  parliamentar}"  reform  will  be  l 

conceded  by  the  legislature.  The  preservation  of  the 
English  constitution,  in  its  integrity,  will  entirely  depcTid  1 

upon  the  principle  on  which  the  forthcoming  Eeform 
Bill  shall  be  based.  The  highest  constitutional  autho- 
rities, not  only  in  England  but  even  in  the  United  States, 
have  concurred  in  declaring  that  the  sulTrage  should 
be  regarded  as  a privilege  or  trust  bestowed  on  the 
v'otcr,  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and 
not  as  a personal  right.*  On  this  ground  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  limit  its  possession  to  those  wlio 
are  most  competent  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  gc-neral 
good.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  it  was  pointed  out, 
by  an  able  witer,  that  the  ultimate  result  of  further  poli- 
tical changes  in  the  representation  of  the  people  must  be 
the  adoption  of  a very  widely  extended,  if  not  universal 
suflrage.  The  advanced  reformers  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less.  And  this  will  occasion  a political  revolution, 
by  which  is  meant,  ‘ not  a violent  anarchical  movement, 
but  a change  in  the  depositaries  of  power.’  As  the 
labouring  classes  fonn  the  great  majority — probably 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  population — such  a constitution 
would  give  them  irresistible  influence.  The  House  of 

• Compare  an  articlo  in  tba  North  Tli«  Francliist*  a Privilp<re,  and  not  a 
American  Keview  for  .Inly,  ISIm,  on  Hipht;  Lord  Palmerston  on  the 
‘ The  Democratic  A'iew  of  Demo-  Ballot,  in  ilaua.  Deh.  vol.  clxxx.  p. 
cracy’  (pp.  111-110)  with  Ruasfdl,  420. 

Lii"-.  Const,  p.  xxxi.  ; Trcmonhecre, 
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Commons,  even  now,  while  it  is  returned  by  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  people,  is  the  preponderating  power  in 
the  British  empire.  Returned  by  universal  suffrage,  repre-  Conw- 
senting,  not  as  now  a fraction,  but  the  whole  of  our  popula-  ?^n”*-** 
tion,it  would  trample  on  the  crown  and  the  House  of  JjOrds. 

The  British  empire  would  be  governed  by  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  tlie  country,  and  by  the  artisans  in  towns.’ ’’ 

And  as  a natural  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  political  •o«'" 
power  to  a class  of  men  who  are  destitute  of  political  fore- 
sight, and  naturally  prone  to  urge  the  adoption  of  schemes 
that  promise  to  promote  their  immediate  benefit,  without 
considering  their  effect  upon  other  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, there  is  cause  to  apprehend  that  the  whole  social 
fiibric  of  the  empire  would  be  endangered.  Time  and 
the  event  can  alone  determine  upon  the  accuracy  of  these 
prognostications.  Some,  indeed,  contend  that  the  pro- 
gress of  education  and  general  enlightenment  would  avert 
mail}',  if  not  all,  of  the  evils  anticipated  from  entrusting 
the  ma.sses  with  political  power.  But  the  experience 
afforded  by  the  working  of  democratic  institutions  in 
Australia,  in  America,'  and  in  France  under  the  Em- 
j)ire,*  does  not  justify  this  conclusion.  On  the  contrar}’-, 
we  have  every  reason  to  fear  that  a ■wide  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  a class  ■who  are  le.ss  instructed,  and  less 
capable  of  apprehending  political  questions,  than  those 
who  are  now  enfranchised,  must  have  a downward 
tendency.  Rival  parties  will  bid  against  each  other  for 
the  support  of  this  new  portion  of  the  national  constitu- 
ency ; and  in  order  to  obtain  it  must  adopt  their  views, 
and  pander  to  their  prejudices.  Thus,  by  sure  degrees, 
the  interests  of  the  nation  will  be  subjected  to  the  ultimate 
control  of  ‘ its  more  ignorant,  instead  of  its  more  edu- 

' N.  W.  Senior’s  Essays,  toI.  i.  p.  Plea,  p.  .“18 ; and  particularly  Grey's 
.‘140.  liana.  Deb.  voL  clxxxii.  pp.  Pari.  Govt,  new  ea.  pp.  155-184. 

Cbl,  2108.  * See  Edinb.  Review,  .July,  1805, 

* See  Tremenheerc’s  Enjjlisb  and  p.  272 ; Kra-scr's  Ma^razine,  Augu.st, 
American  Constitutions  compared;  1805, p.  158;  Hans.  Deb.  vol. clxxxii. 

Park's  Dogmas,  p.  140;  Austin’s  p.  2110. 
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cated  classes — of  its  lowest  instead  of  its  highest  intellects.’  *’ 
The  transference  of  power  to  a chxss  of  men  who,  how- 
ever estimable  they  may  be  in  their  proper  place,  are  full  of 
misjipprehensions  concerning  the  province  and  purposes  of 
government,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine their  own  economical  condition,  must  be  fraught 
with  the  greatest  peril  to  the  noble  institutions  of  Eng- 
land, which  have  been  the  safeguard  of  liberty,  and  are 
the  admiration  of  the  world.' 

But  to  return  to  considerations  which  are  of  more  im- 
mediate concern  at  the  present  time.  Whatever  may  be 
the  general  character  of  the  next  Reform  Bill,  one  thing 
is  certain,  namely,  that  it  will  result  sooner  or  later  in  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  few  remaining  small  boroughs, 
and  their  absorption  into  larger  constituencies.  The  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  any  such  change  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  the  explanations  already  given  as  to  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  small  boroughs  to  the  work  of 
parliamentaiy  government.  It  is  already  but  too  evident 
that  the  weak  point  in  our  political  system  is  the  feeble- 
ness of  executive  authority.  Mr.  Pitt  foresaw  what  is 
now  happening  when  he  said,  ‘ the  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion which  will  first  perish  is  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 
and  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli has  observed,  with  equal  truth,  that  ‘ in  this  age  the 
elements  of  governing  are  daily  diminishing,  the  power  of 
governing  nations  is  everj'  day  weakening.’"  Anticipating, 


* SeeFraser'aMagazine  for  August, 
186G,  p.  168. 

' For  a careful  statement  of  the 
main  arguments  against  anv  further 
reform  of  Parliament,  in  a decidedly 
democratic  direction, — pointing  out 
the  probable  effects  of  certain  apt^cific 
changes,  and  showing  how  a deterio- 
ration in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  necessarily  re-act  upon  the 
national  character,  — see  Professor 
Austin's  Plea  for  the  Constitution, 
I.ondou,  1869,  pp.  1C— 12.  See  aUo 

Report  of  the  Ixirds’  Committee,  in 
18o0,  upon  the  probable  result  of  a 


reduction  of  the  franchise ; Mr.  Ilors- 
man's  speech,  Ilans.  Deh.  toI.  clix. 
p.  1674 ; and  for  an  exmtsure  of  the 
revolutionary  aims  openly  avowed  by 
the  acknowledged  organs  of  the  work- 
ing classes  at  the  present  time,  see 
an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  January,  1800,  on  ‘The  Coming 
Session.' 

Stanhope’s  I.ife  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p. 
133.  And  see  Sir  R.  Peel’s  remarks 
on  the  effects  of  the  Reform  Rill, 
Hans  Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  p.  1069. 

• Hans.  Deb,  vol.  clxx.  p.  430. 
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tlierefore,  that  the  growing  demand  for  a further  reform 
of  Parliament  must  speedily  be  granted,  and  that  this  will 
inevitably  lead  to  fui  ther  democratic  encroachment,  it 
shoidd  be  the  endeavour  of  practical  statesmen  to  devise 
some  {)lan  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  in  Parliament  pnri  pa^m  with  the  concession 
of  a reformed  and  extended  franchise.  But  such  an  Nm'ssity 
attempt,  to  be  successfid,  must  be  urged  upon  proper 
grounds.  It  should  distinctly  claim  for  the  monarchical  ■nommiii- 
and  aristocratic  elements  in  our  constitution  as  their  »risto- 
right,  that  they  should  be  adequately  represented  in  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  which  has  now  become  the  o'";  <'<>'wii- 
source  and  centre  of  political  power.  No  considerations 
of  mere  expediency  would  warrant  the  recognition  of 
such  a demand.  No  attempt  to  increase  the  authority  of 
the  crown  in  the  House  of  Commons  merely  because  it 
was  abstractedly  desirable,  would  be  likely  to  succeed. 

But  if  it  could  be  shown  that — unless  we  are  willing  to 
admit  the  right  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  landed  gentry,  to 
a proportionate  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  reformed 
popular  assembly — we  must  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
the  curtailment  of  their  just  share  in  the  control  of  public 
affairs,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  principles  of  English 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  in  the  virtual  establishment 
of  a democratic  form  of  government,  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  prompt  to  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  such  a concession,  and  to  discern  in  it, 
moreover,  a reasonable  solution  of  a great  political 
problem. 

Thus  far,  wo  have  seen,  the  landed  proprietors  of  Eng- 
land, the  natural  guardians  of  law  and  order,  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  being  inadequately  represented  in 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  It  is  true  that,  since  the  Eeform 
Bill  of  1832,  the  landed  interest  is  no  longer  supreme; 
and  that  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  have 
acquii-ed  a share  of  power,  to  which,  by  their  growth 
and  development,  they  had  become  justly  entitled.  But 
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although,  by  this  great  measure,  the  House  of  Commons 
became  a truer  rei)resentation  of  the  people,  tlie  ground- 
work of  our  electoral  system  was  not  changed.  And  so 
long  as  property  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  riglitful  biisis 
of  representation,  there  is  no  fear  but  that  the  aristocratic 
element  in  our  constitution  will  be  duly  conserved.  But 
should  ever  the  theory'  of  representation  according  to 
population  find  favour  and  acceptance,  the  influence  of 
the  aristocracy  in  the  Commons’  House  of  Parliament  will 
be  materially  diminished,  if  not  altogether  annihilated.' 
This  contingency,  indeed,  lias  not  yet  arrived ; but 
the  danger  is  so  imminent,  and  the  practical  difficulties 
of  government  are  so  increasingly  apparent,  that  our 
statesmen  are  becoming  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
strengthening  the  authority  of  the  crown  in  Parliament,  in 
connection  with  any  further  extension  of  Reform. 

In  a new  edition  of  his  admirable  cssav  on  ‘ Parlia- 
mentarj'  Government,’  which  has  recently  appeared,  Earl 
Grey  has  examined  this  question  with  much  acuteness 
and  sagacity.  Without  referring  to  the  theory  pro- 
pounded by  Professor  Park,  and  apparently  in  ignorance 
of  it,  his  lordship  has  nevertheless  proposed,  in  his  sug- 
gestions for  a new  Reform  Bill,  certain  constitutional 
clianges  bearing  upon  this  subject,  which  only  lack  the 
authority  they  would  derive  from  a recognition  of  the 
claims  of  the  crown  and  the  nobles  to  a legitimate  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  entitle  them  to  the 
liighest  consideration. 

After  a thorough  practical  discussion  of  the  growing 


* In  a T).iper  read  by  Profesaor 
l.eone  Levi,  before  the  liritish  .Asso- 
ciation, in  September  ISCo,  on  the 
Statistics  of  Iteprescntntion,  it  is 
computed  that  if  representation  in 
England  were  baaed  upon  population, 
‘ for  every  100  votes  tliere  stioiild  be 
given  4 to  tlie  upper,  •‘52  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  04  to  the  working  clas-'cs. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  in  pro- 


ortion  to  the  amount  of  tnves  paid 
y each,  of  every  100  votes  8.1  should 
be  given  to  the  upper  cla.sses,  1.1  to  the 
middle,  and  4 to  the  working  classes.’ 
Thi.s  will  allord  some  idea  of  the  vast 
S'icial  revolution  which  would  be 
etl'octod  by  the  introduction  of  re- 
prc.seutation  according  to  population 
into  the  electoral  .system  of  England. 
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evils  attending  the  present  working  of  parliamentary 
government, — owing  to  tlie  weakness  of  executive  au- 
thority, and  the  increase  of  democratic  ascendancy  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons, — Earl  Grey  proceeds  to  show  that  if 
the  representation  is  enlarged,  by  admitting  any  consider- 
able number  of  tlie  working  classes  into  the  constituency, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  dangers  that  may 
be  apprehended  from  such  a step  ; and  more  especially 
from  tlie  probable  result  of  disfranchising  the  few  re- 
maining nomination  boroughs,  which,  he  asserts,  have 
‘ answered  pur[>oses  of  the  highest  importance  in  our 
constitution.’*  In  connection  with  any  further  measure 
of  parliamentary'  reform,  his  lordship  contends  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made, — 1.  For  the  representation  of 
minorities  ; 2.  For  the  apportionment  of  a certain 
number  of  scats  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  members 
representing  universities,  the  learned  professions,  and  the 
principal  industries  and  trades ; 3.  For  the  election  by 
the  House  itself,  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  life  members, 
to  be  chosen  by  a ‘ cumulative  vote,’  '*  in  batches  of  three 
at  a time,  from  amongst  the  leading  men  of  different  po- 
litical parties ; 4.  For  the  election,  by  the  House,  at  the 
commencement  of  every  Farliainent,  and  for  the  duration 
of  the  Parliament,  of  a limited  number  of  persons,  to  be 
proposed  for  membership  in  a list  which  should  be  framed 
and  submitted  to  the  House  by  the  existing  administration. 
This  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  into 
political  life  of  young  men  of  talent,  who  could  be  trained 
for  the  future  service  of  the  state  ; it  would  provide  seats 
for  such  holders  of  political  offices  as  were  required  to  be 


* Orer,  Part.  Govt.  p.  19.o. 

''  livii  ‘cumulative  vote’  is  meant 
the  pnnciple  of  giving  to  every  elector 
ns  ninny  votes  iia  there  are  members 
to  be  chosen  by  the  constituent  body, 
■with  the  option  of  giving  all  his  votes 
to  a single  candidate,  or  of  dividing 
them  amongst  the  several  enndidntes 
proposed.  Jty  this  process  minorities 


would  have  a fair  opportunity  of  en- 
suring the  election  of  their  favourite 
men.  This  mode  of  voting  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  Mr.  J.  Stuart 
Mill.  (See  his  Hep.  Govt.  p.  141.) 
It  has  also  obtained  the  qualified  sup- 
port of  Earl  Kussoll — Eng.  Const. 
Introd.  p.  li.  And  see  Earl  Grey's 
Pari.  Govt.  p.  203. 
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present  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  could  not  other- 
wise find  eutnuice  therein  ; and  it  would  confer  upon  the 
ministry  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a compact  body  of 
staunch  supporter’s,  who,  while  they  contributed  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  were  themselves  approved  of 
by  tlie  suffi’ages  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  se- 
lection of  tills  class  of  members  being  made  by  lists,  a 
majority  of  the  House,  acting  in  concert,  would  have  the 
power  of  naming  tlie  whole  ; and  the  lists  being  pre- 
sented for  the  sanction  of  the  House  by  ministers,  the 
agreement  thereto  would  be  a question  of  confidence. 
Finally,  his  lordship  proposes  that  members  of  the  House 
accepting  parliamentary  offices  should  be  relieved  from 
• the  necessity  of  being  re-elected  by  their  respective 
constituencies.* 

oi>i«tion»  The  acknowledged  reputation  of  Earl  Grey  as  a po- 

Ore/Hpro-  litical  philosopher,  and  his  practical  experience  in  the  art 
of  government,  demand  for  these  suggestions  a respectful 
consideration.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  worthj'  of  remark, 
that  other  men,  whose  opinions  are  equally  entitled 
to  respect,  have  differed  from  him  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  his  scheme.  Thus,  Professor  Austin 
strenuously  denounces  the  introduction  of  an  electoral 
qualification  consisting  in  the  mere  possession  of  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,  apart  from  pro]lertJ^^  Earl  Eussell 
contends  that  a graduated  franchise — as  a means  of 
‘ averting  the  dangers  of  universal  suffrage,  and  of  unlimited 
democracj',’  would  be  an  ‘ invidious  ’ novelty.^  And  the 
Saturday  lievieicer  protests  against  the  ‘ elaborate  com- 
plications of  electoral  machinerj^  wliich  are  recommended 
by  Lord  Grey  and  ]\Ir.  Hare,  in  order  to  afford  artificial 
protection  to  the  minority,  as  being  fit  only  to  serve  as 
intellectual  amusements  ; ’ declaring  with  great  justice 


' Orcy,  Pnrl.  Oovt,  pp.  204-240.  Letter  to  Mr.  Bright  (I..ondon,  IS.'iS), 
J I’len  for  the  ConstituUon,  pp.  21,  p.  35. 

22.  And  see  some  pithy  remarks  to  ‘On  the  Engli.sh  Uovt.  new  ed. 
the  same  ollect  in  Henry  jlrumniond’s  p.  li. 
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tliat  ‘ the  minority  is  more  or  less  effectually  protected  at 
present  by  the  limitations  of  the  franchise,  by  the  dis- 
similarity of  diflTerent  constituencies,  and  by  their  great 
inequality  in  numbers.’'  This,  indeed,  is  undeniable,  so 
long  as  the  interests  of  the  minority  continue  to  be 
secured  indirectly  and  unconsciously  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  constituencies  into  which  the  electoral  body 
is  divided;  but  in  proportion  as  constituencies  become 
homogeneous,  and  approach  to  one  uniform  standard,  the 
necessity  of  some  direct  provision  for  the  representation 
of  minorities  Avill  undoubtedly  be  felt.” 

But  these  objections  are  only  aimed  at  those  recom- 
mendations of  Earl  Grey  which  are  designed  to  create 
a counteqioise  to  the  diminution  of  aristocratic  or  terri- 
torial influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  must 
inevitably  follow  from  any  extensive  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary reform ; they  do  not  at  all  aflect  the  integrity  of 
his  plan  for  obtaining  a moderate  increase  of  the  power 
of  ministers  in  Parliament,  which  he  declares  has  already 
become  ‘ a matter  of  urgent  necessity.’”  ‘Our  constitution 
brings  the  whole  conduct  of  the  government  imder  the 


' Saturday  Iteview,  February  26, 
1806.  The  objections  to  the  principle 
of  the  repre.“entalion  of  minorities  are 
very  admirably  put  in  a paper  by  Mr. 
J.  Iloyd  Kiiinear,  in  the  bortnightly 
Review  for  f'ebruary  15, 1800,  p.  40, 
&c.  And  see  the  weighty  argiiinents 
against  the  sj'steni  proposed,  bv  Mr. 
Hare  and  Mr.  MiU,  of  ‘ plurality  of 
votes,’  by  which  the  several  classes 
of  society  should  exercise  a power 
protwrtional  to  their  station  in  life, 
and  their  education,  in  the  Kdinb. 
Review  for  July,  1806,  p.  277.  On 
the  other  hand,  tlic  argument  in 
favour  of  plural  votes  is  ably  stated 
in  Fraser’s  Magazine  for  August, 
1805,  p.  145. 

" See  a valuable  article  in  Fraser’s 
Magazine  for  August,  1805,  p.  155. 

“ In  the  new  edition  of  his  Kssay, 
his  lordship  has  pointed  out  with  great 
force  and  dearness  the  growing  evils 


arising  from  the  want  of  suiheient 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  part  of  Ministers.  Pari.  Govt.  pp. 
OU-104,  220-220,  2;12.  The  subject 
may  he  further  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  which  was  told  by  Lsird 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1847.  In  conversation  with  Bishop 
Burnet,  King  William  III.  once  re- 
marked that  he  had  no  very  clear 
opinion  whether  a monarchical  or  a 
rt'publican  form  of  government  was 
the  best ; for  he  saw  manv  reasons  in 
favour  of  bf)th.  ‘ But,’  said  his  Majesty, 
‘ I am  cjuite  sure  which  of  all  govern- 
ments IS  the  worst,  and  that  is  a 
monarchy  without  due  power  vested 
in  the  executive;  anything  is  better 
than  that.’  ‘ So  say  I,’  aikled  Lord 
Brougham,  ‘of  an  impotent  ministry; 
give  me  any  ministry  rather  than 
that’  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  ci.  p.  814. 
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virtual  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  : unless  there- 
fore ministers,  as  its  leadere,  are  enabled  to  exercise  in 
that  chamber  an  authority  that  amnot  e.osily  be  shaken, 
and  to  command  a majority  on  all  ordinaiy  occasions,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  policy  of  the  government  must  fall 
under  the  direction  of  a fluctuating  majority  of  the  House; 
and  their  measures  will  necessarily  be  ruled  by  popular 
passion  and  feeling,  instead  of  by  reason  and  prudence.’ 
For  the  requirements  of  government  continually  demand 
the  aid  of  legislation ; whether  for  the  grant  of  money, 
or  for  the  amelioration  of  existing  institutions.  A strong 
government,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  is 
able  to  rely  upon  its  concurrence  in  all  acts  which  may 
be  deemed  advisable  for  the  public  good.  But  if  those 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  are  unable  to  control  the  legislation  of  Par- 
liament, so  as  to  bring  it  into  unison  with  their  own 
policy,  good  and  stable  government  will  be  impossible. 
In  such  a case,  ‘ the  law-makers  and  tax-impo.sers  are 
sure  to  quarrel  with  the  tax-requirers.’  The  executive  is 
crippled  by  not  getting  the  laws  it  needs,  or  the  money 
it  wants ; and  becomes  unfit  for  its  name,  since  it  cannot 
execute  what  it  may  decide  upon  : while  the  legislature 
becomes  demoralized,  by  attempting  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government  without  being  itself  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  its  own  acts,  and  l)y  venturing  to  in- 
trude upon  nuitters  which  are  beyond  its  province  to 
deteiraine.®  But  where  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  component  parts  of  the  supreme  authority  is  duly 
nf  pre.served,  these  evils  will  have  no  existence.  Parliament, 
on  the  one  hand,  will  be  able  to  fulfil  its  proper  function, 
of  exercising  a vigilant  control  over  evciy  act  of  adminis- 
tration, and  being  prompt  to  interpose  upon  eveiy  occa- 
sion of  abuse  or  niisgovernment ; and,  on  the  othei’  hand. 


” StKjBapitiot  on  the  Enplish  Con-  the  incTeii.smff  weakness  of  the  oxe- 
stitution,  Fortnightly  Iteviuw  for  cutivo  in  tho  House  of  Commons, 
May  ]o,  IPthl,  p.  l.S,  ami  for  Mnreh  «‘e  linns.  Itch  vol,  clxx.xii.  pp.  158, 
]6,T8t>0,  p.  203.  For  examples  of  2108. 
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tlie  re.sponsible  sen'auts  of  the  crown,  while  always 
cle|)cndeiit  upon  an  enlightened  public  opinion  for  the 
approval  of  their  conduct,  and  subject  to  dismissal  if  they 
fail  to  secure  the  confidence  of  Parliament  in  their  general 
policy,  will  nevertheless,  so  long  as  they  reUiin  that 
confidence,  be  in  possession  of  ‘ sufficient  power  to  act 
according  to  their  own  deliberate  judgment,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  follow  the  shifting  currents  of  the 
popular  will.’’’ 

Tliis  has  been  the  practical  working  of  parliamentary 
government  in  England,  at  least  until  the  [)resent  day, 
when  we  are  beginning  to  experience  the  injurious  cflecLs 
of  weak  administrations.  A result  so  excellent,  however, 
has  not  been  attained  without  considerable  alloy.  In  the 
gradual  development  of  the  constitution,  the  sepanite 
rights  of  other  estates  of  the  realm,  which  have  become 
absorlxid  into  the  House  of  Commons,  have  oidy  been 
])reserved  by  means  of  anomalous  and  corrupt  practices 
and  departures  from  principle  in  our  representative  sys- 
tem, which  no  one  would  willingly  see  perpetuated.’  In 
the  event  of  Earl  Grey’s  suggestions  for  preserving  the 
just  weight  and  influence  of  the  crown  in  a reformed 
legislature  being  aj)proved  by  Parliament,  the  necessity 
for  continuing  a system  which,  while  it  is  admirable  in 
practice,  is  nevertheless  open  to  such  serious  objections, 
would  be  done  away  with,  and  the  full  benefits  of  an 
e<iuitable  parliamentary  government  could  be  secured  with 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  law. 

Under  the  altered  circumstances  herein  contemplated, 
it  is  probable  that  as  a genend  rule  the  sovereign  would 
select  her  leading  ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
either  from  the  life  membei's,  or  from  amongst  the  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  House  at  the  commencement  of  eveiy 
Parliament.  This  Avould  be  very  j)referable  to  the  plan 
that  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers,  of  authorising 


I*  Grey,  Pari.  Govt  pp.  230,  238.  See  Park’s  Dog^uas,  p.  69. 
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ministers,  who  are  required  by  the  public  service  to  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  sit  in  that  assembly  by 
virtue  of  their  offices.  Such  an  arrangement,  however 
convenient,  would  be  a great  innovation  upon  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  the  constitution,  and  might  oc- 
casion very  serious  consequences.  By  ceasing  to  combine 
the  character  of  member  of  Parliament  with  that  of  ser- 
vant of  the  crown,  and  holding  their  seats  in  the  latter 
capacity  only,  much  misapprehension  as  to  the  true  posi- 
tion of  ministers  would  naturally  be  engendered.  It  might 
appear  as  though  the  crown,  wdiom  alone  they  professed 
to  represent,  was  a power  apart  from,  if  not  antagonistic 
to  tlie  legislature.  The  prevalence  of  any  such  idea 
would  materially  jeopardise  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
three  branches  of  Parliament.' 

It  now  only  remains  to  point  out  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  respectively,  in  the 
Enghsh  political  sy.stem. 

The  Kevolution  of  1088  placed  the  control  of  the  go- 
vernment of  England  in  the  liands  of  the  great  county 
families;  and  from  that  period  until  1832  the  pow'er  of 
the  peerage  was  immense.  This  power  was  exercised, 
however,  not  so  much  in  their  own  Chamber  as  indirectly 
towards  the  sovereign,  and  over  the  county  and  borough 
elections.  Their  intluence  at  court,  and  their  authority  as 
landed  proprietors  in  the  constituencies,  generally  made 
them  virtually  supreme  over  every  successive  administra- 
tion. Consequentlj%  the  fate  of  a cabinet  was  virtually 
determined  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  rival  factions 
into  which  the  leading  families  of  England  were  divided. 
But  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832  deprived  them  of  the  greater 
portion  of  this  power,  and  transferred  it  to  the  middle 
clirss.  The  landed  interest  is  still,  indeed,  very  influential 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  is  no  longer  dominant. 


' See  Austin’s  Plea  for  the  Const!-  to  the  same  effect,  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
tution,p.28,n.;  alsotheopinionsofthe  cxlrii.  p.  003  ; and  Bagehot, in  Fort- 
first  Earl  Grey  and  of  Lord  Althorp  nightly  Rev.,  voL  vi.  p.  610. 
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as  heretofore.  The  commercial  and  manufactuiiiig  in- 
terests, wliich  liave  attiiiiied  to  such  enormous  niiigiiitude 
within  the  present  centurj%  now  possess  their  due  shai’e 
of  pohtical  power. 

In  tlieir  own  House,  however,  the  Lords  continue  to 
exercise  tlie  just  weight  .and  influence  -which  belong  to  them, 
not  only  as  representing  the  great  bulk  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  but  on  account  of  the  high  personal 
qualities  for  which,  as  a class,  they  are  eminently  distin- 
guished. For  cultivation,  refinement,  moral  worth,  active 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  dependent 
upon  them,  and  for  general  sympathy  in  the  progress  of 
tl>e  whole  community,  the  aristocracy  of  England  will 
favourably  compare  with  that  of  every  other  nation  in 
Christendom.*  As  an  independent  brancli  of  the  legis- 
lature, they  undoubtedly  possess  a very  substantial  power, 
which  serves  as  a positive  check  upon  the  Lower  House 
when  it  has  been  induced  to  act  with  unwise  precipitation.* 

But  the  increasing  importance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, since  the  establishment  of  parliamentaiy  govern- 
ment, has  materially  modified  the  relations  between  the 
two  Chambers,  and  lessened  the  authority  which  theore- 
tically apperUuns  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  a co-ordinate 
and  co-equal  branch  of  the  imperial  legislature.  Though 
entitled,  equally  with  the  Commons,  to  express  their 
opinion  upon  all  acts  of  administration,  and  their  approval 
or  otherwise  of  the  general  conduct  or  policy  of  the 
cabinet,  they  are  powerless,  by  their  vote,  to  support  or 
overthrow  a ministry  against  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  ‘ I’o  place  upon  the  Hou.se  of  Lords  the 
weight  and  responsibility  of  controlling  the  executive 
government  of  this  coimtr)',  -w'ould  soon  put  that  House  in 
a ])osition  which  they  have  never  hitherto  occupied,  and 
which  they  could  not  safely  maintain.’  “ N’cvertheless,  the 


* See  linns.  Pcb.  vol.  cxliii.  p.  ' See  Grev,  I’nrl.  Govt.  p.  64. 

COO;  Tol.  clii. p.  1671 ; nUo iiiJ.  vol.  " Ix)rd  John  Kussell,  in  Hans, 

eliii.  p.  21S7.  Dob.  voL  cxii.  p.  105. 
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censure  of  the  policy  of  a government  by  the  House  of 
Lords  is  ‘ a matter  of  veiy  groat  importance,’  and  am 
only  be  c unterbalanced  by  the  formal  approval  of  the 
same  policy  by  the  House  of  Commons.''  It  is  true  that 
the  Grey  ministry  resigned,  in  1832,  in  consequence  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Eeform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
but  this  was  an  instance  of  parliamentary  obstruction  to  a 
measure  of  vital  importance,  which  tlie  administration 
had  pledged  themselves  to  carry  through  the  legislature. 
After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  form  a new  ministry,  the 
former  cabinet  was  reinstated  in  office,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Lords  to  their  measure  of 
reform. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  their  legislative  functions,  the  Lords 
have  long  ceased  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  introduction 
of  great  public  measures.  Bills  which  concern  the  im- 
provement of  the  law,  and  certain  private  Bills  of  a semi- 
judicial character,  appropriately  commence  with  the  Lords ; 
and  recently  it  has  been  arranged  that  a fair  proportion 
of  ordinary  private  Bills  shall  be  first  introduced  in  the 
Upper  House,  with  a view  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of 
private  busine.ss.'”  But  as  a general  rule,  the  Commons 
are  not  disposed  to  receive  very  favourably  Bills  which 
do  not  originate  with  themselves.  The  province  of  the 
House  of  Lords  appears  more  properly  to  bo  that  of  con- 
trolling, revising,  and  amending  the  projects  of  legislation 
which  emanate  from  the  House  of  Common.s.*  In  the 
discharge  of  this  onerous  and  important  duty  the  House 
of  Lords  have  maintained  their  independence,  and  vindi- 
cated their  re.sponsible  position  as  a branch  of  the  legis- 


• I.K)rd  John  ItusseII,in  Hnna.  Peb. 
Tol.  oxii.  p.  lO.'j;  May,  Const.  Hi.st. 
vol.  i.p.  407.  See  pnredenta : Mirror 
of  rarlt.  18.TO,  pp.  17a'>,  ]7.t7, 1SK«; 
Hans.  Deb.  (Ijords)  .\iipust  24, 1841 ; 
Hans.  Deb.  (1850)  vol.  cxii.  pn.  10.5, 
094,  721 ; censure  of  foreign  policy  of 
mini.sters  by  the  I/irds,  on  July  8, 
1 .804  ; a similar  vote  of  cen.sure  pro- 


posed in  the  Commons  on  July  4, 
negatived  .Tiilv  8, 1804. 

' May,  Pari.  Prac.  cd.  180.5,  p.  005. 

• Sec  I ,ords' Debates,  in  Hans.  vol. 
cxix.  pp.  240,  .117 ; Lord  Derby’s 
opinion,  thiil.  vol.  xcviii.  p.  35.5 ; vol. 
clix.  p.  2130;  vol.  cixi.  p.  182.  And 
see  llagehot,  in  Fortniglitlv  lleview, 
Feb.  1,  18(8!,  pp.  00.!,  007.' 
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lature.  Witness  their  successful  defence  of  the  revenues  of  important 
tlie  L’ish  Church,  tlieir  valuable  amendments  to  the  Muni- 
cipal  Corporations  Bill,  their  protracted  resistance  to  the  ofLorJ*- 
introduction  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  and  iheir  spirited 
opi>osition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty/  A second 
Chamber,  independent  of  popidar  election,  active,  vigilant, 
and  powerful,  is,  indeed,  of  vital  necessity  to  a well-regu- 
lated state/  And  it  is  generally  conceded  by  the  best 
[)olitical  writers,  that  whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  ob- 
jections to  the  constitution  of  the  Uouse  of  Lords,  it  has 
fulfilled  the  functions  which  belong  to  an  Upper  Chamber 
of  the  legislature  with  signal  and  singular  success/  In 
fact,  ‘ as  a legislative  body,  the  Lords  have  great 
facilities  for  estimating  the  direction  and  strength  of 
public  opinion.  Nearly  cverj*  measure  has  been  fully 
discussed  before  they  are  called  upon  to  consider  it. 

Hence  they  are  enabled  to  judge,  at  leisure,  of  its  merits, 
its  defects,  and  its  popularity.  If  the  people  are  indif- 
ferent to  its  merits,  they  cau  safely  reject  it  altogether; 
if  too  popular,  in  principle,  to  be  so  dealt  with,  they  may 
qualify,  and  perhaps  neutralise  it,  by  amendments,  without 
any  shock  to  public  feeling.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
able,  by  their  debates,  to  exercise  an  extensive  influence 
upon  the  convictions  of  the  people.  Sitting  like  a court 
of  review  upon  measures  originating  in  the  Lower  House, 
they  cau  select  from  the  whole  armoury  of  debate  and 
jniblic  discussion  the  best  arguments,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive appeals,  to  enlightened  minds.’'’  It  may  be  regarded, 
however,  as  a settled  constitutional  principle,  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  highest  authority,  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  continue  a persistent  oppo- 


f See  Mar,  Con*t.  Hist.  vol.  i. 
p.  264. 

■ The  arjfuments  in  favour  of  two 
li’>,Hslntive  chamlwr.s  have  been  ably 
atated  in  Creasy's  Kti)?.  ('onst.  p. 
]i>8  ; and  Mill,  Rep.  Govt.  c.  l.i,  Of  a 
Second  Cliamber.  Sec  also  the 


debates  in  Parliament  on  the  Austra- 
lian Government  Bill,  in  and 

in  the  1 lou.se  of  Commons  on  the  New 
Zealand  Constitution,  June  4,  18.02. 

* Grey,  Pail.  Govt.  p.  04. 

* M.iy,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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sition  to  measures  that  have  been  repeatedly  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  with  large  and  incrcasiiig  majo- 
rities ; especially  when  public  opinion  out  of  doors  has 
been  unmistakeably  expressed  to  the  same  efTect.' 

A serious  defect  has  been  noted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
great  majority  of  tlie  hereditary  peers  of  England,  and 
one  which  has  seriously  impaired,  if  not  endangered,  their 
political  influence,  namely,  their  indifference  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  legislative  duties.  The  quorum  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  but  three,  a number  palpably  in- 
adequate for  a numerous  deliberative  assembly,  and  tho 
average  attendance  of  peers  is  verj^  incommensurate  with 
the  number  of  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  august  body.'*  But  witli  such  a 
large  proportion  of  members  who  are  fitted  by  natural 
gifts,  high  cultivation,  and  political  experience  acquired 
in  other  fields  of  labour  for  a parliamentary  career,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  House  of  Lords,  if  sufficiently  alive 
to  their  responsibilities,  should  not  possess  and  per- 
manently retain  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  legislature,  and  a main  safeguard  of 
constitutional  liberty. 

But  ever  since  the  days  of  Walpole,  the  House  of 
Commons  have  Ireen  steadilj'  gaining  political  ascendancj'. 
Nominally  co-equal  with  the  crown  and  the  Lords,  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  legislature,  they  have  gradually 
attained  to  a position  which  enables  them  to  compel  the 
adoption,  s(X)ner  or  later,  of  any  policy,  or  any  legislative 
measure,  upon  which  they  are  agreed.  Witne.ss  the 
Eoman  Catliolic  Emancipation  Act,  which  was  carried 
against  the  deliberate  will  of  George  IV.,  the  Beforin 
Act,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  Jewish  Oaths 
Bill,  against  the  deliberate  will  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


' LonI  Stanley  (F.arl  of  Derby)  on  Ilnrsmnn’s  gpcorh,  iUd.  vol.  clix.  p. 
Free  Trmle,  liana.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxxvi.  lo73 ; Crenay,  Enp.  Const,  p.  .‘W9. 
p.  117f>:  F.nrla  Orey  ami  Eyniilmrat  See  May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 
on  tlie  Jewish  Oaths  Bill,  ihid.  vol.  200:  Satunlay  Iteview,  .-\iipust  .S, 
cxlix.  pp.  MSI,  1771;  lUitl  see  Mr.  ISOl;  Hans.  ifeb.  vol.  clxxx.  p.  103-1. 
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These,  and  other  important  acts  of  legislation,  though 
disapproved  of  either  by  the  crown  or  by  the  Peers,  were 
nevertheless  acquiesced  in  by  them,  to  avert  more  serious 
consequences.  Again,  it  devolves  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  practically  to  determine  in  whose  hands  the 
government  of  the  country  shall  be  placed.  By  giving 
their  confidence  to  one  party  and  by  refusing  it  to  another, 
by  extending  it  to  certain  men  and  refusing  it  to  certain 
other  men,  they  plainly  intimate  to  the  sovereign  the 
statesmen  who  should  be  selected  to  conduct  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  to  advise  the  crown  in  the 
exercise  of  its  high  prerogatives."  In  1835,  William  IV. 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  king,  had 
attempted  to  carry  on  the  government,  and  to  recall  to 
his  councils  the  Melbourne  administration,  which  he  had 
previously  summarily  dismissed,  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Li  deciding  the  fate  of  a ministry, 
the  House  of  Lords,  we  have  already  seen,'  are  practically 
powerless.  The  Grey  Ministry  (in  1830 — 1834),  which 
Avas  remarkably  strong  both  at  home  and  abroad,  wa,s 
throughout  opposed  in  the  Ix>rds  by  a decided  and 
constantly  increa.sing  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Derby  administrations,  in  1852  and  1858,  though  ap- 
proved and  sustained  in  the  Upper  House,  were  speedily 
broken  up  because  they  could  not  command  a majority 
in  the  Commons.  And  the  Palmerston  ministry  in  18G4, 
when  their  foreign  policy  was  censured  by  the  Hou.se  of 
Lords,  were  able  to  set  at  nought  this  hostile  vote,  in 
consequence  of  obtaining  a small  majority,  up6n  a similar 
question,  in  the  Lower  House.  These  examples  are 
sufficient  to  prove  tlie  great  and  preponderating  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  this  authority  has  not 
been  abused,  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  moderation  Avhich  has 
generally  pervaded  the  councils  of  that  assembly,  and  also 

• Russell,  Eng.  Const  new  ed.  p.  xlviii.  * Ante,  p.  27. 
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to  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
hereditary  aristocracy,  wliich,  happily  for  tlie  equilibrium 
of  the  constitution,  still  finds  e.xpression  within  its  walls. 

These  preliminary  observations  upon  the  system  of 
parliamentary  government  in  England  will,  it  is  hoped, 
afford  some  idea  of  its  true  cliaracter,  and  serve  to 
explain  the  chief  points  of  contrast  between  our  modern 
political  institutions  and  those  which  were  in  operation 
prior  to  the  Eevolution  of  1G88. 

rnriia-  It  must  be  evident  to  the  student  of  history,  that 
parliamentarj'  government  is  no  recent  political  device, 
nicnt.  but  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  growth  of  foundation 
principles  in  the  Englisli  constitution  ; and  that  the  tran- 
sition, from  the  ancient  method  of  government  by  pre- 
rogative to  that  which  now  prevails,  has  been  a gradual 
and  legitimate  development.  Whether  the  modern  system 
is,  in  eveiy  respect,  the  most  perfect  or  the  best  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  natioir,  it  is  not  the  object 
of  tlie  present  writer  to  inquire.  He  is  not  concerned 
with  the  special  advocacy  of  any  particular  form  of 
government ; but  it  hixs  been  his  aim  to  describe  the 
actual  working  of  representative  institutions  in  England 
as  they  now  exist.  He  has  not  refrained  from  noticing, 
as  opportunity  offered,  the  peculiar  defects  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he 
conceives  that  system  to  be  exposed.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  bound  in  faime.ss  to  point  out  its  peculiar  ments 
and  advantages,  whereby  it  has  become  so  popular  at 
home,  and  a model  for  imitation  in  so  many  countries 
abroad.  These  advantages  have  been  admirably  stated  by 
Rowlands,  in  his  work  on  the  English  Constitution,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Its  pofu-  Tlio  valac  [of  parliamentary  government]  in  bringing  tlie 
liar  ailran-  monarchy  into  unison  with  the  freedom  demanded  and  obtained  by 
ta„c8.  other  institutions  of  the  government  and  by  the  people,  cannot 

be  too  highly  cstimatctl.  It  htrs  changed  the  vague,  precarious,  and 
in’c.sponsible  authority  of  tlie  ancient  monarchs  for  an  executive 
council,  nominated  by  the  monarch  from  the  peers  and  reprosen- 
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Intivos  of  llie  people,  but  actinjT  under  the  direct  influence  of  tlio 
House  of  Commons,  and  arconutabio  there  for  all  its  jiroccedinps. 

It  has  roliuvo<l  the  kinp  from  the  burden,  and  from  the  inonil  us 
well  as  actual  resjionsibility,  of  directinpf  or  conducting  the  state 
affiiirs  ; and  whilst  ho  retains  his  high  jwsition  as  chief  of  the  state, 
and  the  {)owor  of  impressing  his  views  of  govcrnmimt  on  his  minis- 
ters when  in  office,  and  of  selecting  new  niiuistera  wdien  a change  is 
rcipiired,  he  is  not  involved  in  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  rival 
statesmen  who  from  time  to  tinu;  l)ccomo  his  servants  as  minis- 
ters of  the  crown.  With  respect  to  the  people,  it  has  opened  the 
road  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  to  tlie  ambition  of  all  who  can 
rai.se  themselves  to  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; and  thus 
it  places  political  power  of  the  highe.st  order  in  the  most  eminent 
and  distinguished  of  the  people  themselves. * 

To  tliis  it  should  bo  added,  that  in  times  of  dilTiculty 
a parliamentary  constitution  possesses  additional  advtm- 
tages  over  every  other  form  of  government.  If  the 
statesman  at  the  helm  should  prove  deficient  in  vigour 
or  sagacity,  u])on  emergencies  arising  that  were  not 
contemplated  when  he  was  originally  placed  in  o(fic.e, 
he  ctm  be  promptly  removed,  and  replaced  by  one  more 
fitted  for  the  occasion  ; and  this  can  be  elTected,  through 
the  interposition  of  rarliament,  without  the  necessity  for 
re-sorting  to  any  e.vtreme  measures,  and  w'ithout  disturbing 
the  ordinary  course  of  public  atfaii’s.'’ 

j\s  a suitable  introducli(»i  to  the  more  jwac.tical  ])art  Subjwis 
of  this  treati.se,  it  is  propo.sed,  in  the  two  following  chap- 
tors,  to  give  a brief  outline  of  the  leading  events  in  the  twiaisc. 
annals  of  England  which  tend  to  elucidate  the  origin  and 
progre.ss  of  our  present  political  institutions  ; together 
willi  a summary  of  the  constitutional  histoiy  of  the 
successive  administrations  of  England  from  1782  to  our 
own  day. 

‘ IJowlnnila,  Knp  Con.st.  p.  4.SS.  I,orJ.\bcrdocn  wa^  compcllml  to  give 
See  further,  a’S  to  tlio  mlvantagc.H  of  place  to  Ixinl  Falnierston,  in  whom 
pnrliitnienliii'v  government  over  the  tlio  nation  hafl  confidence  as  n vigo- 
sy.steiu  which  it  supersedeil,  Orey,  rons  war  minister.  It  was  said  of  tile 
I’arl.  (iovt.  p.  aid.  1 louse  of  (.'ommons,  on  this  occasion, 

'■Thus,  upon  the  sudden  crisis  of  that  they  had  ‘ turned  out  the  Quaker, 
the  Crimean  War,  and  as  the  re-sidt  and  put  in  the  pugilist.’ — yho/cAot  on 
of  parliauienti'.ry  inp-qiositioii,  the  fhc  Cohiml,  Forlnujhlly  Ifcvicw,  No. 
r«;spectahlo  hut  too  pacific  premier  I,  p,  20. 

VOI.  ' n 
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We  shiill  next  consider  tlie  precise  position  of  the 
sovereign  in  relation  to  parliamentary  government. 
The  leading  prerogatives  of  the  crown  will  be  then  sepa- 
rately reviewed,  and  the  limits  of  the  control  which  may 
be  rightfully  exercised  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
over  the  adrninistnition  of  the  .same,  by  responsible  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  will  be  ex|)lained  and  illustrated. 
The  origin,  histoiy,  and  duties  of  the  cabinet  council,  and 
the  political  functions  of  the  several  membens  who  com- 
pose the  administration,  will  next  engage  our  attention. 
Finally,  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  members  of  the 
government,  in  the  conduct  of  public  business  in  Parlia- 
ment, will  be  bi'iedy  described. 

In  treating  upon  the  various  and  important  questions 
contained  in  this  work,  due  regard  Avill  be  paid  to  the 
rwordetl  opinions  of  eminent  statesmen  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  practicjil  expo.sition  of  our  parliamentary 
system  ; and  numerous  precedents  will  be  adduced,  at 
every  stage  of  the  inquiry,  not  merely  to  corroborate  tlie 
doctiine  advanced  in  the  text,  but  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  the  principles  and  ])ractices  of  par- 
liamentary government  lau'c  been  graduallv  developed, 
and  become  incoq)orated  as  recognised  parts  of  the 
British  constitution. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OUIGIX  AND  PROGRESS  OP  PARLIAMEXTARY 
GOVERXMEXT. 

Ix  tlie  compilation  of  tliis  chapter,  the  autlior  would  dis- 
' claim  any  pretensions  to  originality  or  research.  The  cir- 
cum.stances  which  gave  rise  to  the  e.xisting  political  insti- 
tutions of  England  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Hallam,  Macaulay,  ila}’,  and  other  authors  of  established 
reputation.  No  account  of  these  events  can  be  complete 
which  does  not  mainly  rely  upon  the  facts  elicited,  and 
the  conclusions  arrived  at,  by  these  able  commentators. 
It  hiis  therefore  seemed  preferable  to  the  present  writer, 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  folhnving  pages,  he  has  occa- 
sion to  avail  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  to 
quote  their  own  words,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  narrative,  in  phrases  less  accurate  and  perspicuous. 

It  wios  customary  with  the  older  writci's  upon  the 
constitution  of  England  to  trace  the  rise  of  our  repre- 
sentative system  to  the  institutions  which  existed  amongst 
the  Anglo-Saxons ; but  the  elaborate  researches  of 
Palgravc,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Ilallam,  Sir  W.  Betham, 
and  of  the  learned  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  Reports  of 
the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  Dignity 
of  a Peer  of  the  Realm,  have  shown  this  to  be  a fallacy. 
'J'he  Anglo-Saxons  lUKloubtedly  possessed  a well-ordenal 
government,  which  allbrdcd  to  the  people  a large  amount 
of  personal  liberty.  Their  local  assemblies  were,  in 
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tlieory  at  least,  extremely  democratic ; but  ‘ there  is  no 
trace  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  either  of  representative 
commoners  or  of  a peerage  like  the  modern.’* 

'Without  entering  into  the  difficult  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  Engli-h  rarliament,  it  may  sudice  to  state 
the  general  result  arrived  at  by  the  labours  of  the  learned 
Avriters  above  mentioned,  that  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  although  the  sovereign  occasionally  convened 
councils  and  asked  their  advice,  Avhicli  he  followed  or 
not,  as  he  thought  fit,  there  existed  no  deliberative 
legislative  assembly  in  England,  and  tliat  it  Avas  not  until 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  EdAAard  IT.  that  it  As-as 
declared  and  enacted  that  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
realm  should  be  in  the  king,  Avith  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  lords  spintual  and  temi)oral  and  commons  in 
rarliament  assembled.  ‘ This  may  be  considered,’  says 
Pir  'William  I’etliam,  ‘ the  first  succe.ssful  and  ofTectual 
attempt  to  settle  a free  constitutiomd  government.  The 
asscmblj'  Avas  afterAvards  modified  from  time  to  time 
until  the  reigm  of  Ilemy  IV.,  aliout  Avhich  time  it  obtained 
the  division  into  Iavo  distinct  Houses,  a.s  it  has  since 
continued.”’ 

During  this  period,  and  more  or  less  until  the  epoch  of 
the  RcA'olution  of  1088,  the  gOA-crnuient  of  the  country 
Avas  carried  on  by  virtue  of  the  king’s  prerogative.  pi> 
long  as  the  House  of  Commons  Avas  merely  regarded  as  a 
machine  for  granting  momy,  Avith  no  substantial  voice  in 
general  legislation,  or  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  the 
Avill  of  the  monarch  Avas  supreme,  if  not  indisputable. 
The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  croAvn,  irn'spective  of  par- 
liamentary supplies,  sudiced  for  its  customaiy  expc’iidi- 
ture,  and  it  Avas  only  Avheu  more  money  aa’us  Avanted,  for 
<‘Xtraordinar\’  purpo.ses,  that  it  became  necessaiy  to  apply 
to  rarliament.  When  a meeting  of  Parliament  took 


* Afnckiiilnsli.  ITist.  of  Eti"limd,  * r«tlinin,  Kciutul  nmt  Pari.  lAijitii- 
vol.  i.  p.  7a  i Park's  Leotiiros,  pp.  tirs,  pp.  11-1.3. 
e.s-7i3 
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place,  the  influence  of  the  king  and  liis  nobles  was  gene- 
rally [)arainount.  If  grievances  could  not  otherwise  be 
redressed,  a grant  of  supply,  conditional  upon  their  re- 
moval, had  to  be  re-sorted  to.  This  method,  though 
often  efiectual,  occjisionally  led  to  collisions  between  the 
crown  and  rarliament.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
or  Elizabeth,  this  was  the  practical  shape  of  the  English 
political  system,  the  king,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons 
each  acting  upon  their  own  view  of  their  peculiar  in- 
terests. The  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment was  an  indication  of  a coming  change.  During 
that  memorable  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  the  king  took  !iU‘nt  by 
his  stand  upon  his  prerogative,  while  the  Commons,  who 
had  begun  to  af)j)rec;iate  their  power,  contended  for 
popular  rights.  Various  attempts  were  made  by  the 
king  to  will'  over  to  his  cau.se  his  most  formidable  op- 
ponents in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  had  not  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  making  them  his  ministers,  and 
using  them  as  the  channels  of  his  influence,  while  they 
continued  to  retain  the  confidence  of  their  own  party. 

Charles  I.  never  jiromoted  any  parliamentary  leader  to 
olDce  until  he  had  lost  all  power  and  popularity  amongst 
his  former  associates  by  an  avowed  desertion  to  the 
separate  part}’  of  the  king.  Consequently,  these  attempts 
proved  wholly  unavailing  to  bring  about  a cordial  co- 
operation between  the  crown  and  the  Commons,  and  the 
terrible  cata.strophc  of  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy 
naturally  en.sued.'  But  it  is  a remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  Grand  llemonstrance,  which  was  ad-  oripin  <•' 
dressed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  Charles  I.  in  Ifi  ll, 
ihe  priucij)le  of  mini.stenal  responsibility  is  clistmctly  bii.ty. 
refiTied  to,  as  a method  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
Parliament,  and  of  protecting  the  king  from  evil  coun- 
.«ellors.  It  was  proposed  in  this  able  document  that 
thenceforth  such  coun.sellors,  ambassadors,  and  other 


' luUnl>.  Ueview,  vol.  \iv.  p.  o<Kl,  &c. 
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ministers  only  should  be  employed  as  were  able  to  reUiiu 
the  confidence  of  rarliament.'*  The  king,  however, 
had  previously  declared  that  he  would  neither  separate 
the  obedience  of  his  servants  from  his  own  acts,  nor 
suffer  them  to  be  punished  for  executing  his  commands.* 
Conciliation,  therefore,  was  impossible,  and  both  king  and 
Parliament  were  driven  to  the  commission  of  violent  and 
unwarrantable  dee<ls. 

The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  under  Charles  II.  was 
t<jo  hastily  effected  to  admit  of  needful  constitutional  re- 
strictions being  imposed,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  t)f 
former  grievance.s.  Accordingly,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  nation  was  continually 
suffering  under,  or  struggling  against,  the  exercise  of  the 
king’s  prerogative — against  the  claim,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  to  an  indefeasible  right  of  power,  neither  responsi- 
ble nor  to  be  resisted,  and  from  the  effects  of  wliich  there 
was  no  legal  remedy.' 

Meanwhile,  the  influence  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons 
began  to  make  itself  felt  in  matters  heretofore  presunieil 
to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament.  It  wfis 
during  the  Ix)ng  Parliament  (temp.  Charles  II.  ICCI- 
1679)  that  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  to  the  crown  to  distinct  and  specific  services 
was  first  introduced.  This  was  not  accomplished  without 
difficulty.  Clarendon  and  the  old  court  party  inveighed 
against  it  as  an  invention  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  crown  ; but  the  king  himself  acquie.sced  in  the  views 
of  the  Commons,  considering  it  the  most  hkely  way  of 
ensuring  their  ready  compliance  with  his  demands.  On  a 
later  occasion,  however,  the  unworthy  Ilouse  of  Commons 
that  sat  iu  1085,  not  content  with  a needless  augmen- 
tation of  the  revenue,  took  credit  with  the  king  for  not 
having  appropriated  the  suj)plies.  But  from  the  Revolu- 

'*  See  Forater’d  Debates  on  the  p.  •'>.32. 

Grand  Heiaonstranre,  pp.  272,  273.  * Coxe’a  A\'nlpola  (Pownaira  Pa- 

• CampbeH’s  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  pir),  vol.  ill.  p.  lilO. 
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tioii,  the  system  of  fippropriation  was  made  a regular  part 
of  the  scheme  of  government,  which  was  then  esUiblislied 
for  tlie  better  securing  the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges 
of  the  English  nation.  Once  recognised  as  an  undisputeil 
principle,  the  appropriation  of  the  supplies  necessarily  led 
to  the  preparation  by  the  crown  of  estimates  of  the  sums 
required,  and  of  the  services  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
apply  the  same.  Thus  the  House  of  Commous  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  not  merely  a general  control  over  the  public 
revenues,  but  an  authoritative  voice  in  respect  to  the 
details  of  public  expenditure.* •* 

In  reviewing  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Sove- 
reigns of  the  houses  of  Tudor  and  Stuart,  Hallam  re- 
marks that  they  were  the  master  movers  of  their  own 
policy,  albeit  not  always  with  as  much  ability  as  dili- 
gence ; that  they  were  not  very  susceptible  of  advice,  but 
always  sufliciently  acquainted  with  the  details  of  govern- 
ment to  act  without  it.*"  lu  a word,  they  ruled  by  virtue 
of  their  prerogative,  and  with  the  aid  of  ministers  of 
state  who  had  no  necessary  connection  with  Parliament, 
and  were  only  amenable  thereto  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.*  Hence  arose  frequent  altercations  and 
struggles  between  the  crown  and  Parliament,  which 
sometimes  could  only  be  decided  by  an  ajjpeal  to  the 
sword.  Although,  in  the  main,  the  people  were  contented 
and  prosperous,  and  the  great  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty  continued  to  advance,  yet  the  security  for  the 
public  welfare  depended  too  much  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  monarch,  and  his  ability  to  rule  with 
foresight  and  beneficence.  Herein  consisted  the  peculiar 
weakness  of  government  by  prerogative.  When  the  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  authority  fell  into  bad  hands,  or  irrecon- 
cilable differences  arose  between  the  crown  and  the  Par- 
liament, there  was  no  adequate  security  against  misrule. 


* Park’s  Dojrnifts,  I^octuro  XIII.  p. 

Hatsoll,  vol.  iii  p.  202.  ‘ Park’s  Dogrinas,  p.  41. 

•*  Hallam,  Const  Hist.  Tol.  iii. 
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and  no  remedy  to  prevent  national  discontent  from  ferment- 
ing into  open  rebellion.  Two  revolutions  within  the  space 
of  half  a century,  and  a dynasty  of  kings  sent  into  per- 
manent exile  for  the  continued  infraction  of  popular  rights, 
proved  the  necessity  for  a vital  change  in  the  practice,  if 
not  in  the  theory  of  the  cotistitution. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  the  E(‘volution  of  1088,  the 
attention  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  was  dirceUsl  to 
the  endeavour  to  bring  the  executive  and  legislative 
j)owers  into  more  harmonious  action.  Tliis  w;is  mainly 
(■llected  by  a more  distinct  recognition  than  lieretofore  of 
the  doctrine  of  ministerial  resjamsibility  to  Parliament. 
But  it  was  only  bj-  slow  degrees,  and  as  the  result  of 
])olitical  experience  painfully  acquired  on  all  sides,  that  • 
this  doctrine  became  fully  accej>ted. 

It  has  always  been  a leading  maxim  of  the  British  con- 
stitution that  ‘ the  king  can  do  no  wrong.’ lie  is  to  be 
accounted  as  responsible  to  God  alone  for  the  righteous 
exercise  of  authority  over  the  j)eople  of  his  realm.  It  is 
not  meant  by  this  doctrine  that  the  king  is  above  the 
laws,  and  that  all  his  acts  are  necessarily  just  and  right. 
As  an  individual  ho  is  independent  of,  and  not  amenable 
to,  any  earthly  power  or  jurisdiction  ; but  all  his  acts  are, 
nevertheless,  controlled  by  the  law  ; and  ‘ the  body  politic 
is  reared  upon  the  basis,  tliat  the  law  is  above  the  head 
of  the  stite,  and  not  the  he:id  of  the  state  above  the 
law.’’  The  maxim  that  ‘the  king  can  do  no  wrong,’ 
while  it  sounds  like  a moral  paradox,  is,  in  fact,  but  the 
form  of  expressing  a great  constitutional  principle,  that 
no  mismanagement  in  government  is  imputable  to  the 
sovereign  personally;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  true,  that  no  wrong  can  be  done  to  tho  people  for 
which  the  constitution  does  not  provide  a remedy."’ 


* Sep  Bowver.  Const.  I.aw,  p.  l.'U! ; 
tiroom’-s  Ix'^oil  .Mii..\iin.s,  p.  40.  Ami 
Maurice's  paper.  Do  Kinp<  rei^m  by 
the  Grace  of  God  ? in  Tracts  for 
I’rietls  and  I’cople,  second  scrie.s,  p.35. 


‘ .See  Smith’s  I’nrl.Ttemenibranoer, 
1801,  pp.  l‘,»7-2(K). 

^ See  Amos,  Knsrli.sli  Pon-titution 
in  the  Itei^'n  ofClinrle.s  II.  pp.  11-IU; 
Pox,  Kng.  G.ivt,  p.  IKi. 
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Tliese  seeming  anomalies  £U'e  reconciled  by  the  iin[)ortant 
axiom  that  the  king  can  perform  no  act  of  government 
of  himself,  but  that  all  acts  of  the  crown  must  bo  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  done  by  some  minister  responsible 
to  parliament."  This  principle,  now  so  well  understood,  was 
not  recognised  in  its  entirety  until  a comparativel)"  recent 
period  ; for  while  it  is  a necessary  corollary  from  the  [)riu- 
ci|)les  of  government  established  by  the  Revolution  of 
1(188,  we  find  it  first  asserted,  without  exception  or  qua-  Ministerial 
lification,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.°  At  the  same  time, 
it  ha.s  always  been  acknowledged,  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness,  that  tin:  king’s  ministers  were  answerable  for  all 
!icts  of  government  that  could  in  any  way  be  traced  to 
their  advice  or  co-operation.  Either  by  parliamentiiry 
censure,  or  impeachment,  or  by  ordinary  jirocess  of  law, 
unworthy  ministers  have,  from  a very  early  period,  been 
ciilled  to  account  for  complicity  in  acts  of  misgovernment. 

But  this  mode  of  redre.ss  was  invariably  doubtful  and 
unccrtiiin.  In  the  days  when  the  collective  responsibility 
of  the  administration  for  the  acts  of  each  individual  minis- 
ter formed  no  part  of  the  theoiy  of  government,  it  was 
not  etisy  to  ascertain  upon  whom  to  affix  the  responsibility 
for  any  particular  ofTeiice.  So  long  as  a minister  of  .state 
retained  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  convict  him  of  misconduct,  or  make  him 
amenable  for  misdeeds  agreed  upon  in  secret,  and  which 
were  perhaps  commanded  by  the  king  himself ; so  that 
opposition  to  a suspected  favourite  commonly  took  the 
shape  of  intrigues  to  di.splace  him  from  power,  or  gave 
rise  to  open  resistance  to  the  crown  itself. 


" ScD  Clmp.  IV.  On  the  Sove- 
reign. 

" By  tlie  Duke  of  .\rgyle,  in  the 
Iloii.se"  of  Lordu,  in  1730:  I’arl.  lif  t. 
.X.  1 13.S.  See  Ilnllani,  (tonst.  lli.st. 
iii.  315,  n.  .VnJ  in  n debate  in  tlie 
House  of  Coniniona,  on  Fehriiiiry  13, 
1741,  Sir  .lohn  Itimianl  tlius  ex- 
piessed  himself ; ‘ The  king  may,  it  is 


true,  exercise  .some  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  without  o-iking  the 
advice  of  any  minister;  but  if  he  does 
make  a wrong  use  of  any  of  his  pn>- 
rogative.s,  his  ministers  mii.st  answer 
for  it,  if  they  continue  to  be  hi.s 
minister.-*.' — J’urL  Hitt.  vol.  xi.  p. 
I20S. 
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The  necessity  for  some  constitutional  provision  to 
require  that  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  through  whose 
agency  all  allairs  of  sUite  are  conducted,  should  be  pub- 
licly known — in  order  tliat  tliey  iniglit  be  Iield  account- 
able to  rarliamenl  for  the  advice  they  liad  given  to  the 
sovereign,  and  for  tlie  consequences  of  acts  which  had 
been  brought  about  througli  their  own  instruinentalit}- — 
was  strikingly  exeniplilied  in  the  case  of  the  Partition 
Treaties,  which  occurred  in  1098.  The  Uouse  of  Com- 
mons were  of  opinion  that  these  treaties  were  highly 
injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and  it  w:is  proposed  to 
impeach  Lord  Somers,  wlio,  as  Chancellor,  had  aflixed 
to  them  the  great  seal.  Somei's,  in  his  defence,  alleged 
that  he  had  op[)osed  the  treaties,  but  that  he  had  put  the 
great  seal  to  one  of  them  by  the  king’s  command,  con- 
sidering that  he  wiis  bound  to  do  so.  Dissatisfied  with 
this  explanation,  the  Commons  resolved  upon  his  im- 
peachment. They  also  determined  to  impeach  the  Earl 
of  Portland,  Lord  Orford,  and  Lord  Ilahfax,  who,  as  pro- 
minent members  of  the  administration,  were  held  respon- 
sible for  advising  this  objectionable  measure.  But  it 
jiroved  that  these  noblemen  had  had  nothing  to  do 'with 
the  matter,  and  that  the  treaties  had  been  negotiated  by 
the  king  himself.  Lord  Somers  was  acquitted  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  notwithstanding  the  unwarrantable  nature 
of  his  defence,  in  trusting  for  the  justification  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  king’s  command ; an  excuse  which  was 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  true  principles  of  responsible 
government,  and  which,  if  recognised  as  sufiicient,  would 
deprive  Parliament  of  all  control  over  the  executive  ad- 
ministration.'’ The  proceedings  against  the  other  members 
of  the  ministry  were  equally  unsuccessful,  it  being  imjios- 

f Contraat  the  conduct  of  Lord  pcwilively  refu.scd  to  do  so,  solely  l)o- 
Soraers  in  this  particular  with  that  cause  he  deemed  thetreatiesiiiques- 
of  his  successor  in  the  chancellorship,  tion  to  bo  injurious  to  the  interests 
Lord  Ilardwicke,  who,  on  two  oc-  of  England.  Sec  Harris’s  Life  <d’ 
casions  when  required  by  George  II.  Ilardwichc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5i),  3tf‘J;  vol. 
to  put  the  great  seal  to  conventions  iii.  p.  Glfil. 
concluded  by  the  sovereign  himself, 
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sible  to  prove  that  they  had  been  parties  to  the  obnoxious 
treaty. Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  bring  lioine  to  anyone 
responsibility  for  this  act  of  arbitrary  power,  the  House  of 
Commons  set  about  the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  offence.  Tliis  they  endeavoured  to  effect 
by  the  introduction  of  a clause  into  the  Act  of  Settlement 
wliich  provide<l,  that  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  ‘ all  matters  relating  to  the  well-governing  of 
this  kingdom,  which  are  properly  cognisable  in  the  Privy 
Council  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  shall  be 
transacted  there,  and  all  resolutions  taken  thereupon 
shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  Privy  Conned  as  shall  advise 
or  consent  to  the  same.’ ' This  provision  wiis  meant  to 
compel  the  discussion  of  all  state  allairs  in  full  Privy 
Council,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  promoted  and  tluse  who  opposed  each  resolu- 
tion, by  rc(piiring  all  who  voted  for  it  to  sign  their  names 
thereto.  It  was,  however,  soon  perceived  that  such 
a system  would  cause  inlinite  delay  and  embarrassment 
in  governing  the  kingdom ; while  doubtless  it  was  also 
obnoxious  to  the  ministry,  who  were  not  as  yet  prepared 
to  assume  such  a delinite  responsibility,  involving  with  it 
prospective  anticipations  of  impeachment  and  disgrace.' 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  reign,  before  the  time  when 
it  was  to  have  come  into  operation,  it  was  formally 
i’cpcaled.‘ 

Another  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement, — which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  framed  in  connexion  with  the  fore- 
going,— declared  that  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
should  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons. 
This  salutaiy  provision  still  remains  in  force,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  sense  of  individual  rosponsibihty 
of  ministers.  It  has  bei-n  interpreted  by  Blackstone  iis 
designed  to  prevent  the  royal  pardon  from  being  available 

TIftllanrs  Const,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  ' 12  & 13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  § 4. 

253  ; Campbell’s  Cbaucellors,  vol.  iv.  • Creasy,  English  Const,  p. 
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peiuling  an  iinpcadiinent,  and  in  bar  to  its  progress ; but 
not  to  restrain  a pardon  after  tlie  conclusion  of  the  trial.“ 

Although  the  Act  of  Settlement  proved  abortive  to 
ensure  the  direct  accountability  of  the  advisers  of  the 
crown  to  rarlianient,  yet  that  residt  was  gradually  brought 
about  by  tlie  course  of  events,  in  a way  that  was  quite 
unfore.seen  by  the  politicians  and  statesmen  who  eflected 
the  Kevolution. 

William  III.  had  been  summoned  to  the  throne  of 
England  by  the  two  llouses  of  rarliament,  in  order  tliat 
he  might  rule  as  a constitutional  sovereign.  The  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject,  for  infringing  which  King 
James  had  forfeited  his  crown,  had  been  declared  by 
rarliament  in  a document  which  was  prc.sented  to  tlie 
rrince  of  Orange  upon  his  assumption  of  the  government. 
They  had  afterwards  been  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Bights, 
as  part  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
motive  and  condition  of  the  revolution-settlement.  The 
king,  on  his  own  part,  was  sincere  in  his  resolve  and 
endeavour  to  discharge  his  sacred  obligations  with  fidelity. 
But  owing  to  the  natural  reserve  of  his  disposition,  and 
his  large  capacity  for  administration,  lie  relied  much  le.ss 
upon  the  advice  of  his  ministers  than  would  now  be 
expected  of  a constitutional  king.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  te.stimony  of  Ilallam,  William  was  eminently  his  own 
minister,  and  was  better  fitted  for  that  office  than  any  of 
those  Avho  served  him.’'  In  all  domestic  matters,  as  a 
general  rule,  he  Avas  Avont  to  consult  his  ministers,’'  and  to 
govern  through  their  instrumentality;  but  he  still  jire- 
served  in  his  own  hands  the  supreme  control.  Questions  of 
Avar  and  diplomacj%  however,  the  king  reserved  to  him- 


“ AVarren’s  Black.  Com.  Abridged, 
p.  Gia. 

' Ilidinin,  vol.  iii.  pp.  252,  .ISS. 

” 111  1701,  wliuii  till!  n igii  of  Wil- 
liam HI.  drawing  too  close,  it 
was  iimde  tlie  siibjei  t of  complaint 
by  I-oid  Simdirlond,  in  a letter  of 
iidvico  addreaiiod  to  Lord  tiomers, 


that  Ilia  AInje.sty  evinced  too  miicti 
neglect  and  distrust  of  bi.a  cabinet ; 
till!  renioiistranco  was  sumiued  up  in 
tlie.se  aigiiitie.-mt  words  : ‘ It  would  bo 
mucli  for  the  king's  aervieo  if  ho 
liroiight  his  all'aii's  to  he  debated  at 
that  council.’ — I'id.  Jlid.  of  Umj.  vol. 
iv.  p.  I'U. 
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Self ; and  liis  advisers,  conscious  that  they  were  less  versed 
in  military  and  foreign  affairs  than  their  royal  master, 
were  content  to  leave  with  him  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  to  know  only  what  he  thought  fit  to  communi- 
cate about  the  instructions  which  he  gave  to.  his  own 
ambassadors,  or  concerning  the  conferences  which  he  held 
^v^th  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes.*  We  have  seen 
the  consequences  of  this  policy  in  diplomatic  affairs  in  the 
matter  of  the  Partition  Treaties  ; but  so  deep-seated  was 
the  conviction  that  military  afliiirs  were  a branch  of  the 
prerogative  that  belonged  exclusively  to  the  king  him- 
self, that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1800  that  it  was  fully 
conceded  that  the  management  of  the  army,  in  common 
with  all  other  prerogatives,  was  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  ministers.^ 

To  William  III.,  however,  is  due  the  credit  of  the 
fonnation  of  the  first  administration  avowedly  constructed 
upon  the  basis  of  party,  in  order  that  it  might  carry  on 
the  king’s  government  in  conformity  with  the  general 
political  views  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  ministry  was  composed  of  statesmen  who  had  seats 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  thereby  sup- 
plying a defect  in  the  scheme  of  government,  the  want  of 
wiiich  in  the  j)lan  propounded  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  tlie  failure  of  that  projected  reform. 
The  history  of  this  remarkable  transaction,  which  consti- 
tutes such  a memorable  epoch  in  our  political  annals,  is 
reserved  for  another  (chapter,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
treat,  with  more  detail,  of  the  origin  and  develoj)ment  of 
the  cabinet  council.  Suffice  it  here  to  state,  that  during 
this  reign  the  di-stinction  between  tlie  cabinet  and  the 
privy  council, — and  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  from 
deliberation  upon  all  affairs  of  state,  except  of  the  most 
formal  dcs(!ription, — wa.s  fully  estaldished,  and  that  the 
kiii'^’s  ministers  were  first  introduced  into  Parliament  for 

O 

• Macaulay,  vul.  v.  p.  12.1.  ’ May,  Hist  toI.  i.  p.  «7. 
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the  avowed  purpose  of  explaining,  defending,  and  carrying 
out  the  measures  of  government ; thereby  practically 
asserting  a constitutional  principle,  which  it  w’as  reserved 
for  another  generation  to  bring  to  maturity,  that  ministers 
are  responsible  to  Parliament  for  every  act  of  the  crown 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

Henceforward  (to  use  the  words  of  May)  a succession  of 
monarchs  arose,  less  capable  tlian  William,  and  of  ministers  gifted 
with  extraordinary  ability  and  force  of  character,  who  rapidly 
reduced  to  practice  the  theory  of  ministerial  responsibility.  Under 
the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  government  of  the  state 
was  conducted  throughout  all  its  departments  by  ministers  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  for  every  act  of  their  administration,  without 
whose  advice  no  act  could  be  done,  who  could  be  dismissed  for 
inca])acity  or  failure,  and  impeached  for  political  crimes  ; a)id  who 
resigned  when  their  advice  was  disregarded  by  the  crown  or  their 
policy  di.sapproved  by  Parliament.  With  ministers  thus  re.sjion- 
sible,  ‘ the  king  could  do  no  wrong.’  The  Stuarts  had  strained 
prerogative  so  far  that  it  had  twice  snap]Ted  asunder  in  their  hands. 
They  had  exercised  it  personally,  and  were  held  personally  respon- 
sible for  its  exercise.  One  had  paid  the  penalty  with  his  head  ; 
another  with  his  crown ; and  their  family  had  been  proscribed  for 
over.  But  now,  if  the  jmerogativo  was  strained,  the  ministers  were 
condemned,  and  not  the  king.  If  the  people  cried  out  against  the 
government,  instead  of  a revolution  there  was  merely  a change  of 
ministry.  Instead  of  dangerous  conflicts  between  the  crown  and 
the  Parliament,  there  succeeded  struggles  between  rival  parties  for 
parliamentary  majorities ; and  the  successful  party  wielded  all  the 
power  of  the  state.  Upon  ministers,  therefore,  devolved  the  entire 
burthen  of  public  affairs;  they  relieved  the  crown  of  its  cares  and 
perils,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  appropriated  nearly'  all  its 
authority.  The  king  reigned,  but  his  ministore  governed.* 

During  tlii.s  period  in  our  political  history,  the  cabinet 
council  began  to  a.ssume  a definite  shape  and  organisation, 
distinct  from  the  privy  council,  whose  functions  it  had 
for  the  most  part  superseded  ; and  the  direct  interference 
of  the  sovereign  in  public  alTairs  gave  Avay  to  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  ministers  of  the  crown,  exercised  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  their  roj-al  ma-ster.  These 
innovations  upon  the  ancient  usages  of  the  constitution, 
Avhich  Averc  none  the  le.«s  important  because  they  had 

■ May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  5,0. 
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been  gradually  and  silently  effected,  merit,  and  will  bere- 
after  obtain,  a more  ample  consideration.* 

flaking  use  of  their  undoubted  prerogative  of  selecting 
their  own  ministers,  it  had  been  customary  for  the  so- 
vereigns of  England,  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  to  choose 
men  to  fdl  the  high  offices  of  state  upon  personal  grounds, 
without  regard  to  their  general  agreement  upon  political 
questions.  Party  as  well  as  jiarliamentary  government 
originated  with  William  III.,  who,  in  1G9G,  constructed 
his  first  parliamentary  ministry  upon  an  exclusively 
Whig  basis.  But  the  idea  was  unhappily  abandoned  by 
the  king  in  his  subsequent  administrations,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  House  of  Ilanover  ascended  the  throne  that 
ministers  were,  as  a general  nde,  exclusively  selected 
from  amongst  those  who  were  of  the  same  political  creed, 
or  who  were  willing  to  fight  under  the  same  political 
banner.  Queen  Anne  was  inclined  to  fiivour  the  Tories, 
and  in  1710  she  authorised  the  appointment  of  a de- 
cidedly Tory  ministry  ; upon  the  awession  of  George  I., 
however,  the  Wliig  party  obtained  possession  of  tlie 
government,  and  continued  for  a long  time  to  maintain 
the  upper  hand,  compelling  the  king  to  sacrifice  his  per- 
sonal inclinations  in  favour  of  their  party  leaders.*’ 

The  reigns  of  the  first  three  Georges  were  characterised 
by  the  strife  of  rival  factions  to  obtain  possession  of  office, 
and  to  coerce  the  sovereign,  by  the  united  influence  of  the 
great  families,  to  choose  his  ministers  exclusively  from 
amongst  themselves.  George  I.  and  liis  successor  suc- 
cumbed to  the  necassity  of  conciliating  the  aristocracy, 
who  by  their  wcaltli  and  territorial  possessions  had  ob- 
Uiined  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  Parliasucnt.  But 
subjection  to  Whig  control  in  any  shape  was  peculiarly 
irksome  to  George  III.,  who  being  naturally  fond  of 
power,  detennined  when  he  became  king  to  use  his 
jn’crogativc  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Accordingly, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  he  immediately  endeu- 

■ -Seo  Clmpter  IV.  on  the  i^overeien,  nml  Vol.  II.  ch.  I,  on  the  ruhinet 
CouucU,  ^ Hist,  vol  i.  p.  7. 
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voured  ‘ to  loosen  the  ties  of  party,  and  to  break 
down  the  confederacy  of  the  great  Whig  families,  lli.s 
desire  was  to  undertake  pei-sonally  the  chief  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  to  direct  the  policy  of  his  ministeis, 
and  himself  to  distribute  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  lie 
was  ambitious  not  onl}’  to  reign,  but  to  govern.  Ilis  will 
was  strong  and  resolute,  his  courage  high,  and  his  talent 
for  intrigue  considerable.  He  came  to  the  throne  deter- 
mined to  exalt  the  kingly  office  ; and  throughout  his  long 
reign  he  never  lost  sight  of  that  object.’ ' The  constant 
aim  of  the  king  was  to  be,  in  effect.  Ids  own  minister. 
‘ When  ministers  not  of  his  own  choice  were  in  office, 
he  plotted  against  them  and  overthrew  them  ; and  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  e.stablishing  his  friends  in  office,  he 
enforced  upon  them  the  adojition  of  Ids  own  jiolicy.’ 
'Jhe  king’s  tactics  were  frerjuently  at  variance  with  the 
jirinciples  of  constitutional  government,  but  credit  is  due 
to  him  for  his  con-scientious  and  intelligent  activity  in  the 
promotion  of  the  public  weal.  ‘ That  lie  was  too  fond  of 
power  for  a constitutional  monarch,  none  will  now  be 
found  to  denj’ ; that  he  sometimes  resorted  to  crafty 
expedients,  unworthy  of  a king,  even  his  admirers  must 
admit.  With  a narrow  understanding  and  obstinate  jire- 
judices,  he  was  yet  [)atriotic  in  hi.s  feelings,  and  laboured 
earnestly  and  honestl)’  for  the  gooil  government  of  his 
countrj'.  If  he  loved  power,  he  did  not  .shrink  from  its 
cares  and  toil.  If  he  delighted  in  being  the  active  ruler 
of  his  ])CO]de,  he  devoted  himself  to  affidrs  of  state  even 
more  laborious!}'  than  his  ministers.  If  he  was  jealous  of 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  he  was  not  less  jealous  of  the 
honour  and  greatne.ss  of  his  people.  A just  recognition 
of  the  personal  merits  of  the  king  him.self  enables  us  to 
judge  more  freely  of  the  constitutional  tendency  and 
results  of  his  policy.’  ■* 

T he  foregoing  description  of  George  III.  is  taken  from 
the  fii'st  chapter  of  Clay’s  ‘ Constitutional  History.’  It 

• Mnv,  Const.  Ili.it.  vo!.  i.  p.  10.  **  Ihul.  pp.  iri,  14. 
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vividly  portrays  tlie  chief  points  in  the  character  of 
that  monarcli,  upon  whom  such  various  judgments  have 
been  passed.  By  some  he  is  regarded  as  tlie  model  of  a 
‘patriot  king,’  Avhilst  others  point  him  out  as  a bigoted, 
selfish  monarch,  obstinate,  and  wholly  regardless  of  con- 
stitutional rights  when  opposed  to  his  own  policy  or  pre- 
judices. But  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  his 
personal  character,  we  have  no  right  to  judge  his  pro- 
ceedings by  the  strict  rule  of  parliamentary  government 
as  it  is  now  intei’jireted ; for  that  system  was  still  in  its 
iufiincy  when  George  III.  was  king,  and  the  usages  of 
the  constitution  in  that  day  warranted  a more  direct  and 
extended  interference  in  the  details  of  government  by 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  than  would  now  be  deemed 
expedient  or  justifiable.  Further  consideration,  however, 
will  be  bestowed  on  this  subject  when  treating  of  the 
office  of  sovereign  in  relation  to  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. We  must  now  proi’eed  to  notice  certain  particu- 
lara  of  the  king’s  public  conduct,  which  claim  particular 
attention  on  account  of  their  bearing  upon  the  history 
and  development  of  ministerial  responsibility. 

George  III.,  during  at  least  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign,  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  conferring  secretly 
upon  public  affairs  with  noblemen  and  others  who  were 
not  members  of  the  cabinet,  but  who  were  personally 
devoted  to  the  king,  and  willing  to  aid  him  in  carrjdng 
out  his  own  peculiar  views.  His  object  in  this  was  evi- 
dently to  create  a new  party,  faithful  to  himself,  and 
dependent  entirely  upon  his  will.  He  succeeded ; and 
the  party  came  to  be  known  as  ‘ the  king’s  men,’  or  ‘ the 
king’s  friends.’  Instead  of  reljnng  upon  the  advice  of 
his  responsible  ministers,  the  king  often  took  counsel  with 
those  whom  Burke  describes  (in  his  ‘Thoughts  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents  ’)  with  .some  oratorical 
exaggeration  as  his  ‘ double,’  or  ‘ interior  cabinet.’  It  is 
said  that  his  first  speech  to  Parliament  was  not  even  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  his  ministers,  but  was  drawn 
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uj),  by  tlie  king’s  coiiunancl,  bj'  cx-Cliancellor  Ilardwicke, 
wlio,  when  in  olfiee,  had  had  inucli  experience  in  the  pre- 
paration of  royal  speeches,  and  in  whose  skill  and  judg- 
ment his  Majesty  had  peculiar  confidence.  One  impor- 
tant paragraph  is  known  to  have  been  written  by  the 
king  himself,  and  the  whole  speech  was  forced  upon  the 
ministiy,  who  consented,  veiy  reluctantly,  to  adopt  it  as 
their  own.*  ‘ This  “ inlluence  behind  the  throne  " was 
denounced  by  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day, — by 
^Ir.  Grenville,  Lord  Chatham,  the  Marquis  of  llocking- 
ham,  the  Duke  of  Ledford,  and  Mr.  Lurke.  Occasionally 
denied,  its  existence  was  yet  so  notorious,  and  its  agency 
so  jialpable,  that  historical  writers  of  all  parties,  though 
taking  dillerent  views  of  its  character,  have  not  failed 
to  acknowledge  it.  The  bitterness  with  which  it  was 
assailed  at  the  time  was  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
political  jealousies,  and  to  the  king’s  selection  of  his 
friends  from  an  unpopular  party  ; but  on  constitutional 
grounds  it  could  not  be  defended.’  ’ From  his  accession 
to  the  throne  in  1760,  up  to  at  least  the  year  176o,  * 
George  III.  was  more  or  less  guided  by  Lord  Bute,  who, 
whether  in  or  out  of  olfiee,  continued  to  be  his  chief 
adviser.*  After  the  retirement  of  Lord  Bute  from  the 
king’s  secret  counsels,  his  Majesty  still  had  a numerous 
part}'  of  friends,  some  of  whom  held  olfiee  in  the  govern- 
ment or  household,  but  who  severally  ‘ kx)ked  to  the 
king  for  instructions  instead  of  to  the  ministers.’  ‘ But 
the  greater  part  of  the  king’s  friends  were  independent 
members  of  rarliament,  whom  various  motives  had 
attracted  to  the  personal  support  of  the  king.  They 
formed  a distinct  party,  but  tlieir  principles  and  position 
were  inconsistent  with  constitutional  government.  Their  . 
services  to  the  king  were  not  even  confined  to  counsel  or 
political  intngue,  but  were  made  use  of  so  as  to  influence 

* n.irris,  Life  of  Il.ntlwiclio,  vol.  « WiV/.  pp.  22, 27, -TO : amt  Sfc  Pftrl. 
iii.  p.  2.11.  vol.  xvi,  ]).  0. 
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the  deliberations  of  rarliament.  The  existence  of  this 
party,  and  their  interference  between  tlie  king  and  his 
responsible  advisers,  may  be  traced,  with  more  or  less 
distinctness,  thronghont  the  wliole  of  this  reign.  By 
their  means  the  king  caballed  against  liis  ministers, 
thwarted  their  measures  in  Parliament,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  eflected  tlieir  overthrow.’ 

By  the  encouragement  which  he  afforded  to  these  ir- 
regular practices,  it  is  undeniable  tliat  George  III.  vio- 
lati!d  a foundation  principle  of  the  constitution,  and 
liindered  tlie  prograss  of  parliamentary  government,  which, 
when  faithfully  carried  out,  should  foster  and  promote 
reciprocal  confidence  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
responsible  advisers.  We  are  not  jirepared  to  assert, 
however,  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  is  the 
sovereign  justified  in  seeking  advice  from  others  than 
those  who  form  part  of  his  recognised  administnition. 
Every  peer  of  the  realm  is  an  hereditary  councillor  of  the 
crown,  and  is  entitled  to  offer  advice  to  the  reigning  king, 
monarch.  The  king,  moreover,  is  at  liberty  to  summon 
whom  he  will  to  his  Privy  Council ; and  every  privy 
councillor  has  in  the  eye  of  the  law  an  equal  right  to 
confer  with  the  sovereign  upon  matters  of  public  policy. 

The  position  and  privileges  of  cabinet  ministers  are,  in 
fact,  derived  from  their  being  sworn  members  of  the 
Privy  Council.  It  is  true  that  by  the  usages  of  the  con- 
stitution cabinet  ministei-s  are  alone  empowered  to  advise 
upon  affairs  of  state,  and  that  they  alone  are  ordinarily 
held  responsible  to  their  sovereign  and  to  Parliament  for 
the  government  of  the  countiy.  Yet  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  circumstances  might  arise  which  would  render 
it  expedient  for  the  king,  in  the  interests  of  the  constitu- 
tion it.self,  to  seek  for  aid  and  council  apart  from  hi.s 
cabinet.  Such  an  occasion,  it  may  be  urged,  was  found 
in  the  events  which  led  to  the  dismissid  of  the  Coalition 

" Mhv,  Ciiimt.  Hist.  viil.  i.  jip,  .Tl,  47,  57,  79,  S4,  88,  98  ; Missey,  Oco.  III. 
vol.  i.  pp.  07,  14J,  242. 
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ministry  of  Fox  and  North  in  1783.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Bill  for  the  government  of  India,  w'hich  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Fo.x,  had  been  formally  sanctioned 
by  his  Majesty,  and  passed  triumphantly  by  the  influence 
of  the  ministry  through  the  House  of  Commons,  before 
the  true  character  of  the  mea.sure  was  understood,  either 
by  the  sovereign  or  by  the  country  at  large.  The  eyes  of  the 
king  were  opened  to  the  real  scope  and  tendency  of  the 
Bill  by  ex-Chanccllor  Thurlow,  who  availed  himself  of  his 
privilege  as  a peer  to  obtain  acce.ss  to  the  king,  and  to 
advise  him  what  course  he  should  pursne  at  this  juncture. 
As  soon  as  the  Bill  reached  the  Upper  House,  George  III. 
authorised  Ijord  Temple,  one  of  his  ‘ friends,’  to  oppose 
it,  and  even  to  use  his  name  to  defeat  it  in  that  chamber. 
Succeeding  in  this,  the  king  then  dismissed  his  ministers, 
and  empowered  Mr.  Pitt  to  form  a new  administration. 
In  taking  office,  Mr.  Pitt,  as  he  was  constitutionally  bound 
to  do,  justified  to  the  country  the  removal  of  his  prede- 
ce.ssors,  and  a.ssumed  entire  responsibility  for  the  same. 
Only  by  such  a course,  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  the 
conduct  of  the  king  could  be  condoned,  in  a constitutional 
point  of  view'.  Even  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
course  he  pursued  in  tliis  emergency  was  unusual,  ex- 
treme, and  most  undesirable  to  establish  as  a precedent ; 
more  espcvially  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
brought  about  the  rejection  of  the  India  Bill — namely, 
by  the  use  of  his  owm  name  to  influence  the  jiroceedings 
of  the  legislature.  For  the  crown  cannot  take  notice  of 
business  actuallj'  depending  in  Parliament  without  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  an  infringement  of  the  inde- 
pendence wliich  belongs  to  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  com])onent  parts  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state.'  But  the  question  is,  not  whether  the  king  cliose 
the  best  course  that  was  open  to  him  to  tlnvart  the 
designs  of  the  unstTupulous  men  who  had  obtained  con- 

' Bowver’s  Const.  I..RW,  pp.  13.5,  1.10:  llatscll’s  Trecedentg,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  3.52-360. 
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trol,  botli  in  the  ministry  and  in  Parliament,  but  whether 
we  are  warranted  in  so  far  limiting  the  exercise  of  per- 
sonal authority  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  as  to  deny 
him  the  right  to  interfere  when  hi.s  ministry  are  about  to 
consummate  an  act  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  constitution,  and  perilous  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community.  It  may  be  urged  that,  having  lost 
confidence  in  his  ministers,  the  king  should  have  imme- 
diately dismissed  them ; but  events  were  scarcely  ripe 
enough  for  such  a step.  For,  while  the  right  of  the  sove- 
reign to  dismiss  his  ministers  is  unquestionable,  constitu- 
tional usage  jircscribes  that  it  should  be  exercised  on 
grounds  which  can  be  justified  to  Parliament;^  and  as 
the  king  had  agreed  to  the  introduction  of  the  India  Bill, 
althougli  in  ignorance  t)f  its  true  character,  and  it  had 
already  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  scarcely 
venture  to  dismiss  his  ministiy  on  that  account  until  he 
had  succeeded  in  unmasking  their  designs,  and  in  bringing 
about  their  defeat  on  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

To  assist  his  judgment  and  afford  him  substantial  help  at 
this  crisis,  the  king  naturally  had  recourse  to  the  advice  of 
trusty  friends,  on  whose  fidelity  he  coidd  rely.  There  is 
no  question  that,  in  a constitutional  point  of  view,  any 
peer  or  privy  councillor  who  may  advise  the  crown  Advic# 
becomes  himself  responsible  to  Parhament  for  such  advice, 
and  should  be  prepared  to  admit  and  assume  the  same,  in 
order  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  North,*  ‘ advice  and  re-  grth.r. 
sponsibility  might  go  hand-in-hand.’  The  king,  however, 
having  succeeded,  with  the  a.ssistance  of  his  friends,  in, 
arresting  the  further  progress  of  the  obnoxious  Bill,  deter- 
mined to  entnist  the  reins  of  government  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who, 
while  he  could  not  vindicate  in  eveiy  particular  the  means 
made  use  of  in  bringing  about  the  change,  of  ministiy, 
nevertheless  assumed  the  re.sponsibilit)’  of  that  change 

J Soe  May’s  Hi.'*!,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

* I’arl.  ifist.  Tol.  xxiv.  p.  201;  and  sec  Ih'd.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  078. 
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before  rarliiiiiieut  and  the  country.*  Thus  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign  was  re.scued  from  the  meshes  of  political 
intrigue  in  which  it  had  become  involved ; partly  by  the 
machinations  of  the  ambitious  men  who  had  then  the 
upper  hand,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  king’s  own  irre- 
gular acts ; and  the  chariot  of  the  state  proceeded  once 
more  along  the  beaten  tracks,  duly  subjected  to  constitu- 
tional control. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  accepting  office,  was  one 
of  peculiar  difficulty.  He  had  to  contend  almost  single- 
handed  against  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House 
of  Common-s,  marshalled  by  Fox,  North,  Sheridan,  and 
other  able  politicians,  who  were  indefatigable  and  un- 
scrupulous in  their  endeavours  to  effect  his  overthrow. 
But  he  resolutely  determined  to  maintain  his  ground  as 
the  king’s  minister,  and  to  abstain  from  a dissolution  of 
Parliament,  though  this  was  repeatedly  urged  upon  him 
by  his  Majesty,  until  he  could  be  .satisfied  that  there  was 
a decided  reaction  in  the  country  in  his  favour,  indi- 
cations of  the  commencement  •of  which  began  to  be 
speedily  manifested.  He  therefore  lx)ldly  continued  the 
struggle  from  December  22  to  March  24,  notwithstand- 
ing reiterated  votes  of  want  of  confidence,  and  every 
hindrance  (short  of  an  actual  refusing  of  the  supplies, 
from  which  even  the  factious  Opposition  shrank)  that  the 
ingenuity  of  his  opponents  could  devise. 

Meanwhile,  ‘ the  loyalty  of  the  people  was  aroused, 
and  they  soon  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers.  Addresses  and  other  demonstrations 
of  popular  sympathy  were  rc;ceived  from  all  j)arts  of  the 
country ; and  the  king  was  thus  encouraged  to  maintain 
a firm  attitude  in  front  of  his  opponents.  The  -tactics  of 
the  two  j)arties  in  Parliament,  and  the  conduct  of  their 

‘ Spo  .Stnnhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  t.  p.  5C.'i.  This  sound  conatitutionnl 
i.  pp.  1.53-1.05.  Mnasoy’s  Georjre  111.  l.-vwycr  docs  not  besitate  to  o.vihv.hs 
V(u.  iii.  p.  2-4.  Soe  also  Lord  I'luiip-  hia  approval  of  the  king’s  conduct  iu 
bell’s  account  of  these  transactions,  this  emergency, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  ; 
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leaders,  were  also  calculated  to  convert  public  opinion 
to  the  king’s  side.  Too  much  exasperated  to  act  with 
caution  the  Opposition  ruined  their  cause  by  factious 
extravagance  and  precipitancy.  They  were  resolved  to 
take  tlie  king’s  cabinet  by  storm,  and  without  pause  or 
[)arley  struck  incessantly  at  the  door.  Their  very  dread 
of  a dissolution,  which  they  so  loudly  condemned,  showed 
little  conlidence  in  public  support.  Instead  of  making 
common  cause  with  tlie  people,  they  lowered  their  con- 
tention to  a party  struggle.  Constitutionally,  the  king 
had  a right  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
people  to  support  his  new  administration.  The  Opposi- 
tion endeavoured  to  restrain  him  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  and  to  coerce  him  by  a majority  of  the  existing 
Uoiise  of  Commons.  Tliey  bad  overstretched  the  legiti- 
mate limiLs  of  tlieir  power,  and  the  assaults  directed 
against  prerogative  recoiled  upon  themselves.’" 

The  private  letters  of  the  king  to  Mr.  Pitt,  at  this 
period,  show  us  the  light  in  which  his  Majesty  regarded 
the  conduct  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  towards  the 
minister  of  his  choice.  Writing  to  Mr.  Pitt  shortly 
before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  king  say.s,  ‘ he 
[Mr.  Pitt]  will  ever  be  able  to  reOect  with  satisfaction, 
that  in  having  supported  me,  he  has  saved  the  constitu- 
tion, the  most  periect  of  human  formation.’ “ And,  on 
another  occasion,  the  king  refers  to  his  own  course  as 
‘ calcvdated  to  prevent  one  branch  of  the  legislature  from 
annihilating  the  other  two,  .and  seizing  also  the  executive 
power.’”  While  it  is  necessary  that  the  king’s  govern- 
ment should  be  carried  on  in  harmony  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  a due  rcg.ard  to  the  royal  prerogative  certainly 
najuires  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  choice  of  the 
crown,  in  selecting  the  ministers  of  state,  should  be  re- 
•sjiected,  and  no  hasty  or  factious  o[)positi<m  be  directed 


^ May's  Ili.-t.  vol.  i.  |i,  7t,  72. 

“ Toiuline's  Life  of  I’itt,  vol.  i.  p.  321.  ° Ibid.  p.  20.3. 
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against  them,  until  they  have  given  proof  of  incapacity 
or  unfitness  for  tlie  duties  tliey  have  been  selected  by 
the  cro\vn  to  discharge.  This  the  Parliament  of  1784 
were  unwilling  to  allow;  and  accordingly  when,  at 
the  fitting  moment,  the  king  and  his  minister  appealed 
to  the  people,  the  result  of  the  dissolution  was  the  re- 
turn of  a large  majority  in  favour  of  the  new  minister, 
who  thus  commenced  a long  lease  of  power,  secure  alike 
in  the  good  will  of  the  people  and  of  the  crown.  In 
Mr.  Pitt,  George  III.  found  a minister  after  his  own  heart, 
of  high  ability,  unswerving  integrity,  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose. Nevertheless,  the  king  never  surrendered,  even 
to  his  favourite  minister,  the  uni-estricted  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  but  himself  shaped  the  general  policy  of  his 
government,  and  personally  influenced  the  distribution 
of  patronage,  both  in  Church  and  State.’’ 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  accept  of  an  administration  taken  chiefly  from 
the  Whig  party,  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence.  The 
ministry  of  ‘ All  the  Talents,’  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  was  forced,  by  political 
considerations,  upon  the  king.  Before  the  arrangements 
were  completed,  a difficulty  arose  on  a point  of  preroga- 
tive. During  the  negotiations,  ‘ Lord  Grenville  proposed 
to  his  Majesty  some  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
army  ; by  which  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
army  should  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
crown,  through  the  commander-in-chief,  or  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  ministers.  The  king  at  once  contended 
that  the  management  of  the  army  rested  with  the  crown 
alone ; and  that  he  could  not  permit  his  ministers  to  in- 
terfere with  it,  beyond  the  levying  of  the  troops,  their  pay 
and  clothing.  Lord  Grcn\nlle  was  startled  at  such  a 
doctrine,  wliich  he  conceived  to  be  entirely  unconsti- 
tutional, and  to  which  he  would  have  refused  to  submit. 


’’  Afay,  vol.  i.  pp.  75,  85. 
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For  some  time  it  was  believed  that  the  pending  ministerial 
arrangements  would  be  broken  off ; but  on  the  following 
day  Lord  Grenville  presented  a minute  to  his  Majesty, 
stating  that  no  changes  in  the  management  of  the  anny 
should  be  effected  Avithout  his  Majesty’s  approbation.’ 
To  the  doctrine  thus  expressed  the  king  assented;  and 
thus  the  sole  remaining  branch  of  the  public  service, 
heretofore  considered  as  to  a certain  extent  exempted 
from  ministerial  interference,  was  brought  under  minis- 
terial control.** 

Lord  Grenville’s  ministry  was  then  completed,  but  it 
was  of  very  brief  duration.  The  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  which 
speedily  followed  that  of  his  great  rival,  led  to  several 
changes  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  following  year  a difficulty 
occurred  between  the  king  and  his  ministry,  which  led  to 
their  dismissal.'  Anxious  to  make  a concession  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty,  the  ministry  brought  in  a Bill  respect- 
ing Service  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  which  contained  a 
clause  removing  certain  disabilities  on  officers,  being 
Eoman  Catholics  or  Dissenters.  At  first  the  king  did  not 
oppose  the  measure,  but  being  stirred  up  by  some  of  his 
friends,  and  the  opponents  of  the  ministry,  he  openly 
denounced  it,  authorising  his  friends  to  make  known  his 
adverse  sentiments,  and  directing  some  of  them  to  vote 
against  it.  Thus  we  find  him,  as  on  former  occasions, 
ready  to  lend  himself  to  an  irregular  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  debate.  The  ministry,  however,  averted 
further  opposition  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  But  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  indiscreet  enough  to  record,  in 
a minute  of  council,  their  right  to  avow  their  opinions, 
should  a petition  for  Roman  Catholic  relief  be  presented 
to  Parliament ; and  to  submit  to  his  Majesty,  from  time 
to  time,  this  question,  or  any  subject  connected  with  it." 
The  ministers,  however,  were  required  by  the  kuig,  not 

’ May's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  B7,  quoting  ’’  Hans.  Do)).  March  26,  1807. 
Ann.  Reg.  1806,  26;  Sidmouth'a  • iWrf.  vol.  ix.  pp.  261-247  ; May’s 
Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  416.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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only  to  witlulraw  the  latter  reservation,  but  to  substitute 
for  it  a written  declaration,  pledging  themselves  never 
again  to  bring  fonvard  the  measure  they  had  abandoned, 
or  to  propose  anything  connected  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic question.  To  this  they  refused  to  assent ; whereupon 
the  king  dismissed  them  from  office,  and  proceeded  to 
form  a new  administration  under  Mr.  Perceval  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland.* 

The  circumstances  attending  this  change  of  ministiy 
underwent  a full  discussion  in  Parliament ; and  attempts 
were  made  in  both  Houses,  by  friends  of  the  ex-ministers, 
to  procure  a vote  in  justification  of  their  conduct ; but 
through  the  influence  of  the  new  administration  the  at- 
tempt was  defeated.  The  point  at  issue  will  hereafter 
engage  our  attention,  when  the  relations  between  a con- 
stitutional .sovereign  and  his  responsible  advisers  are  dis- 
cussed. Meanwhile  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  May, 
in  reviewing  this  transaction,  condemns  alike  the  conduct 
of  ministers  in  their  hasty  and  unauthorised  minute,  ami 
the  conduct  of  the  king  in  endeavouring  to  exact  a pledge 
from  his  aibinet  that  they  would  never  again  obtrude 
their  advice  upon  him  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  lie  also  distinctly  asserts  that  the  incoming 
ministers  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  king 
concerning  the  plerlge,  as  though  they  had  themselves 
advi.scd  it.“ 

From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  no  further  question  arose  which  afl'eets  the  history  of 
ministerial  re.sponsibility.  The  king’s  ‘own  power,  con- 
fided to  the  Torj"  ministers  who  were  henceforth  admitted 
to  his  councils,  was  supreme.  Though  there  was  still  a 
party  of  “ the  king’s  friends,”  his  Majesty  agreed  too  well 
with  his  ministers,  in  princi])les  and  policy,  to  require  the 
aid  of  irresponsible  advisers.’''  Tlie  personal  influence  of 
the  king  was,  indeed,  very  considerable  tliroughout  the 

• SoutliP  Natioii.il  l!eview,v(il.  xiv.  1).  3sS. 

" May,  Const.  IILt.  vol.  L pp.  DC,  Ui . • Ibiil.  p.  08. 
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whole  of  his  reign,  ami  was  a great  source  of  strengtli  to 
such  ministers  as  enjoyed  his  favour.  It  was,  on  the  con- 
trary', a continual  cause  of  difficulty  to  ministers  who  W'cre 
so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  his  disapprobation.* 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  reign,  we  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  ease  with  wliich  tlie  succcs.sive  administrations 
who  held  office  were  able  to  control  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  carry  on  the  government  in  connection 
therewith.  This  was  mainly  attributable,  no  doubt,  to 
the  number  of  seats  in  that  Uouse  which  were  virtually 
in  the  nomination  of  the  crown,  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
leading  aristocratic  families,  from  amongst  whom  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  were,  at  that  time,  exclusively 
chosen. 

The  great  governing  families  of  England  have  always 
been  divided  in  their  political  opinions.  Had  they  been 
of  one  mind,  their  intlucnce  would  have  been  irresistible. 
As  it  was,  the  Whigs  and  Tories  were  continually  strug- 
gling for  the  mastery.  Sometimes  the  heart  of  the 

nation  would  incline  to  favour  the  traditions  of  the 
monarchy,  embodied  in  the  Tory  creed  ; again,  the  ideas 
of  progress  which  were  the  battle-cry  of  the  Whigs 
would  be  in  the  ascendant.  George  HI.,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  strongly  biassed  on  behalf  of  the  Tory'  party  ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  ‘ great  Tory  peers  and  patrons  of 
boroughs,  who,  by  their  influence  in  counties  and  their 
direct  power  of  nomination,  commanded  the  votes  of  a 
large  section  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  willing,  in 
general,  to  support  any  ministry  Avliich  the  king  ap- 
pointed, and  to  permit  all  the  influence  of  the  crown  to 
be  exercised  in  its  favour,  provided  that  their  own  per- 
sonal wishes  respecting  the  distribution  of  patronage 
received  due  attention.  They  contented  themselves,  as 
politicians,  with  a barter  of  power  for  patronage  ; they 
gave  the  former  and  received  the  latter.  The  great 


• Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  cx,  p.  C2. 
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Whig  lords,  however,  made  a harder  bargain  with  the 
cro^vn.  They  insisted  upon  selecting  the  king’s  ministers 
before  they  consented  to  support  them.  They  required 
that  an  administration  should  be  formed  of  members  of 
their  own  party,  whose  names  should  be  proposed  by 
their  own  leaders.’  * 

Between  the  oligarchies  of  the  two  great  parties,  says 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  ‘ there  was  this  great  diflerence,  that 
whereas  the  Tories  submitted  themselves  absolutely  to 
the  will  of  the  king,  the  Whigs  gave  him  only  a condi- 
tional support ; they  insisted  on  his  government  acting 
upon  their  political  principles,  and  being  formed  of  per- 
sons who  would  cari-y  those  principles  into  elFect,  though 
they  might  be  unpalatable  to  the  crown.  Tlie  king 
chafed  at  the  oligarchy  of  the  Whig  houses,  because  the 
Whigs  put  a bit  in  his  mouth  ; whereas  tlie  Tory  party 
was  a quiet  beast  of  burden,  which  he  could  ride  or  drive 
as  he  pleiised.  The  real  contest  in  those  days  was,  not 
between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  but  between  ari.s- 
tocracy  and  monarchy.  The  plan  of  Eeform  advocated 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1780,  was  mainly  directed  to  emancipate 
Parliament  from  the  influence  of  the  crown,  exercised 
through  the  nomination  boroughs,  and  to  prevent  the 
king  from  bartering  patronage  for  seats.  He  sought  thus 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  which,  in  the  words  of  Dunning’s  famous 
resolution  of  April  6,  1780,  ‘had  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished.’  But  ere  long 
this  desirable  object  was  attained  by  other  means.  The 
labours  of  Edmund  Burke  in  the  cause  of  economic 
reform,  the  abolition  of  sinecure  office.^,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  pension  list  within  reasonable  limits,  sufliced 
to  curtail  tlie  excessive  and  unwarrantable  abuse  of 
crown  patronage.  For  this  reason,  princi|)ally,  Mr.  Pitt 
refrained  from  any  further  advocacy  of  Parliamentary 


• Sir  O.  C.  Lewii<,  in  EUiub.  Bcv.  vol.  ciii.  p.  308. 
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Reform.  Wlicn  the  question  was  revived  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  after  the  Peace,  and  made  a ministerial 
question  by  the  Grey  administration,  it  had  entirely 
changed  its  aspect.  The  influence  of  the  crown  was  no 
longer  formidable;  and  the  measure  of  1831  was  aimed 
at  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  aristocratic  pro- 
prietors of  close  boroughs,  by  the  same  means  which 
Pitt  proposed  to  employ  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
crown.’  ^ 

George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been  the  bosom 
friend  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  would  promote  the 
Whigs  to  place  and  power.  But  when,  in  1811,  during 
the  incapacity  of  his  father,  he  became  prince  regent,  he 
evinced  a remarkable  and  increasing  indiflerence  to  the 
principles  and  persons  of  the  Whig  leaders.  After  the 
death  of  the  old  king,  he  made  no  change  in  his  policy, 
but  continued  to  repose  confidence  in  the  ministers  of 
whom  his  father  had  approved.  So  that,  during  the 
whole  of  this  reign,  the  Tories  maintained  their  ascen- 
dancy in  the  rabiuet  and  in  the  legislature.  Indiflereut 
to  the  exercise  of  politicjd  power,  and  chiefly  concerned 
in  gratifying  his  taste  for  pomp  and  luxury,  George  IV. 
rarely  attempted  to  interfere  with  his  ministers,  except  in 
matters  personally  affecting  himself,  such  as  the  Civil 
List,  or  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  when  he  could  be  very 
resolute  and  determined.'  So  far  as  general  politics  were 
concerned,  he  usually  acquiesced  in  the  views  of  his  con- 
stitutional advisers,  and  co-o]ierated  with  them  in  their 
measures  for  the  public  good.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a lively  interest  in  the  progress  of 
state  affairs,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  active  correspon- 
dence he  kept  up  with  his  ministers.*  From  defects  of 
personal  character,  the  regal  influence  of  George  IV.  was 

' Sir  Q.  C.  Ijcwis,  in  Edinb.  Rev.  pp.  .04ii,  .S40. 
vol.  ciii.  pp.  aiO-S15.  * See  Stapleton’s  Canning  and  his 

• CampDell's  Chanctdlors,  vol.  vii.  Times,  pp.  416,  437, 445. 
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limited  to  the  strict  exercise  of  the  prerogative ; and  his 
personal  influence  was  so  small,  that  it  was  even  difficult  for 
his  ministers  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  unpopularity,  and  to 
uphold  the  respect  due  to  the  crown,  when  it  encircled  the 
head  of  sucli  an  unworthy  sovereign."  On  one  point  of  pub- 
lic policy,  however,  he  attempted  to  make  a stand,  in  be- 
half of  Ills  own  sense  of  riglit.  He  had  always  .strenuously 
opposed  tlie  Homan  Catliofic  claims,  and  the  ministry  had 
gone  with  him  in  resisting  them.  Hut  at  length  it  became 
apparent  that  any  further  opposition  to  the  political  eman- 
ci[>ation  of  Homan  Catholics  was  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  empire,  and  ministers  accordingly  advised  the  pas.sing 
of  a Helief  Hill.  The  king,  at  first,  refused  his  consent ; 
but  ministers  were  firm,  and  obliged  him  to  give  way. 
For  George  I\’.  had  not  his  father’s  spirit,  and  could  not 
pel-severe  in  opposing  an  act  which  he  nevertheless  con- 
sidered to  be  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  and  a 
dereliction  of  his  duty  as  a Protestant  king. 

The  domestic  relations  of  George  IV.  were,  it  is  well 
known,  extremely  unhappy;  and  they  led,  in  1820,  to 
serious  difficulties  between  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
which  threatened  to  terminate  in  an  open  rupture,  a 
catastrophe  which  was  only  averted  by  the  patience  and 
good  sense  of  mini,«ters  themselves.  Some  account  of 
these  events  will  aflbrd  a valuable  illustration  of  the  mi- 
ni.sterial  status  during  this  reign.  The  queen  having, 
when  Pi'ince.ss  of  Wales,  disgraced  hei-self  by  levity  of 
conduct,  and  exposeil  hei-self  to  the  charge  of  adulterous 
jiractices,  the  king  determined  to  ajiply  to  Parliament  for 
a divorce,  and  if  possible  to  proceed  again.st  his  guilty 
consort  for  high  treason.  The  cabinet,  however,  were 
not  in  favour  of  such  severe  measures.  In  a minute 
ilated  February  10,  1820,  ministers  communicated  to  the 
king  their  opinion,  individually  as  well  as  collectively, 
that  a proceoiling  again.st  the  queen  for  high  treason  was 


* Sir  Ci.  (-  I.ewi)i,  iu  Kdiuli.  Ht-v.  vol.  cx.  ji.  Ci, 
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out  of  the  question  ; and  that  to  attempt  to  procure  a 
divorce  iniglit  seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  the 
crown  and  of  tlie  monarchy,  inasmuch  as,  bearing  in 
mind  the  king’s  own  conduct,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
establish  a case  sudicient  to  justify  the  grant  of  a divorce 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  ’J’hey  agreed,  however,  to  pro- 
pose certain  measures  to  prevent  personal  annoyance  to 
his  Majesty  by  the  return  of  the  queen  to  England,  and 
were  willing  to  justify  the  king  in  omitting  her  name  from 
the  Liturg)',  and  refusing  to  allow  her  to  be  crowned. 
The  king  replied  to  this  memorandum  at  considerable 
length,  reiterating  Ids  objectioirs.  On  February  14,  the 
cabinet  re-stated  to  the  king  their  unanimous  opinion 
that,  whatever  other  mea.sures  they  might  agree  to  pro- 
pose, they  could  not  recommend  the  introduction  of  a 
I’lill  of  Divorce  ; whereiqxm  the  king  yielded,  being 
‘ ready,  for  the  sake  of  decorum  and  the  public  interest, 
to  make  this  great  and  this  painful  sacrifice  of  his  per- 
somd  feelings." 

A few  weeks  afterwards  we  learn,  through  a private 
letter  from  Lord  Chancellor  Pildon  to  his  daughter,  that 
the  king  ‘ has  been  pretty  well  di.«poscd  to  part  with  us 
a’l,  because  we  woidd  not  make  additions  to  his  revenue.’ '* 
Upon  which  transactions  a recent  historian  justly  remarks, 
‘ These  minor  troubles  have  a happy  capacity  for  adjust- 
ment in  a constitutional  monarchy,  when  res[)on.«ible  mi- 
nisters posses.s  the  requisite  degree  of  firmne.'^s.’*  'I'he 
king  was  well  aware  that  he  could  not  a.sk  his  advi.sers  to 
advocate  any  measures  affecting  himself  individually,  but 
such  as  they  could  properlj^  submit  for  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament, upon  their  own  personal  resj>onsibilify ; and  that, 
had  he  Uiken  upon  himself,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  dismiss  his  ministry  for  refusing  to  be  subservient 
to  his  wishes,  he  would  have  found  it  diflicult,  if  not 


' f?ce  Stapleton’s  Cftnniiig  nntl  his  •Knight’s  Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
Times,  pp.  2(!U-07.I.  viii.  p,  ](j&, 

'*  Twiss,  l.ifeof  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p ■’t02. 
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impossible,  to  induce  any  one  to  take  their  places,  and 
assume  the  responsibility  of  his  act.  Notwithstanding 
the  criminatory  evidence  obtained  against  the  princess  in 
1806,  and  again  in  1819,  ministers  determined  to  take  no 
active  measures  against  her  unless  she  should  obtrude 
herself  upon  public  notice  by  demanding  to  be  regarded 
as  Queen  of  England.  She  imprudently  decided  upon 
this  course,  and  in  the  summer  of  1820  left  the  continent, 
where  she  had  been  residing  for  several  years,  and  made 
her  appearance  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
her  claims.  On  the  day  of  her  arrival  in  London,  a 
messiige  from  the  king  was  presented  to  both  houses, 
communicating  certain  papers  respecting  the  conduct  of 
her  Majesty  since  her  departure  from  the  kingdom,  and 
recommending  them  to  the  immediate  and  serious  atten- 
tion of  Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  motion  of 
Lord  Liverpool  (the  prime  minister),  these  papers  were 
referred  to  a committee  of  secrecy,  upon  whose  report  a 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  for  the  degradation  of  the 
queen,  and  for  her  divorce  from  her  husband,  was  intro- 
duced by  his  lordship.  After  evidence  taken  at  the  bar, 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  was  carried  by  a majority 
of  28.  In  committee  a motion  was  made  to  expunge  the 
divorce  clause,  which,  though  unsuccessful,  was  voted  for 
by  all  the  ministers  pre.sent,  nine  in  number.  By  this 
proceeding  they  preserved  their  consistency,  and  main- 
tained their  independence  of  the  personal  influence  of  the 
king.  On  November  10,  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
w as  carried  by  a majority  of  nine  only ; whereupon 
Lord  Liverpool  aro.se,  and  announced  that  the  measure 
would  be  abandoned.  In  the  state  of  excitement  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  country  on  the  question,  and 
tlie  feeling  which  existed  against  the  king,  the  attempt  to 
cany  the  Bill  througli  the  House  of  Commons,  after  such 
a close  division  in  the  Lords,  would  have  been  most  dis- 
astrous, and  would  jirobably  have  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw  of  the  admini.stration,  wliose  popularity  had  been 
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already  diminished  by  tlie  degree  of  assistance  they  had 
rendered  to  tlie  king  on  tliis  occjision.' 

The  reign  of  William  IV.  has  been  rendered  memorable 
by  the  passing  of  the  lleform  Bill ; a measure  to  which 
the  king  was  at  first  opposed,  but  which  was  ultimately 
carried  through  Parliament  with  a high  hand  by  his  owm 
personal  exertions.  Impressed  with  the  nece.ssity  for  Ee- 
form,  to  save  the  country  from  revolution,  and  to  avert 
the  perils  anticipated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  ministry  extorted  from  the  king  a 
pledge  to  create  a sufficient  number  of  peers  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  Reform ; but  a dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  arbitrary  proceeding  induced  the  king, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  ministers,  to  cause  a circular 
letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  Opposition  peers,  urging  upon 
them  to  drop  all  further  resistance  to  the  Bill,  so  that  it 
might  pass  without  delay,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  with- 
out altenition.*  This  unconstitutional  interference  wdth 
the  independent  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
even  more  irregular  and  unsound  in  principle  than  the 
creation  of  additional  peers ; but  it  was  a less  obvious 
evil,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect.'' 

The  Reform  Bill  became  law,  through  the  active  inter- 
position of  the  crown,  and  with  the  reluctant  assent  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  has  cflected  an  important  revo- 
lution in  the  English  political  system.  Professedly  based 
upon  a ‘ careful  adlierence  to  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  the  constitution,  by  which  the  prerogatives  of  the 
cro\vn,  the  autliority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  equally  secured,’ ' 
it  has  contributed,  in  its  consequences,  to  increase  the 


' For  a succinct  narrative  of  all  “ May’s  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

the  proceedings  in  this  niemorahlo  ' The  king's  epewh  at  the  open- 

case,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  Ing  of  Parliament,  in  Juno  18S1. 
see  Sir  G.  C.  l..ewis's  article  in  Edinb.  And  see  Earl  Itussell's  comments 
Ifev.  vol.  ci.\.  pp.  102-173,  188-100.  thereon,  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
* Roebuck's  Hist,  of  the  Whig  Essay  on  the  English  Const.,  Introd. 
Ministry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  .‘VU,  334.  p.  lii. 
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power  of  tlic  House  of  Commons,  not  only  by  lessening  the 
aristocratic  influence  of  the  proprietors  of  close  boroughs, 
but  also  by  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  crown  in  that 
assembly.  The  disfranchisement  of  constituencies,  in  Eng- 
land alone,  which  formerly  returned  143  members,  the 
distribution  of  seats  to  various  localities  hitherto  unrepre- 
sented, and  the  general  extension  of  the  franchise,  have 
been  the  means  of  emancipating  a large  proportion  of 
voters  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  landed  gentry,  and 
of  introducing  into  tlie  House  of  Commons  a body  of  iu- 
de[)endent  membei’s,  who  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  the 
staunch  supportei's  of  any  political  party,  but  who  think 
and  act  for  themselves.  This  has  brought  about  a silent 
but  material  change  in  the  relations  between  rarliament 
and  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  The  stable  administra- 
tions of  former  days  have  passed  away,  and  no  govern- 
ment can  now  expect  to  continue  in  office  by  dint  of  mere 
party  strength.  The  House  of  Commons  lias  become 
more  difficult  to  control,  from  the  lack  of  a sufficient 
number  of  members  upon  whose  supjx)rt  an  existing 
ministiy  could  generally  depend,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  the  goodwill  of  divers  important  and  in- 
dependent interests,  which  are  now  represented  therein.' 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  already  remarked,^  the  influence 
of  ‘ the  great  governing  families  of  England,’  though  ma- 
terially reduced,  is  still  powerful  over  many  constituencies. 
And  while  the  representation  of  the  people  has  been 
made  more  direct  and  efficient,  rank  and  hereditarj^  pro- 
perty have  been  permitted  to  rehiin  a fair  proportion  of 
legitimate  influence  in  that  chamber  which  has  become 
the  .source  and  centre  of  political  authority.'  To  this  we 
owe  it  that  the  complex  machinery  of  parliamentary 
government  has  continued  in  successfVd  operation,  ami 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  hitherto  preserved 
from  the  evil  effects  of  democratic  ascendancy. 

J See  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  xcv.  p.  225.  ' See  Mnv,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i. 

‘ yitt/e,  p.  10,  p.  365,  vol.  li.  p.  84. 
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Two  years  after  tlie  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  again  called  into  activity, 
in  a manner  which  seemed  to  revive  the  political  history 
of  1784.  Lord  Grey’s  government  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king.  The  retirement  of  several  members 
of  the  cabinet  on  the  question  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  e.xcited 
the  apprehension  of  the  king  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and,  without  consulting  his  ministers,  he 
gave  public  expression  to  his  alarm,  in  replying  to  an 
address  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  Ireland.”  ‘The 
ministry,  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  their  colleague.s,  by 
disunion,  and  other  embarrassments,  soon  afterwards  re- 
signed ; notwithstanding  that  they  continued  to  command 
a large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  were 
succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne’s  administration,  which  dif- 
fered little  in  material  politics  and  parliamentaiy-  strength. 
But  this  administration  was  distasteful  to  the  king,  who 
had,  meantime,  become  a convert  to  the  political  opinions 
of  the  Opposition.’  ° 

Taking  advantage  of  the  removal  of  Lord  Althorp 
from  the  leadei'ship  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from 
the  office  of  Chapcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  owing  to  his 
accession  to  a peerage  by  the  death  of  his  father,  tlie  king 
suddenly  dismissed  Ins  ministers,  and  consulted  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  upon  the  formation  of  a government  from 
the  Torj"  party,  who  were  in  a decided  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  propriety  of  this  act  has  been 
questioned  by  May,  for  the  reason  that  ‘ aU  the  usual 
grounds  for  dismissing  a ministry  were  wanting.  There 
was  no  immediate  difference  of  opinion  between  them 
and  the  king  upon  any  measure  or  question  of  public 
policy  ; there  was  no  disunion  among  themselves,  nor 
were  there  any  indications  that  they  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  Parliament.  But  the  accidental  removal  of  a 
single  minister — not  necessarily  even  from  the  govern- 

" An.  Reg.  1834,  p.  43.  “ May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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meat,  but  only  from  one  House  of  Parliament  to  the 
other — was  made  the  occasion  for  dismissing  the  entire 
administration.  It  is  true  that  the  king  viewed  with  ap- 
prehension the  policy  of  his  ministers  in  regard  to  the 
Irish  Church  ; but  his  assent  was  not  then  required  to  any 
specific  measure  of  which  he  disapproved,  nor  was  this 
the  ground  assigned  for  their  dismissal.  The  right  of  the 
king  to  dismiss  his  ministers  was  unquestionable ; but 
constitutional  usage  has  prescribe<l  certain  conditions 
under  which  this  right  should  be  exercised.  It  should 
be  exercised  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  on 
grounds  which  can  be  justified  to  Parliament — to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  king,  the  ministers  are  responsible.  But 
here  it  was  not  directly  alleged  that  the  ministers  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  king  ; and  so  little  could  it  be 
affirmed  that  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  Parliament 
that  an  immediate  di.s.solution  was  counselled  by  the  new 
administration.  The  act  of  the  king  bore  too  much  the 
impress  of  his  personal  will,  and  too  little  of  those  reasons 
of  state  policy  by  which  it  should  have  been  prompted  ; 
but  its  impolicy  was  so  .signal  as  to  throw  into  the  shade 
its  unconstitutional  character.’  ° 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  advised  that  the  formation  of 
the  new  administration  should  be  entrusted  to  Sir  Bobert 
Peel;  and  as  that  statesman  was  abroad  at  the  time,  he 
liimself  accepted  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurj’, 
together  with  the  seals  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State, 
wliicli,  there  being  no  other  secretary,  constituted  his 
grace  Secretary  for  the  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 
Departments. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  IL  Peel,  he  immediately  waited 
upon  the  king,  and  accepted  the  ])roffered  charge.  And 
‘so  completely  had  the  theorj'  of  ministerial  resjxmsibi- 
lity  been  now  e.stablishcd  that,  though  Sir  E.  Peel  was 
out  of  the  realm  when  the  late  ministers  were  dismissed 


® May,  Const,  Hist.  toI.  i.  pp.  122,  12.3. 
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— though  he  could  have  had  no  cognisance  of  tlie  causes 
wliich  induced  tlie  king  to  dismiss  them — though  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  invested  with  the  sole  go- 
vernment of  the  country  without  his  knowledge,  he  yet 
boldly  avowed  that,  by  accepting  office  after  these  events, 
he  beaime  cxjnstitutionally  responsible  for  them  all,  as  if 
he  had  himself  advised  them.’’  He  did  not  attempt,  like 
the  ministers  of  1807,  to  absolve  himself  from  censure  for 
the  acts  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  to  denounce 
the  criticism  of  Parliament,  as  an  arraignment  of  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  the  king,  but  manfully  accepted  the  full 
responsibility  which  had  devolved  upon  him.’  ’ 

A dissolution  of  Parliament  was  at  once  determined 
upon  ; its  result  jiroved,  upon  the  whole,  unfavourable  to 
Sir  Pobert  Peel,  for,  although  his  own  supporters  were 
largely  increased,  yet  a majority  against  his  ministry  was 
returned.  For  a while  he  endeavoured,  with  great  tact 
and  consummate  ability,  to  c;irry  on  the  government,  but 
he  was  confronted  at  every  turn  by  a lK>gtile  and  enraged 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  compelled  to 
succumb.  After  several  previous  discomfitures,  he  was 
defeated  on  a resolution  affirming  that  no  measure  on  the 
subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland  could  be  satisfactory  that  did 
not  provide  for  the  appropriation  of  the  sui-plus  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church.''  He  then  resigned,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne’s administration,  with  some  alterations,  was  re- 
instated. But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  appropriation  of 
Irish  Churcli  property  to  other  uses,  which  was  a favour- 
ite project  of  the  Whigs  at  this  time,  and  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  change  of  ministrj%  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned, and  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
w'hich  Sir  Kobei  t Peel  resigned,  remains  a dead  letter  on 
the  Common.s’  Journals. 

The  failure  of  the  efforts  of  William  IV’.  in  favour  of  the 
Tory  party  was  complete,  and  it  affords  ‘ an  instructive 

f Ilaii.s.  Dob.  :trd  sor.  Tcxvi.  pp.  ’ May,  vol.  i.  p.  12i5. 

21G,  22G.  ' Cora.  Jour.  vol.  xc.  p.  208. 
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illustration  of  the  elTects  of  the  Roforin  Act,  in  diminish- 
ing the  ascendant  influence  of  the  crown.  In  George 
III.’s  time,  the  dismissal  of  a ministry  by  the  king, 
and  the  transfer  of  his  confidence  to  their  opponents — 
followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  country — would  certainly 
have  secured  a majority  for  the  new  ministers.  Such  had 
been  the  effect  of  the  dissolutions  in  1784  and  1807. 
But  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  convert  Parliament 
from  one  policy  to  another,  by  royal  prerogative  and  in- 
fluence, proved,  that,  with  the  abolition  of  the  nomination 
boroughs,  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the  House 
of  Cknnmons  had  emancipated  itself  from  the  control  of 
the  crown ; and  ‘ that  the  opinion  of  the  people  must 
now  be  changed  before  ministers  can  reckon  upon  a con- 
version of  the  Parliament.’’ 

Lord  Melbourne’s  ministry  continued  in  office  during 
the  rest  of  the  king’s  reign,  and  on  the  accession  of  our 
present  gi'acious  queen,  in  1837,  she  confirmed  them  in 
their  places,  and  gave  them  her  entire  confidence.  In 
183!),  however,  they  were  obliged  to  resign  office,  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  cany  on  the  government 
with  success.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  then  charged  with 
the  formation  of  a new  ministry.  Acting  upon  the  advice 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  her  Majesty  was  induced,  on  this 
occasion,  to  insist  upon  retaining  tlie  ladies  of  her  hou.se- 
hold,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  ministry.  Tliis  de- 
cision of  the  queen  compelled  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  relinquish 
the  task  entnisted  to  liim,  and  the  Melbourne  administra- 
tion were  reinstated.  But  being  defeated  upon  a vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  IIou.se  of  Commons,  in  1841, 
they  again  resigned,  when  Sir  R.  Peel  was  sent  for,  and 
fully  empowered  to  make  such  alterations  as  ho  thought 
fit  in  the  composition  of  the  royal  household.  More 
particulars  in  regard  to  this  transaction  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  position  and  privileges  of 
the  sovereign. 

* May,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Sec  also  Fklinb.  ReT.  for  Jan.  1802.  art.  viii. 
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‘From  this  time,’  says  May,  ‘no  question  has  arisen  con- 
cerning the  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  or  inlluence  of 
the  crown  which  calls  for  notice.  Both  have  been  exer- 
cised wisely,  justly,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution. Ministers  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Parliament 
have  never  claimed  in  vain  the  confidence  of  the  crown. 
Their  measures  have  not  been  thwarted  by  secret  in- 
iluence  and  irresponsible  advice.  Their  policy  has  been 
directed  by  Parliament  and  public  opinion,  and  not  by 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  court. 
Vast  as  is  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  hsis  been  exercised, 
through  the  present  reign,  by  the  advice  of  responsible 
ministers,  in  a constitutional  manner,  and  for  legitimate 
objects.  It  has  been  held  in  tnist,  as  it  were,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  Hence  it  has  ceased  to  excite 
either  the  jealousy  of  rival  parties  or  popular  dis- 
contents.’ ‘ 


• May,  Const.  IJist.  voL  i.  p.  136. 
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IIISTOKICAL  IXTEODUCTION. 
TART  II. 


CHAFrEE  I. 

AXNALS  OF  THE  ADMIXISTRATIOXS  OF  E.XGLA.VD,  FROM 
1782  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

It  is  proposed  iti  the  following  cluipter  to  give  a brief 
account  of  the  circuin.stances  attending  the  appointment, 
resignation,  or  dismissal,  of  the  several  administrations  oi 
England,  from  1782  to  the  present  time;  together  with 
a mention  of  the  various  constitutional  questions,  illus- 
trative of  ministerial  duty  or  resjionsibility,  which  arose 
in  connection  with  the  same. 

In  selecting  the  year  1782  as  our  starting-point,  we 
do  so  because  it  is  the  date  of  an  important  ejioch  in  con- 
stitutional hbtorj'.  It  marks  the  first  introduction  of  the 
practice,  since  univ’ersally  recognised,  of  the  simultaneous 
change  of  the  whole  ministry  upon  the  enforced  retire- 
ment of  the  cabinet.  Prior  to  that  time,  there  had  been 
frequent  instances  of  partial  alterations  in  the  cabinet, 
with  a view  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Parliament,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  downfall  of  Lord  North’s  administration, 
in  1782,  in  comsequence  of  its  having  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  necessity  for  a com- 
plete change  in  the  ministrj%  under  such  circumstances, 
was  freely  acknowledged.  Moreover,  j)revious  to  this 
ot'casion,  there  had  been  but  one  example — that  ol 
Sir  Eobert  Waljmle,  in  1741 — of  the  retirement  of  a 
prime  minister  on  account  of  a defeat  in  the  House  ol 
Commons.* 

• Particulars  of  this  case  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  ‘ Cabinet  Council.’ 
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1.  Rockinijluun  Administration. — March  1782. 

Ill  March  1782,  upon  the  resi-fualion  of  the  North 
jidniinlstration,  the  Marcjuis  of  Itockiiigliam*’  was  ap- 
pointed P’irst  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Tlie  history  of  tlie 
formation  of  this  ministry  is  remarkable.  The  Nortli 
administration,  after  a successful  career  of  twelve  years, 
came  to  an  end  in  consequence  of  its  •plowing  impopu- 
larity  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  House  had  piu^sed 
re.solutions  denouncing  the  great  and  increasing  influence 
of  the  crown,  and  in  favour  of  peace  with  the  revolted 
American  colonies.  George  IH.  was  strongly  averse  to 
the  recognition  of  American  independence  ; and  Lord 
North,  though  personally  inclined  towards  conciliation, 
is  .said  to  have  remained  in  office  ‘ to  carry  into  effect  the 
jiersonal  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  which  he  preferred  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state.’®  But  the  House  of  Commons 
had  become  impatient  at  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  war  ministry  were  losing 
ground.  A direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  had  indec>d 
been  negatived  by  a bare  majority  of  nine;  but  Lord 
Surrey  had  given  notice  of  a similar  motion,  for  March 
20,  1782,  which  it  was  anticipated  would  pass.  With 
.some  difficulty  Ijord  North  induced  the  king  to  forestall 
this  defeat,  by  accepting  the  resignation  of  ministei-s  ; an 
event  which  was  communicated  to  the  House  on  the  day 
the  debate  was  to  have  begun.'’  The  king  made  several 


*'  For  an  account  of  the  political 
career  of  this  nobleman,  who  was 
twice  prime  minister  of  England, 
see  an  article  (by  Sir  (r.  C.  Ia.-wis) 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xevi. 
{).  110.  .Since  this  chanter  has  lx‘en 
written,  the  able  and  instructive 
articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to 
wliich  fi-equeut  reference  has  been 
made,  with  the  assumption  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  .Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  have  been  collected  into  a 


volume  by  Sir  lidmund  Head,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  ‘ Essays 
on  the  Administratiomt  of  Givat 
Riitain,  from  1783  to  18.30,  contri- 
buted to  the  Edinburgh  Review  by 
the  Rt.  lion.  Sir  G.  C.  lycwis.  Long- 
nian.s,  1804.’ 

' Russell’s  Memorials  of  Fo.x,  vol. 
i.  p.  247. 

See  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol. 
vii.  p.  208. 
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81.  attempts  to  induce  the  Wliig  party  to  take  office  upon 
his  own  terms,  but  without  success.  He  was  at  length 
obliged  to  authorise  Lord  Eockingham  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration upon  the  basis  of  the  independence  of 
America,  and  a curtailment  of  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
Tlie  list  of  the  new  cabinet,  before  being  submitted  to 
the  king,  received  tlie  approval  of  the  leading  Whigs. 
Tlie  king  refused  to  see  Ids  neAV  premier  until  he  was 
actually  in  office,  and  conducted  the  ministerial  negotia- 
tions through  Lord  Shelburne,  who  was  appointed  Home 
Sceretar)’-,  and  at  whose  suggestion  Mr.  Dunning  (with 
the  title  of  Lord  Ashburton)  was  added  to  the  cabinet, 
without  previous  communication  with  Lord  Eockingham. 
The  contest  in  which  the  North  administration  had  been 
ovcrthi’own  was  a struggle  of  the  king’s  personal  will, 
backed  by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  against  the  inde- 
pendent portion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the 
result  w'as  known.  Fox  openly  treated  it  as  a victory  of 
the  Commons  over  the  king ; declaring  in  his  place  in 
Parliament  that  the  new  ministers  must  remember  that 
they  owed  their  situations  to  the  Hou.se.  The  king, 
though  fully  sensible  that  he  had  ‘sustained  defeat,  Nvas 
prudent  enough  to  tolerate  for  a time  a ministry  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
personal  enemies.  The  only  member  of  the  late  ministry 
who  remained  in  office  was  I^ord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
wdio  retained  his  place  at  the  express  desire  of  the  king, 
and  who  showed  his  independence  of  his  new  colleagues 
by  ojjposing  them  in  council."  But  the  new  ministry 
were  very  short-lived  ; within  four  months  of  their  ap- 
pointment they  were  di.ssolved,  by  the  death,  on  July  1, 
of  the  premier.  Lord  Eockingham.' 


' Knijrlit,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ' Sir  G.  C.  I/iwis,  in  Edinb.  Iter, 
vi.  p.  4au.  Tol.  xeix.  pp.  18-22, 
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2.  Shelburne  Adiuinhtration. — July  1782. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Secretary  Fox  advisctl  the 
king  to  appoint  some  member  of  tlie  Rockingham  party 
ius  premier ; but  hi.s  Majesty  refused,  and  gave  the  ap- 
pointment to  Lord  Shelburne,  whereupon  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  and  others  of  their  friends,  resigned  office. 
Nevertheless  the  new  ministry  was  decidedly  Wliig,  and 
professed  the  same  principles  as  their  predecessors.  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was,  at  this  time,  accounted  a 
good  Whig.  Fox,  after  his  resignation,  continued  in 
opposition,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  into  his  famous 
Coalition  with  Lord  North,  which  immediately  placed  the 
government  in  a very  perilous  position.  The  comparative 
strength  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  estimated 
to  afford  the  ministry  140  votes,  Tjord  North  120,  Fox  90, 
and  the  residue  uncertain.  Preliminaries  of  peace,  which 
recognised  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies, 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  government,  and  presented 
to  Parliament.  It  was  decided  that  their  acceptance  should 
be  a test  question  between  the  new  Coalition  and  the 
lninistr}^  Accordingly,  a motion  of  censure  upon  the  terms 
of  the  preliminaries  was  proposed  by  Lord  J.  Cavendish, 
on  Febniary  21,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons, by  207  to  190  votes.  Tliree  days  afterwards, 
the  ministry  resigned.  Owing  to  the  difficidties  of  the 
situation,  there  was  a ministerial  interregnum,  which 
extended  to  the  beginning  of  April.  In  the  interim,  the 
king  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce  Mr.  Pitt  to 
foiTn  a government ; and  the  Commons,  on  March  24, 
passed  an  address,  praying  his  Majesty  to  form  a strong 
and  united  administration,  which  was  graciously  re- 
ceived, and  responded  to  through  Earl  Ludlow.*  On 
March  31 , a motion  was  made  for  a further  address  upon 

• Adolpluis,  Oeo.  III.  %ol.  iii.  pp.  450,  4C>.(,  40(i. 
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the  subject ; but  the  House  being  of  opinion  that  it  was 
premature  to  interpose  again  with  tlieir  advice  so  soon 
after  his  Majesty’s  gracious  rejdy  to  their  former  address, 
the  motion  was  withdrawn.*" 

3.  Duke  of  Portland's  First  Adininistration. — A pril  1 7 83. 

83.  At  length,  on  April  2,  1783,  the  celebrated  ‘Coalition 
Ministry’  was  formed,  under  the  nominal  presidency 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  It  included  Lord  Xorth  and 
Mr.  Fo.x,  heretofore  such  bitter  and,  as  was  supposed, 
irreconcilable  opponents.  The  other  cabinet  oflices  were 
chiefly  filled  by  followers  of  Fo.x,  who  was  himself  the 
virtual  prime  minister.'  The  Coalition  was  unpopular  with 
the  nation  on  public  grounds,  and  was  vehemently  as- 
sailed both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Lord  North  and 
his  friends  attempted  to  vindicate  their  conduct  by  argu- 
ments of  ex[K“diency.'  The  king  himself  re.sentcd  the 
Coalition  for  pemmal  reasons,  lie  had  long  entertained 
a great  iiversion  to  Fox,  which  w:is  aggravated  by  the 
friendship  that  had  sprung  up  between  Fox  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Lord  North  was  formerly  a favourite  with  the 
king,  but  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  a deserter  to  the 
enemy’s  camp.  lie  therefore  resolved  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  ridding  him.self  of  his  obnoxious  advisers. 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  in  which  the  ministry  was  appointed.  But,  on  the 
reassembling  of  Parliament,  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  the 
king’s  speech  announced  that  the  treaties  of  peace  had 
been  signed.  .Mr.  Pitt,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  re- 
minded ministers  that  these  treaties  Avere  substantially 
identical  Avith  the  preliminary  articles,  upon  Avhich  they 
had  turned  out  their  jiredeces.sors  in  011100.“  Early  in  the 

Pari.  Hist.  voL  xxiii.  pp.  0S7-  and  ngainxt  the  Coalition,  see  .\dol- 
70t».  phiis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  400—104;  Edinb. 

‘ liu.xseirs  Momorials  of  Fox,  vol.  Kov.  vol.  xeix.  p.  40. 
ii.  p.  05.  ‘ Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1140. 

■>  For  the  princiiMiI  arguments  for 
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session,  ilr.  Secretary  Fox  introduced  Ids  famous  India 
Bill.  Its  principal  feature  was  that  it  vested  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  for  four  years,  in  a commission  of  seven 
persons,  named  in  the  Bill,  and  not  removable  by  the 
crown,  except  upon  an  address  from  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Pitt  denounced  the  plan  as  dangerous  to  the 
constitution,'  and  a violation  of  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
East  India  Company.  But  though  the  measure  was  un- 
popular in  the  country,  the  Coalition  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  it  through  the  House  of  Commons  without 
difiiculty.  In  the  Lords  it  obtained  a different  reception. 
Lord  Temple,  at  the  instigation  of  tlie  king  himself,"' 
brought  about  its  rejection,  in  that  House,  on  December 
17,  by  95  to  7G  votes.  On  the  following  day,  the  king 
dismissed  the  ministry,  and  again  appealed  to  Pitt  to  as- 
sume the  reins  of  government. 


4.  d/r.  Pitt's  First  Administration. — December  178.3. 

On  December  19,  1783,  ^Ir.  Pitt’s  first  administration 
was  formed.  Earl  Temple,  who  had  been  appointed  a 
Secretary  of  State,  advocated  an  immediate  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  But  Pitt  w'ould  not  agree  to  this,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  country 
could  be  appealetl  to  with  success.  Accordingly  Temple 
resigned,  on  the  22nd  instant,  leaving  the  youthful  premier 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  severest  contest  ever  waged  in 


' .-V  prote.^t— sijrned  Ijy  T/irtl  RoeV- 
inpliain,  the  Duke  of  I’ortlnnd  (the 
prewnt  head  of  the  adiiiLniftratioii), 
Lord  Filzwilliam,  and  other  peers — 
to  a Dill  for  the  manofremont  of  the 
I'last  India  Coinpany’a  affairs,  in 
177S,  contained  the  followin;?  paa- 
sape,  which,  from  its  striking  applica- 
hility  to  .Mr.  F’ox’a  Dill,  was  much 
quoted  at  the  time: — ‘The  election 
of  executive  olficers  in  Parliament  is 
phiinly  unconstitutional,  and  an  ex- 


ample of  the  most  pernicious  kind, 
productive  of  intrigue  and  faction, 
anil  calculated  for  extending  a cor- 
rupt iulluence  in  the  crown.  It  frees 
ministers  from  responsihility,  while 
it  leaves  thorn  all  the  effect  of 
patronage.’  See  Adolphus,  vol.  iv. 

. oil  n.  ; Lords'  Journals,  June  19, 
77.1.  See  Kdiub.  Itev.  vol.  evii.  p. 
678. 

“ See  ante,  p.  62 ; Knight’s  Hist, 
of  Kng.  v(d.  vii.  p.  1;18. 


1783. 
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83.  Parliament.  For  though  Pitt  po.sses.sed  tlie  unlimited  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  and  the  support  of  the  Ilouse  of  Lords, 
yet  a powerful  majority  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  was  ar- 
rayed against  him.  His  cabinet  consisted  of  seven  persons, 
all  of  whom,  save  himself,  were  peers.°  His  onl}'  assistant 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  his  friend  Dundas.  He  was 
assailed  at  once  by  every  imaginable  device  of  a hostile 
Opposition — votes  of  want  of  confidence,  censures  upon 
the  government,  obstructions  and  defeats  in  every  shape.® 
But  he  stood  firm  ; and  though  frequently  urged  by  his 
supporters,  and  even  by  the  king  himself,  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament, he  refrained  from  doing  so  until  he  considered 
that  tlie  country  was  prepared  to  sustain  him.  It  was 
not  until  March  24  that  the  prorogation  took  place, 
to  be  followed  by  an  immediate  dLssolution.  But  such 
was  the  inveteracy  of  the  Opposition  that  Pitt  was 
obliged  to  prorogue  before  the  passing  of  an  Appropria- 
tion Act.  Upon  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  unauthorised  expen- 
diture had  been  very  small,  .so  that  no  objection  was 
urged,  or  indemnity  sought  for,  in  regard  to  the  same.’’ 
The  sense  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  the  great  issues 
involved  in  the  contest  between  Pitt  and  the  Coalition, 
had  been  expressed  at  the  time  by  numerous  addresses  to 
the  king.  It  was  aftenvards  unmistakably  pronounced 
b}"  the  return  of  a House  of  Commons  which  gave  a 
triumphant  support  to  the  new  administration.  Above 
ICO  members  lost  their  seats  at  this  election,  nearlj^  all  of 
Avhom  were  Oppositionists.  Upon  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, an  amendment  was  moved  to  the  address  in 
answer  to  the  royal  speech,  to  rascind  the  paragraj)h 
which  expressed  approval  of  the  late  dissolution  ; but  it 


" Stanhopo’s  I’itt,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  ment.  in  Mareli  1784.  Mirror  of 
° Si‘e  a list  of  the  defeats  of  I’ilt,  Pari.  Is41,  pp.  111.54. 
in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  from  his  r 1!  Hats.  Prec.  208;  see  also /»»»/, 
aoeeptaneo  of  office,  in  Decenilter  p O-IO. 

178.’1,  to  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
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was  negatived  by  a majority  of  more  than  two  to  one."* 
In  the  course  of  tliis  session,  Pitt  introduced  his  India 
Bill,  which  was  carried  by  a majority  of  271  to  GO.  It 
created  a Ministerial  Board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
Eiist  India  Company.  This  system  of  ‘ double  govern- 
ment ’ continued  in  operation  until  after  the  great  mutiny 
of  1857,  when,  by  the  Act  21  and  22  Yict.  c.  lOG,  the 
government  of  India  was  a.ssurned  by  the  queen  herself, 
acting  through  a res])onsible  Secretarj'  of  State.  Mr. 
Pitt’s  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  continued  un- 
shaken during  the  whole  period  of  his  administration, 
which  lasted  upwards  of  seventeen  years.  The  unpa- 
triotic conduct  of  Fox  and  his  follower,  in  regard  to  the 
French  Revolution  and  con.sequent  war  between  England 
and  France,  contributed  largely  to  the  popularity  of  the 
govenimeut.'  The  course  pursued  by  Fox  reduced  his 
party  so  low  that,  near  the  end  of  the  centurj',  it  was 
jocularly  e.stimated  that  the  entire  Opposition  could  have 
been  held  in  one  hackney-coach.*  The  retirement  of  this 
ministiy,  in  1801,  was  not  purely  voluntarj%  but  Wiis 
brought  about  by  differences  with  the  king  in  regard  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  passing  of  the  legislative  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  had  intimated  his  readiness  to  pro- 
pose the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  from 
odice-holders  and  members  of  Parliament.  A proposition 
to  this  effect  was  discussed  in  the  cabinet  for  about  six 
months  previous  to  its  being  communicated  to  the  king, 
notwithstanding  the  known  repugnance  of  his  Majesty  to 
any  legislation  upon  the  subject.  When  the  desire  of  his 


’ Kuipbt,  vol.  vii.  pp. 

Adnlphu.'i,  vol.  iv.  pp.  Kt't,  117. 

' See  I'Minb.  Rev.  vol.  ciii.  pp. 
St-t-SIi")  i vol.  evil.  p.  140. 

• ‘ I beard  old  Oeorj-o'  Bynjr  »ay,  at 
tbe  dinner  given  to  bim  to  i-elelirate 
tbe  til'tietb  anniversary  of  bis  having 


Bat  for  Middlesev,  alluding  to  tbase 
times,  “ It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Whigs  would  all  have  been  held 
in  one  haokney-coaeh.  This  is  a 
calumny.  We  should  have  filled 
two.”’ — Camphell's  Lim  of  the 
Chime,  vol.  V.  p.  014. 


1784. 


1801. 
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1801.  ministurs  to  submit  to  Parliament  some  measure  of  relief 
became  known  to  the  king,  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
dated  January  31,  1801,  informing  him  that,  unless  the 
royal  sanction  thereto  was  granted,  he  mu.st  re.sign  his 
oliice,  the  king  at  once  declined  to  discuss  the  proposi- 
tion. lie  nevertheless  urged  Mr.  Pitt  not  to  leave  his 
service.  But  Pitt  would  not  yield.  So  the  king  declared 
that  he  should  form  a new  administi’ation.‘  Canning, 
who  was  in  office  at  the  time,  is  said  to  have  strongly  ad- 
vised Pitt  not  to  give  waj'  on  this  occasion ; for  that,  for 
three  yeai's  back,  so  many  concessions,  as  he  termed  them, 
had  been  made,  and  so  many  important  measures  over- 
ruled, from  the  king's  opposition  to  them,  that  govern- 
ment had  been  weakened  e.xceedingly ; and  if  in  this 
instance  a stand  was  not  made,  Pitt  would  retain  only  a 
nominal  power,  while  the  reality  would  pass  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  influenced  the  king’s  mind  and 
opinion  out  of  sight."  The  causes  of  this  change  of 
ministry  were  very  brieflj’  stated  to  Parliament ; and  Mr. 
Pitt’s  c.xplanations  were  neither  full  nor  satisfactorj-.’’ 
This  reticence  was  evidently  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid 
bringing  the  royal  name  too  prominently  forward  in  con- 
nection with  these  events but  it  naturally  gave  rise  to 
much  mi.sapprehension  at  the  time,  and  it  Avas  not  until 
after  the  death  of  Pitt  that  the  whole  truth  transpired.* 


i).  Addm(]ton  AdminUtration. — 1801. 

Mr.  .\ddington,  who  at  that  time  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  empowered  by  the  king  to  form 
a cabinet  as  soon  as  (he  correspondence  between  his 


' Tho  best  (wcoiint  of  these  traiisnc- 
tinns  is  (iivon  in  Jt.'issey'g  George  III. 
vnl.  iv.  pp  .W7-.Ao9.  See  also  Sir 
G.  C.  I.e\%'is‘s  papers,  in  Kdinb.  Hev. 
vol.  riii.  pp.  349-11.57,  and  vol.  evii. 
p.  134. 


" Malmesbury,  Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 
’ I’arl.  Hist.  vol.  x.\xv.  pp.  91.5, 
937.  1112. 

• JhUl  p.  1121. 

• I’arl.  Deb.  vol.  ix.  p.  2.32  ; 
Qiiar.  Hev.  vol.  cxii.  p.  .339. 
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Majesty  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  terminated.  But  before  the  out- 
going ministers  had  tlieir  audiences  to  deliver  up  their 
seals,  tlie  king,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  produced 
by  the  change  of  ministry,  was  seized  with  a return  of  his 
mental  malady.  He  was  unable  to  attend  to  business 
until  about  March  10,  when  he  was  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  sign  documents  and  give  audiences  to  some  <jf 
his  ministei-s.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  new  ar- 
rangements wliich  were  thus  unavoidably  delayed,  Mr. 
Pitt  continued  to  conduct  the  public  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  performing  the  official  duties  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  E.vchcquer,  although  he  had  formally 
resigned  that  olfice  on  February  bJ  On  the  KUh  in- 
stant, he  moved  the  House  into  Committee  of  Supply,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  open  the  budget.  The 
motion  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  ‘ the  respon- 
sibility of  the  former  ministers  was  at  an  end,’  and  the  in- 
coming ministers  were  as  yet  absent  from  their  places  ; and 
that  therefore  ‘ further  proceedings  on  the  estimates  should 
lie  delayed  until  the  new  ministei’s,  by  taking  their  seats, 
have  assumed  responsibility.’  This  was  resisted  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  said  that  ‘ when  there  arises  a change  among 
his  Jlajesty’s  ministers,  it  must  be  left  to  his  Majesty  to 
determine  when  the  new  arrangements  shall  be  formed ; 
and  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  for  the 
House  to  assume  any  right  of  determination  on  a subject 


' Pnrl.  Hist.  vot.  x.ixr.  p. 

]tut  lii.s  rosigunfiim  wiia  not  legally 
eoinpleto  until  tho  appointment  of 
Ilia  succiissor ; lie  was  therefore  eom- 
petent  to  transact  ollieial  business. 
(.See  2 Jtatsell,  p.  .'JU4 ; Pari.  Ueb. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  7a5.)  The  king  dM  not 
receive  the  se.nls  of  ofliee  from  -Mr. 
Pitt  until  -March  14;  and  he  pave 
them  to  Mr.  Addington  on  that 
day.  In  order  to  facilitate  tho  new 
arrangements,  Mr.  .Addington  vacated 
Ills  srrat  in  Parliament,  by  accepting 
the  Chiltom  Hundreds,  on  February 
19;  but  owing  to  the  king’s  ill- 

VOL.  I.  ( 


ness  it  became  impo.ssible  to  confer 
upon  him  his  ministerial  office  pre- 
vious to  his  re-election  for  Devizes. 
-Vecordingly,  on  March  10,  a new 
writ  for  Devizes  was  again  ordered, 
upon  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dington of  the  ollices  of  First  Lord 
of  tho  Tnuiaury  ami  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  result  of  these 
delays  was  that  it  was  March 
2;l  lieforo  Air.  Addington  again 
took  his  seat  in  tho  House.  Fid- 
mouth's  Fife,  hy  Pellew,  vol.  i.  pp. 
294,  »lo. 


1801. 
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1801.  of  this  kind.’  He  also  contended  that  the  perilous  state 
of  the  country,  in  its  foreign  relations,  demanded  that 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  granting  the  supplies,  and  ‘ that 
every  department  of  the  public  service  should  be  accele- 
rated to  the  greatest  possible  degree.’  If  the  new  ministers 
■wore  not  responsible  for  framing  the  estimates  (a  respon- 
sibility from  which  he  himself  would  not  shrink),  they 
would  be  undoubtedly  responsible  for  e.xpending  the 
money.  He  claimed,  moreover,  that  there  was  no  ground 
to  ‘ call  for  the  interference  of  the  House,  either  from  a 
change  of  measures  or  of  men.’  Until  the  appointments 
of  the  new  ministers  ‘ were  publicly  notified,  it  was  incon- 
sistent w'ith  the  constitution  to  come  to  any  determination. 
In  no  previous  instance  had  it  been  attempted  to  be 
denied,  that,  according  to  the  constitution,  his  Majesty  had 
the  sole  right  of  nominating  his  ministers,  and  that  the 
House  had  no  right  to  form  any  resolution  till  their  con- 
duct came  to  be  judged  of  by  the  acts  of  their  administra- 
tion. Even  in  1784  this  general  principle  had  never 
been  attempted  to  be  denied  in  the  abstract.’*  Adverting 
to  his  having  refrained  from  entering  into  explanations 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  own  resignation,  Mr.  Pitt  observed 
that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a new  and  not  verj’  consti- 
tutional doctrine,  that  ‘ a man  must  not,  in  compliance 
■with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  retire  from  office  with- 
out being  bound  to  give  to  this  House,  and  to  the  public, 
an  account  of  all  the  circumstances  that  ■weigh  in  his 
mind  and  influence  his  conduct.  Where  this  system  of 
duty  is  established,  I know  not,’*  The  motion  for  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply  was  then  put  and  agreed  to, 
without  a dirision.  On  February  18,  Mr.  Pitt  intro- 
duced the  budget,  which  excited  no  opposition.  The 


• I’mI.  Ilist.  Tol.  XXXV.  pp.  900- 
002. 

* Ibid.  p.  009.  See  alro  p.  1121, 
for  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Pitt  oil 
this  point,  showing  that  the  recip- 
rocal duty  between  a Bovercign  and 


hi.s  ministers  may  sometimes  rendi>r 
it  iiiipo.ssible  to  att'ord  full  explana- 
tions to  Parliament  of  the  catise.s 
which  have  led  to  the  resignation  or 
dismissal  of  a ministry. 
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House  continued  to  sit,  and  to  debate  various  public  poli- 
tical questions  up  to  March  17,  when  the  new  admi- 
nistration were  formally  inducted  into  oHice.  But  even 
then,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  king’s  mind, 
a further  delay  of  several  weeks  took  place  before  the 
mitiLstiy  was  entirely  completed.*’ 

Mr.  Addington’s  administration  was  constructed  upon 
an  avowedly  ‘ aiiti-Catholic  ’ basis.  It  had  been  fonned, 
at  the  outset,  ‘ with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  I’itt,  who 
wished  all  his  private  and  personal  friends  to  remain  in 
office.’'  It  began  its  Ciireer  upon  March  14,  1801,  the 
day  when  the  king  transferred  the  seals  of  office  from 
the  outgoing  to  the  incoming  premier.  Ministers  had  no 
sooner  taken  their  scats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when, 
on  March  2.5,  Mr.  Grey  moved  for  a committee  of  the 
whole  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation.  His  speech 
was  an  elaborate  attack  u]ion  the  conduct  and  policy  of 
the  preceding  ministry,  and  a condemnation  of  the  exist- 
ing one,  because  of  their  presumed  incompetency  to  fdl 
their  phices  jiroperly ; and  because  it  had  been  avowetl, 
on  their  behalf,  that  their  principles  were  similar  to  those 
of  their  predeexissors  in  office.  Mr.  Pitt  defended  himself 
and  his  late  colleagues,  and  claimed  for  the  new  ininistr}', 
at  the  outset  of  their  airecr,  ‘a  constitutional  confidence;’ 
in  other  words,  ‘ that,  unless  some  good  reason  were  as- 
.signed  to  the  contrary,  the  House  was  bound,  by  the  best 
principles  of  policy,  as  well  as  by  the  true  spirit  of  the 
constitution  of  this  country',  to  wait  to  see  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  before  they  should 
withhold  their  confidence.’’*  The  new  premier  expressed 
himself  to  the  same  effect,  saying,  ‘ In  what  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  House  might  be  supposed  to  extend  to 
his  Majesty’s  present  ministers,  it  was  not  for  him  to  con- 
jecture. They  only  asked,  however,  for  that  portion  of 


•’  Adolpliuii,  vol.  vii.  pp.  4o0,  458 ; ' Rose,  niiirv,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 

JCdinb.  Rev.  vol.  evil.  pp.  '*  I’arl.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  In.'S. 

a 2 
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it  which  should  be  constitutionally  reposed  in  persons  duly 
appointed  by  his  jMajesty,  unless  it  wa.s  precluded  by  their 
antecedent  conduct  and  characters.’ " The  llouse  then 
divided  on  Mr.  Grey’s  motion,  which  was  negatived  by 
a large  majority.  A similar  motion,  proposed  to  the 
House  of  L<jrds  on  March  20,  met  with  a similar  fate. 
Nevertheless  it  was  evident  that  the  new  administration 
did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  same  extent  as  their  jiredecessors.  Conscious 
of  this,  lilr.  Addington,  in  March  1803,  made  overtures  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  ofl’ering  him  the  selection  of  a new  premier,  if 
he  would  consent  to  serve  with  hiniself  in  the  capacity  of 
Secrctarj’  of  State.  Pitt  would  not  listen  to  this  arrange- 
ment. He  was  then  oflered  the  premiershi]),  on  condition 
that  there  should  be  no  extensive  changes  in  other  offices. 
Hut  neither  would  he  agrcK;  to  this,  although  he  and  his 
friends  were  tired  of  bolstering  up  a feeble  government.' 
Accordingly,  Addington  continued  at  the  helm  for  another 
year,  when  it  became  notorious  that  he  had  lost  his  hold 
ujion  both  Houses.  In  the  Connnons,  ministerial  majo- 
rities on  important  divisions  Avere  gradually  reduced ; 
while  in  the  minority  were  found  most  of  the  leading  men 


• Pnrl.  Tli.st.  vol.  x\xv.  p.  llCiU. 

' Kiiiftht,  vol.  vii.  p.  424 ; Kdinb. 
Ilev.  vol.  evil.  pp.  144-147.  C'om- 
monting-  on  those  transnolionfi,  .Sir  O. 
C.  I.iewi!i  pointedly  rtMimrlo; — ‘It 
Bppears  that  theking'.i  cou.«entto  the 
net.p>tiation,  however  ncccH^ary  nn 
clenHoit  in  the  buBineiw,  had  novi-r 
been  procured  by  A ddiiigton  ; so  that, 
in  fact,  no  distinct  otrer,  by  compe- 
tent authority,  was  made  to  I’itt. 
Addintrton  assumed  to  act  as  pleni- 
ivilenliarv,  but  had  not  full  powers 
to  treat.  ...  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  latter  should  have  vcntunsl  to 
make  the  offer,  or  that  the  former 
should  have  been  willing  to  entertain 
it,  without  the  king’s  express  autho- 
rity being  pn'viouslv  ootiiined.  It 
w.-ts  not  a mere  fiue.slion  of  changing 
a cabinet  ollice,  as  to  which  a prime 
minister  miglit  properly  make  a pre- 


liminary arrangement,  subject  to  tho 
king’s  confirmation.  It  was  prac- 
tically a negotiation  for  a complete 
alteration  of  the  character  of  tho 
gfoenimcnt ; and  the  whole  discus- 
sion proiiu'ded  on  tho  as-sumption 
that  Addington  and  I’itt  were  Is'- 
tween  them  to  settle  who  was  to  1k) 
tho  new  prime  minister.’  .After  ho 
had  received  I’itt’s  final  an.swer, 
■Addington  t<H>k  an  opportunity  to 
mention  the  matter  to  the  king.  Ilut 
he  r(‘prrsent«l  I’itt’s  conduct  in  such 
nn  unfavoiiniblo  light,  as  to  excito 
the  king’s  anger  ; and  when,  shortly 
aftcrwanls,  ho  gave  the  king  copies 
of  the  correspondence,  his  Majesty 
refu.«tsl  to  read  the  letters,  and  re- 
marked that  ‘it  was  foolish  bu.sincsr, 
which  was  beg-un  ill,  conducted  ill, 
and  toruiinatoJ  ill.’  Ibid.  p.  148. 
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of  all  parties,  including  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.  On  April  22,  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  the  king, 
intimating  that  he  could  no  longer  refrain  from  direct 
opposition  to  the  ministerial  measures ; a determina- 
tion which  he  immediately  carried  out,  by  opposing,  on 
April  25,  the  government  plan  for  military  defence,  and 
developing  a scheme  of  his  own.  On  a division,  ministers 
were  sustained  by  a small  majority.  But,  taking  into 
account  the  gradual  decline  of  his  own  numbers,  and  the 
increasing  strength  of  his  opjionenta,  Mr.  Addington 
deemed  it  expedient  to  re-sign.  Upon  his  informing  the 
king  of  this  resolution,  theie  Avas  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  intercourse  between  his  Majesty  and  Mr.  Pitt. 
At  first,  communications  were  conducted  througli  Lord 
Eldon  (the  Lord  Cliancellor) but,  on  May  6,  the  king 
himself  wrote  to  Mr.  I’itt,  requiring  of  him,  as  a neces- 
sary preliminary  to  his  return  to  office,  that  lie  Avould 
never  agiUite  or  support  Eoman  Catholic  emancipation, 
or  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act ; and  that  in  the  ncAV 
ministry  (wiierein  the  king  hoped  ^Ir.  Pitt  would  include 
a.s  many  of  his  Alajesty’s  present  servants  as  possible) 
Mr.  Fox  should  be  excluded.  Mr.  Pitt  had  previou.sly  dc- 
torinined  that  he  Avould  not  again  press  the  Catliolic  claims 
upon  his  royal  master,  Avhelher  he  should  be  in  or  out  of 
office.  This  resolution  had  been  made  known  to  the  king 
so  long  ago  as  March  1801  ; so  that,  while  he  contrivx'd  on 
this  occa.sion  to  evade  giving  the  formal  jileilgc  which 
his  Majesty  required,  he  Avas  nevertheless  able  to  satisfy 
his  sovereign  as  to  the  policy  he  Avould  advocate  in  the 
cA'ent  of  his  return  to  power.*'  Although  yielding  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  in  recalling  Mr.  I’itt,  the  king  avos 
reluctant  to  pai-t  Avith  Mr.  Addington.  Before  taking  the 


* Ix)rd  Eldon's  sliaro  in  tlicso 
trnn.sactions  pve  rise  to  nn  imputa- 
tion that  he  intrigued  for  the  return 
of  Pitt  to  power,  nnd  for  his  own  re- 
tention in  ofhee  ; but  there  seems  no 
ground  for  this  opinion.  Edinh.  Kev. 


vol.  evii.  p.  157 ; Quar.  Ilov.  Oct. 
I8ta.  p .175. 

Knight,  vol.  vii.  p.  41]  ; Pari. 
Del).  Tol.  ix.  p.  2.54 ; Eilinb.  Ih'.v. 
vol.  evii.  pp.  110-157. 
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final  step,  he  offered  his  fuitliful  premier  a dissolution  of 
Parliament,  if  he  thought  it  would  insure  the  stability  of 
his  administration.  But  this  was  declined  ; for,  while 
Mr.  Addington  did  not  doubt  his  ability  to  restore  and 
retain  his  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  command  a majority  in  the  Lords 
without  resorting  to  the  extreme  and  dangerous  measure 
of  creating  a batch  of  peers.'  He  therefore  resigned  office 
on  May  10,  1804. 

6.  Mr.  Pitt's  Second  Adniinistration. — 1804. 

Mr.  Pitt,  when  invited  to  communicate  with  the  king 
in  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  public  affiiirs,  sent  his 
Majesty  a letter,  on  May  2,  through  Lord  Eldon,  con- 
taining a plan  for  the  formation  of  a new  goveniment, 
which  should  compreliend  tlie  leaders  of  all  political 
parties.  The  king,  who  was  greatly  troubled  at  this 
time  by  the  resignation  of  his  favourite  Addington,  and 
not  at  all  willing  to  re-admit  Pitt  to  office,  gave  a dis- 
couraging reply.  But  on  iluy  7,  after  Pitt  had  ssUis- 
fied  the  King  that  he  would  no  longer  agitiite  him  by- 
renewing  his  advocacy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  claims, 
he  had  an  audience  of  his  ^lajesty^,  and  succeeded, 
with  some  difficulty',  in  obtaining  leave  to  treat  with 
Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends,  and  Avith  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Fox ; but  tlie  king  positively  refused  to  admit 
Mr.  Fox  himself  into  the  cabinet,  though  pres.sed  to 
receive  him  by'  Pitt.  The  Grenville  party',  however, 
declined  to  acct‘i)t  office  Avithout  Fox,  and  Pitt  Avas  com- 
pfilled  to  make  other  arrangements.  The  ncAv  cabinet 
consisted  principally-  of  peers  ; Lord  Castlereagh  being 
the  only  one,  besides  Pitt,  Avho  Avas  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.*  Pitt  took  his  sent,  after  his  re- 


' Adolphu.‘<,  vol.  vii.  p.  708.  J Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  evii.  pp.  158,  150. 
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election,  on  May  18,  1804.  But  he  found  himself  less 
strong  in  the  confidence  of  the  House  than  heretofore. 
A severe  and  mortifying  trial  overtook  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing session.  His  friend  and  colleague,  Lord  Melville 
(First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  was  accused,  in  the  Tenth 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry,  with 
a misa[)propriation  of  public  money  when  he  held  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  A motion,  inculpating 
him  of  this  oflence,  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Speaker’s  casting  vote,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  Pitt.  A few  days  afterwards,  'Mr.  Pitt  in- 
formed the  House  that  Lord  Melville  had  resigned  his 
ministerial  office ; and  that  he  had  advised  the  king  to 
erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  the  privy  council.^  In 
the  autumn  of  1805,  Pitt  again  endeavoured  to  overcome 
the  king’s  objections  to  Mr.  Fox,  but  without  success ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  meeting 
Parliament  with  any  accession  of  administrative  or  par- 
liamentary strength.'  But  it  was  fated  that  he  should 
never  meet  Pailiament  again.  His  health,  which  had 
been  long  failing,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  he  died  on 
January  23, 1806,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight.  After 
Mr.  Pitt’s  decease,  the  junction  of  ]K)litical  parties,  which 
he  had  latterly  striven  to  bring  about,  though  frustrated 
by  the  king’s  refusal  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into  the  cabinet, 
was  act;omplished.  The  critical  state  of  our  continental 
relations  induced  the  leading  politicians  to  sink  minor 
differences  in  a general  union,  and  to  agree  to  the 
formation  of  a Coalition  government  on  a wide  and  com- 
prehensive basis.” 


‘ BMinb.  Rev.  vol.  cvii.  p.  166. 
Articles  of  impeachment  were  ex- 
hibited against  Ix)rd  Melville ; and 
he  was  tried  by  the  House  of 
I.ords,  but  pronounced  not  guilty. 
He  was  then  restored  to  his  place 


in  the  privy  council  j but  never 
afterwards  held  office,  though  in- 
vited to  do  so  by  the  Portland  ad- 
ministration. Ihid.  vol.  eviii.  p.  300. 

' Ihid.  vol.  cvii.  pp.  167,  168. 

“ Ibid,  p.  171. 
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7.  Lord  GrenvUk's  Admimstration. — 1806. 

isnfi.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
induce  Lord  Ilawkesbury  (the  Home  Secretarj’)  to  form 
a new  ministry,  which  should  represent  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  principles  of  the  late  cabinet,  his  Majesty 
wa.s  induced,  by  the  retiring  ininistens,  to  send,  on 
January  26,  for  Lord  Grenville,  and  empower  him  to 
form  a comjirehensive  administration,  which,  it  wa.s  under- 
stood, should  include  Mr.  Fox.  From  the  eminent  states- 
men of  which  tliis  ministry  was  compo.scd,  it  became 
known  as  ‘ All  the  Talents.’  Fox  was  appointed  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
only  terms  which  the  new  ministers  made  with  the  king 
related  to  the  management  of  the  army.  They  contended 
for  tlie  principle  that  the  army  should  cease  to  be  subject 
to  the  direct  control  of  the  crown  tlirough  the  com- 
mander-iu-chief,  and  should  be  brought  into  subordina- 
tion to  the  cabinet.  This  proposition  was  resistetl  by  the 
king,  but  his  objection  was  removed  by  an  agreement 
that  no  change  should  be  introduced  into  the  government 
of  the  army  without  his  Majesty’s  approbation."  U|)on 
the  question  of  the  lioinan  Catholic  claims  the  ministrj' 
were  divided,  and  had  no  declared  policy.  With  a view 
to  strengthen  their  political  position.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  had  been  admitted 
to  a seat  in  the  cabinet.  This  arrangement  was  open  to 
grave  constitutional  objections,  and  became  the  subject  of 
animadversion  in  both  Houses  of  Farliamcnt.  Although 
the  aj)poinlment  was  succe.ssfully  defended  at  the  time,  it 
wa.s  generally  condemned  by  public  opinion,  and  no 
similar  appointment  has  since  been  made."  On  Septem- 
ber 13,  1806,  Mr.  Fox  died,  an  event  which  weakened 
the  ministiy  in  Parliament  very  inatoriallj’.  P>ut  the 

" Sir  (1.  C.  Lewis,  in  Kdinb.  l!cv.  “ Sec  n full  disciis.ainn  of  Ibis  qncs- 
v<d.  cviii.  ]ii>.  ; and  see  <mte,  timi,  in  Vul.  II.  c.  1. 

p.  r,n. 
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changes  of  office  proposed  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  as- 
sented to  by  the  king,  preserved  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Coalition  government.'’  In  the  following  month  the 
I’arliament  was  dissolved ; and  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons  the  ministry  were  able  to  command  a large 
majority.  However,  their  downfall  was  near  at  hand. 
True  to  their  avowed  principles  when  in  opposition,  they 
drafted  a Bill  to  remove  certain  civil  disabilities  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  who  held  commissions  in  the 
army  or  navy.  They  sought  and  obtained  permission 
from  his  Majesty  to  submit  this  measure  to  Parliament. 
But  the  king’s  consent  was  given  with  great  reluctance ; 
and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  with  a misapprehension  as  to 
the  extent  of  relief  proposed  to  be  granted.  This  mis- 
ajiprehension  was  shared  in  by  some  members  of  the 
cabinet  itself.  When  the  ministerial  intentions  were  fully 
cxplainetl,  one  of  their  number  (Lord  Sidmouth)  tendered 
his  re.signation,  and  the  king  declared  his  decided  op- 
position to  the  Bill ; which,  meanwhile,  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  read  a first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  ministrj^  anxiously  disavowed  any  intention  to  deceive 
their  royal  master,  or  to  go  beyond  the  authority  tiiey 
presumed  he  liad  given  them  to  initiate  legislation  on  this 
subject ; and  the  king  himself  fully  acquitted  them  of  any 
such  design.  In  order  to  satisfy  his  Majesty’s  scruples, 
the  ministry,  on  March  15,  passed  a cabinet  minute, 
which  they  communicated  to  the  king,  and  in  which  they 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  but  nevertheless  recorded 
their  opinion  that  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  propose, 
at  any  time,  such  measures  for  the  relief  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects  as  they  might  deem  to  be  called 
for  by  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  king  resented  this 
declaration,  and  insisted  that  it  should  be  withdrawn. 
But,  not  content  with  tliis,  he  endeavoured  to  exact  from 
the  ministry  a pledge  that  they  would  never,  under  any 


f Sec  Ediub.  Rev.  vol.  cviii.  p.  .'tOC. 
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<^il•cumst^ulces,  jiropose  in  cabinet  any  measure  of  con- 
cession to  tlie  Homan  Catholics,  or  in  relation  thereto. 
They  very  properly  refused  to  give  any  such  assurance  ; 
■whereupon,  on  !March  24,  they  received  their  dismissal.’ 
On  the  day  previous.  Lord  Howick  (Foreign  Secretary) 
informed  the  House  of  Commons  that,  although  ministers 
had  not  received  the  royal  commands  to  dehver  up  the 
seals  of  office,  the  king  had  thought  proper  to  send  for 
persons  not  employed  as  his  servants,  and  was  engaged 
in  arrangements  for  a new  administration.'  On  the  25th 
instant,  after  the  dismissal,  his  lordship  gave  notice  that 
as,  on  the  morrow,  the  House  would  be  moved  to  adjourn 
for  several  days,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  to  give 
explanations  respecting  the  change  of  ministry.  A similar 
notice  was  given  by  the  late  premier  in  the  House  of 
Ix)rds.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  explanations  ■were 
made,  and  a short  debate  thereupon  arose  in  both  Houses. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  notice  was  given  (in  each 
House)  of  intended  motions  in  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances atteniling  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry.*  Parlia- 
ment then  adjourned  until  April  8. 


8.  Duke  of  Portland’s  Second  Administration. — 1807. 

1807.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  been  charged 
by  the  king  to  form  a new  ministry,  appears,  on  March  25, 
1807,  to  have  succeeded  in  that  undertaking ; although 
no  formal  announcement  of  his  success  seems  to  have 
been  communicated  to  Parliament.*  But,  on  the  following 
day,  new  writs  were  moved  for,  in  the  Commons,  on  be- 
half of  the  members  of  the  incoming  administration  who 
had  seats  in  that  House.  On  April  9,  the  new  ministers 
being  present,  Mr.  Brand  moved  to  resolve,  ‘ That  it  is 

1 Kniplit,  vol.  \ii.  pp,  478-480.  ‘ Ibid.  p.  187.  For  an  account  of 

Pari.  llcb.  vol.  ix.  j)p.  208-270.  the  new  niinUterinl  arrongemeiiU,  see 

’ Part  Deb.  vol.  ix.  p.  174.  Ediiib.  Key.  vol.  cviii.  p.  008. 

• Jbid.  pp.  260,  279. 
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contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  tlie  confidential  sonants  of 
the  crown  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed 
or  implied,  from  offering  to  the  king  any  advice  which 
the  course  of  circumstances  may  render  necessaiy  for  the 
welfare  and  security  of  any  part  of  the  empire.’  There 
was  a general  acquiescence  by  members  in  this  doctrine, 
but  it  was  objected  to  as  being  ‘ an  abstract  proposition,’ 
and  therefore  inexpedient  and  inconvenient  for  the  Ilouse 
directly  to  aflirm.  Accordingly,  an  amendment,  that  the 
other  ordere  of  the  day  be  read,  was  proposed  on  behalf 
of  ministers,  and  agreed  to.  During  the  debate,  Mr. 
Perceval  (the  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer)  stated  that, 
‘ to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  king  had 
no  adviser  on  the  point  of  requesting  the  pledge a 
remark  which  called  forth  emphatic  declarations  ‘ that 
there  was  not  a moment  in  the  king’s  life,  from  his 
acce.ssion  to  his  demise,  when  there  was  not  a person 
constitutionally  responsible  for  his  actions;’  that  it  was 
‘ of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  Majesty  that  the 
doctrine  of  responsible  advisers  should  be  strictlj’  main- 
tained;’ and  that,  although  the  king,  in  dismis.sing  a 
ministrj',  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  prerogative, 
might  appear  to  be  acting  wthout  advice,  yet  that  the 
incoming  ministry  did  themselves  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  dismissal  of  their  predecessors.  The  king 
l>eing  irresponsible  by  law,  if  the  ministers  should  also 
claim,  for  whatever  reason,  to  be  absolved  from  responsi- 
bihty,  there  would  be  no  security  for  the  people  against 
the  evils  of  bad  government.''  In  the  Ilouse  of  Lords,  on 
April  13,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  made  a motion  similar 
in  effect  to  that  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 


• Pari.  Deb.  vol.  ix.  p.  328.  lie 
admitted,  however,  that  ho  ‘ approved 
of  what  had  been  done,  and  was  ready 
to  l)e  reaponsihlo  for  it  ’ (p.  310)  ; a 
declaration  in  which  Mr.  Secretary 
Cannin"  expre.-wed  his  full  concur^ 
rence  (p.  34o).  But,  a few  days  after- 


wards, Mr.  Perceval  reiterated  his 
denial  of  the  doctrine,  that  ministers 
who  accepted  office  were  legally  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  of  govern- 
ment (p.473). 

’ Ibid.  pp.  285,  329,  335,  362,  380. 
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1807.  Mr.  Brand,  except  that  it  was  prefaced  by  a preamble, 
expressive  of  regiet  at  the  changes  which  had  taken  jilace 
in  his  Majesty’s  councils.  It  was  met  on  behalf  of  minis- 
ters by  a motion  to  adjourn,  w'hich  was  carried.  On 
April  15,  Mr.  Lyttleton  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
‘ That  this  House,  considering  a firm  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration as  indispensably  necessary,  in  the  present 
important  crisis  of  public  affairs,  has  seen,  with  the  deep- 
est regi’et,  the  late  change  in  his  Majesty’s  councils.’  The 
friends  of  the  motion  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  king 
to  choose  his  own  advisei-s,  but  insisted  that  the  House 
had  the  privilege  of  giving  its  opinion  on  the  fitness  of 
the  persons  selected  to  fill  the  situations  to  which  they 
were  appointed.”  But  the  House  were  not  prepared  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  so  far  as  to  refuse  a 
fair  trial  to  the  king’s  ministers.  The  debate  wnis  in  sub- 
stance a repetition  of  the  former  discussion ; but  it  was 
signalised  by  an  able  speech  from  Sir  William  Grant 
(the  Master  of  the  Bolls),  in  which  he  commented  severely 
on  the  attempt  of  the  late  ministers  to  expose  the  king  to 
odium  because  he  had  thought  fit  to  dismiss  them.  He 
remarked  that  many  ministers  had  been  dismissed  from 
office  without  any  cause  assigned,  but  that  never  until 
now  had  any  one  come  to  Parhament  to  complain  of  his 
sovereign.  ‘ Lord  Somers  was  removed  without  a shadow 
of  comiilaint;  did  he  demand  an  investigation  of  the 
cause  ? Wlicn  Godolphin’s  administration  was  removed 
by  Queen  Anne,  did  they  complain  to  Parliament  ? In 
1757,  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  produced 
a great  ferment ; but  was  anything  said  about  tliat  dis- 
missal in  Parliament  ? If  a minister  were  to  secure 
himself  the  right  of  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  his  re- 
moval, he  w’ould  approximate  his  situation  to  that  of  a 
judge,  or  any  other  officer,  for  life.  Of  a change  in  ad- 
ministration, Parliament  had  no  constitutional  knowledge. 


' I’arl.  lk‘l).  vol.  ix.  p,  472. 
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and  on  such  change  could  found  no  enquiry.’*  An 
amendment,  on  behalf  of  ministei's,  to  pass  to  the  orders 
of  tlie  day,  Avas  then  put  and  carried.  NotAvithstanding 
that  by  these  votes  the  iieAV  government  Avas  fully  sus- 
tained by  majorities  in  Parliament,  advantage  Avas  taken 
of  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  king’s  act  in 
dismissing  his  ministers  upon  ‘ Protestant  grounds,’  to 
dis.solve  Parliament  at  the  end  of  its  first  session.  The 
main  issue  raised  by  this  ajipeal  to  the  country  Avas  the 
propriety  of  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty  in  changing  his 
advisers ; proceeding,  as  it  did,  fi'om  a conscientious  con- 
viction that  a due  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
principle  of  Protestantism  in  the  constitution  demanded 
such  a proceeding.  This  Avas  distinctly  enunciated  in  the 
royal  speech  at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.’'  The 
elections  Avent  in  faA’our  of  ministers,  and  their  majority 
Avas  largely  increased  in  the  neAv  House  of  Commons. 
Upon  the  meeting  of  Parhament,  amendments  to  the 
addre.ss,  in  ansAver  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  Avere 
proposed  in  both  Houses,  condemning  the  dissolution,  as 
liaving  been  resorted  to  upon  ‘ groundless  and  injurious 
pretences  ;’  but  tliey  Avere  negatived  by  large  majorities.* 
The  Duke  of  Portland,  Ave  have  seen,  Avas  the  nominal 
head  of  this  ministry;  but  its  most  inlluential  member 
Avas  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

9.  Mr.  Perceval's  Adininistration. — 1809. 

On  October  30,  1809,  the  Duke  of  Portland  died. 
After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  Lord  Grenville  to 
form  an  extended  and  combined  administration,  he  avus 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Perceval  as  premier.*  The  neAV  cabinet 

• Pari.  Deb.  Tol.  ix.  p.  474.  thoir  own  convictions  in  favour  of 

’/friVip.  562.  Mr.  CauninpandLord  Roman  Catliolic  emancipation.  Sco 
Ciuftlereagh  laid  themmdvea  open  to  I'ldiiib.  Rev.  vol.  cviii.  p.  312. 
attack  foreanctioningtbe ‘No Po|>ery.’  ‘ Jhitl.  pp.  58.3-05S. 
cry  on  this  occaaion ; notwithstanding  * Knight,  vol.  vii.  p.  620.  Edinb. 
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consisted  of  ton  persons,  seven  of  whom  were  peers.  In 
December  following,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  was  appointed 
Foreign  Secretary,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold 
1812.  until  February  It),  1812,  when  he  resigned,  because  his 
‘ general  opinions  for  a long  time  pa.st,  on  various  impor- 
tant qnestion.s,  had  not  sufficient  weight  in  the  cabinet  to 
justify  ’ his  remaining  in  the  government.  lie  had  chiefly 
objected  to  the  narrow  and  imperfect  scale  on  which 
the  war  in  Spain  had  been  conducted.  Ilis  views  on 
this  head  had  been  always  overliorne  in  council  by 
Itlr.  Perceval.  In  announcing  his  intention  to  retire  from 
olfice,  he  declared  that  he  should  have  no  objection,  in 
any  future  ministerial  arrangements  that  might  be  deter- 
mined iqxm,  to  serve  icith  Mr.  Perceval,  pro\*ided  the 
principles  he  contended  for  were  carried  out ; but  that 
‘ he  never  again  would  serve  under  Mr.  Percevid  in  any 
circumstances.”’  A few  weeks  afterwards,  this  admims- 
tration  was  deprived  of  its  main-stay,  by  the  assassination 
of  the  premier,  on  May  11,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Then  came  a struggle  for  power,  which  left 
the  country  virtually  without  a government  for  about  a 
month.  The  prince  regent,'  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  being  desirous  of  continuing  the  administration 


Ivcy.  vol.  cviii.  p.  32.1.  Mr.  Perceval 
held  the  two  offices  of  I'irst  Lonl 
of  the  Treosurv  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxchefiuer  (n  conjimction.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  hjcehcquership  liad 
lx>en  offortjd,  on  this  occa.sion,  to  Mr. 
Milnes  and  to  Lord  Palmerston,  but 
declined  bv  each.  Ihid.  p.  324  n. 

*’  Pari.  l3eb.  voL  ixiii.  pp.  .307-370. 
Mr.  Perceval  was  desirous  of  ap)K)int- 
injrT»r»i  .Sidmonth  Foreign  Secretarj' 
in  place  of  Lord  Wellesley ; but  the 
prince  ivg<'nt,  wbo  had  at  thi.s  time 
a personal  repugnance  to  Lord  Sid- 
moiith,  positively  refuaesd  his  con.sent. 
ICdinb.  hev.  vol.  cviii.  p.  .332.  Hut, 
a year  after,  his  lordship  became  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  Ihid.  p.  3.3.5. 

' Contrary  to  general  e.vpectation, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  upon  his  as- 


stimption  of  the  regency,  in  February' 
ISl  1,  addres.sed  a letter  to  Mr.  Perce- 
val, stating  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  remove  the  exi.sting  ministers 
from  office.  This  step,  he  added, 
was  prompted  exclusively  by  filial 
duty  and  affection.  Kdinh.  Kev.  vol. 
cviii.  p.  .330.  A year  afterwards, 
when  the  rc.strictiona  on  the  regent 
expired,  he  still  continued  Mr.  Perce- 
val as  minister,  lie  did,  Indeed,  in- 
vite the  co-operation  of  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  but  they  could  not 
comsent  to  form  a junction  w-ith  their 
political  opponents.  Ihid.  pp.  .3.32- 
3.30.  The  death  of  George  III.,  which 
took  place  on  January  20,  1820, 
was  not  followed  by  any  important 
political  consequence. 
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upon  its  existing  basis,  authorised  Lord  Eldon  (the  chan- 
cellor) to  ascx;rtain  whether  the  cabinet  were  willing,  if 
called  upon  by  his  royal  highness,  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment under  any  one  of  their  colleagues  whom  his  royal 
highness  might  select.  The  cabinet  replied  that  they 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  so,  but  that  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country  they  considered 
that  the  result  would  be  very  doubtful.  They  appeared 
to  think  that  at  any  rate  it  was  advisable  to  invite  the 
co-operation  of  the  leading  Wliig  statesmen  before  ventur- 
ing to  act  without  them.'*  Accordiiiglj%  the  prince  regent, 
who  was  anxious  to  strengthen,  as  much  as  possible,  his 
prc.scnt  ministry  by  the  introduction  therein  of  public 
men  who  coincided  with  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  government  of  the  country  had  been  hitherto  con- 
ducted, authorised  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  (then  Colonial 
isecretaiy)  to  negotiate  with  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr. 
Canning  with  a view  to  their  joining  the  administra- 
tion. A communication  was  therefore  addressed  by  Lord 
Livei-pool,  with  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  to  these 
gentlemen,  on  May  17.  But  it  was  declined  by  them  upon 
the  ground  that  they  could  form  part  of  no  ministry  that 
Wios  not  prepared  to  adopt  a less  restrictive  policy  towards 
the  Boman  Catholics.  Lord  Wellesley  furthermore  ob- 
jected to  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  as 
evincing  but  little  improvement  since  he  withdrew  from 
the  ministry  on  that  account.'  Notwithstanding  this 
failure,  the  remaining  members  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tration were  unwilling  to  retire  from  odlce,'  being  con- 
fident of  their  ability  to  carry  on  the  government,  if  only 
they  could  succeed  in  replacing  their  able  and  pojnilar 
cliief,  and  could  agree  together  on  a definite  line  of  policy. 
But  their  coutinuauce  in  olfice  was  not  .satisfiictory  to  the 

* Tn-iss,  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  i.  p.  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 

dn.'S.  a new  writ  moved  for  in  the  House 

• Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii.  Appx.jn.  i.  of  Commons.  lie  took  his  seat  on 

'On  May  20,  Mr.  Nicholas  Van-  June  10. 

sittart  was  appointed  to  the  ollico 
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1812.  IIousc  of  Commons.  Accordingly,  on  May  21,  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley  moved  the  ado[)tion  of  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent,  praying  liim  to  take  ineasure.s  for  tlie  formation 
of  ‘ a strong  and  elRcient  administration.’  The  motion 
was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ‘ an  unconstitu- 
tional and  unprecedented  interference  with  the  prerogative 
of  tlie  crown.’  ‘ The  House  had  interfered  when  an 
administration  had  been  formed  and  found  ineflicient; 
but  they  never  had  come  forward  with  their  previous 
advice.  It  was  their  duty  to  watch  over  and  control  the 
crown  ; but  there  was  no  doctrine  in  the  constitution 
belter  understood  than  that  they  had  no  right  to  interfere 
■with  the  crown  in  the  nomination  of  its  servants.’®  An 
amendment  was  moved,  ‘ that  the  other  orders  of  the  day 
be  read.’  Mr.  Wilberforce  adverted  to  tlie  case  of  1784'’ 
as  deciding  the  question,  ‘ whether  the  House  should  have 
a previous  negative  on  the  appointment  of  the  ministers 
of  the  crown.  It  had  then  been  determined  that  it  should 
not,  and  that  it  was  only  when  either  or  both  of  the 
Houses  of  rarliament  had  had  e.xperience  of  some  of  the 
measures  of  ministers,  that,  if  they  could  not  confide  in 
the  administration,  it  became  their  duty  to  address  the 
throne,  and  express  their  judgment.’'  Hut  Mr.  Canning 
drew  a proper  distinction  when  he  .said  that  he  perfectly 
concurred  in  the  general  doctrine  laid  do^vn,  that  it  is  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  nominate  its  own 
ministers ; that  the  case  must  lie  urgent  indeed  to  au- 
thorise the  interference  of  the  House  ; but  that  he  could 
not  forget  that  Parliament  had  a double  character.  ‘ The 
House  of  Commons  is  a Council  of  Control,  but  it  is  like- 
wise a Council  of  Advice;’  and  a case  of  ‘transcendent 
importance  ’ might  arise,  in  which  it  would  be  ‘ competent 
for  the  legislature,  by  the  timely  interjiosition  of  advice, 
to  prevent  the  ncce.ssity  of  control.’'  This  distinction 


• Pari.  Del),  vol.  xxiii.  p.  25a.  ‘ Pnrl.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  258. 

'■  Sco  ante,  p.  78.  J IbiJ.  p.  207. 
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was  afireed  to  by  tbe  Foreign  Secretary  (Lord  Castle- 
reagli),  who  nevertlielcss  contended  ‘ that  the  House  wixs 
not  by  circumstances  justified,  at  this  moment,  to  in- 
terfere.’ Mr.  Wortley’s  motion,  however,  was  agreed  to 
l)y  a majority  of  four,  and  the  address  was  ordered  to 
be  presented  to  the  prince  regent  by  the  mover  and 
seconder.  It  received  a gracious  reply  from  his  royal 
highness.  Viewing  the  address  as  tantamount  to  a de- 
claration of  their  own  ineflicieucy,  the  remaining  members 
of  the  ministrj’'  immediately  placed  their  offices  at  tlic 
prince  regent’s  disposal,  and  it  w'as  understood  that  they 
merely  continued  in  office  until  his  royal  highness  should 
signify  his  pleasure  as  to  any  future  arrangement.'‘  At 
this  juncture  the  prince  regent  laid  his  commands  on  the 
Marfjuis  Wellesley  to  form  a plan  of  administration,  and 
submit  tlie  same  for  his  approval.  Accordingly,  on  May 
2.3,  the  marquis  requested  Mr.  Canning  to  be  the  medium  of 
communication  between  himself  and  Lord  Liver[)ool,  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  his  lordship,  with  such  of  his  col- 
leagues as  might  be  willing,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  ministry,  on  the  basis  of  an  early  adjustment  of  tlie 
Homan  Catholic  claims,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  vigour.  This  overture  was  also  declined.  Simulta- 
neously with  his  appeal  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Wellesley 
addressed  himself  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  the  same 
cfl'ect,  informing  them,  however,  that  he  considered  him- 
self on  this  occasion  as  being  merely  the  instrument  for 
executing  the  prince  regent’s  commands,  and  that  he 
neither  claimed  nor  desired  for  himself  any  station  in 
the  projected  administration.  On  May  26,  while  this 


‘ TiOrd  Liverpool.  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  ministry.  lie  was  its  chief  moutb- 
xxiii. pp..‘W2|;t57.  Duriutttbewboleof  piece  in  Parliament,  the  recognised 
this  miiii.stenal  interregnum,  and  until  organ  of  his  colleague.^,  and  the  one 
(on  June  8)  he  was  formally  commis-  whom,  it  was  understood,  they  were 
sioned  hv  the  prince  regent  to  form  desirous  should  be  appointed  to  the 
an  adminiafration.  Lord  Liverpool  ap-  premiership.  Memoiraof  LordLiver- 
pears  to  have  been  regarded,  on  all  pool,  pp.  416—127. 
sides,  as  the  temporary  head  of  the 
VOL.  I.  H 
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1812.  negotiation  was  still  ponding,  the  prince  regent  revoked 
I.ord  Wellesley’s  general  commission.  Hut  subsequently 
his  lordship  received  more  precise  and  definite  powei-s, 
so  that  on  June  1 he  was  able  to  inform  Lord  Grey 
that  he  had  been  fully  commissioned  to  become  the 
premier  of  an  administration,  to  be  formed  on  the  basis 
above  mentioned,  and  that  he  had  been  specially  autho- 
rised to  invite  the  co-openition  of  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville, with  permission  to  those  noble  lords  to  recommend 
four  or  five  persons  for  seats  in  the  cabinet,  together  with 
Lords  !Moira  and  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Canning,  who,  it  had 
been  agreed,  should  form  part  of  the  same.  In  reply, 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  declined  to  participate  in  a 
government  to  be  fonned  on  the  basis  of  ‘ the  supposed 
balance  of  contending  interests.’  They  considered  that 
such  a princijile  would  ‘ establish  within  the  cabinet  itself 
a system  of  counteraction  inconsistent  with  the  prosecution 
of  any  uniform  and  consistent  course  of  policy  ; ’ which 
could  only  be  productive  of  weakness  and  disunion,  and 
would  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  object  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  recommending  the  formation  of  a strong  and 
eflicient  administration.  They  furthermore  objected  to  the 
nomination,  on  behalf  of  the  prince  regent,  of  Lords  Moira 
and  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Canning,  to  seats  in  the  cabinet,  not 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  an  unconstitutional  e.xercise  of 
power  on  the  part  of  his  royal  highness,  but  because  ‘the 
first  and  vital  principle  of  a cabinet  was  the  mutual  con- 
fidence of  its  members,  and  the  total  absence  of  every- 
thing like  jealousy  among  them  ; ’ and  this  could  only  be 
insured  when  the  parties  invited  to  form  a government 
were  empowered  ‘ to  arrange  the  Ciibinet  among  them- 
selves.” On  June  3,  Lord  Welle.sley  acquainted  the 
prince  regent  of  his  failure  in  this  undertaking,  and  wa.s 
informed  that  the  task  would  be  entrusted  to  other  hands. 
On  June  5,  Lord  Moira,  as  the  confidential  friend  of 


‘ Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  42S. 
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tlie  prince  regent,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a politi-  isi2. 
cal  understanding  witli  I.,ords  Grey  and  Grenville,  but 
they  refused  to  enter  into  ‘ unauthorised  discussions.’ 

Next  day  Lord  Moira  again  addressed  their  lordships,  ac- 
quainting them  tliat  lie  had  the  prince  regent’s  instruc- 
tions to  take  steps  towards  the  formation  of  a newministry, 
witli  special  authority  to  invite  their  lordships’  co-opera- 
tion. On  the  following  day,  a meeting  took  place  between 
these  noblemen,  in  the  presence  of  LordErskine,  at  which 
Lord  Moira  stated  that  he  had  received  his  commission 
‘ without  any  restriction  or  limitation  whatever  being  laid 
by  the  prince  on  their  considering  any  points  which  they 
judged  useful  for  his  service,’  or  as  to  the  filling  up  of  any 
place  in  the  cabinet.  This  announcement  was  favour- 
ably received,  but  their  lordships  desired  to  know,  at  the 
outset,  whether  the  liberty  to  be  accorded  to  them  in  fill- 
ing up  offices  in  the  new  ministry  extended  to  the  consi- 
deration of  new  appointments  to  those  great  offices  in  the 
household  which  have  been  usually  included  in  political 
arrangements  made  on  a change  of  ministry.  To  this 
Lord  Moira  ro[)lied  that  he  had  no  commands  from  the 
prince  regent  on  this  head  ; but  that,  for  his  own  jiart,  he 
could  not  concur  in  this  exercise  of  power  on  the  present 
occasion,  because  he  should  deem  it,  on  public  grounds, 
peculiarly  objectionable.  Their  lordsliips  answered  that, 
on  similar  grounds,  ‘ it  appeared  to  them  indispensable 
that  the  connection  of  the  great  offices  of  the  court  with 
the  political  administration  should  be  clearly  established 
in  its  first  arrangements.’  A decided  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  this  point  having  been  thus  cxpre.ssed  on  both  sides, 
the  conversation  ended  here,  with  mutual  declarations  of 
regret.™  lu  the  subsequent  explanations  in  Parliament  on 
this  point,  it  was  admitted  that  a new  administration  had 
a right  to  claim  the  removal  of  these  officers  of  the  house- 
hold ; but  its  exercise,  under  existing  circumstance.s,  was 


"■  I’arl.  Dob.  vol.  xxiii.  Appx.  pp.  xx-xlii. 
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deemed  inexpedieut  and  impolitic.  Tlie  prince  regent 
himself  appears  to  have  been  ejuite  willing  to  part  with  all 
these  functionarie.s;  but  Lord  Moira,  who  was  his  adviser 
on  this  occasion,  decidedly  objected  to  such  a proceeding.” 
After  his  uasatisfactory  interview  witli  the  Wliig  noble- 
men, Lord  Moira  relinquished  tlie  task  entrusted  to  liim, 
and  advi.sed  tlie  prince  regent  to  have  recourse  once 
more  to  the  assistance  of  his  former  servants  ; w'hereu|)on 
the  old  ministiy  was  reconstituted  under  the  premiciship 
of  Lord  Liverpool.® 

10.  Lord  Liverpool's  Administration. — 181 2. 

During  the  progress  of  these  protracted  negotiations 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons  continued  sitting,  and  frequent 
attempts  were  made  to  invoke  its  interference,  in  the 
shape  of  remonstrances  and  appeals,  in  respect  to  the 
propo.sed  ministerial  arrangements,  but  without  success. 
On  i\Iay  30,  after  the  failure  of  I/ird  Wellesley’s  first 
overtures  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  to  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  !Mr.  Martin,  of  Galway,  gave  notice  that  he 
would,  on  June  3,  move  an  address  to  the  prince  re- 
gent beseeching  him  to  carrj^  into  effect  his  gracious 
declaration,  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  IIou.se  on 
May  21,  and  proceed  without  delay  to  ajipoint  a strong 
ministry,  ‘ possessing  more  of  the  confidence  of  the  peojilc 
than  that  which  had  lately  been  in  exi.stence.’’’  But 
on  June  1,  Mr.  Canning  infonned  the  Ilouse  that  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  had  been  emjiowered  to  fonn  a new 
administration.  Mr.  Wortlcy  then  proceeded  to  enquire 
of  Mr.  ronsonby  whether  any  jiroposal  had  been  made  to 
him,  or  to  those  who  acted  with  him  in  Parliament,  to 
form  part  of  the  miiiistrj’ ; what  reply  had  been  given, 
and  what  conditions  made.  After  some  altercation  on  the 

“ Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii.  ]>p.  SOS-  • Twiso,  Life  of  Eldon,  toI.  i.  p. 
4.'50,  dA.I.  And  soo  Edinb.  Itov.  vol.  40C>. 

cviii.pp.  337-340.  p Pari.  Dob.  vol.  .x.viii.  p.  312. 
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point  of  order,  tliese  questions  were  permitted  to  be  put, 
tliey  being  according  to  precedent,  ami  unobjectionable 
in  principle,  ‘ as  tending  to  explain  the  conduct  and  cle;rr 
the  characters  of  public  111011.’“*  It  was  then  proposed 
that  the  House  should  go  into  committee  to  sanction  a 
conti'act  for  a loan  of  a million  and  a half  of  money  for  the 
service  of  Ireland.  This  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  responsible  minister  to  answer  for  the 
same.  But  it  was  reiilied  that  the  contract  had  been 
ajiproved  by  the  late  premier,  and  that  ‘ the  Irish  Clian- 
celJor  of  the  Exchequer  (the  Eight  Hon.  W.  Fitzgerald) 
was  before  the  House,  and  in  a responsible  situation.’ 
Whereupon  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.'  On  June  2, 
Mr.  Martin,  on  being  questioned  whether  he  meant  to 
proceed  with  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
for  the  morrow,  answered  that,  as  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  coniniission  given  to  Lord  Wellesley,  it  was  highly 
improbable,  though  not  impossible,  that  he  should  bring 
forward  his  motion.*  On  June  3,  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
infoniied  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  resigned 
the  authority  given  him  by  the  prince  regent  to  form 
a new  ministry,  and  that  he  had  received  permission  to 
disclose  all  the  circumstances  attending  his  endeavours 
in  that  behalf,  and  would  be  ready,  when  called  upon, 
to  communicate  them  to  the  House.  But  he  advised 


' Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  313- 
310. 

' I hid.  pp.  .‘117,  318.  .A  few  davs 
before,  objection  wna  taken  to  tlio 
regularity  of  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeding  to  vote  a pccimiaiy  pro- 
vision for  the  family  of  the  late 
lamented  premier,  on  the  prouiul  that, 
ns  he  united  in  hia  own  person  tho 
oHicca  of  First  Lord  of  the  Troa-sury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  E.vchoquer,  by 
hiadecease  the  country  was  left  ‘ with- 
out an  administration.’  To  this  it 
was  replied  that  no  objection  could 
be  taken  to  the  proceeding  in  pi)int 
of  form,  inasmuch  as  the  proposition 
‘ had  been  regularly  introduced  to  the 


House  by  a racs.»age  from  the  throne, 
brought  by  n mini.ster  of  the  crown,’ 
and  there  was  no  rule  of  tho  Hou.ao 
requiring  that  such  a proposition 
should  be  submitted  by  a Chancellor 
of  tho  E.vchequor.  Tho  Houac  then 
proceeded  to  pass  resolution.s,  b.nsod 
upon  tho  prince  regent's  mesango  on 
behalf  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Perceval,  luid  in  their  liberality  and 
respect  for  the  memory  of  tho  mur- 
dered minister  voted  to  increa-so  tho 
amount  of  the  provi.sion  recom- 
mended bv  the  crown.  Ibid.  pp.  UK), 
211,  217.' 

• Ibul.  p.  331. 
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1812.  their  lordships  not  to  press  for  such  disclosures  at  present, 
as  it  woidd  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interests.* 
After  some  debate,  t!ie  House  appeared  in  fovour  of  de- 
laying the  explanations,  and  adjourned  for  two  days.  In 
the  Commons,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Canning  stated  the 
ftict  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  non-success.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Martin  began  to  question  Jlr.  Ponsonby  on  the  subject ; 
but  a member  inteiqiosed,  and  declared  that,  if  tlie  attempt 
were  persisted  in,  he  would  move  to  take  tlie  sense  of  tlie 
IIou.se  upon  it.  This  induced  Mr.  iMartin  to  forbear,  and 
also  to  aliandon  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.” 
On  June  5,  Earl  Grey  infonned  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  entered  into  by  Lord  Wellesley 
with  himself  and  Lord  Grenville,  attributing  it  to  the  fact 
that  the  prince  regent  had  intimated  his  pleasure  that 
‘ four  individuals  expressly  named  should  occupy  seats  in 
the  cabinet;’  whilst  Lord  Grey  and  his  friends  were 
merely  invated  to  propose  eight  or  nine  other  persons  for 
this  po.sition.  In  rejily  Lord  Moira  stated  that,  ‘ with 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  individuals,  it  Wiis  to  be  un- 
derstood to  be  a mere  statement  of  a wish  ’ on  the  part  of 
his  royal  highne.ss,  who  presumed  that  the  persons  indi- 
cated woidd  be  generally  acceptable.’  On  the  same  day, 
in  the  Commons,  upon  the  reception  of  the  Ileport  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  objection  was  taken  that 
the  House  wivs  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  cither  withhold- 
ing the  nece.ssaiy  supplies,  or  of  granting  them  Avithout  a 
respon.sible  minister.  But  the  distinction  Avas  draivn  that 
no  opposition  ought  to  be  made  on  this  gi-ound  ‘ till  the 
last  stage  of  each  financial  measure,  ly  Avhich  time  it 
AA’as  to  be  pre.sumed  an  efficient  administration  Avould  be 
fonned.’”  General  Gascoj'ne  then  gai’e  notice  that  on 
the  next  sitting  day  he  Avould  move  an  aildi’ess  to  the 


• I’arl.  Deb.  voL  xxiii.  p.  3.33.  tion  of  the  cbu«c  of  the  failure  of  this 
" Ibid.  p.  3.38.  negotiation  has  been  aln-ady  given 

' /4i<i.  pp.  34.3-345.  .See  also  his  in  this  narrative ; a«/c,  p.  ))8. 
remarks  at  p.  880.  A fuller  explana-  • IbUl.  p.  352. 
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prince  regent,  expressing  regret  at  the  failure  of  the 
efforts  to  form  a government,  and  a wish  that  no  furtlier 
delay  should  take  place.  It  was  then  agreed,  with  some 
reluctance,  to  adjourn  the  Ilouse  (from  Friday)  till  Mon- 
day ; an  opinion  of  Mi\  Pitt  having  been  quoted  that,  in  a 
crisis  like  the  present,  ‘ time  should  be  measured  not  by 
days,  but  by  hours,’  and  that  ‘ the  House  should  sit  as 
often  as  it  possibly  could,  and  exert  its  vigilance  over  the 
proceedings  of  public  men.’*  But  au  end  was  about  to 
be  put  to  these  protracted  difliculties.  Ou  Monda}',  June 
8,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  informed  the  Ilouse  of  Lords 
that  he  had  been  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy, 
and  had  received  authority  to  complete  an  administration 
as  soon  as  possible.  liord  Moira  took  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  the  task  confided  to  him  of  endeavouring  to 
‘ conciliate  the  ditfereuces  of  public  men,  and  to  form 
an  administration  which  should  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  had  been  unsuccessful.’  Lord  Wellesley  then 
proceeded  to  give  his  hitherto  defeiTcd  explanations  as 
to  the  cau.ses  of  the  failure  of  his  attempts  in  the  same 
direction ; and  a discussion  ensued  between  the  various 
noble  lords  interested  therein.’'  On  the  same  day,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  informed,  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
of  the  commission  given  to  Lord  Liverpool ; and  mem- 
bers were  urged  to  postjione  the  discussion  of  important 
questions  until  the  new  ministry  was  formed.  Strong 
objections  were  made  to  auy  further  delay,  but  ultimately 
the  motions  were  put  off,  though  the  House  continued  to 
sit  every  day.* 

On  June  8,  1812,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  announced  to  Parliament  that  he  had  been 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  with  authority  to 
complete  the  administration  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
new  ministry  was  substantially  the  same  as  tlie  previous 


* Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  .3(34.  ‘ Ibid.  pp.  381-383 . 

r Ibid.  pp.  350-;J80. 
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1812.  one,  tlie  principal  cliflerence  being  that — although  the 
premier’s  own  opinions  were  decidedly  opposed  to  eman- 
cipation— it  was  agreed  that  the  cabinet  should  consider 
the  Homan  Catholic  claims  as  an  ‘open  question,’  while 
Mr.  Perceval’s  administration,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  distinctly  ‘ anti-Catholic.’*  On  this  ground  of  simi- 
larity to  its  predecessor — which  nevertheless  had  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Parliament — the  new  administration 
was  immediately  assailed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
June  11,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  being  of  opinion  that  a 
stronger  government  might  have  bc*eii  formed,  notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  the  recent  negotiations,  propo.scd 
ail  address  to  the  prince  regent,  cxjiressing  regi’et  that 
the  address  of  May  21,  which  had  been  so  graciously 
received  by  his  royal  highness,  had  not  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  administration  tliat  was  ‘ entitled  to 
the  support  of  Parliament,  and  tlie  confidence  of  the 
nation;’  and  entreating  that  such  a ministry  might  be 
formed  without  delay.'’  To  this  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  Tjord  Folkestone,  representing  that  the  new 
administration  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  one  tluit 
had  already  experienced  the  disapprobation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  whose  management  of  public  affairs  had  been 
so  prejudicial  to  the  national  interests  ; and  imploring 
the  appointment  of  men  of  wisdom,  firmne.ss,  and  pru- 
dence, in  the  pre.sent  emergency  of  the  state.”  A second 
amendment,  of  a similar  purport,  was  also  submitted  by 
Lord  Milton.'*  After  considerable  debate,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  sense  of  the  House  wiis  opposed  to 
these  projxisitions,  viewing  them  as  attcmjits  to  dictate 
to  the  head  of  the  executive  in  regard  to  the  clioiee  of 
his  servants.  It  was  urged,  on  behalf  of  the  mini.stiy,  liy 
liord  Castlereagh,  that  an  interference  by  the  House, 
under  existing  circuni.stances,  would  be  unprei’edented 


* Mnv,  Conet.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  309. 
304,  371 ; An.  Ue|;.  1827,  p.  01.  ' Uid.  p.  403.  •<  Ibul.  p.  400. 
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and  unwarranUihle.  He  claimed  for  tlie  new  administra- 
tion ‘ the  constitutional  support  of  Parliament,  tUl  their 
actions  should  show  them  to  be  unworthy  of  it.’  The 
several  motions  were  then  put  and  negatived ; two  of  them 
without  a dinsion,  and  the  third  by  a majority  of  125.“ 
The  administration,  thus  vehemently  assailed  at  the  outset 
of  its  career,  and  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  weathering 
even  the  ciuTent  session,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
durable  and  successful  cabinets  ever  known.  Lord  Liver- 
pool, though  not  a man  of  remarkable  abihties,  was  prudent, 
sagacious,  and  conciliatory  ; well  fitted  for  the  eminent 
position  to  which  he  had  attained,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  cope  with  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  times.'  lie  was 
ably  sustained  by  his  colleagues  in  office,  some  of  whom 
wore  greatly  his  superiors  in  intellect,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, were  willing  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  in  council. 
With  these  advantages  Lord  Liverpool  was  enabled  to  con- 
tinue at  the  helm  of  the  state  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  cabinet  continued 
without  any  material  change  of  policy,  and  without  any 
important  additions  of  individual  strength — except  the 
return  of  ^Ir.  Canning  to  office,  in  181G,  and  his  promo- 
tion to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Sep- 
tember 1 822;  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  into 
the  ministiy,  as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  in  1819  ; 
of  ^Ir.  Peel,  as  Home  Secretaiy,  in  1822;  and  of  .Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  as  Pre,«ident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  182-3.  At 
length,  on  February  17, 1827,  Lord  Liverpool  was  seized 
with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which,  though  not  fatal  at 
the  time,  was  of  such  severity  as  to  render  his  retention 
of  office  impo.s.sible.*  Six  weeks  aftenvards,  as  soon  ns 
returning  cousciousnc.‘<s  permitted,  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation to  the  king ; and  his  situation  was  such  as  to  give 

• Pari.  Deb.  Tol.  xxiii.  pp.  .'197-404.  in(t  his  cabinet  together.’  Edinb.  Rev. 

' Sir  O.  C.  Lewis  says  that  ‘ ho  vol.  cx.  p.  70. 
performed  the  most  important  func-  ‘ Ho  died  on  Dec.  4, 1828,  aged  68 
tion  of  a prime  minister,  that  of  keep-  years. 
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the  sovereign  no  alternative  but  to  accept  it.  During  the 
long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  seizure  of  Lord 
Liverpool  and  his  resignation  of  office,  the  administration 
was  left  virtually  without  a head.  Nor  did  his  final  retire- 
ment solve  the  difficulty.  The  men  who  had  been  content 
to  act  in  subordination  to  Lord  Liverpool,  out  of  respect 
to  his  personal  worth  and  integrity  of  purpose,  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  yield  the  pre-eminence  to  one  of  their 
own  number.  They  were  not  disposed  themselves  to  retire 
from  office ; but  they  required  a chief,  in  whose  political 
views  they  could  coincide,  and,  above  all,  one  who  should 
be  able  to  form  a cabinet  that  would  regard  the  Homan 
Catholic  claims  as  an  open  question,  upon  a similar  system 
of  compromise  to  that  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
Lord  Liverpool’s  administration.  Both  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr. 
Canning  were  well  qualified  to  fill  the  vacant  post;  but 
the  former  was  the  recognised  leader  of  the  anti-Catholic 
party,  and  the  latter  had  been  equally  conspicuous  for  his  ad- 
vocacy of  emancipation.  Neither  of  these  statesmen,  more- 
over, could  be  e.xpected  to  serve  under  the  other.  Such 
were  the  difficulties  wherein  his  Majesty  was  involved. 
The  king’s  first  attempt  was  to  con.sult  Mr.  Canning  (on 
March  27),  in  his  capacity  of  a privy  councillor,  ujioii 
the  reconstruction  of  the  ministiy.  Mr.  Canning  recom- 
mended that  a cabinet  should  be  formed  whose  members 
would  unite  in  opposing  Homan  Catholic  emancipation,  a 
policy  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  acknowledged 
sentiments  of  his  Majesty,  and  with  the  existing  state  of 
public  ojiinion  on  the  question.  In  giving  this  disinterested 
advice,  Mr.  Canning  expressed  his  own  readiness  to  retire 
from  office  rather  than  be  an  obstacle  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment. But  this  offer  was  rejected  by  the  king,  who  de- 
sired to  retain  Mr.  Canning  in  liLs  service,  and  to  place  a 
peer  of  anti-Catholic  opinions  at  the  head  of  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Canning,  however,  objected  to  the  ‘superinduction  of 
an  anti-Catholic  first  minister  over  his  head;’  he  was,  in 
fiict,  desirous  of  placing  Mr.  Robinson,  whose  views  on  the 
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Catholic  question  agreed  \vith  his  own,  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  and  of  retaining  his  place  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  the  virtual 
premier.  But  this  scheme  proved  to  be  impracticable. 
Other  plans  were  then  devised,  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  agree  upon  anything  which  would  allow  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Liverpool  cabinet  to  continue  to  act  in 
concert.  The  latter  part  of  February^,  and  the  whole  of 
March,  were  consumed  in  these  fruitless  negotiations.  All 
this  time  the  old  ministry  nominally  continued  in  office, 
although  it  was  understood  that  they  merely  held  their 
places  until  their  successors  should  be  appointed.  The 
Liverpool  administration  was  accordingly  regarded  as 
virtually  defunct.** 

During  this  ministerial  interregnum,  on  March  *30  it 
was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Cliancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply  (being  resolutions  granting  money  which  was 
required  in  order  to  carry  on  the  pubhc  service)  be 
brought  up.  Mr.  Tierney  opposed  the  motion,  alleging 
that  there  was  no  administration  to  be  responsible  for  such 
expenditure.  Admitting  the  undoubted  privilege  of  the 
kin"  to  choose  his  own  ministers,  he  claimed  for  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  had  a right  to  know  to  whom 
tlie  administration  had  been  entrusted  before  it  separated 
for  the  Easter  holidays.  He  therefore  moved  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  report  until  May  1.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning  replied  that  the  delay  which  had  arisen 
in  filling  up  the  office  of  premier  had  resulted  from  a 
hope  that  Lord  Liverpool’s  illness  might  prove  but  tran- 
sitory, and  that  ministers  were  ready  to  assume  as  much 
re.qionsibility  for  the  same  as  for  any  other  act  of  tlieir 
administration.  But  no  further  delay  would  take  place, 
inasmuch  as  the  king,  regarding  the  premier’s  recovery 
as  hopeless,  had  authorised  the  formation  of  a new 

^ Annual  RepiaU",  1827,  pp.  eO-90 ; Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  in  Etlinb.  Rev. 
Tol.  C2I.  pp.  71-77. 
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1827.  minlstrjL  Under  these  circumstances,  he  claimed  tliat 
the  necessary  supplies  should  be  granted,  otherwise  the 
House  would  aflix  a stigma  upon  those  who  still  remained 
in  office,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a vote  of  censure, 
and  would  strike  at  their  existence  as  a ministiy'.  Mr. 
Tierney  then  asked  for  an  assurance  that  some  definitive 
arrangement  with  respect  to  the  administration  would 
be  entered  into  before  the  House  adjourned  for  the  holi- 
days. This  Mr.  Canning  refused  to  give  ; whereupon  Mr. 
Tierney  declared  that  he  must  persist  in  his  amendment, 
and  resist  any  further  grant  of  money  until  he  knew  in 
whose  hands  the  government  of  the  country  had  been 
placed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchcquer  reminded  the 
House  that  the}’  had  already  been  informed  that  the  pro- 
posed grant  was  merely  sufficient  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  be  carried  on  until  after  the  recess.  No  more 
money  would  be  asked  for  until  a new  administration 
was  formed  ; otherwise  he  admitted  that  ‘ it  would  have 
been  the  imperative  duty  ’ of  the  House  to  oppose  the 
same.  The  original  motion  Avas  then  j)ut,  and  agreed  to 
on  division.'  The  Avant  of  agreement  amongst  the  great 
party  leaders  Avith  Avhom  negotiations  for  a iioav  ministry 
had  been  entered  into  induced  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  to 
give  notice  of  a motion  for  an  address  to’  the  king  that 
he  Avould  be  pleased  to  take  into  consideration,  in  the 
appointment  of  his  ministry,  ‘ the  great  importance  of 
unanimity  in  any  cabinet  on  questions  affecting  the  vital 
interests  of  the  empire.’  On  April  0,  hoAA^ever,  the  day 
on  Avhich  this  motion  was  to  have  been  brought  forAvard, 
the  king  came  to  toAvn,  professedly  in  order  to  take 
decisive  steps  to  put  an  end  to  this  protracted  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  cabinet,  and  Sir  T.  Lethbridge,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  determined  not  to  press  his  motion,  although 
invited  to  proceed  Avith  it  by  Mr.  Secretary  Canning. 
The  king  had  iioav  finally  determined  that  the  neAV 


‘ I’nrl.  Di;b.  N.  S.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  157-171. 
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iiiiiiistry,  like  it'*  preilece.ssor,  should  consider  the  Catholic 
claims  as  an  ‘ open  question,’  and  also  that  Mr.  Canning 
shoidd  be  premier,  notwithsUmding  his  previous  pro- 
minence as  the  strenuous  advocate  of  emancij)atiou.' 


11.  Mr.  Canning's  Administration. — April  1827. 

It  was  on  April  10,  1827,  that  Mr.  Canning,  who  held 
at  the  time  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  commis.<ioned  by  the  king  to  prepare  a plan 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  administration  under  his 
own  pre.sidcncy.  The  policy  he  intended  to  pursue  in 
reference  to  the  Homan  Catholic  question  is  uncertain, 
and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  controversy  between 
his  friends  and  opponents.  A new  writ  was  moved  for, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Canning,  on  April  12  ; and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  moved  to  adjouni  the  House  for  the  Easter 
holidaj’.s,  until  May  1.  This  motion  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Tierney,  who  desired  that  the  House  should  know 
of  whom  the  new  ministry  would  be  composed  before 
it  adjourned  for  so  long  a period.  In  rtqjly,  Mr.  Wynn 
stated  that  undoubtedly  some  difficulties  had  occurred 
in  the  formation  of  a ministry,  but  that  an  arrange- 
ment was  now  in  progress,  and  •would  certainlj*  be  com- 
pleted before  the  time  of  adjournment  had  expired. 
The  motions  were  then  agreed  to  without  a division. 
As  soon  as  he  was  in  a position  to  do  so,  iMr.  Canning 
made  overtures  for  assistance  in  the  formation  of  a 
ministry  to  his  colleagues  in  office ; but  for  the  most 
])art  they  were  either  civilly  or  contemptuously  rejected. 
Nearly  the  w’hole  interval  of  the  adjournment  was  .spent 
in  further  negotiations.  Uisajipointcd  in  the  support  of 
his  former  associates,  Mr.  Canning  was  obliged  to  make 
new  alliances,  and  his  administration  was  finally  com- 
pleted by  a Coalition  w'ith  the  Wliigs,  between  whom  and 
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1827.  liimself  there  had  been  heretofore  a decided  political 
antagonisin.'^  E.Nplanations  were  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  retiring  as  well  by  the  incoming 
ministers  on  ^Lay  1,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
day  following.  The  new  premier  was  assailed  by  an 
inveterate  hostility  in  both  Houses  of  rarliament ; and 
attacks  upon  the  new  ministry  were  continued  through- 
out the  session.  The  principles  of  the  Coalition  were 
vehemently  attacked,'  and  the  Opposition  made  repeated 
attempts,  by  enquirias  of  ministers,  to  elicit  further  par- 
ticulars than  had  been  already  communicated  in  regard 
to  the  circumstances  which  had  attended  the  formation  of 
the  ministry ; and  particularly  whether  certain  appoint- 
meuts  had  been  made  provisionally,  Avith  the  intention 
of  a future  rearrangement  of  ministerial  offices.  But 
^Ir.  Canning  refused  to  give  any  further  explanations,  or 
‘ to  answer  a single  question  relative  to  the  late  trans- 
actions, unless  it  were  brought  forward  as  a motion.’ 
He  considered  it  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  House 
to  waste  its  time  in  irregular  and  extraneous  discussions. 
It  should  revert  to  the  old  usage  of  rarliament,  and 
submit  by  formal  motions  such  questions  as  it  might  be 
desirable  for  the  House  to  entertain.™  This  incessant 
exhibition  of  party  spirit  hindered  the  progress  of  public 
business,  and  prevented  the  passing  of  any  important 
mea.sures.  The  principal  events  of  the  fragment  of  the 
session  Avhich  succeeded  the  formation  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
ministry  were,  the  personal  alienation  of  Mr.  Teel  from 
the  government,  and  the  insertion  of  a hostile  amend- 
ment in  the  Corn-law  Bill,  upon  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Bill 
by  the  government."  At  length,  on  July  2,  Barliament 
was  prorogued  ; but  within  six  weeks  of  that  period 


‘ Annual  Rnpistor,  1827,  p.  KW;  pp.  607,  6.5.3,  102$. 
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the  great  and  gifted  minister  was  no  more.  The  laliours 
and  anxieties  of  oihce  liad  brought  him  to  an  untimely 
grave.® 


12.  Lord  Goderich's  Administration. — August  1827. 

Tlie  death  of  Mr.  Canning  led  to  the  placing  of  Lord 
Goderich,  early  in  August,  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration ; otherwi.se  the  composition  of  the  cabinet  wixs 
but  slightly  altered.  Mr.  Herries  was  introduced  into  it 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Canning ; but  this  appointment  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
Whig  section  of  the  cabinet,  that  the  Marquis  of  Kans- 
downe  waited  upon  the  king  to  resign  the  .seals  of  the 
Home  Department.  Mr.  Herries  was  objected  to  on 
political  groumls,  and  also  because  he  Wiis  supposed  to 
he  a nominee  of  the  king.  But  on  its  being  explained 
that  his  appointment  had  not  been  recommended  by  the 
king  to  the  prime  minister,  but  idee  versd,  the  Whigs 
consented  to  remain  in  ollice.'’  The  new  ])remier  lacked 
the  energy  and  decision  of  character  that  had  enabled 
Mr.  Canning  to  reconcile  the  discordant  materials  of 
which  his  cabinet  was  composed ; accordingly,  the  dis- 
sensions wliich  were  imavoidalde  amongst  such  ill-as.sorted 
comjianions  became  more  \nrulent,  and  rendered  the 
ministry  weaker  and  more  helpless  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proached to  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  Whigs, 
though  seemingly  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Herries,  only  tolerated  him,  and  strove  to  diminish  the 
just  inlluence  of  his  office  by  assuming  the  control 
of  mattci-s  that  were  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  finance  minister.  In  so  doing,  they  overthrew  the 


° Kniglit,  vol.  viii.  p.  208.  authority  for  stating  that  it  was 

f .Annual  Register,  1827,  p.  192;  solely  in  submission  to  the  c.\prcss 
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1827.  goverameiit.  Tlie  occa.<ion  whicli  led  to  tliis  re.sii1t  ap- 
peared trivial  and  unimportant,  but  it  truly  indicated  the 
hostility  which  jirevailed  between  the  rival  parties  in 
the  cabinet.  Mr.  Canning,  on  opening  the  budget  in 
1S27,  had  avowed  the  necessity  for  a tliorough  scrutiny 
into  the  financial  condition  and  resources  of  the  countrj’, 
and  had  jdedged  himself  to  propose  to  the  House,  in  tlie 
ensuing  session,  the  appointment  of  a finance  committee. 
Desirous  of  carrying  out  this  engagement,  the  neiv  cabinet 
began,  towards  the  middle  of  Xoveinber,  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  formation  of  this  committee.  Mr.  Tierney 
(the  Master  of  the  Mint),  and  his  Whig  friends  in  the 
cabinet,  forthwith  intrigued  to  got  Lord  Althoqi  fi.xed 
upon  as  the  government  nominee  for  the  chairmanship 
of  this  committee.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
jiremier’s  consent  to  his  appointment.  Lord  Goderich 
being  under  the  impre.ssion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
E.xchequer  was  a consenting  party  thereto.  When  he 
leanit  that  the  proposition  had  not  been  communicated 
to  ^Ir.  nerries,  he  desired  that  he  should  be  consulted 
upon  it  immediately.  When  Mr.  Ilerries  became  aware 
that  a matter  so  intimatelj'  connected  with  his  own 
department  had  been  arranged  without  his  knowledge, 
he  was  natiu-ally  indignant.  lie  was  also  of  opinion  that 
the  appointment  was  objectionable  on  its  own  merits. 
Accordingly,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  premier 
on  November  29,  at  which  he  made  known  to  his  lord- 
ship  the  strong  objections  he  entertiiined,  both  on  public 
and  jirivate  grounds,  to  Lord  Althorji’s  nomination,  and 
to  the  proceedings  of  his  colleagues  in  reference  tliereto. 
Ixnd  Goderich  received  the  communication  with  con- 
siderable agitation ; admitted  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done  ; and  agreed  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing 
the  objections  which  had  been  stated.'*  Mr.  Herries  .subse- 
quently made  a protest,  in  writing,  against  the  nomination 
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of  Lord  Althorp ; after  which  the  matter  seems  to  have 
remained  in  abeyance  for  about  a month,  during  which 
inteiwal  tlie  government  was  in  the  agonies  of  disso- 
lution from  other  causes.  The  premier,  in  fact,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  the  king.  But  about  December 
19,  the  ministerial  difliculties  were  tided  over  for  a 
while.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Herries  again  addros.sed  the 
premier  respecting  the  chairmanship  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  offered  to  resign  his  office,  so  as  to  enable 
the  government  to  appoint  their  own  nominee.  Hear- 
ing of  tliis,  Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  informed  the  pre- 
mier that,  unless  Lord  Althorp’s  appointment  were  per- 
sisted in,  he  would  himself  resign.  Some  further  cor- 
respondence took  place  between  the  parties  concerned, 
but  witliout  leading  to  any  better  understanding.  Ac- 
cordingly the  premier,  being  unable  to  restore  harmony 
in  the  cabinet,  waited  upon  the  king  on  January  8, 
and  tendered  his  own  resignation.  Thus  perished  the 
Canning  Coalition  ‘ before  it  had  been  able  to  acquire  a 
character,  or  gain  that  hold  on  public  confidence  which 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  sudden  reconciliation  of  the 
ancient  enemies  of  whom  it  was  composed.’'  The  dis- 
pute between  Mr.  Herries  and  Mr.  Huskisson  may  have 
been  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back ; but,  if 
sf),  it  must  have  been  already  sinking  under  the  pressure 
of  accumulated  burdens.  The  new  ministry  had  scarcely 
been  in  existence  more  than  five  months,  and  was  dis- 
solved without  ever  having  met  Parliament ; a circum- 
stance wholly  unprecedented  in  our  political  annals.* 


' Annual  Repster,  1890,  p.  11.  ministry  will  be  found  in  chapters  i. 
• A full  account  of  the  trsnsactions  and  ii.  of  the  Annual  Register  for 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  this  1898. 
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1.3.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration. — 1828. 

On  January  8,  1828,  the  king  sent  for  Ixird  Lynd- 
hurst  (the  liOrd  Chancellor)  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  was  Coininander-in-Chief,  and  entrusted  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  ministry  to  the  latter.  Whereupon  his 
grace  resigned  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
took  that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.*  There  was  no 
difficulty  or  delay  in  the  construction  of  this  govern- 
ment. It  consisted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  men  who  had 
formed  part  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  administration,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Whigs  brought  in  by  Mr.  Canning,  who 
were  excluded  upon  this  occasion,  rarliament  was  not 
in  session  Avhen  these  events  took  place.  It  met  on 
Januar)'  2'J,  and  new  writs  were  immediately  issued  for 
the  re-election  of  such  membei's  of  the  new  ministry  as 
had  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  only  represen- 
tative of  goveniment  remaining  in  the  House  during  this 
interval  was  the  Secretarj'-at-War  (Lord  Palmerston), 
who  had  uninterruptedly  continued  in  office,  during  suc- 
cessive administrations,  since  1809  ; and  who  had  been 
re-appointed,  with  a seat  in  the  cabinet,  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington."  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  other 
cabinet  ministers,  and  of  their  colleagues  in  office,  the 
House  proceeded  with  the  debate  upon  the  Address  in 
answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  jninciple 
that  the  absence  of  ministers  ‘ by  no  means  takes  from 
the  House  the  right,  or  abridges  the  right,  of  free  discus- 
sion.’ But  at  the  same  time  it  was  generally  admitted 
tliat‘it  would  be  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory  to  at- 
tempt to  enter  upon  questions  intimately  connected  with 
disputaljlo  measures,  in  the  absence  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  sustain  those  measures.”'  Lord  John  Bussell  went 


' Hans.  Deb.  N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  p.  ft).  Canninp,  in  1827. 
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further,  and  said  that  while  ‘ lie  certainly  saw  s)’raptoms  jg,g 
of  danger  in  the  formation  of  the  government,  he  would 
not  make  up  his  mind  definitively  until  he  saw  it  act;’ 
for  that  ‘ it  was  but  fair  Uj  wait  for  the  measures  of  a new 
ministry  before  the  House  decided  upon  its  character.’”' 
Ministerial  explanations  were  not  given  to  the  House 
of  Commons  until  February  18,  although  the  princi()al 
cabinet  ministers  had  taken  their  seats  several  days  pre- 
viously. The  dela)’,  however,  ap|)ears  to  have  arisen  from 
acxjidental  causes.*  This  ministry,  like  its  immediate 
predecessors,  was  composed  of  a combination  of  men  of 
different  political  opinions,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  which  it  had  been  expressly 
stipulated  by  the  king  should  bo  treated  as  an  open 
question.^'  Ere  long,  however,  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Canning  (five  in  number)  se<u;ded  from  the  cabinet,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
replace  them  by  men  whose  political  principles  were 
more  akin  to  his  own.'  At  this  juncture  the  govern- 
ment were  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
adoption  of  a re.st)lution  in  fiwour  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  was  then  Homo  Secretar}’, 
afterwards  declared  that  it  was  his  wish  and  iiitentipn  to 
decline  to  remain  in  office  as  minister  for  the  Homo 
Department  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ‘being 
in  a minority  on  the  most  important  of  domestic  ques- 
tions.’ The  threatened  danger  to  the  ministry,  from  the 
retirement,  uj)on  totally  distinct  grounds,  of  the  Can- 
ningites,  ‘ and  the  real  difficulty  of  constructing,  from  any 
combination  of  parties,  any  other  government  at  that 
time,’  induced  him  not  to  insist  upon  his  own  resignation 
at  this  moment.*  In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the 


' Hnns.  Dob.  X.  S.  vol.  xviii.p.  67.  parlies  prini  lpally  eoncomed  shall  be 
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Palmerston  having  been  requested,  in  ' Peel’s  .Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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some  account  of  the  recent  cabinet  Peel,  p.  37. 
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session,  and  tlie  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  it  became 
apparent,  from  events  which  transpired  in  Ireland,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Homan  Catholic  disabilities  could  no 
longer  be  delayed,  consistently  with  the  preser\ation  of 
the  public  peace.  Accordingly  the  ministry  determined 
1829.  to  give  way,  and  on  January  12,  1829,  Mr.  Peel  sub- 
mitted to  the  jiremier  a memorandum,  setting  forth  in 
much  detail  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Eoman 
Catholic  claims  could  no  longer  be  treated  as  an  open 
question ; and  that  the  consent  of  the  king  should  be 
sought  to  a consideration  of  the  question  by  a united 
cabinet.  In  this  memorandum  his  colleagues  concurred. 
A copy  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  king  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington ; and  on  the  following  day  his  grace.  Sir 
E.  Peel,  and  the  four  other  ministers  who  had  hitherto 
opposed  these  claims,  had  each  a separate  interview  with 
his  Majesty,  at  which  they  succeeded,  after  much  difli- 
cnlty,  in  obtaining  his  consent  to  a re-consideration  of  the 
question,  in  connection  with  the  existing  state  of  Ireland. 
But  it  was  understood  that  the  king  was  not  bound  to 
adopt  the  conclusions  of  his  advisers,  whatever  they  might 
agi'ee  upon.  The  draft  of  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament  contained  a paragraph  wliich  implied  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  government  to  adjust  this  ques- 
tion. When  it  was  submitted  to  the  king  he  gave  an 
unwilling  consent  to  this  passage.  Afterwards,  upon 
notice  being  given  to  the  IIou.se  of  Commons  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  itself,  the  king  sent  for  the  premier, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Peel,  and  in.sisted  that  it 
should  contain  no  alteration  in  the  terms  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  The  ministers  declared  that  it  mu.st  neces- 
sarily do  so.  Much  unavailing  argument  ensued,  which 
ended  in  ministers  tendering  their  resignation,  and  in  the 
king  accepting  the  same.  But  in  a few  hours  the  king 
changed  his  mind,  and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
that  he  anticipated  .so  much  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to 
form  a new  administration,  that  he  had  decided  to  recall 
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his  late  advisei's,  and  authorise  them  to  i)ioceed  with  the 
measure  they  were  about  to  submit  to  I’iuliament.'’  This 
impediment  being  removed,  the  Bill  was  introduced  and 
speechly  became  law.®  No  fimther  ministerial  difficulties 
occurred  until  after  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  when 
the  breaking  out  in  France  of  the  three  days’  Eevolution 
of  July  1830  gave  an  impetus  to  the  advocates  of  par- 
liainentarj'  reform  in  England.  At  this  juncture  the 
dis.solution  of  Parliament  (consequent  upon  the  demise 
of  the  crown)  took  place ; and  the  elections  were  held 
under  the  sympathetic  excitement  caused  by  the  ‘ three 
glorious  days  of  July,’  wliich  naturally  produced  a 
House  of  Commons  unfavourable  to  tlie  Welliimton 

o 

ministry,  and  prc{)ared  to  adopt  measures  of  reform.  In 
the  month  of  Septemlier  the  country  sustained  an  une.x- 
pected  loss  in  the  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  IIuskis.son, 
whi(;h  occurred  at  tlie  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway.  Soon  after  tliis  event,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  invited  Ix)rd  Palmerston  to  enter  the  cabinet, 
promising  also  a scat  to  two  of  his  politici^l  friends.  But 
his  lordship  declined  office,  unless  Lords  Grey  and  Ijans- 
dcjwne  were  included  in  the  arrangement.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  matter,  as  it  involved  a complete  re-modelling 
of  the  axbinet,  which  the  duke  did  nut  contemplate.*’ 
U|)on  tlie  assembling  of  Parliament,  in  the  following 
October,  it  s[>eedily  became  apparent  that  a crisis  was 
at  hand.  The  downfall  of  the  ministry  was  preci[)itated 
by  a declaration  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  no 
refonn  was  uecessar}’.  Great  excitement  arose  in  the 
])ublic  mind  upon  this  que.stion.  On  November  15,  the 
ministry  were  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 

* Kiii),'ht,  vol.  Tiii.  pp.  2a")-2.'W;  emanripation,  if  unavoidable,  ahould 
I’eel’s  Memoira,  vol.  i.  pp.  2f<4-.T60;  at  all  events  have  been  submitted  to 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  1-Minb.  Hev.  vol.  I’arlianient  by  a 'Whig  and  not  a 
cx.  pp.  S2-04.  Tory  admini-stration.  See  Mav’a 

' This  abandonment  of  theirformer  Const.  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  66.  See  also 
political  convictions  on  the  part  of  the  case  of  Sir  K.  Peel  and  the  Com 
ministers  gave  great  offence  to  the  I.aws,  in  1846.  Ibid.  p.  74. 

Tory  party,  who  contended  that  '*  ^inb.  Rev.  vol.  cx.  p.  06. 
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motion  to  refer  the  civil  list  estimates  to  a select  com- 
mittee. The  next  morning  they  resigned.  It  wa.s  after- 
Avards  admitted,  both  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  that  their  retirement  on  this  question  vas 
only  a pretext,  and  that  the  real  reason  was  a wish  not 
to  ‘expo.sc  his  Majesty  and  the  countrj’  to  the  consequences 
that  might  result  from  the  government  going  out  on  the 
SUCCC.SS  of  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.’' 


14.  ]uui  Grey's  Administration. — 18o0. 

On  November  IG,  1830,  the  king  sent  for  Earl  Grey, 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a ministry.  On 
the  22nd  instant,  his  lordship  informed  the  House  of 
Ixirds  that  he  had  succeeded  in  the  undertaking,  and 
briefly  explained  the  principles  upon  which  his  adminis- 
tration Avould  be  conducted.  As  sx)ii  as  the  .state  of 
the  jiublic  business  would  pennit,  Parliament  was  ad- 
journed until  Eebniary  3.  A committee  of  four  members 
of  government,  two  of  whom  Avere  of  the  cabinet,  Av.as 
directed  to  prepare  the  details  of  a Peform  Bill,  upon 
principles  laid  down  by  the  premier.  Their  report  Avas 
adopted  by  the  cabinet,  and  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  king,  on  January  30,  a day  already  memorable 
in  English  history  as  being  the  anniAersarj’  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  Charles  I.  Q’he  king  is  said  to  have  given 
a reluctant  con.«ent  to  the  measure.  It  aaus  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  1,  by  liord 
John  Bussell  (notwithstanding  that  he  only  filled  a sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  ministry  and  had  no  seat  in  the 
cabinet),  as  an  acknoAvledgment  of  his  former  efTorUs 
in  the  cause  of  jiarliamentary  refonn.  The  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  Avas  carried,  on  March  21,  by  a 

' Kuiglit,  vol.  viii.  p.  205.  In  of  ThtI.  1S4],  pp.  2005-00  : nn<t  soo 
other  words,  the  retireiiunt  of  this  .Sirti.  I^wis,  in  Minb.  l!cv.  Tol. 
ministry  arose  from  its  wenhm'.s,s  and  cx.  p.  07. 
want  of  public  conlidcnec.  Sec  Miri-or 
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majority  of  one  only,  in  a remarkably  full  House.  This 
was  a forerunner  of  defeat,  which  speedily  followed. 
On  A])ril  19,  upon  a motion  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers for  England  and  Wales  ought  not  to  be  dimi- 
nished, the  ministry  were  beaten  b)"  a majority  of 
eight.  On  April  21,  they  w’ere  again  defeated,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  a question  of  adjournment. 
Tliey  iinracdiately  waited  upon  the  king,  with  a tender 
of  resignation,  unless  his  Majesty  would  grant  them  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  king  was  not  easily  jier- 
suaded  to  this  .step,  but  ministers  represented  to  him 
that  the  continuance  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons 
was  incompatible  witli  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  without  a dis.solution  they  could  not  re- 
main in  office.  Accordingly,  at  three  o’clock  on  April 
22,  the  king  came  down  and  prorogued  Parliament, 
‘ w'ith  a view  to  its  immediate  dissolution.’  Meanwhile, 
rumours  of  his  Majesty’s  intentions  had  gone  abroad,  and 
a motion  was  actually  under  discussion  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Lords  for  an  address  to  the  king,  jmaying  that  he 
would  be  ])lcased  to  refrain  from  this  exercise  of  his 
undoubted  prerogative.  Had  the  prorogation  been  de- 
ferred for  another  day,  it  is  probable  that  both  Houses 
would  have  agreed  to  address  the  king  against  the  di.sso- 
lution — a circumstance  which  Avould  have  rendered  the 
c.xercise  of  the  royal  jirerogative  extremely  difficult.' 
The  new  Parliament  was  assemljled  on  June  14,  and 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  appeal  to  tlie  people  had 
been  successful.  The  Pefonn  Bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons on  September  21,  by  upwards  of  100  majority. 
In  the  Lords  a difTerent  fate  awaited  it.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturdaj',  October  8,  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  negatived  by  a majority  of 
41.  On  the  following  Monday,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  tliat  they  adliered  to  the  principle  and  leading 


' Kniglit,  vol.  viii.  pp.  270-27S. 
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183).  provisions  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  notwithstanding  its  rejec- 
tion by  the  other  House,  and  that  they  had  unabated 
confidence  in  the  ministry  by  whom  it  had  been  pro- 
moted. On  October  20,  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
with  a speech  from  the  throne  stating  that  its  atten- 
tion must  necessarily  be  directed,  at  the  opening  of  the 
ensuing  session,  to  the  important  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Parliament  rc-as,sembled  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  and  a Eeform  Bill  Avas  again  intnwluced,  wdiich 
passed  the  Commons  by  a large  majority.  This  time  the 
second  reading  was  tarried,  in  the  Lords,  by  a majority 
1832.  of  nine ; but  a defeat  in  committee  showed  the  impossi- 
bility of  success  in  the  pre.scnt  temper  and  condition  of 
tlie  House.  The  creation  of  a new  batch  of  peers  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  the  Bill  was  openly  advo- 
cated out  of  doors ; but  the  ministry  shrank,  at  first,  from 
having  recourse  to  such  an  extreme  proceeding.  But 
when  it  became  clear  that  a direct  and  apparently  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  passing  of  a Eeform  Bill  was 
to  be  found  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  at  length  determined  upon  this  step.  On 
May  8,  they  tendered  to  the  king  their  advice  that 
he  should  exercise  his  prerogative  to  create  a suffi- 
cient number  of  peers  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  Bill. 
But  his  Majesty  refused  to  do  so.  Thereupon  the  minis- 
try resigned.  Their  resignation  was  announced  to  both 
Houses  on  the  following  evening.  Next  day,  the  House 
of  Commons  pas.sed  an  address  to  the  king,  e.xpressing 
their  deep  regret  at  this  ci  ent,  and  imploring  him  ‘ to  call 
to  his  councils  such  persons  only  a.s  will  carry  into  effect, 
unimpaired  in  all  its  es.sential  provi.sions,’  the  Eefonn  Bill 
recently  agreed  to  by  the  House.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  been  authorised  to  form  a new  ad- 
ministration ; but,  after  conferring  with  Lord  Ljmdhurst 
and  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  he  abandoned  the  task.  The  kinjr 
then  recalled  his  late  advisers,  and  most  reluctantly  gave 
them  a written  pcrnii.s«ion  ‘ to  create  such  a number  of 
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peers  as  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill ; first  calling  up  peers’  eldest  sons.  (Signed) 
William  R.  Windsor,  May  17,  1832.’  But  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  necessity  for  this  extreme  proceeding  was 
avoided,  by  the  temporaiy  withdrawal  from  the  iIou.se 
of  a sufficient  number  of  the  Torj’  peers  to  give  the 
ministry  a decided  majority  upon  the  Bill,  during  its 
further  progress  through  Parliament.  The  Opposition 
were  induced  to  take  this  course  by  the  personal  inter- 
ference of  his  Majesty,  through  his  Private  Secretary  ; an 
interference  which  was  in  itself  irregular  and  imcon.sti- 
tutional,  however  it  may  have  tended  to  avert  the  diffi- 
culties of  an  alarming  crisis.*  After  this,  the  Reform 
Bills  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  became  law 
without  further  impediment.  Parliament  was  then  dis- 
solved, in  order  that  the  new  representative  system 
might  be  put  into  immediate  operation. 

The  new  Parliament,  though  composed  of  various 
discordant  elements,  fully  sustained  the  ministerial 
policy.  But  ou  May  27,  1834,  a resolution  was 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
reduction  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Established 
Church.  This  led  to  the  secession  of  four  members  of 
the  cabinet,  who  w'cre  unable  to  agree  with  their  col- 
leagues U|K)U  the  manner  in  which  this  question  should 
be  met.  Tlie  vacancies  in  the  ministrj’^  were  filhxl  up ; 
but  veiy  soon  another  difficulty  arose.  Lord  Althorp, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  determined  to  retire 
from  the  cnbinet,  on  account  of  a disagreement  respect- 
ing the  form  in  which  the  Irish  Coercion  Bdl  should  be 
framed  and  submitted  to  Parliament.  He  had  himself  pre- 
viously acquainted  Mr.  O’Connell  that  certain  objection- 
able clauses  woidd  not  be  included  therein.  Nevertheless 
a majority  of  the  cabinet,  including  the  premier,  had 
insisted  upon  their  insertion.  These  conflicting  opinions 


* Kiiijfht,  Tol.  Tiii.  p.  209;  May,  vol,  i.  p.  120. 
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between  ministers  Avere  of  so  grave  a character  that  a 
compromise  was  tleemed  to  be  incompatible  Avith  per- 
sonal honour,  or  a sense  of  public  duty.*“  The  ministry 
liad  been  considerably  Aveakened  by  the  former  resigna- 
tions, and  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp  Avas  the  finishing 
stroke.  Accordingly,  on  July  8,  Lords  Grey  and  Althorp 
together  Avaited  upon  the  king,  and  formally  tendered 
their  resignations.  On  the  folloAving  day,  Earl  Grey 
informed  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  break-up  of  his 
administration.' 


L5.  Lord  Melhoumes  First  Administration. — July  1834. 

On  July  14,  1834,  Viscount  Melbourne  announced  to 
the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  been  entnistcd  Avitli 
the  formation  of  a new  ministry.  He  Avas  instructed 
by  the  king,  in  the  first  instance,  to  endeaA'our  to  ob- 
tain the  serAuces  ‘of  all  those  Avho  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  respective  parties  in  the  country,’  and  for  tliat 
jmrpose  Avas  directed  by  his  Majesty  to  enter  into  com- 
munication AN’ith  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  R Peel, 
Mr.  Stanley,  and  other  pajliamentarj'  leadei-s.  But  these 
negotiations  proved  abortive,’  and  the  king  Avas  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  formation  of  another  Whig  ministrj", 
Avhich  AA'as,  in  fact,  a reconstruction  of  the  previous  one. 
On  July  17,  Lord  Althorp  informed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  had  resumed  his  former  office,  and  that 
the  ncAV  administration  AA’as  complete.  The  Irish  Coercion 
Bill,  then  before  the  House  of  Lords,  w’as  dropped,  and  a 
neAV  and  less  restrictive  measure  Avas  brought  fonvard  by 
lA)rd  Althorp,  and  became  law.'‘  But  the  duration  of 

See  Peel's  Memoirs,  Tol.  ii.  p.  10.  ministers,  the  kinjf  pnve  public  ex- 
' Ibid.  p.  1 ; Knight,  Tol.  Anii.  prcs.«ion  to  hie  own  opinions,  in  reply- 

p.  .‘Ur>.  ITiis  ministry,  before  its  re-  mg  to  an  address  of  the  prelates  and 
tireraent,  had  lost  the  confidence  of  clergy  of  Ireland.  May,  Const.  Hist, 
the  king,  on  account  of  their  known  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

views  with  respect  to  the  Irish  t Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-13. 
Church.  AA'ilhout  consulting  his  ‘ Kniglit,  vol.  viii.  p.  3JC. 
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tills  ministry  was  veiy  brief.  By  the  death  of  liis  father, 
I/jfd  Altliorp  inlierited  a seat  in  the  Ifouse  of  Peers. 
This  necessitated  tlie  appointment  of  a new  Chancellor  of 
tlic  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whereupon  Lord  Melbourne,  both  verbally  and  by 
letter  of  November  12,  1834,  made  known  to  the  king 
the  posture  of  affairs,  and  sought  his  commands  as  to 
the  fdling  up  of  the  vacant  offices ; indicating,  at  the 
same  time,  his  desire  that  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  conferred  upon  Lord  John  Eussell.  The 
king,  however,  had  by  this  time  become  a convert  to  the 
jirinciples  of  the  Opposition  ; he  accordingly  informed 
the  premier  that  in  his  opinion  the  loss  of  lord  Althorp 
from  the  Commons  had  so  materially  weakened  the  go- 
vernment in  that  House  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  continue  to  conduct  the  public  affairs ; particu- 
larly when  it  was  remembered  that  they  were  in  a 
minority  in  the  other  House.  Under  these  circumstances, 
his  Majesty  was  prepared  to  consider  the  administration 
at  an  end.' 

16.  Sir  Robert  Peels  First  Administration. — Nov.  1834. 

Immediately  after  the  di.smissiil  of  the  Melbourne  ad- 
ministration the  king  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  requested  him  to  undertake  to  form  a government. 
The  duke  earnestly  recommended  that  his  Majesty’s 
choice  might  fall  upon  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  difficulties  presented  by  the  existing  state  of  the 
Ilou-se  of  Commons.  The  king  consented,  but  remarked 
that  he  had  given  the  preference  to  the  duke  because  of 
the  absence  of  Sir  E.  Peel  from  England.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  .summon  Sir  E.  Peel  home  at  once.  In  the  in- 
terim, as  it  was  necessary  to  take  possession  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  Duke  of  Wellington  assumed  the  temporary 
charge  of  the  seals  of  the  secretariat,  and  of  the  office 

' reel's  Mcnioirg,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  22;  May,  Coast.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  121. 
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1834.  of  Fir*t  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  being  of  opinion  that 
‘ nothing  would  be  more  uafair  than  to  call  upon  Sir  E. 
Peel  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a government  which 
another  individual  should  have  formed.’”  Anxious  to 
place  his  ser\’ices  at  his  sovereign’s  disposal  in  this  dilfi- 
cult  crisis,  Sir  E.  Peel  unhesitatingly  agreed  to  accept  the 
proffered  task,  although  he  ‘ greatly  doubted  the  pohey  ’ 
Avhicli  had  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  Melbourne’s 
government,  and  ‘entertained  little  hope  that  the  ministry 
about  to  replace  it  would  be  a stable  one — would  com- 
mand .such  a majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  would 
enable  it  to  tran.sact  the  public  business.’  He  was  well 
aware  that  by  his  acceptance  of  office  he  became  ‘ techni- 
cally, if  not  morally,  responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
])receding  government,  although  he  had  not  the  remotest 
concern  in  it.’”  He  was  also  fully  sensible  of  the  hazard 
he  incurred  in  meeting  a House  of  Commons  wherein  his 
personal  followers  were  in  a large  minority,  with  but  a 
doubtful  prospect  of  improving  his  position  by  a disso- 
lution of  Parliament.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  endeavour  to  respond  to  his  sovereign’s  appeal, 
being  persuaded  that  Parhament  would  ‘ so  far  maintain 
the  prerogative  of  the  king  as  to  give  to  the  ministers  of 
his  choice,  not  an  implicit  confidence,  but  a fair  trial.’® 
After  weighing  the  counterbalancing  advantages  of  an 
immetliate  dissolution  of  Parliament,  or  of  an  attempt  to 
carry  on  the  government,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
existing  House  of  Common.s,  Sir  Eobert  decided  in  favour 
of  a dissolution,  upon  grounds  of  public  policy,  which 
are  explained  in  his  memoirs.’’  A new  Parliament  was 
accortlingly  convened  for  February  19,  1835,  but  the 


"■  Slemoirs,  toI.  ii.  p.  20. 

For  oljfwnntions  upon  this  act  of  the 
Duko  of  Wellington,  see  }m»t,  Vol. 
II.  r.  1 on  the  Cabinet. 

" Ibid.  u.  .'ll.  It  is  noticeable,  in 
proof  of  the  superior  correctness  of 
Sir  R.  Peel's  views  of  his  constitu- 
tional p<isition,  that  the  Duke  of  'V\’el- 
lington  had  previously  written  to  him 


to  say  that  he  did  not  think  the  new 
ministers  were  ‘ at  all  responsible  ’ 
for  the  king’s  quarrel  with  their  pre- 
decesatirs ; it  Iwing  ‘ an  atfoir  quite 
settl(>d  ’ when  his  Majesty  sent  for 
the  Duke.  Pn'd.n.  2.'1. 

“ Tamworth  Alanife.^to,  Ibid.  p.  07. 
f Ibid.  pp.  43-48. 
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result  of  the  elections,  while  it  largely  increased  the  num- 
ber of  Conscrvjitive  members,  had  failed  to  place  the 
new  ministrj^  in  a position  of  suflieietit  strength  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  government.’  At  tlie  outset  of  the 
ses.sion  the  ministry  were  defeated  on  the  choice  of  a 
Speaker,  and  upon  an  amendment  to  the  Addres-s,  cen- 
suring the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  Address  in  the  Lords,  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  defended  the  change  of  ministry,  and 
consequent  dissolution  of  Parliament,  on  the  ground  that 
the  previous  secession  (in  May  1834)  of  four  cabinet 
ministers  had  so  weakened  the  government,  that  when 
Ix)rd  Altliorp  was  obliged  to  vacate  his  scat  and  office  in 
the  Commons,  it  became  probable  that  any  re-construction 
‘ was  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  but  would  be  liable  to 
be  broken  up,  at  a time  when  it  might  be  productive  of 
much  more  mischief  than  the  breaking  of  it  up  at  that 
moment  was  calculated  to  occasion.’ ' In  the  Commons, 
Lord  John  Eusscll  argued  the  question  against  tlie  change 
of  ministry  with  great  force  and  ability,  contending  that 
there  had  been  no  sufficient  cause  to  justify  the  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  in  dismissing  the  late  ministry  and 
in  dissolving  Parliament.  He  also  complained  of  the  new 
cabinet  for  not  having  met  Parliament  before  its  dissolu- 
tion, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  be  allowed 
a fair  trial,  or  be  met  with  a factious  Opposition  against 
the  opinion  of  the  country ; in  which  case  a dissolution 
might  have  been  properly  advised.’  It  was  furthermore 
contended,  bj'  Lords  Morpeth  and  Staidey,  that  ‘ it  is  tlie 
right  and  privilege  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  to  express 
its  opinion  and  judgment,  and  even  to  offer  advice  to  the 
sovereign,  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the 
mode  in  which,  he  may  have  been  advised  to  e.xercise  his 
undoubted  prerogative  of  choosing  the  ministers  of  the 
crown.’  ‘ The  Opposition,  however,  confined  themselves 

’ Knight,  vol.  vili.  p.  B55.  • lUd.  p.  85. 
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to  moving  an  ainemlincnt  to  tlic  A(klre.'S  in  answer  to  tlie 
speed],  to  represent  the  regret  of  tlie  House  that  tlie 
progress  of  certain  important  reforms,  which  had  engageil 
tlie  attention  of  tlie  late  Parliament,  should  have  been 
interrupted  and  endangered  by  the  unnecessary  dissolution 
of  a Parliament  earnestly  intent  upon  the  rigorous  prose- 
cution of  such  measures.  This  amendment  was  carried 
against  ministers.  It  elicited  a reply  from  the  king, 
expressing  regret  that  the  House  did  not  concur  with  him 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  appeal  he  had  recently  made  to  the 
sense  of  his  people,  and  expressing  a confident  trust  that 
the  success  of  no  good  me:u^ures  would  be  injuriously 
affected  thereb}'.  Shortly  after  this  reply  was  commu- 
nicated, Sir  Ilobert  Peel  took  an  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing the  House  that  he  did  not  intend  to  resign  on  account 
of  his  defeat  upon  the  Address,  but  .should  persevere,  and 
submit  to  the  consideration  and  approval  of  Parliament 
the  measures  contemplated  in  the  speech  from  the  throne." 
P)Ut  further  defeats  awaited  him.  He  was  obliged  to 
propose  Mr.  Bernal  for  the  chair  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  from  inability  to  secure  the  election  of 
any  one  in  the  confidence  of  the  government.  The  first 
diplomatic  appointment  made  by  the  new  ministry,  that 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ix>ndonderry,  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  ‘could  not  have  been  persisted 
in,’  and  was  resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  interference 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  tact,  they  met  with  ebu- 
tinual  hindriuice  in  the  conduct  of  public  business,  and 
laid  not  ‘ tl  e weight  and  authority  to  check,  through  the 
opinion  and  voice  of  a majority,  the  vexatious  opposition 
of  individual  members.’ ' At  length,  after  several  minor 
defeats  they  were  left  in  a minority  upon  a motion  of 
Lord  John  Bussell,  in  regard  to  the  ap[)ropriation  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  Irish  tithe  question."  Anticipating  defeat  upon  this 

• Mirror  of  Pari.  pp  14(1,  148.  ' Knigbt,  vol.  viii.  p.  3o0. 
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important  motion,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  wrote  to  tbc  king  on 
March  29,  intimating  that  tlie  pentling  debate  would 
necessarily  assume  the  ground  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  administration.  Following  upon  a succession  of  votes 
adverse  to  the  views  of  ministers,  there  wcs  a ‘ great 
public  evil  in  permitting  the  House  of  Commons  to 
exhibit  itself  to  the  country  free  from  any  control  on  the 
part  of  th^-  executive  government,  and  usurping,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  that  control,  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  government.’  This  state  of  things  ‘ might 
be  tolerated  so  long  as  there  was  a rational  hope  of  con- 
verting a ministerial  minority  into  a majority,  or  of 
making  an  appeal  to  the  people  witli  a prospect  of  decided 
success.’  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  entertained  the  apprehen- 
sion that  ‘ from  continued  pei'severanco  in  the  attempt  to 
govern  by  a minority,  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  ad- 
ministration, however  composed,  to  recover  a control 
over  the  House  of  Commons  ; that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, having  been  habituated  to  the  exercise  of  functions 
not  properly  belonging  to  them,  will  be  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish it ; and  that  the  royal  prerogatives  and  ro)ud 
autiiority  will  inevitably  sufler  from  continued  manifesta- 
tion of  weakne.ss  on  the  part  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment.’ * On  April  7,  Lord  John  Russell’s  motion  was 
decided  against  ministers  by  a majority  of  27.  Next 
day.  Sir  Robert  Peel  informed  the  House  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  resigned  office,  in  consequence  of  that 
vote,  regarding  it  as  tantiimount  to  a declaration  by  the 
House  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  government ; and 
believing  that,  ‘ in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  a 
government  ought  not  to  per-sist  in  carrjdng  on  [)ublic 
afl'aii's,  after  a fair  trial,  against  the  decided  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons;’^  notwithstanding 
that  it  may  enjoy,  as  upon  this  occcasion,  the  confidence 


• Peel,  vol.  ii.  pp.  01-0.‘l.  For  of  Pari.  1841,  sess.  2,  pp.  LoS,  15P, 
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and  favour  of  the  crown,  and  possess  a working  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords.' 

17.  Lord  Melbourne's  Second  Administration. — 1835. 

1838.  On  April  18,  Tiscount  Melbourne  announced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that,  by  command  of  the  king,  he  had 
formed  a new  administration.  Both  Houses  adjourned 
until  May  12,  to  enable  the  ministers  in  the  Commons 
to  go  for  re-election.  No  event  occurred  to  aflect  the 
sUibility  of  this  administration  until  after  the  death  of 
King  William  IV.,  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria 

1S37,  in  1837.  Eeposing  entire  confidence  in  the  men  whose 
opinions  harmonised  with  those  in  wdiich  she  had  been 
educated,  her  Majesty  continued  the  Melbourne  ministry 
in  office  as  her  constitutional  advisers.  But  on  May 

1839.  6,  1839,  the  ministry  sustained  a moral  defeat  upon 
their  Bill  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  made  an  occa- 
sion for  a trial  of  party  strength.  It  Avas  carried  by  a 
majority  of  five  only,  in  a full  House.  Upon  the  follow- 
ing day.  Lord  John  Bussell  informed  the  House  of  the 
resignation  of  ministers  ; alleging  that  it  had  taken  place 
on  account  of  their  not  pos.sessing  such  support  in  the 
IIoiLse  of  Commons  a.s  would  enable  them  efficiently  to 
cany  on  the  ]mblic  business,*  Internal  Aveakness,  hoAv- 
ever,  Avas  the  true  ground  of  their  fall.  Having  attained 
to  poAA’er  through  a combination  of  parties  of  the  most 
diverse  political  aims  and  iL^pirations,  they  AA-ere  unable 
to  act  Avith  vigour  and  determination.  In  their  attempts 
to  carry  out  the  principle  in  respect  to  the  Irish  Church, 
by  the  assertion  of  Avhich  they  had  driven  Sir  E.  Peel  from 
poAA’er,  they  signally  failed.  The  Whigs  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  connect  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  Avith 
the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Established 

■ Mirror  of  I’arl.  1841,  p.  20:i2.  I.ord  John  Ituftaell'a  romnrka,  in  Ibid. 
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Cliurcli  in  Ireland.  But  the  Conservatives  were  determined 
to  resist  tliat  principle,  and  having  a large  inujonty  in  the 
House  of  Iiord.s,  their  resistance  was  eflectual.  After 
several  attempts  to  induce  the  L<jrds  to  give  way,  the 
victory  gained  in  188.5  was  abandoned  in  1838  by  the 
suiTender  of  the  appropriation  .scheme  by  ministers  them- 
selve.s.  This  W!is  a moral  defeat  to  the  Whig  ministiy, 
which  largely  contributed  to  turn  the  .scjde  of  popular 
favour  against  them.'’  Their  inability  to  control  legis- 
lation in  Parliament  in  conformity  with  their  avowed 
convictions  was  notorious.  Hence  arose  the  necessity 
for  their  resignation  at  this  juncture. 

At  the  sugge.stion  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  whom 
her  Majesty  applied  for  counsel  upon  this  occasion.  Sir 
Hobert  Peel  was  entnasted  with  the  formation  of  a new 
ministiy.  The  nc.xt  daj^  he  submittal  to  the  queen  a 
list  of  the  jiersons  whom  he  proposed  to  a.sso<“iate  with 
himself  in  office,  which  was  approved  of  by  her 
Majesty.  But  a difficulty  occurred  in  reference  to  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  of 
opinion  that  the  continuance  in  attendance  upon  the 
pci>on  of  the  sovereign  of  ladies  who  had  been  originally 
appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Whig 
ministry,  and  who  were  nearly  all  related  to  the  leaders 
of  the  opposite  political  party,  wius  likely  to  jirove 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his  government.  His  ob- 
jection appears  to  have  chiefly  applied  to  the  wife  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  sister  of  the 
Secretarj'  for  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  widely  different 
views  of  policy  towards  that  country  which  were  enter- 
tained by  himself  and  by  his  predecessors  in  office.  He 
accordingly  rcs[)ectfully  urged  upon  the  queen  the  pro- 
priety of  making  some  change  in  the  ajipointment  of 
ladies  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  her  household.  Her 
l^Iajesty  replied  that  it  was  repugnant  to  her  feelings  to 

‘ May,  Cunst.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  jtp.  4S.5— 167. 
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1839.  make  any  such  cliange,  and  that  slie  considered  such  a 
course  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  one  tliat  .slie  could 
not  ado])t.  Tliis  answer  was  framed  upon  the  advice  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  to  wliom  llie  queen  liad  again  applied, 
after  she  had  verbally  informed  Sir  li.  I’eel  that  she  could 
not  accede  to  his  request.  Ui>on  the  receipt  of  this  reply, 
Sir  llobert  immediately  relinquished  the  trust  which  liad 
been  committed  to  him.  Uer  ^Majesty  then  reinstated 
her  former  ministers,  requesting  tliem,  at  the  same  time, 
to  sustain  her  in  the  course  she  had  taken.  Accordingly 
a cabinet  council  was  held  on  the  following  day,  at 
which  a minute  was  agreed  upon,  approving  of  that 
coui-sc,  and  assuming  full  responsibility  for  the  .same. 
NevertlK.‘lcs.s  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  w'as  right  upon  the  abstract  constitutional  ques- 
tion and  upon  his  return  to  office,  in  1841,  no  diflicul- 
ties  were  rai.sed  to  the  making  of  such  changes  amongst 
the  ladies  of  the  household  as  he  thought  fit  to  recom- 
mend ; and  the  principle  he  then  contended  for  has  since 
been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  correct.’'  Although 
the  ‘ bedchamber  question  ’ brought  back  Lord  Mel- 
bourne’s ministry  it  was  only  for  a few  months. 

They  continued  in  ofiice,  but  not  in  power,  being  unable 
to  conduct  the  government  with  credit  or  success  in  the 
facx*  of  a vigorous  and  united  Opposition,  through  whom 
they  were  subjected  to  frequent  defeats  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.'  At  length,  on  May  27, 1841, after  the  ministry 


' Knif-ht,  vol.  viii.  p.  420;  Mirror 
of  I’arl.  IKW,  p.  2416. 

■’  May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
For  a fuller  account  of  tliese  trans- 
actions, 8ot>  yxMt,  p.  100. 
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had  sustained  a defeat  upon  tlic  important  question  of  the 
sugar  duties,  and  liad  still  declared  their  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding ■with  the  business  of  the  country,''  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
moved  a vote  of  want  of  confidence,  which  embraced 
two  propositions;  (1)  that  ‘ lier  Majesty’.s  ministers  do 
not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enable  them  to  cairy  through  the  House 
measures  which  tliey  deem  of  essential  importance  to  the 
public  welfare  (2)  that  ‘ their  continuance  in  office 
under  such  circumstances  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.’  He  based  his  first  proposition  upon 
their  repeated  defeats  and  obstructions  in  tlie  attem[)t  to 
carry  on  the  public  business.  He  defined  the  ‘ spirit  of 
the  constitution  ’ to  mean  the  system  of  parliamentary 
government  which  has  prevailed  since  the  acco!=sion  of 
the  house  of  Hano%’er,  which  implies  that  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  should  have  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  has  placed  ‘ the  centre  of  gravity 
in  the  state  ’ in  that  House.  He  defended  his  second 
proposition  by  reviewing  the  history  of  the  principal 
prime  ministers  from  the  days  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  to 
recent  times,  showing  that  they  had  invariably  yielded  to 
the  nece.ssity  implied  by  a withdrawal  of  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Common.s,  and  abdicated  their  functions 
as  servants  of  the  crown.  The  seeming  exception  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1783,  he  met  by  .showing  that  the 
protracted  hostility  of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
that  minister  (and  which  he  resi.sted  until  he  could  take 
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1841.  the  sense  of  tlie  people  by  a dissolution  of  Parliament) 
did  not  arise  from  want  of  confidence  in  his  measures, 
having  commenced  before  he  took  liis  seat  on  the  Trea- 
sury benches,  but  from  a susiiicion  that  he  owed  his 
appointment  to  an  unconstitutional  proceeding — that  is 
to  say,  to  secret  influence,  by  wliose  agency  the  jirevious 
administration  had  been  overthrown,  ilr.  Pitt,  however, 
resisted  the  attempt  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  irregular  to  endea- 
vour to  control  the  jirerogative  of  tlie  crown  in  the 
choice  of  its  ministers,  by  denouncing  them  without  wait- 
ing to  see  their  acts.*  In  reply.  Lord  John  Eussell 
acquiesced  in  the  general  jirincijile  that  ministers  ouglit 
to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
admitted  that,  if  the  House  should  ‘ continue  to  refuse  its 
confidence  ’ to  tliem,  it  would  be  ‘ impossible  for  them 
to  continue  in  office,’ provided  there  is  ‘a  minislrj'  ca- 
jiable  of  being  formed  to  succeed  them.’**  His  lordship 
contended,  however,  tliat  isolated  defeats  of  a govern- 
ment possessing  the  general  confidence  of  the  crown  and 
of  Parliament,  although  they  be  upon  questions  of  great 
importance,  do  not  involve  the  neces.-iity  for  resignation. 
For  example  : Lord  Sunderland  was  defeated  ujion  the 
Peerage  Bill,  a measime  recommended  by  royal  message ; 
Ixird  North  did  not  resign  when  Dunning  carried  against 
him  his  famous  resolution  against  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  !Mr.  Pitt  was  defeated,  on  different  occasions,  on 
the  Westminster  scrutiny,  on  parliamentary  reform,  on 
his  proposition  for  a general  fortification  of  the  coasts, 
on  his  French  commercial  treaty,  on  liis  pro])osition  con- 
cerning the  trade  of  Ireland,  on  the  imi)eachincnt  of  his 
friend  and  colleague.  Lord  ^lelville,  and  also  his  India 
Bill,  which  was  one  of  the  j)rincipal  measures  of  his 
administration  ; and  yet,  in  none  of  these  cases,  did  he  feel 
called  upon  to  resign.'  Again,  Lord  Liverpool  was  de- 

' Mirror  of  I’url.  18-11,  pp.  U);!3-  '■  pp.  21  li),  2180. 
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foatod  upon  the  Bill  of  Bains  and  Bonalties  against  Queen 
Caroline,  and,  in  1810,  on  the  question  of  the  renewal 
of  the  property-tax,  the  loss  of  which  occasioned  a de- 
ficiency of  twelve  millions  of  revenue.^  And  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  defeated  upon  a motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  was  carried 
against  ministers  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons. In  none  of 
these  instances  did  a resignation  ensue.  The  friends  of 
the  ministry,  however,  pressed  this  point  too  far  when 
they  proceeded  to  state  that  it  mattered  little  whether 
government  were  able  to  carry  their  legislative  measures 
so  long  as  they  were  not  censured  by  Barliament  for  the 
exercise  of  their  administrative  functions.  Ijord  Stanley 
and  Sir  11.  Peel  concurred  in  declaring  this  to  be  a most 
unconstitutional  and  dangerous  doctrine.'  Lord  John 
Russell’s  views  on  this  subject  were  more  cautiously  and 
correctly  expressed.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  recent  time.s,  and  especially  since  the  passing  of  tlie 
Reform  Bill,  the  country  and  the  constitution,  in  its  prac- 
tical development,  have  required  more  at  the  hanils  of 
ministers  than  formerly.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  his 
lordship  observed,  ‘ the  usages  of  the  constitution  did 
not  require  that  those  at  the  head  of  the  government 
.should  biing  forward  legislative  measure.s,  and,  indeed, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  centurj’,  did  not  even 
require  them  to  take  a uniform  and  consistent  part  either 
in  supporting  or  opposing  measures  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment.’ Nowadays,  ‘ what  with  the  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion, the  dilliculty  which  individual  members  experience 
in  carrying  through  Bills,  the  great  changes  so  long 
delayed,  and  which  (after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill) 
it  became  indispensable  to  make,  smldeidy,  and  on  various 

LTpon  the  rejection  of  the  Imlin  Dill,  was  quoteil,  with  approval,  by  Ix)rd 
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1841.  subjects — from  all  these  causes  an  expectation  has  arisen 
that  the  goveniiueiit  shoiihl  bring  I'urwarcl  measures  on 
matters  which  excite  public  attention,  and  do  their  best 
to  airry  them  through  the  House.’  ‘ In  this  case,’  he 
added, ‘I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a go- 
vernment should  pos-sess  the  same  uniform  and  general 
sup[)ort,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  required  when  ministries  had  merely  acts  of  adminis- 
tration to  perform.’  ‘ If,  on  the  one  hand,  new  duties  have 
been  imposed  on  ministei-s,  and  you  require  them  to  ciu-ry 
through  rarliament  measures  which  they  deem  of  essen- 
tial importance,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  make 
a fair  allowance  for  the  ellect  of  discussion  and  the  ex- 
pre.ssion  of  the  deliberate  opinions — first,  of  members  of 
this  House,  and,  secondly,  of  our  constituents — which 
will  inevitably  occasion  the  alteration  of  some  measures 
and  the  rejection  of  others.’  As  a case  in  point,  he  in- 
.staiKied  an  alteration,  suggested  by  Sir  IJ.  I’eel,  when  at 
the  head  of  only  a small  minority,  in  an  important  govern- 
ment measure,  and  to  wdiich  the  government,  after  due 
consideration,  lu'ceded.” 

Adverting  to  the  probability  of  a dissolution  of  Parliament, 
Tiord  John  llus-sell  remarked  that  the  ministiy  had  uttered 
no  threats  or  menaces  on  the  subject.  He  considered  that 
‘ a dissolution,  like  other  prerogatives  of  tlie  crown,  is  one 
ill  which  the  House  has  a right,  in  certain  ca.ses,  to  interfere. 
But  I think  the  only  ground  upon  which  it  can  projicrly 
interfere  is  when  this  House  can  say  that  the  course  of 
legislation  and  administration  is  proceeding  harmoniously, 
and  likely  to  continue  to  lead  to  beneficial  results,  .... 
and  that  a dissolution  would  be  a needless  and  wanton 
interference  Avith  the  course  of  business.  Such  Avas  the 
ground  taken  by  ilr.  Fox,  in  1784,  Avhen  an  Address  Avas 
moved  against  the  di.s.solution  of  Parliament.’  ‘ Such  Avas 
the  ground  that  we  took,  Avhen,  in  18.35,  Ave  moA'cd  and 
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carriod  a vote  of  censure  against  Sir  IJ.  Peel  for  the  advice 
he  gave  to  the  crown  for  the  dissolution  of  Unit  I’arlia- 
inent.’  He  tlieii  added  that  it  liad  been  as.serted  by  no 
one  that  tlie  present  rarliaiiient,  if  not  sooner  dissolved, 
was  likely  to  continue  to  its  natural  term  with  bcncflt  to 
the  country,  or  with  improvement  to  its  legislation." 

Upon  the  whole.  Lord  John  Russell  resisted  the  motion, 
as  ‘ not  rightly  founded  in  precedent,  and,  above  all,  ill- 
suited  to  the  pre.sent  condition  and  state  of  our  constitu- 
tion.’ If  it  meant  that  the  ministry  were  not  entitled  to 
advise  a dissolution  of  rarliament,  it  was  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  royal  prerogative.  If  not  so  in- 
tended, he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  .ministers  would 
not  think  it  right,  after  the  decision  of  the  House  on  the 
sugar  question,  to  continue  in  olfice  -with  the  existing 
Rarliament  any  longer  than  would  suffice  to  prepare  for 
the  speedy  assembling  of  a ‘ new  Parliament  to  decide 
uiKm  the  whole  question  at  issue.’  With  this  admission, 

‘ where  is  the  necessity  and  where  the  justification  of 
the  resolution  ?’“ 

In  reply.  Sir  R.  Peel  acknowledged  that  no  minister 
who  is  obstructed  by  a powerful  Opposition,  upon  the 
first  formation  of  bis  government,  is  bound  to  resign  after 
his  first  defeat.  He  did  not  consider  it  the  duty  of  a 
minister,  having  met  with  obstructions  upon  his  financial 
pro[)ositions,  at  once  to  resign.  He  shoidd  not  feel  him- 
self bound  to  resign  on  any  single  defeat,  being  of  opinion 
that  ‘ the  propriety  of  resignation  depends  on  a combina- 
tion of  circumstances.”’  He  also  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  an  idternative,  in  the  case  of  a ministry  who  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  between 
resignation  and  dissolution,  saying,  ‘ if  there  be  a clear 
intention  forthwith  to  dissolve  I’arliament,  that  may  be  a 
vindication  of  the  government,  but  the  dissolution  ought 
to  be  immediate.  The  House  of  Commons  has  no  other 
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1841.  mode  of  marking  its  sense  of  tlie  unconstitutional  tenure 
of  power  tlian  by  passing  some  such  resolution  as  that 
which  I have  proposed,  and  wliieli  I most  properly  sub- 
mitted because  I could  not,  and  did  not,  know  the  inten- 
tion.s  of  government  with  resjicct  to  a dissolution.’  Li 
conclusion.  Sir  Holxjrt  Peel  s<iid  tliat  he  had  selected  tliis 
course  ‘ less  with  a view  to  any  jiarty  advantage  than  to 
the  vindication  of  the  ju.st  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  uphold  the  great  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution.’ ’ 

On  division,  upon  June  4,  Sir  E.  Peel’s  resolution  was 
agreed  to  by  a majority  of  one.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  House,  Lord  John  Russell  announced  the  intention 
of  ministers  to  advise  a di.ssolution  of  Parliament  as  soon 
as  practicable.  He  also  declared  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  he  should  not  introduce  an  im[>ortant 
motion,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  respecting  the  Corn 
Haws.  He  added  that  it  could  not  lx?  denied  that  the 
only  method  of  solving  the  doubt  implied  by  the  adoption 
of  the  aft)resaid  resolution  was  ‘ to  let  the  country  itself 
decide  the  que.stion  thus  graveb' submitted  to  them.  Until 
this  dc“cision  .shall  be  given,  1 think  it  would  not  be 
proper  that  any  further  party  struggle  should  take  pkree.’ ' 
Whereupon  Sir  R.  Peel  .said  that,  a dis.solution  having 
been  determined  upon,  he  would  throw  no  impediment 
in  the  way  of  comiileting  the  public  birsiness,  provided  it 
should  take  place  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  no 
measure  be  ])roposed  meanwhile  that  was  not  impemtively 
required.  It  was  also  necessary,  and  according  to  pre- 
cedent, that  ‘ the  new  Parliament  should  be  called  to- 
gether without  delay.’  He  ajiprehended  that  there  could 
be  no  constitutional  objection  to  giving  the  House  an 
assurance  to  this  effect,  inasmuch  as  in  1807,  in  1820,  and 
in  1831,  the  crown,  in  proroguing  Parliament,  intimated 
that  ‘a  new  Parliament’  should  be  convoked  ‘forthwith,’ 
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or  ‘ without  delay.’  Lord  John  Eusscll,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circuiiisUinces  of  tlie  case,  gave  these  assurances ; but 
he  ‘ did  not  think,  on  ordinary  occiusions,  any  guarantee 
should  be  called  for  from,  or  given  by,  tlie  advisers  of  tlic 
crown,’  in  respect  to  tlie  exercise  of  this  prerogative.' 

Agreeably  to  promise,  the  ministry  postponed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Corn  Law  and  Poor  Law  Bills  ; but  they 
pressetl  forward  a Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  on  the 
giound  that  all  parties  were  agreed  upon  its  principle. 
This  Bill,  however,  proposed  to  create  two  new  judicial 
offices,  the  patronage  of  which  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sir  R.  Peel,  although  favourable  to 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  was  unwilling  that  it  should  go 
into  operation  at  this  juncture.  Accordingly,  on  motion 
of  Sir  E.  B.  Sugden,  a clause  was  added  to  the  Bill,  post- 
poning its  operation  for  four  months.  WheroujK>n  Txjrd 
John  Russell  refused  to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  declaring 
that  this  decision  affixed  a stigma  on  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
‘ as  unfit  to  advise  the  disposition  of  offices  relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice;’  that  it  was  ‘ a violent  infringe- 
ment of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  an  unfair 
interference  with  the  executive  government.’*  Sir  R. 
Peel  roi)udiated  the  idea  that  the  action  of  the  Ilouse  in 
this  matter  was  any  infringement  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
He  said  that,  in  the  present  position  of  mini.sters,  there 
was  no  other  alternative  than  ‘ resignation  or  immediate 
dissolution  ;’  in  other  words,  a dissolution  as  soon  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service  would  allow;  and  that 
ministers  had  no  right  to  bring  forward  any  contested 
motion  whatever,  or  to  ask  of  the  House  any  act  implying 
confidence  in  themselves,  such  as  would  be  implied  by 
the  devolution  of  any  new  authority ; that  for  the  Ilouse 
to  acquie.sce  in  any  such  demand  would  be  inconsistent 
with  its  former  declaration  of  want  of  confidence  in 
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ministers;  and  that  tlie}%  in  preferring  tlie  -same,  did 
not  ‘ do  lioniiige  to  the  principles  of  representative  go- 
vernment.’ Lord  John  Itu.ssell’s  motion,  to  give  tlie 
Chancery  Lill  a ‘ three  months’  lioist,’  was  then  agreed  to 
witliout  a division.“ 

After  completing  the  ncces.sary  business,  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  June  22,  and  dissolved  upon  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  ‘ cry  ’ with  which  ministers  went  to 
the  hustings  was  not  that  of  confidence  in  themselves, 
but  in  favour  of  ‘ cheap  bread,’  and  the  mocbfication  of 
the  Corn  Laws.”  This  roused  the  agricultural  interests, 
and  a large  majority  against  ministers  was  returned  to 
the  new  House  of  Commons ; they  nevertheless  deter- 
mined to  meet  Parliament,  upon  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  constitutionally  infer  the  opinions  of  members 
from  anything  save  their  voices  in  Parliament.  This 
determination,  although  undoubtedly  a correct  one,  placed 
them  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  advising  a royal 
S[)ecch  which  could  not  fail  to  give  dissatisfaction. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  which 
took  place  on  August  19,  amendments  Avere  proposed 
to  the  Address  in  both  Houses,  asserting  a want  of 
confidence  in  the  adviseis  of  the  crown.  In  the  Lords, 
the  con-stitutionality  of  this  course  was  defended  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  In  the  Commons,  attention  Avas 
draAvn  to  the  fact  that,  since  the  elections.  Lord  John 
liussell  had  informed  his  constituents  that  the  ministry 
would  ‘ take  the  first  opportunity  of  asking  for  a clear 
and  decided  judgment,  upon  their  policy.  This  intention, 
hoAveA'er,  was  forestalled  by  the  proposed  amendment.  Sir 
R.  Peel,  in  commenting  upon  the  result  of  the  elections, 
observed  that  it  Avas  ‘ a great  constitutional  principle, 
that  the  faA'our  and  support  of  the  croAvn  ought  not  to 
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maintain,  for  a long  and  indefinite  period,  a government 
in  existence  against  the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  compromises  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarcliy 
so  to  retain  power,  because  it  exhibits  those  prerogatives 
without  their  just  influence.  It  exhibits  the  Uouse  of 
Commons  as  wanting  in  its  just  influence,  when  it  can 
tliwart  the  measures  and  censure  the  acts,  but  cannot 
decide  the  fate  of  a ministry.’  In  reply,  Ijord  John  Eussell 
complained  of  the  insufficient  reasons  assigned  on  behalf 
of  tlic  motion,  but  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  motion 
itself.  The  proposed  amendment  was  carried  by  large 
majorities  in  both  Houses.  The  royal  answer  was  as  fol- 
lows:— ‘Ever  anxious  to  listen  to  tlie  advice  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, I will  bike  immediate  measures  for  the  formation 
of  a new  administration.’  In  communicating  the  same, 
upon  August  30,  Lord  John  Eussell  announced  the  re- 
signation of  ministers,  adding  the  assurance  that  their 
duty  to  the  sovereign  anti  to  the  country  had,  in  their 
conviction,  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  them  ‘ to  continue 
the  struggle  to  the  present  moment.’" 

18.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Second  Ad minisf radon. — 1841. 

Immctliately  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  her  Majesty  sent  for  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and 
charged  him  with  the  formation  of  a new  administration. 
On  September  8,  the  arrangements  were  complete,  and 
the  new  writs  were  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  September  16,  the  Prime  Minister  made  a sUitement 
to  the  House  of  his  general  policy.  But  it  was  very  brief 
and  reserved,  and  afforded  no  indication  of  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue  upon  the  great  rjuestious  of  commer- 
cial and  financial  policy  that  were  agitating  the  public 
mind.  He  claimed  for  his  ministry  that  time  should  be 
afforded  to  them  to  consider  those  measures  which  they 
might  deem  it  expedient  to  submit  to  Parliament  on  these 
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important  subjects.*  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had,  in  fact,  nndor- 
takcii  a most  dillicidt  task.  ‘ lie  was  obliged  to  be  at 
once  a Conservative  and  a ileformer,  and  to  carry  along 
witli  liim,  in  this  double  course,  a majority  incoherent  in 
itself,  and  swayed,  in  reality,  by  immovable  and  un- 
tractable  interests,  j)rcjudices,  and  passions.’^  Elected  as 
the  champion  of  agricultural  Protection,  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  colleagues  to  a 
material  change  in  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  the  removal  of 
the  prohibition  which  existed  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  cattle  and  meat.  But  this,  while  it  fi^iled  to  con- 
ciliate the  advocjites  of  free  trade,  was  not  effected  with- 
out occasioning  serious  dissatisfaction  amongst  his  own 
supporters.  Sir  11.  Peel  states,  in  his  ‘ Memoirs,’  that  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet 
rather  than  become  a party  to  these  measures  ; and  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  induce  the  remaining  members 
of  the  government  to  accede  to  them.'  Twice,  during 
1.SI1.  the  session  of  1844, and  before  the  complete  development 
of  his  intended  policy  in  respect  to  the  Com  Daws,  the 
existence  of  Sir  llobcrt  Peel’s  administration  was  seriously 
jeopardised  by  votes  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  First, 
upon  the  question  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  fiictories,  and 
aftei-wards,  upon  the  question  of  the  sugar  duties,  a ma- 
jority of  the  House  affirmed  certain  propositions  which 
were  regarded  by  the  minPtiy  as  injurious  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  countrj',  and  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  public  jxdicy  which  they  were  resolved  to 
maintain.  U[)on  each  of  these  defeats,  Sir  Robert  informed 
the  House  that,  unless  its  decision  were  reconsidered  and 
reversed,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resign  office. 
This  appeal  was  successful  upon  both  occasions  ; and  the 
government  were  sustained  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
in  accordance  with  their  views.*  At  length,  in  October 
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1845,  a more  alarming  peril  arose.  The  Irish  potato 
crop  had  failed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  mea- 
sures to  supply  the  immense  deficiency  thereby  occasioned 
in  the  ordiiiiiry  fcxjd  of  the  people.  On  October  31, 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  laid  liefore  the  cabinet  a memorandum 
containing  varioiLs  suggestions  calculated  to  meet  this 
emergency.  In  the  discussions  which  ensued  upon  this 
communication,  it  became  evident,  however,  that  grave 
diflereuces  of  opinion  existed,  both  as  to  the  necessity 
for  adopting  any  extraordinary  measures,  and  as  to  the 
shape  wliich  such  measures  should  assume.”  The  cabinet 
separated,  to  meet  again  in  a week.  Upon  tlieir  re- 
assembling, it  appeared  that  a considerable  majority  of 
his  colleagues  diflered  from  the  premier,  three  only  being 
willing  to  give  him  their  su])port.  Sir  Eobert,  however, 
decided  not  to  resign  his  ollice,  and  thereby  dissolve  the 
government,  but  to  afford  his  colleagues  an  opportunity 
of  reconsidering  the  whole  subject.'  The  discussions  in 
the  cabinet  were  aaiordingly  resumed ; and,  upon  De- 
cember 2,  Sir  Et)bert  Peel  submitted  to  them  a project 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Corn  Law  question,  but  Avhich 
failed  to  obtain  their  concun’ence.  lie  then,  on  De- 
cember 5,  waited  upon  the  queen,  and  tendered  his 
resignation.'’  Whereupon  her  Maje.«ty  sent  for  Lord  John 
Eus.sell,  and  commis.sioned  him  to  form  a government. 
With  a view  to  facilitate  a just  and  comprehensive  settle- 
ment of  this  momentous  question.  Sir  Eobert  I’eel  con- 
veyed, through  her  Majesty,  an  offer  of  liis  siqiport,  and 
that  of  those  of  his  late  cabinet  who  agreed  with  him,  to 
any  ministry  that  might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  question  ; jirovided  their  measure  should  lx? 
founded  upon  certain  defined  principles,  and  be  framed  in 
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1845.  a cautious  and  conciliatory  spirit.  Lord  John  Russell 
acknowledged  the  liberality  of  this  offer,  but  prcs.'^ed  for 
a further  assurance  that  Sir  Robert  and  his  friends  would 
pledge  themselves  to  concur  in  a certain  iilan  of  adjust- 
ment, the  outlines  of  wliich  he  offered  to  communicate. 
This  Sir  Robert  Peel  declined  to  do ; objecting  to  ‘ con- 
cert, and  to  preliminary  pledges,  as  calculated  to  dissatisfy 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  embaiTass  all  parties,  and  to 
dimini.sh  his  ability  to  render  efficient  service.’  While 
proffering  a general  support  on  the  particular  question, 
he  would  not  ‘ relinquish  his  power  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent action.’  In  these  cx>nclusions,  I^ord  John  Russell 
exprc-s-sed  his  concurrence.'  Rut  the  Whig  ])arty  were  in 
a large  minority  in  the  Commons  ; and  after  several  days 
sj)ent  in  negotiations,  it  became  evi<lent  that  Lord  John 
could  not  succeed.  He  failed,  moreover,  to  obtain  an 
agreement  amongst  his  own  friends  in  resjiect  to  the  com- 
position of  his  ministrj*.  Lord  Grey  having  decidedly 
opposed  an  appointment  which  Lord  John  Russell  was 
desirous  of  making.'  Accordingl}',  on  December  20,  he 
wrote  to  the  queen,  relinquishing  the  task.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  then  recalled  to  power.  lie  agreed  to  resume 
the  office  of  first  minister  without  previous  concert  with 
any  one,  a course  which  he  had  fonnerly  taken  in 
18.34.  He  met  the  cabinet  the  same  evening,  and  told 
them  that,  whether  sujiported  or  not,  he  was  firmly 
resolved  to  meet  Parliament  as  her  Majasty's  minister, 
and  to  propose  such  measures  as  the  public  exigencies 
required.  This  determined  aDidurt  had  the  efl'ect  of 
bringing  the  waverers  back  to  their  party  allegiance,  and, 
Avith  the  exception  of  Lord  Stanlejs  all  his  former  cf>l- 
leagucs  consented  to  supjmrt  the  prime  minister.*  Im- 
mediately upon  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  ministerial 
explanations  of  the.se  transactions  Avere  given  ; and  Sir 
Robert  I’eel  boldly  announced  his  intention  to  .stand  free 
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from  the  trammels  of  party,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
remain  at  the  helm  unless  the  ship  of  the  state  were 
allowed  to  pursue  the  course  he  thought  she  ought  to 
take.  He  reser\'ed  to  himself  the  marking  out  of  that 
course,  and  claimed  for  liimself  the  unfettered  power  of 
judging  of  those  measures  which  he  conceived  it  to  be  for 
the  good  of  the  country  to  propose.*'  By  this  spee<-h  he 
as.serted  his  indeiiendence,  not  merely  of  his  colleagues  in 
oflice,  but  of  the  great  jiarty  of  which  he  was  the  acknow- 
lodged  chief.  In  due  course,  Sir  K.  Peel  commuiiiciited 
to  Parliament  his  plan  of  financial  and  commercial  refonn. 
It  excited  strong  opposition  from  his  quondam  suiiporters, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  received  the  sanction  of  a majority  in 
both  Houses.  But  the  Nemesis  was  at  hand.  Duriu" 

O 

the  jirogress  of  the  Corn  Law  Pepeal  BiU,  another  measure 
for  the  Protection  of  lafe  in  Ireland,  which,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  had  received  the  assent  of  the  Lords, 
was  brought  under  discussion  in  the  Commons,  and,  by  a 
combination  of  parties  hostile  either  to  the  ministry  or  to 
the  Bill  itself,  was  defeated.  Foreseeing  that  this  Bill,  so 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  in  Ire- 
land, would  be  rejected  by  the  hostility  of  a factious 
Ojiposition,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  on  June  21,  transmitted 
a memorandum  to  the  cabinet  upon  the  position  of  the 
government.  He  elaborately  discussed  therein  theidterna- 
tives  of  resignation  or  dissolution  of  I’arliament,  and,  if 
the  latter  course  were  taken,  the  proper  ground  ujion 
which  to  appeal  to  the  country.  He  summed  up  by 
expressing  a strong  opinion  in  favour  of  immediate 
resignation,  as  being  the  most  desirable  step  for  the 
interests  of  his  party,  of  the  ciwvn,  and  of  the  whole 
community ; and  as  being  more  creditable  than  the 


•'  Ifana.  Deb.  vol.  U.\xiii.  p.  04.  b riolation  of  onfi  of  tlio  first  prin- 
Sir  I!,  Pool's  oon<lucl  on  tliis  ooca-  ciplos  of  political  morality.  See 
sion,  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wrl-  May’s  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.’74.  For 
linplon  in  rcganl  to  lioman  Catholic  his  own  dofonco,  see  Pfol's  Memoirs, 
emancipation,  gave  gniat  olfeiicc  to  vol.  ii.  pp.  l(>i,  2:11),  ail-m.j. 
his  p.arly,  who  contended  that  it  was 
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1846.  retention  of  office  without  power,  o;r  the  advising  of  a 
dissolution  with  httle  prospect  of  seciuing  a majority  of 
members  honestly  and  cordially  concurring  with  the 
government  in  great  political  principles.'  This  memo- 
randum Sir  Eobert  Peel  addres.«ed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  upon  receiring  his  gi'ace’s 
rejily — which,  while  coinciding,  in  the  main,  with  his  own 
views,  differed  somewhat  as  to  the  proper  grounds  for 
dissolving  Parliament,  should  it  be  necessary  to  take  that 
ste]) — he  circulated  both  papers  amongst  the  cabinet 
ministers.'  Sir  K.  Peel’s  suggestions  met  with  unanimous 
approval. 

On  June  25,  owing  to  a concerted  union  between 
the  Whig  and  Protectionist  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
displacing  the  government,  the  Dish  Coercion  Pill  was 
rejected,  on  ite  second  reading,  by  a majoiity  of  73. 
Next  day  the  ministry  resigned.  In  communicating  the 
fact  of  his  retirement  from  office  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  11.  Peel  stated  that,  had  he  failed  to  carry  his  measures 
of  commercial  policy,  he  would  have  advised  the  crown 
to  dissolve  Parliament,  but,  having  suc»'eeded  in  jiassing 
them,  he  could  not  consent  to  advise  a dissolution  for  the 
mere  continuance  of  his  own  administration  in  office,  un- 
less he  covdd  reasonably  anticipate  that  it  would  insure  ' 
him  the  support  of  a powerful  party,  united  to  him  by  a 
general  concurrence  of' views  on  sill  great  questions,  a 
result  wliich,  at  this  juncture,  he  did  not  consider  probable. 
Moreover,  he  thought  that  the  country,  after  its  recent 
excitement,  stood  in  need  of  repose. 

19.  Lord  John  Russell’s  First  Administration 1840. 

On  July  0,  1840,  Lord  John  Eussell  was  sworn  in  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasurj’.  Ilis  cabinet  consisted  of  the 
then  unusual  number  of  10  persons.  In  Febmary  1850, 
he  narrowly  escaped  defeat  upon  the  question  of  agricul- 
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tural  distress,  being  sustained  by  a majority  of  21  only, 
in  a House  of  530  members.  On  this  occasion  a change 
of  ministiy  was  anticipated,  but  did  not  occur.  On  June 
17,  1850,  a resolution,  proposed  by  Lord  Stanley  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  condemnatory  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
ministers,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was  carried, 
by  a majority  of  37.  This  was  met  by  a counter-resolu- 
tion, proposed  by  Mr.  Eoebuck.  in  the  Commons,  ap- 
proving of  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  government,  which 
was  carried,  on  June  28,  by  a majority  of  46.  How- 
ever, on  February  13,  1851,  upon  another  Protectionist 
motion,  proposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  they  obtained  a bare 
majority  of  11,  in  a House  of  548  members,  and,  on 
the  20th  instant,  were  defeated,  upon  a motion  of  Mr. 
Locke  King,  on  a question  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise.  On  February  22,  Lord  John  EusseU  re- 
signed. But  after  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Tjords  Stanley  and  Aberdeen,  and  of  Lord  John  Eu.ssell, 
in  connection  with  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
to  form  a ministiy,  her  Majesty  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  take  counsel  from  him  in  regard  to  this 
jioliticid  emergency ; and  ‘ paused  for  a while  before  she 
again  commenced  the  task  of  forming  an  administration.’  ‘ 
At  length,  upon  the  advice  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Whig  ministiy  were  recalled  to  olDce.  On  Decem- 
ber 22  following,  the  ministry'  were  weakened  by  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Palmerston,  under  cu'ciimstancos  which 
■wiU  be  specially  noticed  in  another  chapter.'  Explana- 
tions were  given  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  this  affair, 
by  Lord  John  EusseU,  in  the  debate  upon  the  Address,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  on  Februaiy  3, 1852. 
A few  days  aftenvards,  the  ministry  were  defeated  upon 
an  amendment,  proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  to  the 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a BiU  to  regulate  the  ‘ local 
militia.’  The  amendment  consisted  in  the  substitution  of 

‘ Lord  John  Iliissell,  Hans.  Dob.  vol.  cxiv.  pp.  103.3, 1076. 

' See  post,  p.  231.  And  particularly  Vol.  II.  c.  1. 
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the  word  ‘general  ’ for  ‘local.’  It  wa.s  carried,  on  Feb- 
ruarj'  20,  by  136  votes  to  125.  On  Februaiy  23,  their 
re.signation  was  announced  to  both  Houses. 

20.  Lord  Derby's  First  Administration. — Feb.  1852. 

Instead  of  sending  for  Lord  rahnerston,  as  might  have 
licen  anticipated.  Her  Majesty  commissioned  the  Earl 
of  Derby  to  form  a ministiy.  He  succeeded  in  the 
undertaking,  and  on  Februarj*  27  the  new  Premier  ex- 
plained the  intended  policy  of  his  cabinet  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  administration  was  confessedly  in  a mi- 
nority, in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  great  party 
questions.'”  Nevertheless,  they  struggled  through  the 
session  in  which  they  had  taken  oifice,  with  the  intention 
(wliich,  for  constitutional  reasons,  was  hinted,  ratlier 
than  expressed)  of  dissohnng  Parliament  in  the  ensuing 
autumn,  and  of  then  shaping  their  course  of  policy  on  the 
question  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  Corn  Laws,  according  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  country,  as  it  might  be  expressed 
in  the  new  Parliament.  Put  they  were  not  pennitted  to 
take  this  course  without  encountering  strenuous  opposition. 
On  !March  15,  Lord  John  EusseU  warmly  contended 
that  the  proposed  dela}’  in  dissolving  Parliament,  and  the 
attempt  to  conduct  jniblic  business  by  Lord  Derby’s 
mini.stry,  whilst  in  an  admitted  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  unconstitutional  and  unprecedented.”  He 
was  followed,  at  greater  length,  and  to  the  same  efiyct, 
bt'  Sir  James  Graham.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Gladstone  ami 
Lord  Palmerston  urged  that,  constitutionally,  the  new 
ministiy  were  bound  to  give  a distinct  a.ssurance  that,  as 
soon  as  the  nece.ssarj' busine.ss  before  Parliament  could  be 
despatched,  the  crown  should  be  advised  to  appeal  to  the 
countrj^.”  In  the  House  of  Lords,  similar  views  were 
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expressed  by  tlie.  Duke  of  Newcastle.’’  Lord  Derby,  in 
reply,  said  that  lie  did  not  rely  on  the  conduct  of  Mr,  Pitt, 
in  1784,  as  a precedent,  not  regarding  it  as  a very  analo- 
gous case;  but  he  defended  his  jxisition  by  referring  to 
the  course  adojited  by  Sir  11.  Peel,  in  1 835,  when  he  was 
in  a luinorit)',  in  the  IIou.se  of  Commons,  upon  his  as- 
sumption of  the  reins  of  government,  and  failed  to  obtain 
a majority  upon  a dissolution  of  Parliament.  He  sus- 
taineil  several  serious  defeats  in  the  new  House,  yet  he 
would  not  resign,  stiying,  ‘ I hold  there  is  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional, in  the  post  1 fill,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
dutj',  to  persevere  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  which 
my  sovereign  has  cidled  me,  in  defiance  of  the  majority 
that  is  against  me  upon  any  abstract  question,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  any  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  1 ought  to  bring  forward  a particular 
question,  and  settle  it  in  a particular  manner.  I will  per- 
form my  duty  until  the  House  shall,  by  its  vote,  refuse 
its  sanction  to  some  measure  of  importance  which  I think 
necc.ssary  to  submit  to  its  considez'ation.’  Upon  this  con- 
stitutional doctrine,  laid  down  in  1835,  Lord  Derby  de- 
clared that  he  was  jirepared  to  abide  in  1852.  He  could 
not  consent  to  resign,  as  he  and  his  party  had  not  souglit 
office,  or  brought  about  his  accession  to  it ; neither  would 
he  give  any  distinct  pledge  as  to  the  time  when  he  would 
advise  a dissolution.  He  expressed,  however,  an  anxious 
desire  that  an  appeal  to  the  country  should  be  made  at 
the  earliest  period  possible,  consistently  with  the  public 
welfare.  Purthermore,  he  said  that  he  thought  the  new 
Parliament  should  be  as.sembled  before  the  clo.se  of  the 
coming  autumn,  to  ‘ pronounce  its  definitive  and  final  de- 
cision.’ '*  With  this  explanation,  the  leading  statesmen  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Lords  declared  themselves  to  be  satisfied. 
A similar  announcement  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
inon.s,  on  the  same  day,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  reply  to  an 

f IlfHifi.  Dt*b.  vol.  cjcix.  p.  12(57. 
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enquiry  by  Lord  John  Russell.  On  March  22,  Lord 
Jolin  Russell  professed  himself  content  with  these  expla- 
nations, and  expressed  his  willingness  to  aid  the  govern- 
ment in  completing  the  neces.saiy  business  without  delay.'' 
The  prorogation  took  place  on  July  1,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  upon  the  same  day.  At  the  close 
of  the  session.  Lord  Derby  ‘ gratefully  acknowledged  ’ that 
his  ministry  had  met  ‘ with  no  factious  opposition,’  and 
had  ‘ encountered  nothing  but  a fair,  legitimate,  and  con- 
stitutional opposition  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.’’ 
The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  November  4.  The 
returns  to  the  new  House  of  Commons  indicated  the 
opinion  of  the  country  to  be  in  favour  of  a continuance 
of  the  new  commercial  policy,  and  opposed  to  any  return 
to  the  priucijile  of  Protection.  Accordingl}',  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  in  the  debate  upon  the  Address,  in  answer  to 
the  speech  fi'om  the  throne.  Lord  Derby  stated  that  he 
should  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  countrj%  thus  unmis- 
takably expressed,  and  should  give  his  unequivocal 
adhesion  to  that  policy.'  Notwithstanding  this  frank 
avowal,  the  combination  of  parties  proved  too  strong  for 
the  administration,  and  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
budget  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Disraeli), 
a debate  ensued  upon  the  whole  financial  policy  of  the 
government,  which  resulted  in  a defeat  of  the  ministrj^ 
on  December  IG,  by  a majority  of  1 9.  Next  day  their 
resignation  was  announced  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 


21.  Lord  Aberdeen  s Administration. — December  1852. 

On  December  27,  1852,  Lord  Aberdeen  informed 
the  House  of  Lords  that,  having  been  empowered  by 
her  Majesty  to  form  a ministry,  he  had  succeeded,  in 
conjunction  with  Lord  John  Russell,  in  forming  a Coali- 
tion Ministrj%  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  who  would 


' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxi.x.  p.  1400.  • Ix>rd8'  Debates,  30  June,  18o2. 
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agree  in  ‘ the  maintenance  and  prudent  extension  of 
Free  Trade  and  the  commercial  and  financial  system  es- 
tablished by  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel’  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  outlines  of  the  policy  intended  to  be 
pursued  by  the  new  ministry.  Both  Houses  were  then 
adjom-ned  until  February  10.  On  that  day,  Lord  John 
Eussell,  as  leader  of  the  government  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  explained  the  measures  intended  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.  The  Aberdeen  ministry  remained 
in  office  until  1855.  Their  downfall  was  occasioned  by 
internal  dissensions  and  notorious  incompetency  to  meet 
the  crisis  of  the  war  with  Eussia.  It  was  preceded  by 
the  unexpected  secession  of  Lord  John  Eussell  liimself, 
who  resigned  on  January  28,  1855,  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  resist  a pending  motion  of  Mr.  Eoebuck, 
for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  enquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Avar  in  the  Crimea.  Tliis  motion  Avas 
carried,  on  Januarj'  20,  by  a large  majority.  It  Avas 
regarded  as  a declaration  of  AA’ant  of  confidence  in  the 
government.  Accordingly,  on  February  1,  the  re.<5ig- 
nation  of  ministers  Avas  announced  to  both  Houses." 
After  the  Premier  had  communicated  this  intelligence  to 
the  IjOrds,  the  Duke  of  NeAvcastle  took  the  unusual 
course  of  explaining  to  the  House  his  personal  motiA'es 
for  his  conduct  in  office,  and  for  his  resignation.  On 
February  5,  Lord  John  Eussell  (in  the  Coinmon.s)  entered 
into  similar  explanations,  in  ansAver  to  certain  remarks 
from  the  Duke  of  NcAvcastle  on  the  aforesaid  tweasion. 
lileanwhile,  ineflectind  attempts  had  been  made,  both  by 
Lord  Derby  and  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  at  the  command 


Mho  prewnt  state  of  public  affairs,’ 
but  for  the  accidental  circiini.staiice 
of  the  Lords  liaviitpr  adjoumrd  over 
that  day.  The  I’reniicr  havinp  a seat 
in  the  Ixirds  it  was  nece.s.sary  that  the 
formal  aniionni'enient  of  re.siguation 
should  proceed  first  from  him.  liana. 
Deb.  vol.  cxxxvi.  pp.  1233,  1261. 


" The  announcement  was  made,  in 
the  f'omniona,  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  Home  Secretary.  The  resigna- 
tions had  actually  taken  place  be- 
fore the  meeting  "of  the  House  on 
the  previou.s  sitting  (.Tannary  30), 
and  would  have  been  formally  made 
known  upon  the  moving  of  the  ad- 
journment on  that  day,  on  account  of 
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of  the  queen,  to  form  a new  ailministration  ; and  Lord 
John  Eussell  took  this  opportunity  to  explain  the  causes 
of  his  failure.  Tliis  elicited  some  observations  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  E.xche(iuer ; but  no  debate  arose  upon 
either  occasion. 

22.  Lord  Palmerston’s  First  Administration. — 18.55. 

On  Februarj'  0,  1855,  lioth  Houses  Avcre  informed 
that  her  ^lajesty  had  empowered  Lord  rahnerston  to 
form  a ministry.  In  the  Commons  (upon  the  motion 
to  adjourn),  a short  debate  took  place,  in  which  dis- 
.satisfaction  Avas  expressed  at  the  delay  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a new  ministiy,  and  hints  were  thrown  out  that, 
if  further  delay  occurred,  it  might  become  expedient  to 
address  the  crown  on  the  subject.  On  the  8th,  Lord 
Granville  informed  the  Tlouse  of  Lords  that  Ijord  rahner- 
ston had  .succeeded  in  the  task  entrusted  to  him.  His 
lordship  briefly  explained  that  no  change  of  policy  Avas 
intended  ly  the  incoming  administration,  Avhich  Avas,  in 
fact,  a reconstructiim  of  the  preceding  one,  A\lth  some 
partial  changes,  and  re-distribution  of  ofnce.s.'^  Lord 
Derliy  took  this  opportunity  to  enter  into  e.xjilanations  in 
regard  to  his  oAvn  failure  to  construct  a cabinet,  Avhich 
gave  rise  to  a short  debate.  But  the  ordinary  ministerial 
exjdanations  were  deferred  until  the  appearance  of  Ix>rd 
Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  his  re-elec- 
tion. Until  this  took  place,  Avith  the  partial  excejitions 
aboA'e  noted,  there  Avas  no  jiolitical  discussion  in  either 
House,  although  the  House  of  Commons  sat,  for  tlie 
tian.saction  of  ordinary  and  imo]ipo^ed  business,  oil 
Januar}’  oO,  February  2,  5,  G,  7,  8,  and  9,  Avhen  they 
adjourned  until  the  iGth  instant.  Jlean while,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  E.xchcquer  (Mr.  Ghnlstone),  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pul)lie  Works  (Sir  W.  ilole-sAvorth),  and 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Sir  C.  Wood) 


' Ilftim.  Dob.  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  l.'iao.  An.  Ifegister,  p.  .IS. 
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resumed  their  offices  as  members  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. Nevertheless,  while  taking  part  in  the  debates, 
they  refrained  from  assertuig  their  official  position  during 
this  interregnum,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  chief.  In 
proposing  a vote  on  account  in  su|)ply,  qn  behalf  of  tlie 
Army,  upon  February  7,  the  ClianceUur  of  the  E.x- 
chequer  said  : ‘ I presume  the  government  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  the  Avish  of  the  House  that  avc  should 
not  proceed  Avith  any  business,  e.xcept  such  as  is  of  ab- 
solute necessitjq  in  order  that  tliose  Avho  have  accepted 
office,  or  who  have  changed  their  offices,  in  her  JMajesty's 
government — at  least  the  principal  members  of  it — may 
have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  themseh’es  to  their 
constituents  for  their  re-election.”'  Upon  the  re-assem- 
bling of  the  House,  on  the  16lh  instant.  Lord  Palmerston 
Avas  present,  and  enteretl  into  the  ordinaiy  ministerial 
e.xplanations.^  By  a resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  March  3,  1857,  the  Palmerston  ministry  were 
censured  for  the  ‘ violent  measimes  resorted  to  at  Canton 
in  the  late  affiiir  of  the  Arroiv.'  The  House  of  Lords, 
however,  approved  of  their  conduct  and  policy  upon  the 
Chinese  question,  and  upon  other  questions  the  House 
of  Commons  gave  them  a general  support.  T hey  there- 
fore resolved  to  appeal  to  the  couiitiy  by  a dissolution 
of  Parliament.  Tliey  Avere  inlluenced  in  this  determi- 
nation by  the  probability  that  it  Avould  be  difficult  to 
form  a strong  gOA'ernment  to  Avork  Avilh  the  e.xisting 
House  of  Commons,  Avhich  had  already  lasted  five  years. 


' Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  l.TOt). 

* On  I'ebruiiry  2S,  it  was  nn- 
nouiu'ed  tliat  Mr.  Gladstono,  Mr. 
.‘'iduey  Herbert,  and  Sir  J.  Ctrnhmii, 
had  rx'tired  from  the  new  cabinet; 
they  were  speedily  replaced,  however, 
bv  Sir  <1.  Irf'wis,  Lord  .lolin  Kiiii- 
»ell,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Smith.  The 
ex-ministers  made  their  explanation.s 
on  the  following  day,  alleging  their 
Stroup  objections  to  the  propo.-ed 
committee  of  enquiry  into  the  elate 
of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  ai  the 


pround  of  their  retirement.  With 
the  consent  of  the  I’n-mier,  and  his 
new  eollcagiiesi,  the  eommitteu  was 
appointed.  (Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxvi. 
pp.  1S<!.».)  On  July  10,  l^ird 

J(din  Kussell  n'signed  olfice,  on  ac- 
count of  nnimadvereione  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  <mt  of  doora,  upon  his  »’on- 
diict  ns  Minister  Plenuioteiitiary  at 
A'ienna,  Sir  E.  liulwer-Lvtton  having 
given  notice  of  motion  for  a vote  of 
censure  upon  him.  Ann.  Iteg.  IHSfi, 
p.  1.54. 
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Within  wliich  period  there  had  been  three  diflerent  ad- 
ministrations.^ The  Chinese  question  excited  very  little 
interest  at  the  hustings,  but  the  name  of  ‘ Palmerston  ’ 
was  the  rallying  cry  at  tdmost  every  constituency.  The 
result  of  tlie  elections  was  the  return  of  an  increased  ' 
majority  of  membei’s  to  support  the  adiniiiistnition  of 
that  popular  nobleman.*  But  ere  long  a still  more  dif- 
ficidt  bone  of  contention  arose.  At  the  commencement 
1868.  of  the  year  1858,  there  was  much  excitement  in  England 
and  France  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a nefarious 
plot,  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  a 
foreign  refugee  resident  in  I.ondou.  This  occasioned  a 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  led  to  the  introduction,  by  Loixl  Palmerston, 
of  a Bill  into  Parliament  to  amend  the  law  in  relation  to 
the  crime  of  conspiracy  to  commit  murder.  But  certain 
expressions  in  a dc.s]mtch  from  the  French  minister  for  1 

Foreign  Affairs,  impugning  the  .sacred  right  of  a.«yhnn,  ’ 

and  the  sufficiency  and  enforcement  of  the  existing  law 
applicable  to  the  case,  gave  offence  to  the  Ilouse  of  i 

Commons.  While  they  were  wilhng  to  agree  to  any  | 

amendment  that  might  be  required  to  .satisfy  the  ends  | 

of  justice,  they  disclaimed  the  right  of  the  French  go-  ' 

vernment  to  dictate  upon  a matter  of  internal  legislation  ; 1 

and  they  considered  that  the  objectionable  portions  of  ’ 

the  despatch  in  question  should  have  been  formally 
answered  liy  the  Foreign  Secretary  before  the  initiation 
of  further  legi.slation  upon  the  subject.*  These  opinions 
were  embodied  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  in  an  amendment 
which,  on  Febniaiy  19,  he  propo.sed  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  and  which  was  earned  by  a majority 
of  19  (234  to  215)  against  the  government.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  clear  that  the  feeling  of  the  countiy  con- 

' Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  cxliv.  pp.  1S85,  could  be  rnised  ; and  three  years  later, 

1804.  its  provisions  weiv!  silently  admitted 

• Ann.  Deg.  pp.  P,%  84.  to  a place  in  our  revised  criminal 

• ‘ To  the  measure  itself,  apart  laws.’ — Mav,  Conet.  Hid.  vol.  ii. 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  p.  304.  24  i 25  Viet.  c.  100,  § 4. 

it  was  offered,  no  valid  objection 
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curred  with  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  notwithstanding  the  general  supjx>rt  afforded  by  the 
House  to  the  ministry,  and  the  fact  tliat  the  only  party 
in  Parhament  which  was  capable  of  assuming  office  was 
neither  strong  in  numbers  nor  high  in  popidar  favour, 
it  was  evident  a vote  of  censure  so  emphatic  left  the 
ministry  no  alternative  but  to  resign.*’  Accordingly,  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  House,  Lord  Palmerston  an- 
nounced their  retirement  from  office. 

23.  Ij)rd  Derby's  Second  Administration. — 1858. 

On  February  22,  1858,  it  was  intimated  that  the 
Earl  of  Derby  had  been  sent  for  and  commissioned  to 
form  a new  administration.  Although  unable  to  com- 
mand a majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  the  noble 
earl  consented  to  take  office,  and  succeeded  in  construct- 
ing an  efficient  cabinet.  On  March  1,  he  made  his 
ministerial  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  both 
Houses  then  adjourned  for  eleven  days,  to  admit  of 
the  new  ministers,  in  the  Commons,  going  for  re-elec- 
tion. Shortly  after  this  recess  (on  March  15),  Lord 
Malmesburj'  (the  Foreign  Secretary)  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Lords  a correspondence  that  had  taken 
place  between  her  Majesty’s  ministers,  since  their  acces- 
sion to  office,  and  the  French  government,  which  corre- 
spondence, he  stated,  had  terminated  in  all  honom'  and 
good  feeling  on  both  sides.  On  May  11,  a breach 
was  made  in  the  ministerial  ranks  by  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  (the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control),  on  account  of  complaints  in  Parliament  that 
he  had  unwisely  and  precipitately  published  a secret 
despatch  to  the  Governor-General  of  Lidia,  animadvert- 
ing upon  a proclamation  about  to  be  issued  in  India. 
On  March  1,  1859,  Mr.  Walpole  (the  Home  Secretarj'), 
and  IMr.  Henley  (the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade) 

*■  An.  Reg.  1858,  p.  60.  bers  of  the  existing  House  of  Com- 

' See  I Ians.  Deb.  vol.  cliv.  p.  111.  mons  were  supporters  of  the  govem- 
Tn  fact,  only  one-third  of  the  mem-  ment.  Ihid.  p.  123. 
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1830.  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  liad  retired 
from  the  ministry,  on  account  of  tlieir  objections  to  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  government  Eeform  Bill.  Owing 
in  part  to  tlie  forbearance  of  their  political  opponents, 
and  also  to  a general  disposition,  both  in  and  out  of  Parha- 
ment,  to  give  the  Coii-servative  ministry  a fair  trial,  they 
were  permitted  to  cany  on  the  government  without  ob- 
struction, or  factious  opposition,  until  the  introduction 
of  this  measure.  The  .scheme  of  Eefonn  propounded  on 
the  ])art  of  the  Con.servatives  excited,  however,  great 
hostility  for  various  and  widely  diilerent  reasons.  Lord 
John  Bussell  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  prevalent 
dissatisfaction  to  forestall  the  committal  of  the  Bill — at 
which  stage  the  ministry  e.xpressed  their  readiness  to 
consider  any  proposed  amendments  of  detail,  and  to 
endeavour  to  make  their  measure  generally  acceptable — 
by  moving  an  amendment  upon  tlie  second  reading, 
condemnatory’,  in  general  terms,  of  its  jirinciple.  On 
Marcli  31 , tliis  amendment  was  carried  against  the  go- 
vernment. 

On  April  4,  ministei’s  announced  their  intention  of 
appealing  to  the  country  by  a di.ssolution  of  Parliament. 
In  communicating  this  intention  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Premier  adverted  to  some  remarks  which  hail  fallen 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a recent  debate  in  the  other 
House,  to  the  effect  that  the  ministiy,  notwithstanding 
this  defeat,  ‘ should  be  permitted  neither  to  retire,  nor  to 
dissolve,  nor  to  withdraw  the  Bill,’  but  should  remain  in 
their  places,  ‘ to  do  our  bidding.’  Bepudiating  the  idea 
that  he  could  consent  to  occupy  such  an  ignominious  and 
unconstitutional  position,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  enquire 
where  any  authority  could  be  found  to  justify  any  restric- 
tion upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  diasolve  I’arlia- 
ment  at  any  time  and  upon  any  occasion.*'  He  as.serted 
that  ever  since  the  memorable  case  of  1784 — ‘ which  re- 

April  0,  Tx>rd  Palmerston  struction  of  bis  former  remarks.  See 
took  occasion  to  disclaim  this  con-  pody  p.  loO. 
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coiled  upon  the  heads  of  its  authors — there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  interfere  with  tlie  prerogative  of  the  crown  to 
dissolve  Parliament  when  and  for  what  reason  it  thought 
fit.’  He  then  declared  that,  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  his  colleagues,  he  liad  a.ssumed  the  responsibility  of 
advising  the  Queen,  unless  she  preferred  to  accept  their 
resignation  of  ofiice,  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament, 

‘ so  soon  as  it  could  be  done  consistently  Avith  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties,  and  the  performance  of  that 
amount  of  business  Avhich  is  indispensable  before  a disso- 
lution can  take  place ; ’ and  that  her  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  sanction  this  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  de- 
cision of  the  people.  But  in  regard  to  the  is.sue  upon 
which  the  ministry  would  go  the  country.  Lord  Derby 
distinctly  stated  that  it  should  be  Avholly  irrespective  of 
the  merits  of  their  Eeform  Bill,  or  of  the  general  question 
of  Parliamentary  Eeform.  The  appeal  would  be  made 
‘ on  a much  larger  and  broader  question,’  as  to  whether 
the  country  Avould  support  the  ministry  in  Avhom  the 
Sovereign  had  bestowed  her  confidence,  and  who  had 
endeavoured,  by  their  public  conduct,  to  deserve  the 
confidence  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  Avithheld.® 
In  reply.  Lord  Granville,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
coni|)lained  of  Lord  Derby  for  not  stating  ‘ exactly  the 
policy  upon  Avhich  the  appeal  ’ to  the  country  was  to  be 
made.'  On  the  same  day,  a similar  statement  was  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.x- 
chequer  (Mr.  Di.sraeli).  He  remarked  that,  ‘ ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  the  government  had  found 
itself  frequently  in  minorities,  and  that,  too,  in  many  in- 
stances, on  subjects  of  no  mean  importance.’  But  while 
regarding  their  position  as  a painful  one,  they  had  hitherto 
refrained  from  making  it  the  subject  of  a communication 
to  the  House,  for  various  reasons,  arising  out  of  the  state 
of  parties,  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  crown,  and  of 


' linn.'!.  Deb.  vol.  cliii.  pp.  1280-1201.  ' Ihiil.  p.  1208. 
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their  desire  to  fulfil  their  pledge  to  introduce  a Ecform 
Bill.  But  they  considered  the  vote  on  the  second  reading 
of  that  measure  to  be  a censure  upon  the  government, 
which  virtually  deprived  them  of  all  authority.  They 
had  accordingly  advised  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, in  hopes  that,  by  ‘ recurring  to  the  sense  of  her 
people,  a state  of  affairs  might  be  brought  about  which 
might  be  more  conducive  to  the  public  interest.’  He 
characterised  the  intended  dissolution  as  an  ‘ appeal  to 
the  country  on  our  personal  position.’®  In  re])ly.  Lord 
Palmerston  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  government  to 
advise  the  dissolution,  saying,  ‘ we  recognise  the  right  of 
the  crown  upon  any  occasion  to  appeal  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  country.  We  may  think  it  more  or 
less  advisable  to  make  that  appeal,  but  when  such  an 
intention  is  announced,  I am  persuaded  that  this  House 
will  concur  with  government  in  accelerating  as  much  as 
|)os.sible  the  moment  for  dissolving,’  with  the  understand- 
ing ‘ that  Parliament  must  meet  at  the  earliest  moment 
at  which  the  wiits  are  returnable.’  He  also  admitted 
that  ‘ the  government  may  say  that  the  question  put  to 
the  country  is  wdiether  it  has  entire  confidence  in  them, 
or  whether  it  prefers  any  other  combination  of  men  ; 
although  he  contended  that  practically  the  question  of 
Eeform  would  be  the  issue  that  the  country  would 
decide.’’  On  Api’il  G,  Lord  Pahnci'ston  entered  into 
personal  ex])lanations  in  reply  to  what  fell  from  Lord 
Derby  on  the  4th  instant.  He  denied  the  construc- 
tion put  by  the  Premier  upon  his  remarks  on  a former 
occasion,  and  declared  that  no  one  who  knew  anything 
of  the  British  constitution  could  question  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  upon  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers, 
‘ to  dissolve  Parliament  at  any  period  of  the  year,  or  in 
any  state  whatever  of  the  public  business  that  they 
may  think  a fit  opportunity  of  .so  doing.’  Neverthe- 
less, ‘it  is  obvious  that  the  advisers  of  the  crown 

• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  eliii.  pp.  1.S02-1.307.  “ Ibitl  pp.  1.310,  1311. 
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cannot,  without  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, recommend  tlie  Sovereign  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
and  carry  that  recommendation  into  efTect,  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  makes  itself  a party  to  the  trans- 
action, accelerates  its  proceedings,  and  concurs  in  the  tem- 
porar)'  c.xpedients  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  place 
the  pubhc  business  in  a position  in  which  a dissolution 
woidd  not  be  attended  with  inconvenience.’  For  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  constitutional  for  the  House,  under 
existing  ch’cumstances,  to  refuse  to  be  a party  to  the 
alwupt  and  premature  termination  of  the  session,  and  to 
interpose  their  advice  between  that  tendered  to  her  Ma- 
jestj’  by  her  responsible  miiiistci-s  and  the  act  of  dissolu- 
tion, by  an  ‘ address  to  the  crown,  praying  that  it  w'ould 
neither  dissolve  nor  prorogue  Parliament  until  tlie  House 
had  had  the  o[)portunity  of  considering  another  Eeform 
Bill,  to  be  presented  by  tlie  Government or  ‘ to  address 
the  crown  to  dismiss  the  present  ministers.’’  His  lordship, 
however,  would  not  advise  the  House  to  adopt  either  of 
these  courses,  but  tliouglit  it  far  better  to  ‘ accept  the 
challenge  of  her  Majesty’s  ministers,  and  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  the  people  ’ without  delay.  Some  further  dis- 
cussion ensued  as  to  the  issue  upon  wdiich  the  government 
intended  to  go  to  the  hustings.  The  Opposition  persisted 
in  asserting  that  the  issue  for  the  country  to  decide  w'as 
the  propriety  of  their  Reform  policy ; but  the  Home 
Secretary  (Mr.  Sotherau-Estcourt)  maintained  that  ‘the 
real  question  at  issue  for  the  country  to  consider  was 
whether  the  government  should  be  carried  on  by  the 
present  ministers,  or  whether  power  should  be  transferred 
to  other  hands.’’  The  prorogation  of  Parliament  took 
place  on  April  19,  1859,  and  the  dissolution  on  the 
‘i.Srd.  The  new'  Parliament  assembled  on  May  31. 
On  the  motion  for  an  Address  in  answer  to  the  speech 

* Haas.  Dub.  vol.  cliii.  p.  1415.  tho  iswo  which  the  Derby  govern- 
And  see  SirCJ.  Grey's  remarks  on  this  ment  put  to  the  people,  and  which 
point,  p.  1419.  was  decided  agiiin.st  tnem.  See  ibid. 

’ Ibtd.  p.  1429.  This  was  in  fact  rol.  cliv.  pp.  Ill,  147. 
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from  the  throne,  an  amendment  was  proposed,  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons,  on  June  7,  representing  that  the 
present  advisers  of  her  ilajcsty  did  not  possc.ss  the  con- 
fidence of  tliis  House,  or  of  tlie  country.  After  three 
nights’  debate,  the  amendment  was  carried,  by  a majority 
of  1 3.  Tlie  division  upon  this  que.stion  was  the  largest 
on  record.  There  were  G38  members  present  out  of  634.'' 
The  ministry  thereupon  immediately  resigned  office  ; but 
their  resignation  was  not  formally  announced  to  both  Houses 
until  June  17.‘  At  this  juncture  the  queen  first  com- 
missioned Earl  Granville  to  form  a ministry,  but  as  soon 
as  that  nobleman  found  ‘ that  a better  and  a stronger 
arrangement  might  be  made,  he  at  once  requested  her 
Majesty  to  absolve  him  from  the  task.’“  Lord  ralmerston 
was  then  commanded  to  undertake  it. 

24.  Lord  Palmerston’s  Second  Administration . — 1 859. 

On  June  17,  the  Houses  were  infonned  that  Lord 
ralmerston  had  been  empowered  to  form  an  administra- 
tion. On  June  22,  the  new  writs  were  ordered;  and  an 
adjournment  took  place  until  the  30th  instant,  on  which 
day  the  new  rremier  made  his  ministerial  statement  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  ininistrj"  lasted  for  ujiwards 
of  six  years,  and  was  finally  broken  up  l>y  the  death  of 
Lord  ralmeisston,  which  occun'ed  on  October  18,  1865. 

25.  Earl  Russell’s  Second  Administration. — 1865. 

A few  days  after  the  decea.se  of  the  veteran  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  occurred  on  October  18,  1865,  being 
within  two  dn5’s  of  the  completion  of  his  eighty-fii'st  j'ear, 
Earl  Eussell,  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  Eoreign  Affairs,  and 
the  most  experienced  and  prominent  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration, who  had  already  once  before  filled  the  office 

‘ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cliv.  p.  410.  An.  423,  431. 
llcff.  1859.  Olironiclc,  p.  81.  “ 2bid.  p.  457. 

' Hans.  Dob.  vol.  cliv.  pp.  422, 
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of  Promier,  was  called  upon  by  the  queen  to  assume  that 
position.  The  load  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A 
few  minor  alterations  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
government,  and  two  new  members  introduced  therein, 
namely,  Mr.  Forster,  as  Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonies, 
and  ^Ir.  Goschen,  first  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and,  after  a few  weeks,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a scat  in  the  cabinet.”  Other- 
wise, the  political  character  of  the  new  ministry  resembled 
that  of  L<jrd  Palmerston,  although  in  the  loss  of  that  gifted 
and  popular  statesman  it  failed  to  acquire  the  same 
amount  of  confidence  and  respect  from  the  various  parties 
into  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  divided.  Three 
months  before  Lord  Palmerston’s  death,  a general  election 
had  taken  place,  and  the  returns  to  the  new  Parliament 
ajipeared  to  have  somewhat  added  to  the  strength  of 
ministers,  and  to  have  given  them  a majority  of  about 
seventy  over  their  political  opponents. 

A Eeform  Bill  was  promised  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  Some  delay  oc- 
curred in  the  production  of  this  measure,  and  when  at 
length  it  was  brought  in,  it  consisted  of  a part  only  of  the 
government  scheme,  in  the  shape  of  a Bill  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  franchise.  It  wiis  stated  that  the  necessary  com- 
plement, of  a Bill  for  the  re-distribution  of  seats,  would  not 
be  introduced  until  the  following  session.  This  arrange- 
ment  produced  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  House,  and 
ministers  were  at  length  obliged  to  bring  in  their  Seats 
Bill  witliout  further  delay,  in  order  that  the  complete 
scheme  of  Reform  might  be  discu.ssed  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  House.  After  .several  minor  discomfitures  on  the 
question  of  Reform,  ministers  were  defeated  on  May  28, 
on  a motion,  which  was  carried  against  them,  for  an  in- 
struction to  the  committee  on  the  Bill  to  provide  therein 


" Annual  Register,  ]8tl5,  p.  loO, 
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for  live  better  prevention  of  bribery  and  corruption  at 
elections.”  They  were  again  defeated,  in  committee,  on 
June  18,  l)y  a resolution  to  amend  the  5th  clause  (con- 
cerning the  occupation  franchise  for  borough  voters)  by 
striking  out  the  words  ‘ clear  yearly,’  with  a view  to 
the  insertion  of  ‘ ratable  ’ instead  thereof.’’  Eegarding 
this  decision  as  equivalent  to  a vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
ministers  immediately  tendered  their  resignations.  The 
queen  was,  at  the  time,  at  Balmoral  Castle,  in  Scotland,  a 
circumstance  which  occasioned  some  delay.  But,  on 
learning  the  intentions  of  mini.sters,  her  Majesty  expressed 
her  desire  that  they  would  not  persist  in  retiring  from 
office  in  the  existing  state  of  public  affairs,  c.spccially  upon 
the  Continent — where  a war  between  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Prussia,  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  place — and  declared  her 
opinion  that  a mere  defeat  upon  a question  of  detail,  which 
was  capable  of  adjustment,  did  not  call  for  such  serious 
(xin.sequences.  In  deference  to  this  opinion  the  matter 
remained  in  abeyance  until  the  queen,  on  her  return  from 
Scotland,  should  be  able  to  confer  personally  with  her 
ministers.  On  June  20,  the  Premier  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  an  audience  with  the  queen,  at 
Windsor  Castle,  at  which  her  Majesty  was  informed  that 
ministers  persevered  in  tendering  their  resignations.  They 
were  accordingly  accepted  ; and  full  explanations  of  the 
grounds  of  their  retirement  from  office  were  given,  on 
that  day,  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Earl  Bussell’s 
statement,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  gave  rise  to  .speeches 
from  Earls  Derbj’,  Granville,  and  Grey,  upon  the  minis- 
terial crisis.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statement,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  elicited  no  remarks  from  any  other  member. 

26.  Earl  of  Derby's  Third  Administration. — 1866. 

On  June  28,  the  House  of  Commons  was  informed  that 
the  Earl  of  Derby  had  received  the  queen’s  commands  to 

» linns.  Dub.  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  1311.  f . voL  clxxxiv.  p.  6.30. 
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form  an  administration.'*  Adjournments  of  both  Houses 
took  place  from  time  to  time,  until  Jidy  6,  when  new 
writs  were  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf 
of  the  incoming  administration.  But  no  observations  were 
made  upon  this  occasion.  On  Monday,  July  9,  however, 
the  new  premier,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  made  his  ministerial 
statement  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  said  it  had  been 
the  wish  of  the  Queen,  and  his  own  endeavour,  that  he 
should  be  able  ‘to  form  a government  composed,  no 
doubt,  in  the  main,  from  the  Conservative  party,  but 
formed  on  an  enlarged  basis,  ciipable  of  including  within 
it  some  persons  either  opposed  to  us,  or  who  had  been 
supporters,  or  even  members,  of  the  late  government.’ 
By  ‘ enlarged  basis  ’ his  lordship  meant,  ‘ enlarged,  not  as 
to  principles,  but  as  to  persons,’  and  not  ‘ a government 
of  coalition ; ’ by  which  he  understood  ‘ a government  of 
men  of  dilTerent  parties,  in  which  each,  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  sacrifices  his  individual  opinions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  united  political  strength.’  Being  un- 
successful in  his  attempt  to  obtain  any  such  ‘ extraneous 
aid,’  Earl  Derby  proceeded  to  form  a ministry  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Conservative  party,  which  w\as  accepted  by 
the  Queen.  His  lordship  then  explained  the  general 
principles  upon  which  ho  proposed  to  carry  on  the  go- 
vernment. He  Avas  followed  by  Earl  Eussell,  who  com- 
mented upon  one  or  tw'o  toj)ics  of  the  premier’s  .speech  ; 
but  no  further  di.scussion  took  place.'  After  the  return 
of  the  new  ministers,  who  had  vaciited  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  accepting  office,  the  business  of 
the  session  was  brought  to  a speedy  termination,  and 
Parliament  was  prorogued  upon  August  10.  Although 
the  Conservative  party  was  in  an  acknowledged  minority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ministers  met  with  no  factious  or 
ungenerous  opposition  in  winding  up  the  public  business. 


■>  Blit  it  WM  on  Tuefulny,  Juno  20,  fonn  a ministry.  liana.  Deb.  vol. 
that  the  Queen  intimated  her  dcaire  clxxiiv.  p.  734. 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby  that  be  should  ' Ibid.  pp.  726 — 750. 
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franchise.  Several  uttvmpts  vere  made  to  form  a 
Conservative  or  a Coalition  povemment,  but  with- 
out succeHS.  At  length  the  Whig  miuistiy  were  re- 
called to  office 
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CnAPTER  IV. 

THE  SOVEEEIGN. 

The  supreme  executive  authority  of  the  state  in  all 
matters,  civil  and  military,  together  with  jurisdictiou  and 
supremacy  over  all  causes  and  persons  ecclesiastictd  in 
the  realm,  belongs  to  the  sovereign  of  the  Britisli  Empire, 
by  virtue  of  his  kingly  office ; for  he  is  the  fountain  of 
all  state  authority,  dignity,  and  honour,  and  the  source 
of  all  political  jurisdiction  therein.  He  is  also  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  which  derives  its  existence 
from  the  crown,  and  a component  part  of  every  local 
legislature  throughout  liis  dominions.  In  all  that  con- 
cerns the  outward  life  of  the  empire,  and  its  relations 
with  other  countries  or  provinces,  the  sovereign  is  the 
visible  representative  of  the  state.  It  is  his  especial  pre- 
rogative to  declare  war  and  to  m.ake  peace,  and  also  to 
contract  alliances  with  foreign  nations. 

Preeminence,  perfection,  and  perpetuity  are  acknow- 
ledged attributes  of  the  Crown  of  England  in  its  pofitical 
capacity.  The  crown  is  hereditxry,  but  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  ‘ the  king  never  dies.’  The  decease  of  a reigning 
monarch  is  usually  termed  Ids  demise  ; which  signifies 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  disunion  of  the  king’s  natural 
body  from  his  body-politic,  the  kingdom  is  transferred 
or  demised  to  his  successor,  and  so  the  royal  digidty 
remains  perpetual.* 

After  their  accession  to  the  throne  in  the  natural  order, 
the  sovereigns  of  England  are  consecrated  to  their  high 


* Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  4tb  od.  pp.  48,  5L 
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office  in  the  soleniuity  of  a royal  coronation  at  West- 
minster Al)bey.  This  rite  is  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  other  prelates  of  the  English 
Cliurch,  in  the  presence  of  the  nobility.  By  this  solemn 
act  the  Divine  siuiction  is  imparted  to  the  English  mon- 
archy, and  the  whole  fabric  of  our  political  and  social 
order  is  strengthened  and  confirmed.'' 

From  the  supreme  dignity  and  preeminence  of  the 
crown,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  king  is  personally 
amenable  to  no  earthl)^  tribunal  whatsoever,  because  all 
tribunals  in  the  realm  are  presumed  to  derive  their  autho- 
rity from  him,  and  none  are  empowered  to  exercise 
authority  or  jurisdiction  over  him.  The  royal  person, 
moreover,  is  by  law  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the 
sovereign  is  personally  iiresponsible  for  all  acts  <jf 
government.' 

But  while  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  supremo  in 
point  of  jurisdiction,  it  is  neither  absolute  nor  unlimited 
in  extent ; for  it  is  a maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  al- 
though the  king  is  under  no  mati,  yet  he  is  in  subjection 
to  God  and  the  law,  for  the  law  makes  the  king."*  And 
though  the  monarch  is  not  personally  responsible  to  any 
human  tribunal  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  royalt}% 
yet  these  functions  appertain  to  him  in  his  political  capa- 
city, are  regulated  by  law,  and  must  be  di.schai-ged  for  the 
public  welfare,  and  not  merely  to  gratify  his  pensomd 
inclinations.  For  the  king  is  bound  to  govern  his  people 
according  to  law.' 

Succession  to  the  Crown  of  England  has  always  been 
hereditary ; but  even  this  right  is  held  subject  to  limita- 


" See  H»(jehnt  on  tho  Ensr.  Const, 
in  Fortniphtly  Kevitnv,Aug.  15, 1805, 

pp.  100,  108. 

' Hmotu's  Irf'pral  Maxim.s,  4th  wl. 
. 54  ; Howyer,  Const.  pp.  l.Sl- 
10  ; ,\tkinaon’a  I’aninian,  p.  03. 

'*  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  p.  48. 

" Broom.  Const.  I..<iw,  p.  03.  And 


600  in  Ue  Lolmc,  book  i.  chap,  viii., 
the  manner  in  which  the  several 
prerogatives  of  tlie  crown  are  limiled 
and  re.^lrainod  by  law,  and  their 
exercise  Bubjected  to  the  general  con- 
trol of  Barliament.  See  also  poft. 
Chap.  V.,  On  tlio  Itoval  I’reroga- 
tive  in  connection  with  Barliament. 
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tion  and  control  by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  For- 
merly the  crown  went  to  the  next  heir ; but  since  tlie  Act 
of  Settlement  the  inheritance  is  conditional,  being  limited 
to  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  ^nover, 
being  Protestant  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
married  only  to  Protestants.' 

As  a pledge  and  security  for  the  rightful  exercise  of  Responsi- 
every  act  of  royal  authority,  it  is  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion  that  the  ministers  of  state  for  the  time  being  shall 
be  held  resjxjnsible  to  Parliament  and  to  the  law  of  the 
laud  for  all  public  acts  of  the  crown.  This  responsibility, 
moreover,  is  not  merely  for  affairs  of  state  which  have 
been  transacted  by  ministers  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  the  crown,  or  by  the  king  himself  upon  the 
advice  of  ministers,  but  it  extends  to  measures  that  might 
possibly  be  known  to  have  emanated  directly  from  the 
sovereign.  If,  then,  the  sovereign  command  an  unlawful 
act  to  be  done,  the  offence  of  the  instrument  is  not  there- 
by indemnified  ; for  though  the  king  is  not  peiisoually 
subject  to  the  coercive  power  of  the  law,  yet  in  many 
cases  his  commands  are  under  its  directive  power,  whicli 
makes  the  act  itself  invalid  if  it  be  unlawful,  and  so 
renders  the  instrument  of  its  execution  obnoxious  to 
punisliment.*  The  personal  command  of  the  king,  says 
Lord  John  Eussell,  is  no  excuse  for  a wrong  administra- 
tion of  power.  Lord  Danby  was  impeached  for  a letter 
whicli  contained  a postscript  in  the  king’s  own  hand, 
declaring  that  it  had  been  written  by  his  order.  And 
although  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  justice,  a commitment 
by  his  own  direction  has  been  held  to  be  void,  because 
there  was  no  minister  responsible  for  it.**  In  a constitu- 


• 12  & 1.1  'Will.  III.  c.  2. 

• Broom’s  I/cpil  Maxims,  p.  64. 
‘ A king,  however  limited  his  powers 
may  be,  is,  in  all  moilem  constitu- 
tions, personally  irre.sjKmsiblu.  IIU 
command  is  no  iustilication  of  any 
illegal  act  done  hy  another,  but  no 
constitutional  monarchy  seems  to 


supply  any  ordinary  means  of  punish- 
ing an  illegal  act  done  by  the  king's 
own  hands.’ — E.  A.  Freemmi,  in 
National  Review,  November  18<i4, 
p.  C ; and  see  Cox,  Eng.  Govt 
pp.  30,  408-410. 

'■  Russell,  Eng.  Const  p.  160.  Sco 
Broom, Const  Low,  pp.  244, 240,016. 
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tional  point  of  view,  so  universal  is  the  operation  of  this 
rule,  that  there  is  not  a moment  in  the  king’s  life,  from  his 
accession  to  his  demise,  during  which  there  is  not  some 
one  responsible  to  Parliament  for  his  public  conduct; 
and  ‘ there  can  be  no  exercise  of  the  crown’s  authority 
for  which  it  must  not  find  some  minister  willing  to  make 
himself  responsible.’’  Accordingly,  whenever  the  royal 
sign-manual  is  used,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
countemigned  by  a responsible  minister,  for  the  pur{X)se 
of  rendering  it  constitutionally  valid  and  authoritative.* 

If  a peer  of  the  realm  desire  to  avail  himself  of  his 
privilege  of  peerage  to  solicit  an  audience  of  tlie  sove- 
reign, to  make  any  representations  on  public  affairs,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  apply  for  an  interview  through 
the  medium  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
De])artment.'‘  And  all  letters  or  reports  on  public  affairs 
intended  for  the  government  of  Great  Britain  must  be 
addressed  to  the  king’s  minister,  not  to  the  sovereign 
personally ; that  is  to  say,  to  tlic  secretary  of  state  to 
whose  department  their  subject-matter  would  properly 
belong.' 


Wlien  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  First  Consul  of  Franco,  he  dis- 
regarded this  constitutional  rule,  and  a<ldressed  a letter  containing 
projMsals  of  peace  between  France  and  England  to  the  king  himself ; 
but  it  was  acknowledged  and  answered  by  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
If  it  were  fitting  that  the  sovereign  should  receive  such  n communi- 
cation without  the  interposition  of  a minister,  there  would  bo  no 
reason  why  ho  should  not  deal  with  it  on  his  own  authority.™ 

In  1810  a violation  of  this  rule  was  made  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Lord  Chatham,  being  at  the  time  a privy 


' See  Lords  Erskine  and  Holland's 
speeches,  in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  ix. 
pp.  ntSIi,  414 ; Mr.  Adam’s  speech, 
Mil.  vol.  xvi.  p.  8**“ ; Sir  II.  Xico- 
las,  I’ro.  I’rivT  Conn.  vol.  vi.  p.  cc. ; 
ami  Grey's  I’orl.  Govt.,  new  ed. 
p.  :i20  ». 

J Park,  Ix'cturcs  on  the  Dogmas 
of  the  Constitution,  p.  .'t."? ; Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  in  Hans.  Dch.  vol.  cl.xv. 


p.  1480.  The  sovereign’s  signature  is 
first  appended,  afterwards  tliat  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  Rep.  Com.  on 
Pub.  Accounts,  1805,  Ev.  2080,  2185. 
‘ Haas.  Deb.  vol.  clxxx.  p.  040. 

' Lord  John  Russell,  Md.,  vol. 

C.XXI.  p.  RK). 

" Canning  and  his  Times,  by 
Stapleton,  p.  47. 
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councillor  and  a cabinet  minister,  accepted  the  post  of  commander  official  rc- 
of  the  expedition  to  tlie  Scheldt.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  ports  to  bo 
presented  to  the  king,  at  a private  interview,  a narrative,  drawn  up  ^ 

by  himself,  of  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  in  which  he  criminated  minister, 
one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  and  brought  serious  charges 
against  an  admiral  who  had  been  employed  conjointly  with  himself 
in  the  expedition.  He  did  this  unknown  to  any  other  cabinet 
minister,  and  requested  the  king  not  to  communicate  the  paper  to 
anyone,  at  least  for  a time.  The  document  remained  in  the  king’s 
possession  for  nearly  a month,  when  Lord  Chatham  asked  to  have 
it  returned  to  him,  in  order  that  ho  might  make  some  alterations  in 
it.  Upon  receipt  of  the  paper.  Lord  Chatham  expunged  a paragraph 
therein,  and  returned  it  to  his  Majesty.  \Vlien  the  narrative  again 
reached  his  hands,  the  king  directed  that  it  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purjjoso  of  making  it  an  ofScial  paper. 

It  was  afterwards  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when  its 
peculiar  history  transpired."  The  House  called  for  the  attendance 
of  Lord  Chatham  at  the  bar,  and  questioned  him  as  to  whctlier  he 
had,  on  any  other  occasion,  made  such  a communication  to  the  king ; 
but  ho  refused  to  answer,  and,  being  a peer,  could  not  be  compelled 
to  do  so.  Whereupon,  on  Februarj^  23,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, the  Houso  agreed  to  an  addiess  to  the  king  (on  division, 
against  ministers),  praying  for  copies  of  all  reports  or  papers  at  any 
time  submitted  to  his  Majesty  by  Lord  Chatham  relative  to  the 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  During  the  debate  Lord  Chatham's 
conduct  was  strongly  rei)robated  by  Mr.  Canning  and  other  con- 
stitutional authorities,  who  contended  that  whilst  his  lordship,  ns  a 
meml>er  of  the  cabinet,  was  equally  responsible  with  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues  for  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  said  expedition,  yet  that 
in  his  capacity  of  commander  he  was  responsible  to  the  king, 
through  the  secretary  of  state  ; and  that  he  was  bound  to  present 
his  report  through  the  regular  constitutional  chaimcl — namely,  the 
secretary  of  state,  or  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  His 
position  was  compared  with  that  of  a minister  at  a foreign  court, 
who,  on  being  appointed  to  oHice  under  the  royal  sign-manual,  is 
always  formally  instructed  to  conform  to  the  orders  and  correspond 
with  the  secretary  of  state  through  whom  ho  has  received  his 
appointment.  Lord  Chatham’s  instructions  had  been  similarly  pre- 
pared, and  there  was  nothing  in  his  peculiar  position  of  privy 
councillor  and  cabinet  minister  to  justify  his  passing  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  in  communicating  with  his  Majesty  ujrnn  a public 
matter."  In  reply  to  their  address,  the  king  made  kno^vn  to  tho 
Houso  of  Commons  tho  circumstances  under  which  he  had  received 


" Pari.  Ueb.  voL  xv.  p.  482.  • Ibid.  p.  681. 
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Lord  Chatham’s  communication,  and  stated  that  no  other  reports  or 
papers  concerning  the  Scheldt  ex|>edition  liad  been  presented  to  him 
by  that  nobleman.f  On  March  2 Mr.  Wliitbrcad  submitted  to  the 
House  resolutions  of  censure  upon  Lord  Chatham  for  his  uncon- 
stitutional conduct.  The  pre\nous  question  was  proposed  thereupon, 
on  the  part  of  the  administration,  and  negatived.  But  an  amend- 
ment, proposed  by  Mr.  Canning,  modifying  the  terms  of  censure, 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  AVhitbread,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House.  It 
was  then  moved  that  the  resolutions  bo  communicated  to  the  king ; 
but  the  opinion  being  generally  entertained  that  the  sense  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  this  transaction  had  been  sufficiently  expressed 
by  the  recording  of  the  resolutions  upon  the  journals,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  proceed 
any  further  in  the  matter,  this  motion  was  withdrawn.s  In  conse- 
quence of  this  vote  of  the  House,  Lord  Chatham  retired  from  the 
miuLstry,  and  was  succeeded  as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  by 
Ijord  Mulgrave.  A month  elapsed  after  the  formal  resignation  of 
Lord  Chatham  before  his  successor  was  apjwinted,  during  which 
iuten-nl,  ns  is  customary  in  resjwct  to  patent  offices,  his  lordsViip 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  situation  ; abstaining,  how- 
ever, from  advising  in  the  cabinet,  and  from  attending  upon  his 
Majesty  with  official  reports,  &c.  Nevertheless,  his  continuing  to 
perform  official  duty,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
position,  gave  rise  to  remarks  in  the  House  of  Commons.''  But  the 
constitutional  law  which  ho  had  infringed  had  been  sufficiently 
vindicated  by  his  enforced  retirement  from  office,  and  any  further 
proceedings  would  have  been  unnecessary.* 

The  recognised  cliannel  of  approach  to  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  is  by  means  of  a secretary  of  state,  and 
it  is  through  such  tin  oflicer  that  tlie  royal  pleasure  is 
communicated  in  regard  to  acts  of  government.  When- 
ever the  sovereign  is  temporarily  absent  from  his  usual 
places  of  residence,  it  is  necessarj"  that  a sccrctarj'  of 
state  should  be  in  attendance  ujton  him  ; and  at  every  inter- 
view between  the  sovereign  and  the  minister  of  any  foreign 
couit,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretar}^  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  be  present.  Private  communication  between  a 
king  of  England  and  foreign  ministers  is  conti'ary  to  the 


r Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xv.  p.  002. 
’ Ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  12.* 

' Ibid.  p.  735. 


• Knight's  Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
idi.  p.  527 ; EUinb.  Kov.  vol.  cviii. 
p.  320. 
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spirit  and  practice  of  the  British  constitution.  George  III. 
invariably  resiiected  this  rule.  During  the  reign  of  his 
successor  it  was  not  so  strictly  adhered  to  ; but  upon  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Canning  as  foreign  secretary,  he  re- 
stored and  maintained  the  constitutional  usage.' 

Wiiile  the  sovereign,  as  the  fountain  of  justice  and  the 
source  of  all  political  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  the 
realm,  is  presumed  to  be  personally  present  in  every  court 
of  law,  and  especially  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
justice  miLst  be  dispensed  and  laws  enacted  in  the  king’s 
name,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs 
of  the  constitution.  And  by  the  common  law  itself,  and 
more  especially  since  the  formal  recognition  of  the  doctrine 
of  ministerial  responsibility,  the  sovereign  of  England  is 
constitutionally  debarred  from  the  public  c.xercise  of  any 
functions  of  royalty,  except  such  as  are  necessary  to 
express  the  ro}'al  pleasure  in  regard  to  acts  of  state 
which  have  been  advised  or  concurred  in  by  constitu- 
tional ministers.  For  example,  although  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  the  king  is  always  present  in  all  his  courts,  he  is 
not  above  the  law,  and  cannot  personally  assume  to 
decide  any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  but  mmst  do  so  by  his 
judges."  And  when  any  judicial  act  is  by  any  Act  of 
Pariiament  referred  to  the  king,  it  is  understood  to  be 
done  in  some  court  of  justice  according  to  the  law.'  And 
though  the  sovereign  may  be  present  in  the  House  of 
Lords  at  aii)^  time  during  the  deliberations  of  that  House, 
seated  upon  the  throne,  5’et  he  may  not  interfere  or  take 
part  in  any  of  its  proceedings,  e.xcept  when  he  comes 
in  state  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  Up 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  customary  for  the 
sovereign  to  attend  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 

* Stapleton, Canning  and  his  Tillies,  Fischel,  Eng.  Const,  p.  23S  ; and 
p.  4.T;t.  I.rfird  Camden’s  Judgment  in  Ship- 

“ Broom’s  Const.  Law,  pp.  145-  ley’s  case,  wherein  the  king  had  been 
148.  appealed  to,  as  visitor  of  a collego 

' Stephen’s  Blackstonc,  vol.  ii.  which  was  a royal  foundation, 
p.  483 ; 2 Co.  Inst.  p.  186 ; and  see 
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spectator,  and  his  presence  was  duly  recorded  in  tlie  jour- 
nals ; but  since  the  accession  of  George  I.  this  questionable 
practice,  which  might  be  used  to  overawe  the  assembly 
and  influence  their  debates,  has  been  wisely  discontinued.* 
And  although  the  king  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
militiiry  forces  of  the  empire,  no  English  monarch  has 
taken  the  field  in  person  since  the  siege  of  Dettingen  by 
George  II.  ‘A  contrary  practice,’  says  a recent  writer 
on  the  English  Constitution,  ‘ would  not  accord  with 
modern  parliamentary  usage.’* 

The  great  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  for 
every  act  of  sovereignty,  and  its  legitimate  result,  in 
limiting  the  personal  action  of  the  sovereign  in  state  aflairs 
to  formal  and  representative  occasions,  is  a natural  con- 
sequence of  the  system  of  parliamentary  government 
which  was  established  by  the  Eevolution  of  1688.  It  is 
based  upon  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  the  king  him- 
self ‘ can  do  no  wrong,’  a maxim  the  true  meaning  of 
Avhich  1ms  been  discussed  in  a former  chapter.^  The 
doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility  has  been  contended 
for,  more  or  less  emphatically,  fi-om  an  early  period  ; 
although  we  do  not  find  it  distinctly  asserted,  according 
to  the  modern  interpretation  of  it,  until  the  reign  of 
George  II.‘  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  this  doctrine  continued  in  an  unsettled  state. 
In  1770  we  find  Dr.  Johnson,  w'ho  was  a professed 
Tory,  arguing  that  ‘ a prince  of  ability  might  and  should 
be  the  directing  soul  and  spirit  of  his  own  adminis- 
tration— in  short,  /m  own  minister,  and  not  the  mere 
head  of  a party ; and  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  the 
royal  dignity  be  sincerely  respected.’*  This  passage 
seems  to  claim  for  the  king  that  he  should  govern  as  well 
as  reign.  In  Eussell’s  ‘ Memorials  of  Fox,’  under  the 
date  of  1778,  it  is  stated  that  about  this  time  Lord  George 

* May,  PbtI.  Pmc.  ed.  18fi3,  p.426.  • Ante,  p.  41.  And  see  further  on 

• Piachel,  Kiig.  Const  p.  130.  this  subject,  Vol.  II.  c.  I. 

1 See  ante,  p.  40.  • Boswell's  Johnson,  Tol.  iii.  p.  131. 
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Germaine  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  ‘ that  the 
king  was  his  oicn  minister,  which  Charles  Fox  took  up 
admirably,  lamenting  tliat  his  Majesty  was  his  own  un- 
advised minister."’  But,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  our 
introductory  survey  of  the  history  of  parliamentar}^  go- 
vernment, the  Whigs  and  Tories  at  this  time  differed 
radically  in  their  ideas  upon  this  point,  and  neither  party 
held  what  is  now  considered  to  be  sound  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  The  Whigs  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
nominating  all  the  king’s  ministers,  not  excepting  the 
prime  minister;  whilst  the  Tories,  going  to  the  other 
extreme,  claimed  for  the  king,  on  his  own  personal  re- 
sponsibility, the  right  to  select  all  the  persons  who  should 
govern  the  state.'  With  these  discordant  ideas  and  rival 
claims,  which  arc  now  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be 
equally  untenable,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  true  principles 
of  government  should  have  been  so  frequently  disregarded 
on  every  side.  Ere  long,  however,  they  were  amply 
vindicated.  During  the  memorable  debates  of  1 807,  when 
the  king  dismissed  his  ministers  because  they  refused  to 
sign  a pledge  which  he  had  no  right  to  exact  of  them, 
more  intelligent  and  enlightened  opinions  as  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  expressed 
by  all  the  leading  statesmen  in  Parliament,  of  every  creed. 
On  this  occa.sion  we  find  it  distinctly  enunciated  as  in- 
controvertible maxims  : ‘ 1.  That  the  king  has  no  power, 
by  the  constitution,  to  do  any  public  act  of  government, 
cither  in  his  executive  or  legislative  capacity,  but  through 
the  medium  of  some  minister,  who  is  held  responsible  for 
the  act ; 2.  That  the  personal  actions  of  the  king,  not 
being  acts  of  government,  are  not  imder  the  cognisance 
of  law.’'*  This  is  now  universally  accepted  as  sound 
doctrine.  

* Riisgell’s  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  203.  '■  Lord  Selkirk,  in  House  of  Lonls, 

• Ante,  p.  50;  and  see  Edinb.  Re-  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  ix.  p.  381 ; and  Mr. 

view  for  1811,  an  article  by  Mr.  Adam,  in  House  of  Coniraon.s,  ibid. 
Allen,  tbe  well-known  writer  on  the  vol.  xvi.  p.  ; and  see  Maley’a 

Royal  Prerogative.  William  W,  voL  ii.  p.  134. 
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Blit  if  the  exercise  of  personal  power  by  the  sovereign 
be  thus  limited  and  circumscribed,  it  may  be  thought 
that  tlie  monarchy  of  England  exists  only  in  name,  and 
that  the  authority  of  the  king  is  a mere  legal  fiction,  to 
express  the  dominion  exercised  by  certain  public  func- 
tionaries who  have  obtained  possession  of  supreme  power. 
Such  an  idea  is  very  erroneous ; for  while  the  usages  of 
the  constitution  have  imposed  numerous  restrictions  upon 
the  crown  in  the  conduct  of  state  affairs,  these  restrictions 
have  been  established  to  secure  good  government  and  to 
protect  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  not  witli  a view  to 
reduce  tlie  authority  of  the  crown  to  a nullity. 

Before  attempting  to  define  the  nature  and  limit  of  the 
authority  which  ma)'  be  rightfully  exercised  by  a reigning 
monarch,  it  may  be  profitable  to  glance  over  a few 
examples  indicative  of  the  extent  of  interference  in  affairs 
of  state  which  has  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  English 
sovereigns  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
Our  illustrations  upon  a subject  so  delicate,  and  upon 
which  so  httle  is  recorded,  will  necessarily  be  very  few. 
Nevertheless,  they  may  scrim  to  mark  the  growth  of 
popular  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  to  show  how  much, 
in  this  as  in  other  matters,  depends  upon  the  force  of 
individual  character. 

The  dogma  of  the  impersonality  of  the  .sovereign  is  the 
offspring  of  the  Bevolution  of  1G88,  although,  as  we  have 
already  seen,*  it  found  no  fiivour,  either  in  theory  or 
practice,  in  the  eyes  of  William  III.  It  began  to  be 
asserted  as  a constitutional  principle  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  who,  unlike  the  great  Elizabeth,  had  no 
special  administrative  capacity,  although  she  clung  to  the 
exercise  of  power  with  great  tenacity.  The  iveakness 
and  inexperience  of  a female  sovereign,  combined  with 
the  acknowledged  necessity  for  governing  by  means  of  a 
ministry  accept{ible  to  rarliament,  gave  increased  weight 


• Ante,  p.  41. 
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to  the  advocates  of  Uiis  doctrine.  Ilallara  tells  us  that 
Anne,  like  all  her  predecessors,  kept  in  her  own  hands 
the  reins  of  government,  jealous,  as  such  feeble  characters 
usually  are,  of  those  in  whom  she  was  forced  to  confide. 
Obstinate  in  her  judgment,  from  the  very  consciousness 
of  its  weakness,  she  took  a share  in  all  business,  frequently 
presided  in  meetings  of  the  cabinet,  and  sometimes  gave 
directions  without  tlieir  advice.'  In  the  impeachment  of 
I.K7rd  Oxford  by  the  Commons,  for  alleged  treasonable  acts, 
he  alleged  in  his  defence  that  he  had  acted  under  the  im- 
mctliate  commands  of  the  queen,  in  the  matter  specially 
complained  of,  using  these  words  : ‘ My  lords,  if  ministers 
of  state,  acting  by  the  immediate  commands  of  their 
sovereign,  are  afterwards  to  be  made  accountable  for 
their  proceedings,  it  may  one  day  or  other  be  the  case  of 
all  the  members  of  this  august  assembly’* — a species  of 
defence  similar  to  that  urged  by  Lord  Somers  in  the  case 
of  the  Partition  Treaty,  but  which  would  undoubtedly 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day. 

Throughout  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges,  the 
principle  of  the  royal  impereonality  continued  to  make 
progress, — but  rather  through  the  incapacity  for  the 
details  of  administration  arising  from  the  foreign  educa- 
tion of  both  these  monnrehs,  and  the  force  of  circum- 
stances which  compelled  them  to  entrust  to  the  leaders 
of  the  dominant  Whig  party  authority  which  they  felt 
incompetent  to  exercise,  than  because  either  the  nation 
or  the  political  philosophers  of  the  day  were  prepared  to 
accept  it  in  theory.'’ 

It  is  a fact  that  would  be  hardly  credible,  were  it  not 
so  well  attested,  that  George  I.,  being  incapable  of  con- 
versing in  English,  as  his  cliicf  minister.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, was  of  conferring  with  him  in  French,  they  were 
compelled  to  hold  communication  with  each  other  in  the 

' Ilallam,  Const.  Hist.  toI.  iii.  ''  See  Quarterly  Review  for  April 
pp.  .'Il  l,  315.  185f),  Art.  0. 

* Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  105. 
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Latin  language.'  It  Is  impossible  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumsUinces,  the  king  could  have  obbiined  much  insight 
into  the  domestic  adairs  of  England,  or  become  fami- 
liarised with  the  character  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
had  been  called  to  rule.  ‘ We  know,  indeed,  that  he 
nearly  abandoned  the  consideration  of  both,  and  trusted 
his  ministers  with  the  entire  management  of  the  kingdom, 
content  to  employ  its  great  name  for  the  promotion  of  his 
electoral  iutere.sts.  'I'liis  continued,  in  a less  degree,  to 
be  the  case  with  his  son,  who,  though  better  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  circumstances  of  Great  15ritain,and 
more  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  was  conscious  of  his  in- 
capacity to  detenninc  in  matters  of  domestic  government, 
and  reserved  almost  his  whole  attention  for  the  politics  of 
Germany.’’ 

In  describing  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  first  two 
Georges,  Ilallam  intimates  of  both  of  them  that  tlicy  forced 
upon  their  ministers  the  adoption  of  a foreign  policy 
adverae  to  the  interests  of  England  and  directetl  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  Hanover : but  that,  so  far  as  domestic 
politics  were  concerned,  they  surrendered  almost  every- 
thing into  the  hands  of  their  ministers,  so  that  during 
their  reigns  ‘ the  personal  authoiity  of  the  sovereign 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  lowest  point  it  has  ever 
Georgi'ii.  reached.”'  But,  so  far  as  regards  George  II.,  this  con- 
clusion is  contradicted  by  the  researches  of  later  writers. 
Although  this  monarch,  equally  with  his  predecessor, 
rendered  the  interests  of  his  British  dominions  subservient 
to  those  of  his  German  jirincipality,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
fond  of  the  exercise  of  aiBitrary  power,  and  unwilling  to 
yield  his  prerogative  uito  the  hands  of  ministers.  The 
recent  publication  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  George  II.,  has 
thrown  great  light  upon  tlie  p<jlitical  histoiy  of  this  reign. 

‘ Coxe’s  Wnlpolo,  rot,  i.  p.  SlKl ; iv.  p.  .140. 

JI.  Walpole’s  \\  orlis,  vol.  iv.  p.  470;  J Ilallam,  vol.  iii.  pp,  3S0,  .390. 
and  see  CninpbeU'a  Chancellors,  vol.  ‘ Ihul.  p.  303. 
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On  the  occasion  of  certain  ministerial  changes,  whicli 
liad  been  brought  about  by  the  leading  members  of  the 
cabinet  in  order  to  strengthen  their  position  in  Parlia- 
ment, a curious  conversation  is  reported  to  have  taken 
place  between  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  and  the  king, 
in  which  his  Majesty  declared  his  aversion  to  tlie  new 
men  who  had  been  introduced  into  the  ministry,  and 
asserted  that  he  had  been  ‘ forced  ’ and  ‘ threiitened  ’ into 
receiving  tlicm.  The  chancellor  deprecated  the  use  of 
such  language,  saying  that  ‘ no  means  had  been  used  but 
what  have  been  used  at  all  times — the  humble  advice  of 
your  seiwants,  supported  by  such  reasons  as  convinced 
them  that  tlie  measure  was  necessary  for  your  service.’ 
After  some  further  explanations,  the  cliancellor  observed, 
‘ Your  ministers,  sire,  are  only  your  instruments  of 
government;’  to  which  the  king  replied,  with  a smile, 
‘Minister  are  the  king  in  tliis  countiy.’’  But  altliough 
tlie  force  of  circumstances  compelled  the  king  to  give  way 
on  this  occasion,  the  ‘ Hardwicke  Papers  ’ afford  frequent 
e.xamples  of  his  active  and  successful  interference  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  interests  of  Hanover,  it 
is  true,  were  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind ; but  he  seems 
to  have  posse.ssed  great  discernment  of  character,  both  in 
regard  to  the  abilities  of  the  men  whom  he  selected  for 
his  ministers,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  he  could 
safely  repose  in  them.  ‘ To  a large  extent,’  says  the 
biographer  of  Lord  Hardwi<;ke,  ‘ he  was  not  only  the 
chooser  of  his  own  ministei's,  but  the  director  also  of  all 
the  most  important  measures  propounded  by  them ; and 
into  every  political  step  taken  he  seems  to  have  entered 
fully,  even  to  the  verj’  details.  As  a politician,  his  great 
fault,  especially  for  a king,  was  his  being  .so  decided  a 
partisan.  He  was  the  sovereign  and  the  head,  in  fiict, 
not  of  the  English  people,  but  of  the  Whig  jiarty.”" 


' llnrris,  Life  of  Ilai'clwicko,  vol.  ii.  " Ihid.  vol.  iii.  p.  222;  and  seo 
pp.  lOO-lOU.  p.  610. 
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Naturally  ambitious  and  fond  of  power,  George  III. 
ascended  the  throne  with  a determination  to  exercise  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  the  functions  of  royalty.  Born 
a Briton,  and  prepared  by  careful  training  for  the  duties 
of  his  exalted  station,  he  became  at  once  popular  w.ith 
the  country  at  large,  who  were  ready  to  sustain  him  in 
any  attempt  to  magnify  hfs  office.  In  the  Introduction 
to  this  volume  we  have  had  occasion  to  dwell  at  con- 
siderable length  upon  the  character  of  George  IH.,  and 
to  point  out  several  instances  of  his  departure  from  the 
line  of  conduct  which  should  characterise  a constitutional 
king,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  our  observations  in 
this  place.  Eegarded  in  the  light  of  the  present  recog- 
nised relations  between  the  sovereign  and  his  responsible 
advisers,  the  conduct  of  Geoi’ge  III.  would  call  for  un- 
qualified censure,  from  his  systematic  endeavours  to 
govern  by  the  exercise  of  his  personal  authoritj’,  and 
to  absorb  in  himself  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
state.  Such  practices  are  incompatible  with  the  theory 
of  parliamentary  government,  and  would  Ixi  neither 
tolerated  nor  attemjitcd  in  our  own  day.  But  before  we 
condemn  George  III.  for  pursuing  a policy  at  variance 
with  our  present  political  ideas,  we  should  remember  that 
the  principle  of  royal  impersonality  \Vas  only  beginning 
to  be  understood  when  he  ascended  the  tlirone.  Not 
only  was  this  jiarticular  theory  still  unrecognised  as  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  but  the  practice  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  who  had  voluntarily  abstained,  for  various 
reasons,  from  continued  personal  interference  with  the 
details  of  government,  had  fallen  into  disfavour.  The 
countiy  was  heartily  sick  of  the  victories  of  court  in- 
triguers, and  the  monopoly  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
certain  ‘ Eevolution  families  ; ’ and  the  young  monarch,  in 
obeying  his  mother’s  emphatic  exhortation  of  ‘ George, 
be  a king!’  did  but  respond  to  the  popular  will,  although 
the  experience  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign  should  have 
sufficed  to  convince  him  of  its  unstable  and  inisleadiiiii 
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(•lia’racter.“  The  great  error  of  George  III.  Avas  his  love 
of  power,  which  continually  led  him  to  ignore  the  con- 
stitutional restraints  of  a limited  monarchy.  Notwith- 
standing his  moral  and  exemplary  life,  his  sympathies  with 
the  popular  prejudices,  and  his  genuine  endeavours  to 
govern  for  the  good  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects, — his 
habitual  interference  in  the  smallest  details  of  administra- 
tion, and  frequent  disregard  of  the  principles  of  respon- 
sible government,  caused  him  to  suffer  during  his  lifetime 
from  the  violent  attacks  of  poUtical  partisans,  and  has 
loaded  his  memory  with  an  amount  of  calumny  and 
misrepresentation  from  which  it  is  only  now  beginning  to 
recover.”  But  if  we  make  allowances  for  the  difficulties 
of  his  position,  and  the  temptations  to  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  his  personal  authority  natural  to  a time  when 
the  sovereign  was  still  permitted  to  govern  as  well  as 
leigu,  we  must  acquit  him  of  any  intentional  violation  of 
the  constitution ; and  at  the  same  time  aUoAV  that  his 
integrity  of  purpose,  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  line  of 
duty,  according  to  his  lights,  entitle  him  to  be  regarded 
as  ‘ a patriot  king.’  We  may  unreservedly  condemn  his 
unconstitutional  acts,  but  should,  nevertheles.s,  remember 
that  much  that  Avas  faulty  in  his  conduct  Avas  ‘ simply  the 
natural  result  of  a complicated  ])osition,  still  undefined, 
and  the  Avorking  of  a spirit  as  yet  inexperienced  in 
government,  and  seeking  with  hesitation  its  course  and 
its  friends.’’’ 

The  following  instances  of  the  direct  interference  of 
George  III.  in  the  details  of  government  have  been 


• QuarterlyReview  for  April  I860, 
Art.  (I. 

" Soo  Edison's  Commentary  on 
I.ord  Brougham's  ‘Character  of 
fieorgo  III.’  (London,  18(50).  Lord 
Campbell  says  of  George  III.,  that 
he  ‘certainly  was  a prince  possessed 
of  verv  valuable  qualities;  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  everything 
discovered  concerning  him  since  his 


death,  has  tended  to  raise  our  opi- 
nion both  of  his  abilities  and  of  his 
generosity.’  — Lives  of  the  Chanc., 
vol.  vii.  p.  .T41. 

■■  This  felicitous  phrase  was  ajmlied 
by  M.  Guizot  to  the  conduct  of  Ls>uis 
I’hilippe  s/ter  his  elevation  t»  the 
throne  of  I'Vance. — Ouizot's  Memoirs, 
vol.  iL  p.  '46. 
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His  per- 
sonal acts 
«>f  govem- 
ineQt. 


gathered  from  the  pages  of  contemporary  historians : 
some  of  tliem  are  rather  inconsistent  with  motlern  ideas 
of  the  duties  of  a sovereign.  Shortly  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  the  king  informed  his  ministers  that  it  was 
his  wish  that  I^ord  Iloldernesse,  then  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  shoidd  retire  upon  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Bute  should  be  appointed 
secretarj’  in  his  stead.  With  some  reluctance  the  ministrj' 
acquiesced  in  this  arrangement.“  In  1792  his  Majesty 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Pitt  the  office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  unsolicited  by  that  minister,  and  with  a 
declaration  that  he  would  receive  no  recommendation  in 
favour  of  any  other  jx'rson.'  It  wa.s  with  great  difficulty 
that  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  the  king’s  consent  to  confer  a 
bishopric  and  deaner}'  u[)on  his  tutor  and  friend,  Dr. 
Pretyman and  when  Mr.  Pitt  recommended  his  friend 
and  biographer.  Dr.  Tomline,  for  promotion  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  the  king  insisted  upon  appointing  Dr. 
Mannei’s-Sutton,  notwithstanding  all  the  solicitiitions  of 
his  minister.^  The  king  refused  to  confer  a dukt*tlom 
upon  Earl  Temple,  although  requested  to  do  so  by  Mr. 
I’itt,  and,  moreover,  declared  his  determination  to  grant 
no  more  dukedoms  except  to  princes  of  the  blood.” 
Several  examples  of  the  rightful  exercise  of  kingly 
authority  on  the  part  of  George  III.  are  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Edison’  in  the  work  already  quoted.  E. g.,  upon  the 
resignation  of  the  elder  Pitt,  in  1761,  the  king  expressed 
his  concern  at  tlie  loss  of  so  able  a minister,  and  made 
him  an  unlimited  ofl'er  of  any  reward  in  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  bestow'.  In  1781,  when  the  commander-in- 
chief carried  him  a packet  of  military  commissions  to  be 
signed,  the  king,  on  looking  over  the  list,  obsen’cd  one 


’ Harris,  l.ifc  of  Ilardwicke,  vol.  iii. 
p.  242  j but  a dillbraiit  necoimt 
of  thi«  triiiisactiou  in  Uoae,  Correap., 
vol.  ii.  p.  lin. 

' Staiibope'a  I’itt,  vol.  ii.  p.  UiO. 


• Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  322;  App.  xsr. 

• Itose.  Com-8]).  vol.  ii.  pp.  S2-91. 
" Staiihopo’a  I’itt,  vol.  i.  p.  I(‘>4. 

’ Ediron,  George  lU.,  pp.  20,  44, 
4it. 
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person  appointed  captain  over  an  old  lieutenant.  Eeferring 
to  some  private  memoranda  of  his  own,  wliicli  contained 
particulars  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  old  veteran,  his 
Majesty  at  once  directed  that  he  should  be  promoted  to 
the  vacant  coinjiany,  without  purchase.  And  we  have 
tlie  authority  of  Mr.  Wynn  for  stating  that  from  the  close 
of  the  American  war  until  the  breakiim  out  of  hostilities 
with  France,  tlie  king’s  jileasu're  was  Uiken  by  the 
Secretary-at-War  upon  every  commission  granted  in  the 
army.  And  throughout  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration,  and 
indeed  so  long  as  his  ^laje.sty  was  capable  of  attending  to 
busine.ss,  ‘ every  act  and  appointment  was  submitted  to 
him,  not  nominally,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  his 
exercising  a judgment  upon  it.’"  A notable  instance  of 
the  king’s  firmness  occurred  in  1780,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  great  anti-pojiery  riots  in  Ijondon.  Ilis 
Jlajesty  was  presiding  at  a Pri^y  Council,  to  which  all 
who  had  a right  to  sit  had  been  summoned.  Mmi.sters 
were  timorous  and  vacillating  in  advising  the  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  rpiell  the  disturbances,  when  the  king 
interposed  ; and  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  directed  that  an  Order  in  .Council  should  be 
drawn  uj)  for  the  guidance  of  the  proper  authorities  in 
the  emergency,  to  which  he  instantly  alli-xcd  the  sign- 
manual.*  Lord  Eldon  often  declared  that  he  thought  his 
old  ma.ster  George  III.  had  more  wisdom  than  all  his 
ministers  conjointly ; and  that  he  could  not  remember 
having  taken  to  him  any  state-paper  of  importance  which 
he  did  not  alter,  nor  one  which  he  did  not  alter  for  the 
better.  This  peculiar  sagacity  he  attributed  not  so  much 
to  the  natural  qualities  of  the  king,  as  to  his  immense 
ojiportnnities  of  gaining  knowledge  by  an  experience  in 
state  affairs,  which  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  oldest 
of  his  ministers.’' 


• Tart.  Deb.  (April  U,  1812),  vol.  vol.  Hi.  p.  144. 

xxii.  p.  .‘liU.  ’ Cauipbell’a  Cliancellors,  vol.  vii. 

• Adolphus,  Uoijrn  of  Oco.  III.,  p.  2.53  n. 
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George  IV.  George  IV.  had  not  the  weight  of  personal  character 
that  belonged  to  hi.s  father.  Naturall)^  of  an  indolent 
disposition,  he  was  called  to  the  throne  too  late  in  life  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  his 
office,  or  to  care  for  burthening  himself  with  the  details 
of  government.  lie  was  uiqx)j)ular  with  the  nation, 
having  alienated  from  himself  their  resjiect  and  goodwill 
by  his  conduct  as  a prmce.  He  was  indifferent  to  the 
exercise  of  pohtical  power,  except  when  his  own  feelings 
or  interests  were  concerned,  when  he  could  be  as  impera- 
tive as  his  father.  Otherwise  he  was  not  unwilling,  for 
the  most  part,  to  leave  the  reins  of  administration,  un- 
checked, in  the  hands  of  his  responsible  advisers.'  ‘ It 
may  accordingly  be  said,  that  from  the  beginning  of  his 
regency  in  1811  to  the  close  of  his  reign  in  1830,  the 
regal  intluence  w;is  limited  to  the  strict  exercise  of  the 
prenvgative.  George  IV.  had  no  personal  influence : in- 
stead of  his  popularity  supporting  the  ministry,  the  diffi- 
culty was  for  the  ministiy  to  support  his  unpopularity, 
and  to  uphold  the  respect  for  the  crown  when  it  encircled 
the  head  of  such  a sovereign.’* 

A curious  account  of  the  differences  between  George  IV. 
and  his  ministers  in  the  matter  of  Queen  Caroline  luis 
been  already  given  in  our  introductory  chapter.*’  On  this 
occasion  the  king  was  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  yield 
his  jiersonal  wishes  to  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  and 
to  permit  his  ministers  to  conduct  that  painful  and  em- 
barrassing aflair  according  to  their  own  convictions  of 
that  whicli  it  might  be  feasible  to  ask  the  Parliament  to 
sanction.  But  a circumstance  is  mentioned  in  Bucking- 
ham’s ‘ Court  of  the  Eegency,’  which  shows  that  the  king 
could  stand  upon  his  jirerogative  when  he  tliought  proper. 
Upon  a vacancy  occurring  in  the  see  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, the  prime  minister,  waited  upon  his  royal  master, 

• May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  00. 

• Sir  O.  C.  in  Edinb.  liev.  vol.  cx.  p.  C2. 

^ AiUr,  p.  02. 
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with  a recommendation  tliat  the  bisliopric  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  Deau  Legge.  The  prince  peremptorily  refused, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  appointing  Dr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Perceval  urged  that  it  had  been  ‘ the  positive  and 
declared  intention  ’ of  the  king  to  give  the  appointment 
to  Dean  Legge ; whereupon  the  prince  reiterated  his 
determination  ‘ to  make  his  own  bishop,’  and  desired 
that  he  might  ‘ never  more  hear  what  were  the  king’s 
wishes  upon  such  subjects  through  a third  person.’”  Dr. 
Jackson  was  accordingly  nominated  to  the  see,  but  he 
held  it  only  four  years.  On  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1815,  the  bishopric  was  conferred  upon  Dean  Legge."* 
William  IV.  was  a monarch  of  very  amiable  disposition, 
but  deficient  in  strength  of  character.  lie  ascended  the 
throne  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  found  himself 
unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the  embarrassing  questions 
which  arose  during  his  short  but  eventful  reign.  Averse 
to  parliamentary  reform,  and  fearful  of  its  consequences, 
he  nevertheless  gave  a reluctant  consent  to  the  great 
experiment.  But  ere  long  his  mind  underwent  a reaction  ; 
he  withdrew  his  confidence  from  the  statesmen  by  whom 
that  measure  had  been  accomplished,  and  attempted  to 
form  a Tory  government.  But  the  endeavour  proved 
abortive.  He  learnt  to  his  chagrin  that  the  preponderance 
of  power  was  now  so  firmly  established  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  mere  prerogative  and  influence  of  the 
crown  were  insufficient  to  effect  a change  of  administra- 
tion, unless  seconded  by  the  voice  of  that  assembly,  or  by 
the  unequivocal  expression  of  popular  opinion.”  Two  in- 
stances are  referred  to  by  May,*  wherein  William  IV. 
took  upon  himself  to  interfere  personally  in  political 
aflairs  without  previous  consultation  with  his  ministers  : 
once  w’hen,  in  the  interest  of  ministers  themselves,  and  in 


• nuckinifham,  Reifency,  Tol.  i.  Const.  Fort.  Rev.  Decern.  1,  18CC, 
p.  172.  p.  819. 

■*  Haydn,  Rook  of  Dijjnities,  p.  .8(5.3.  ' May,  Const.  IlisL  toI.  i.  pp.  119 

' See  a/tif,  p.  123;  llagehot,  Eng.  120. 


William 

IV. 
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furtliorauco  of  their  public  policy,  he  caused  a circular 
letter  to  be  addressed  by  his  jirivate  secretary  to  the 
Opposition  peers,  ur<riug  upon  them  to  cease  from  any 
further  resistance  to  the  llefonn  Bill,  so  as  to  permit  the 
passing  of  that  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  without 
the  necessity  for  creating  a new  batch  of  peers  in  onler 
to  carrj*  the  Bill — a stretch  of  the  prerogative  to  which  his 
Majesty  had  been  induced  by  his  ministers  to  consent,  if 
necessary.  This  letter  was  circulated  by  command  of  the 
king,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  ministei's,  and  was 
itself  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
Parliament.  Again,  in  1834,  his  Majesty  gave  public 
expre-ssion  to  his  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  in  a remarkable  reply  to  an  address 
from  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  which  he  delivered 
without  first  communicating  Avith  his  responsible  advisers.* 
But  these  were  exceptional  cases,  arising  out  of  the  pre- 
valence of  political  excitement,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
during  the  period  in  question,  and  by  which  the  king 
himself  was  carried  away  to  the  commission  of  acts  which 
were  irregular  and  indefensible,  however  they  may  be 
excused  by  a consideration  of  the  integrity  of  purjiose 
and  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare  by  which  they 
were  dictated.  In  the  ‘ Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,’  we  have  the  assurance  of  that  eminent 
statesman  that  ‘ His  Majesty  uniformly  acted  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity  towards  his  advisers,  whatever  might  be 
their  political  bias  ;’**  and  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
after  the  decease  of  William  IV.,  the  leading  politicians, 
without  respect  to  party,  vied  with  one  another  in  bearing 
testimony  to  his  exemplary  conduct  as  a constitutional 
sovereign.' 

« This  speech  is  said  to  have  been 
delivered  extempore,  and  to  have 
been  quite  unpremeditated ; but 
Matey,  in  his  Itecollections  of  this 
reijm  (vol.  ii.  p.  13.‘1),  gives  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  it  was  written  for 
the  king  by  some  secret  adviser. 


Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

* Knight,  IIi.story  of  England,  vol. 
viii.  p.  S77.  A solilarj-  instance  of 
the  independent  exorcise  of- judgment 
by  William  IV.,  in  a matter  of  prero- 
gative, has  come  under  our  notice. 
It  relates  to  Captain  Marryat,  the 
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Since  the  accession  of  our  present  Queen,  tlie  personal 
predilections  of  the  sovereign  in  respect  to  an  existing 
administration  have  never  been  brought  into  public  view. 
While  she  has  abated  nothing  of  the  legitimate  influence 
and  authority  of  the  crown  wherever  it  could  be  constitu- 
tionally exercised,  her  JMajesfy  has  scrupulously  and  un- 
reserv'edly  bestowed  her  entire  confidence  upon  every 
ministry  in  turn  with  which  public  policy,  or  the  pre- 
ference of  Parliament,  has  surrounded  the  throne.'  ‘It 
is  well  known,’  says  a recent  political  writer,  ‘ that  her 
Alajesty  has  habitually  taken  an  active  interest  in  every 
matter  with  which  it  liehoves  a constitutional  sovereign 
of  this  country  to  be  concerned  ; in  many  instances  her 
opinion  and  her  will  have  left  their  impre.ssion  on  our 
policy  but  in  no  instance  has  the  power  of  the  crown 
been  so  exerci.sed  as  to  expose  it  to  check,  or  censure,  or 
embarrassment  of  any  kind.'  It  may  be  asserted,  without 
qualification,  that  a sense  of  general  content,  of  sober 
heartfelt  loyalty,  has  year  by  year  lieen  gathering  around 
the  throne  of  Victoria.’”  The  present  writer  would  add 
to  this  his  sincere  conviction,  that  attachment  to  the  person 


celebrati'd  novelist,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  mtmioir  prefixed  to  the  <>dition 
of  his  ‘ IMrate,'  published  by  Bohn, 
ISal.  When  a member  of  the  ad- 
ministration waited  upon  the  king  to 
n'commend  that  the  gallant  captain 
might  receive  the  royal  licence  to  wear 
an  oriler  which  hod  been  conferred 
on  him  by  the  King  of  the  hVench, 
his  Majesty  positively  declined  to 
comply  with  the  re(piest ; assigning, 
08  the  ground  of  bis  refusal,  his  dis- 
approbation of  a book,  on  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen,  which  bad  been 
written  by  Marrynt. 

i Lord  John  lluswll,  Hons.  Dob. 
vol.  CX.XX.  p.  1S2.  This  was  in  nc- 
co^^ancl^  with  IMnce  .Albert's  idea  of 
thi‘  duty  of  the  Queen  towards  her 
mini.sters. — Ihiii.  vol.  clxv.  p.  41. 

‘ For  example,  in  the  year  ISfll, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Prince 


Consort,  the  forbearance  and  firmness 
of  our  (gracious  Queen  were  exercised 
to  require  that  the  language  of  an  im- 
portant despatch — calling  for  the  sur- 
render, by  tne  UniUal  States  Govern- 
ment, of  certain  persons  who  had 
been  illegally  taken  from  the  Trent, 
a British  vessel,  by  an  American 
ship-of-war— should  be  so  modified, 
as  to  make  the  demand  as  conciliatory 
as  possible,  in  order  to  avert  tho 
prospect  of  war  with  a kindred  peo- 
ple. I^rl  ItiisseU's  statement  in 
linns  Ucb.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  72. 

' See  EnrI  Kussell's  remarks,  in 
reply  to  the  Earl  of  Ellenborougb,  in 
Hons.  Deb.  vol.  clxxv.  p.  616. 

" Edinburgh  Review,  January 
■1862,  .Art.  viii;  attributed  to  the  Ut. 
lion.  AV.  N.  Massey,  author  of  tho 
‘ History  of  England  under  George 
III.’ 


Queen 

Victoria. 
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and  tlirone  of  our  firacious  Queen  is  not  confined  to  tlie 
raother-countr)’,  but  extends  with  equal  if  not  greater 
intensity  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  her  immense  empire  ; 
and  that  few  could  be  found,  even  in  lands  that  owe  her 
no  allegiance  as  a sovereign,  who  would  not  wilhngly 
unite  in  a tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  for  Victoria, 
as  a woman,  a mother,  and  a queen. 

During  the  present  reign  three  questions,  hitherto  un- 
determined, and  that  intimately  affect  the  personal  rights 
of  the  sovereign,  have  been  decided  by  constitutional 
authority.  They  will  fittingly  claim  our  attention  before 
we  proceed  to  define  the  pre.scnt  position  of  the  crown 
in  public  affairs.  They  concern — 

1.  The  appointment  of  Officers  of  the  Eoyal  House- 

hold. 

2.  The  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  employ  a Private 

Secretarj’. 

3.  The  constitutional  position  of  a Prince  Consort. 

1.  As  to  the  appointment  of  Members  of  the  Uousehold. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  usages  which 
have  been  incorporated  by  time  into  the  unwritten  law 
of  the  British  Constitution,  it  w'as  not  until  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.  that  it  became  customary  to  make 
alterations  in  the  household  establishment  of  our  sove- 
reigns upon  a change  of  ministry.”  But  it  is  a funda- 
mental principle  of  parliamentary  government,  that  ‘ the 
responsible  servants  of  the  crown  are  entitled  to  advise 
the  crown  in  every  point  in  which  the  royal  authority  is 
to  bo  exercised;’”  and  nothing  could  tend  more  to  en- 
feeble an  administration  than  that  certain  high  offices, 
held  during  pleasure,  should  be  altogether  beyond  their 
control.  Accordingly,  from  the  acce.«sion  of  George  III. 
it  became  a recognised  practice  to  concede  this  privilege 
to  every  successive  administration. 

” I’arl.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  412.  ” Mr.  Ponsouby,  ibid.  p.  431. 
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Thus  we  find  that  when  George  III.  dismissed  the  North  Ministry, 
in  1782,  ho  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  Earl  of  Hertford  from  tlio 
office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  which  he  had  held  for  fifteen  years  ; 
and  to  appoint  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  whom  he  disliked,  to  bo 
Treasurer  of  the  Household.  Even  the  aged  Lord  Bateman,  who 
was  the  king’s  personal  friend,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  oflice  of 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds.P  Similar  difficulties,  in  regard  to 
appointments  in  the  household,  attended  the  formation  of  the  Port- 
land Ministry  in  the  following  year.'* 

In  1812,  when  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  ministry,  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  tho 
premier,  a question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  appointment  of 
ofiicers  in  tho  royal  household  should  form  part  of  tho  proposed 
ministerial  arrangements,  or  should  bo  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  sovereign.  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  having  been  invited  by 
the  Prince  Regent  to  join  the  now  administration,  declined  to  do  so 
unless  the  actual  incumbents  of  these  ofiices  were  first  dismissed. 
The  Prince  Regent  was  advised  by  Lord  Moira,  who  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  tho  ^Vhig  leaders,  to  resist  this  stipulation ; and, 
accordingly,  the  attempt  at  a reconstruction  of  tho  cabinet  resulted 
in  failure.  But  it  has  since  come  to  light  that  the  difficulty  arose 
from  tho  unskilful  management  of  the  dispute.  The  Prince  Regent 
himself  was  quite  willing  to  allow  a change  to  bo  made  in  his  house- 
hold, and  the  officers  of  the  household  had  all  privately  resolved  to 
resign  as  soon  as  the  new  ministry  had  boon  completed,  leaving  their 
places  at  tho  disposal  of  the  now  cabinet.  Tliis  intention  had  been 
made  known  to  Sheridan,  but,  either  from  accident  or  design,  ho 
did  not  communicate  it  to  his  friends.'  In  the  subsequent  explana- 
tions in  Parliament,  it  was  admitted  that  an  incoming  administration 
had  a right  to  claim  tho  removal  of  tho  great  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, although  tho  exercise  of  such  a right  on  the  present  occasion 
was,  for  special  reasons,  deemed  inexpedient  and  impolitic.*  Tho 
principal  officers  of  tho  royal  household  are  invariably  chosen  from 
amongst  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  it  i.s 
but  reasonable  that  they  should  bo  expected  to  co-operate  with 
their  colleagues  in  the  ministry.  Moreover,  from  their  habitual 


* Fischel,  Eng.  Const,  p.  620;  as 
enmteted  by  Haydn,  Book  of  Dirai- 
ties,  p.  20i5 ; Adolphus,  Geo.  HI. 
vol.  iii.  p.  348. 

s Tomline,  I.ifo  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p. 
140  fi. ; Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  Otto. 
Hut  during  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration, 
(ieoigo  ill.  (as  he  afterwanls  told 
Mr.  Rose),  ‘ insisted  on  having  in  hia 
household  such  persons  as  he  could, 


with  comfort  to  himself,  associate 
with  occasionally.’  (Rose,  Corresp. 
vol.  ii.  p.  168.)  This  is  a privilege 
which  no  minister,  at  any  time,  would 
have  thought  of  denying  to  his  sove- 
reign. 

' Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  vii. 
p.  286 ; May,  Const.  Hist.  voL  i. 

p.  106. 

• Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  463. 
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attendance  upon  tlie  person  of  the  sovereign,  they  undoubtedly 
jwssess  means  of  influence  that  ought  not  to  be  at  the  disjwsal  of 
any  persons  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  party  in  power. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry  in  1839,  and 
before  the  difficulty  arose  between  her  Majesty  and  Sir  llolx.'rt  Peel 
respecting  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  Lord  Melbourne  informed 
the  Queen  ‘ that  it  had  been  usual  in  later  times,  when  an  adminis- 
tration was  changed,  to  change  also  the  great  officers  of  the 
household,  and  likewise  to  place  at  the  dis]x3sal  of  the  person 
entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a new  administration  those  situations 
in  the  household  which  were  held  by  members  of  either  Hou.se  of 
Parliament.'  * In  claiming  the  exercise  of  this  privilege.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  called  upon  to  form  a ministry,  assured  her  Majesty 
that  he  would  not  press  the  appointment  of  anyone  who  was  not 
personally  acceptable  to  her.  At  the  same  time  he  respectfnllj' 
urged  that,  in  view  of  the  throne  being  filled  by  a female  «5vereign, 
the  same  principle  should  bo  held  to  apply  to  the  chief  appoint- 
ments which  were  held  by  the  ladies  of  her  Majesty’s  household, 
including  the  Ladies  of  the  Betlchamber.  This  was  objected  to  by 
the  Queen,  who  doclai-ed  that  she  must  reserve  to  herself  the  whole 
of  those  appointments,  and  that  it  was  her  pleasure  that  no  change 
should  bo  made  in  the  present  incumbents.  Afterwards,  by  advice 
of  the  retiring  ministers,  her  ilajesty  wotc  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
stating  that  she  could  not  ‘ consent  to  adopt  a course  which  she 
conceived  to  bo  contrary  to  usage,  and  which  was  repugnant  to  her 
feelings.’  But,  in  point  of  fact,  nearly  all  the  ladies  of  the  court 
were  related  to  the  Whig  ministers  or  to  their  political  adherents, 
having  been  selected  by  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  when  her  Majcstj'’s 
household  was  first  organized ; thus  identifying  the  entire  Court 
with  the  ministry  of  the  day."  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
impossible  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  persevere  in  the  attempt  to  form 
a ministry.  Ho  therefore  wrote  to  her  Majesty,  and  stated  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  conunission  writh  which  he  had 
been  honoured,  ‘ that  he  should  have  that  public  proof  of  her 
Majesty’s  entire  su]>port  and  confidence  which  would  Iw  afforded  by 
the  permission  to  make  some  changes  in  that  part  of  her  Majesty’s 
household  which  her  Majesty  resolved  on  maintaining  entirely 
without  change.’  The  Melbourne  Ministry  were  then  reinstated  in 
office,  and  they  at  once  recorded  their  opinion  on  the  point  at  issue 
in  a minute  of  council,  as  follows:  ‘That  for  the  pur|K).se  of  giving 
to  the  administration  that  character  of  efficiency  and  stability,  and 
those  marks  of  the  constitutional  support  of  the  crown,  which  aro 
required  to  enable  it  to  act  usefully  to  the  public  service,  it  i.s 
reasonable  that  the  great  offices  of  the  court,  and  situations  in  the 
household  held  by  members  of  Parliament,  should  bo  included  in  the 


‘ Mirror  of  I’nrl.  IKiO,  p.  2411.  " Mny,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  128. 
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political  arrangements  made  on  a change  of  the  a<lministration ; but 
they  are  not  of  opinion  that  a similar  principle  should  be  applied  or 
extended  to  the  offices  held  by  ladie.s  in  her  Majesty’s  household.'  ’ 

But  two  years  afterwards,  when  it  l>ecamo  necessary  for  the 
Queen  to  apply  again  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  undertake  the  formation 
of  a government,  ‘no  difficulties  were  raised  on  tho  Bedchamber 
question.  Her  Majesty  was  now  sensible  that  the  position  she  had 
once  been  advised  to  assert  was  constitutionally  untenable.  The 
principle  which  Sir  R.  Peel  applied  to  the  household  has  since  been 
a<lmitted,  on  all  sides,  to  bo  constitutional.  Tho  offices  of  Mistress 
of  tho  Robes  and  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  when  held  by  ladies 
connected  with  tho  outgoing  ministers,  have  been  considered  as 
included  in  the  ministerial  arrangements.  But  Ladies  of  tho  Bed- 
chamber belonging  to  families  whose  political  connexion  has  been 
less  pronounced,  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  household, 
without  objection,  on  a change  of  ministry.’* 

2.  lis  to  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  employ  a Private 
Secretary. 

Until  the  reign  of  George  III.  none  of  the  English 
monarohs  ever  had  a private  secretaiy.  It  naturally 
formed  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  to  assist  the  sovereign  in  conducting  his  official 
correspondence ; but  such  were  the  habits  of  industry 
and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  exalted  station  wliich 
characterised  George  III.,  that  it  was  not  until  his  sight 
began  to  fail  that  he  would  permit  another  penson  to 
a.ssist  him  in  transacting  the  daily  business  of  the  crown. 
But  in  1805  his  Majesty  became  so  blind,  as  to  be  unable 
to  read  the  communications  of  his  ministers.  Averse  to 
remain  in  London,  where  his  infirmity  would  be  more 
e.xivrscd  to  public  obseiwation,  the  king  resolved  to  reside 
at  Windsor.  This  rendered  the  appointment  of  a private 
secretary  absolutely  necessary.  Accordingly,  Colonel 
Herbert  Taylor  was  appointed  to  the  office,  with  a salary 
of  2,000/.  per  annum,  which  was  paid  out  of  funds  at 


' Mirror  of  Pari.  1S.‘J1),  pp.  241f>, 
2421. 

' May,  Const  Bint. Tol.i.p.iai.  On 
the  ni'ceaaion  of  the  Derby  ministry, 
in  IHCiO,  tho  Lailies  of  the  Court  re- 
mained unohanped,  not  having  owed 


their  appointments  to  political  in- 
tlnence.  .\nd  Ixml  Torrington  con- 
tinued in  ollice  a-s  one  of  the  Lords  in 
4\' siting,  at  tho  personal  rcqiie.st  of 
her  Majestv.  (lunrJian,  July  18, 
18«0,  p.  70i. 
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the  disposal  of  the  crown,  and  never  came  under  review 
in  Parliament.  Color  el  Taylor  discharged  tire  duties  of 
this  delicate  and  confidential  office,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  liegency,  with  such  integrity,  prudence,  and 
reserve,  as  to  shield  himself  from  every  shadow  of  com- 
plaint. Nevertheless,  the  appointment  itself  was  viewed 
with  disfavour  by  many  leading  men  in  Parliament,  who 
only  refrained  from  calling  it  in  question  from  motives  of 
delicacy  towards  the  afflicted  monarch,  whose  loss  of  sight 
was  attiibutable  to  his  unceasing  devotion  to  his  public 
duties.*  When  the  Prince  Regent  was  called  to  the 
throne,  he  appointed  his  friend  Colonel  M‘Mahon,  who 
was  at  the  time  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
a privy  councillor,  to  be  his  private  secretary  and  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Purse,  with  the  same  salary  as  his  prede- 
cessor, but  with  the  important  difference  that  it  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  Treasury,  thereby  rendering  Colonel 
M‘Mahon  a public  officer.  This  transaction  gave  rise  to 
an  animated  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After 
the  ‘ Official  Gazette  ’ had  appeared,  announcing  the 
appointment,  enquiries  were  made  of  ministers,  on  March 
23,  1812,  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case ; and  on  April  14, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  moved  for  a copy  of  the  appointment, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  upon  it  a resolution  of  cen- 
sure, or  a declaration  of  the  inutility  of  the  office.  Mi-. 
Wynn  urged  that  the  appointment  was  wholly  unpre- 
cedented, except  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Taylor,  which 
was  purely  a private  affair,  arising  out  of  the  king's  in- 
firmity ; and  that  ‘ it  was  a most  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceeding to  allow  the  secrets  of  the  council  to  pass  through 
a third  person,’  thereby  subjecting  the  advice  of  cabinet 
ministers  to  their  sovereign  ‘ to  the  revision  of  his  private 
secretary.’  Ministers  opposed  the  motion,  contending 
that  the  Prince  Regent,  who  had  not  been  trained  to 
habits  of  busine.ss  like  his  father,  stood  in  need  of  the 


• Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxii.  pp.  121,  .‘W2,  301. 
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services  of  a private  secretary  to  assist  him  in  his  private 
correspondence,  and  to  relieve  the  bodily  inannal  labour 
which  the  immense  amount  of  public  business  requiring 
the  attention  of  the  crown  unavoidably  entailed.  This 
office,  moreover,  was  not  one  of  responsibility,  and  would 
not  encroach  upon  the  province  or  responsiliility  of  any 
minister.  Ministers  of  the  crown  would  still  be  the  legal 
and  constitutional  organa  through  which  all  the  public 
business  must  be  transacted.  On  a division  Mr.  Wynn's 
motion  was  negatived,  by  a majority  of  76.  The  Op[)Osi- 
tion,  however,  determined  to  renew  the  attack,  on  the 
special  ground  that  the  appointment,  unlike  that  of  Colonel 
Taylor,  had  bc*en  made  a public,  one.  But  on  June  15, 
Lord  Ciistlereagh  informed  the  House  that  the  Prince 
Eegent  had  been  pleased  to  direct  that  Colonel  M‘Mahon’s 
salary  should  be  paid  out  of  his  privy  purse.  The  Opiio- 
sition  then  agreed  to  let  the  matter  drop  ; and  Colonel 
M‘Malion  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1817.^ 

Both  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  had  their  private 
secretaries  ; Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  the  faithful  secretary  of 
George  III.,  having  been  reappointed  to  this  office  by 
King  William.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
when  prime  minister,  that  no  objection  was  ever  made 
to  these  appointments,  notwithstanding  that  ‘ these  men 
must  of  necessity  have  known  and  were  able  to  have 
given  advice,  or  to  have  disclosed  everything,  if  they  had 
thought  fit,  although  neither  of  them  was  a privy  coun- 
cillor.’* It  is  triie  that  on  one  occasion,  as  we  have  seen, 
William  IV.  made  his  private  secretary  the  medium  of 
giving  expression  to  his  wishes  to  certain  peers,  in  regard 
to  their  conduct  upon  a great  public  question,  in  a very 


' Part  Peb.  toI.  p.  470 ; Ann.  retained  the  office  until  the  Kinfr'g 
llcjr.  1H17,  p.  147.  M'Mahon  -n-a.-)  death,  in  18.‘10.  (Sir  B.  C.  Brodie’g 
Bucceeded,  in  hia  office  of  Keeper  of  Work.x,  toL  i.  p.  77.) 
the  Privv  Purse,  by  Sir  Benjamin  • Hans.  Den.  vol.  exxx.  p.  06. 
Bloomfield,  who,  in  1H22,  was  re-  And  see  Nicolas,  Pref.  to  Pro.  Privy 
placed  by  Sir  Wm.  Knighton,  who  Coun.  vol.  vi.  p.  cxxxiv.  n. 
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irregular  manner;*  and  this  circumstance  may  have  led 
a recent  German  commenUitor  on  the  English  Constitu- 
tion to  state,  that  since  the  accession  of  lier  present 
Majesty  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  dispense  -with 
the  appointment  of  a private  sef-relaiy,  ‘ experience 
having  shown  that  by  such  inlluence  William  IV. ’s  in- 
dependence of  the  reigning  parties  had  become  too 
great.’*’  But  no  authority  is  given  for  this  statement,  and 
it  does  not  agree  either  with  tlie  facts  of  the  case,  or  with 
the  declaration  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  above  quoted. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  was  then  first  minister  of  the  crown,  determined  to 
act  also  as  her  Majesty’s  private  secretary.  This  was 
avowedly  a mere  temporary  arrangement,  for  it  was  under- 
taken in  the  hojie — which,  liappily,  was  speedily  realised 
— that  her  Majesty  would  verj^  soon  contnict  a marriage, 
which  would  enable  the  duties  of  private  secreUiry  to  be 
approj)riately  transferred  to  the  royal  consort.  Never- 
theless, the  assumption  by  llie  prime  minister  of  such  a 
position  towards  the  Queen,  under  an}"  circumstances,  was 
truly  characterised  by  Lord  Aberdeen  as  an  ‘ unconstitu- 
tional ’ proceeding being  calculated  to  impair  the  free 
exercise  of  the  royal  judgment,  under  the  plausible  pre- 
text of  assisting  the  sovereign  in  tlie  performance  of  her 
onerous  functions.  But  Ave  arc  safe  in  concluding  tliat 
no  such  intention  inlluenced  Lord  Melbourne  upon  this 
occasion,  and  that  his  sole  desire  was  to  afford  to  his 
royal  mistress,  in  her  youth  and  inexperience,  the  benefit 
of  his  matured  acquaintance  with  the  routine  of  govern- 
ment. After  her  Majesty’s  marriage  Avith  Prince  Albert, 
his  Iloyal  Highness,  AA'ith  the  sanction  of  the  ministers  of 
the  croAvn,  a.ssumed  the  duties  of  tlie  Queen’s  jiriA-ate 
secretar}".  He  Avas  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  office,  not 
merely  by  his  admirable  personal  qualities  and  high 
attainment.s,  but  from  his  position  as  husband  and  alter 


* See  mite,  p.  ISO.  ' lliui.t.  Dtb.  vol.  exxx.  p.  Ol). 
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djo  of  the  Queen.'*  He  acquitted  himself  of  the  duties 
which  thus  devolved  upon  liim  to  the  admiration  of  all 
parties,  as  well  as  to  the  inestimable  benefit  of  his  queen 
and  country.  Further  remarks  upon  this  painful  topic 
must  be  reserved  for  our  next  section.  Sufiice  it  here 
to  add,  that  whatever  attempts  may  have  been  made 
to  supply,  in  this  respect,  the  great  lo.ss  which  her 
Majesty  has  sustained  in  the  premature  decease  of  her 
lamented  consort,  by  the  appointment  of  another  private 
secretarjq  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  such  an  olfice  ; and  that  the  great  and  increasing 
amount  of  routine  duty  devolving  upon  an  English  sove- 
reign at  the  present  day,  as  well  a.s  a consideration  of  the 
altered  position  of  the  crown  towards  the  membei’s  of  the 
administration  since  the  establishment  of  parliamentary 
government,  alike  justify  and  require  the  appointment.* 

3.  The  comtitutional  poftition  of  a Prince  Conmrt. 

The  position  of  a queen-consort  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm.  She  has  her  own 
privileges  and  rights.  She  has  important  duties  to  per- 
form as  head  of  the  court,  in  maintaining  its  chgnity  and 
respectability  ; and  by  her  example  and  authority  she  is 
enabled  to  exercise  a direct  influence  over  the  mannei-s 
of  so(;iety,  and  especially  of  the  female  portion  of  it.  But 
the  constitution  has  assigned  no  definite  place  to  the  hus- 
band of  a reigning  queen.  The  only  precedent  in  English 
history,  since  the  Revolution,  of  this  peculiar  and  difficult 
position  is  that  of  I’rince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband 
of  Queen  Anne  ; but  this  prince  was  destitute  of  the 
ability  and  strength  of  character  which  should  have  made 
him  an  active  and  efficient  helpmate  to  his  wife  and 
sovereign.'  It  was  reserved  for  Prince  Albert,  by  the 


**  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  cxxx.  pp.  07,  tbe  IIou#*ehold,  now  acta  as  the 
lOo.  Queen’s  Privati*  Secretary. 

• Sir  T.  M.  Biddulph,  M;i^ter  of  • Jixlinb.  Rev.  Jan.  lp(62,  Art  viii. 
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rare  combination  of  admirable  qualities  with  which  lie 
was  endowed,  to  create  for  himself  a jxisition  of  ]ire- 
eraineut  usefulness,  without  trenching  in  the  slightest 
degree  upon  the  limits  within  whicli,  as  the  husband  of 
his  sovereign,  he  was  uecessarilj’  conlined.  Called  to  his 
exalted  station  at  a very  early  age,  he  diligently  apphed 
himself  to  the  study  of  our  laws  and  institutions,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  qualified  to  afibrd  to  the  crown  dheient 
aid  and  counsel  in  the  discharge  of  its  onerous  functions. 
On  September  11,  1840,  about  eight  months  after  his 
marriage,  and  a few  days  after  the  completion  of  his 
twenty-first  year.  Prince  Albert  was  introiluced,  by  her 
Majesty’s  command,  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  board,  which  he  never  afterwards  failed  to 
attend  ; and  the  rank  conceded  to  him  there  was,  naturally, 
immediately  next  to  the  sovereign,  llis  Royal  Highness 
Avas  not  a member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  had  there- 
fore no  place  formally  assigned  to  him  for  the  public 
expression  of  his  pei"sonal  opinions  upon  political  ques- 
tions. In  this  respect  his  position  was  anaU)gous  to  that 
of  the  Queen  herself.  As  the  consort  of  his  sovereign,  he 
was  in  fact  her  alter  ego  ; and  it  Avas  in  this  capacity,  not 
merely  from  his  being  a member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
that  he  was  constitutionally  empoAvered  to  attend  at 
every  conference  between  the  Queen  and  her  ministers.' 
Generally  present  at  such  times,  he  always  took  part  in 
the  discussions  Avith  tact,  abilit}-,  and  discretion.  As  aa'c 
have  already  seen,  the  prince,  Avith  the  express  sanction 
of  the  ministers  of  the  croAvn,  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
Queen’s  private  secretary,  and  in  that  capacity  was  per- 
mitted to  i)cruse  all  public  despatches  that  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Queen,  and  all  the  confidential  communications 
of  ministers.  U])on  his  retirement  from  office  in  1841, 
Lord  Melbourne  took  occasion  to  congratulate  her  Majesty 
upon  ‘ the  inestimable  adAanUxge  she  pos.sessed  in  being 


' Ixird  Cnmplxdl,  in  Iliuns,  J)eb.  vol.  cx.vx.  p.  10.3. 
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able  to  avail  herself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  her 
royal  consort,’  and  asserted  his  conviction  that  she  could 
not  do  better  ‘ than  to  have  recourse  to  liim  when  it  was 
needed,  and  to  rely  upon  him  with  confidence.’* 

In  a work  wliich  has  been  lately  published,  by  the  His  place 
express  permi.ssion  of  the  Ciueen  herself,  we  have  Prince 
Albert’s  own  definition  of  his  place  and  duties.  He  says 
tlie  position  of  ‘ the  consort  and  confidential  adviser  and 
assistant  of  a female  sovereign’  ‘is  a most  peculiar  and 
delicate  one.  Whilst  a female  sovereign  has  a great  many 
disadvantages  in  comjiarison  with  a king,  yet  if  she  is 
married,  and  her  husband  understands  and  does  his  dut}', 
her  position,  on  the  other  hand,  has  many  compensating 
advantages,  and,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  found  even  to 
be  stronger  than  that  of  a male  sovereign.  But  this 
requires  that  the  husband  should  entirely  sink  his  own 
individual  existence  in  that  of  his  wife  ; that  he  should 
aim  at  no  power  by  himself  or  for  himself ; should  shun 
all  ostenhition,  assume  no  separate  responsibility  before 
the  public,  but  make  his  position  entirely  a part  of  hers ; 
fill  up  every  gap  which,  as  a woman,  slie  would  naturally 
leave  in  the  e.xercise  of  her  regal  functions ; continually 
and  anxiously  watch  every  part  of  the  public  business,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any  moment, 
in  any  of  the  multifarious  and  difficult  questions  or  duties 
brought  before  her — sometimes  international,  sometimes 
politicid,  or  social,  or  personal.  As  the  natural  head  of 
her  finnily,  superintendent  of  her  household,  manager  of 
her  private  affairs,  sole  co?)Jidentinl  adviser  in  politics,  and 
only  assisUint  in  her  communications  with  the  officers  of 
the  government,  he  is,  besides  the  husband  of  the  queen, 
the  tutor  of  the  royal  children,  the  private  secretary  of 
the  sovereign,  and  her  permanent  minister.”' 

How  thoroughly  Prince  Albert  fulfilled  the  multifarious 


• Ilims.  Deb.  vol.  exxx.  p.  97.  " Prince  .Albert’s  Speecbes,  &c., 
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duties  of  liis  diflicult  and  delicate  position,  Avhich  he  has 
thus  graphically  desci  ibed,  is  well  known  to  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  the  British  nation,  who  have  never  ceased  to 
mourn  his  loss.  Tlie  (iucen  herself,  in  a few  lines  which 
she  has  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  work  from  which  the 
above  quotation  has  been  made,  beai-s  her  tender  and 
touching  testimony  to  ‘ the  ever-present,  watchful,  faithful, 
invaluable  aid  which  she  received  from  the  Prince  Consort 
in  the  conduct  of  the  public  business;’  thereby  ‘pro- 
claiming the  irreparable  loss  to  the  public  service,  as  well 
as  to  heisielf  and  to  her  family,  which  the  prince’s  death 
has  occasioned.’’ 

The  constitutionality  of  Prince  Albert’s  position,  as  well 
as  the  wisdom  and  prudence  with  which  he  maintained  it, 
have  been  recognised  bj'  all  the  leading  sUitcsmcn  of 
England  who  liave  held  ofiTice  during  the  hist  twenty 
years.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1854,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  the  ])rincipal  memlx-rs  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Opposition,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
for  the  public  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject, during  the  debate  upon  tlie  address  in  answer  to 
the  speech  fiom  the  throne.  A portion  of  the  press  had 
rer.*ently  indulged  in  unwarrantable  atUicks  upon  the 
prince,  for  ‘interference’  in  jxditics,  and  c^specially  in  the 
affairs  of  the  anny.  The  prime  minister,  Ijord  Aberdeen, 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  defending  his  Royid  High- 
ness from  the  unjust  aspersions  upon  his  character,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  defining  his  proper  sphere  of  duty 
in  regard  to  the  executive  government.  He  stated  that 
Prince  Albert  had,  with  great  self-denial  and  discretion, 
declined  to  accept  the  oflice  of  commander-in-cluef  of  the 
British  army,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  would  consent  to  succeed 


* rrinco  .VlbPrt’s  Spcpclies,  X’c.,  memoir  of  Prince  .‘Ulicrf  wliicii  1ms 
p.  07.  IlisHoval  Iliplmessdepnried  yet  iippenird,  is  to  be  found  in  tlio 
this  life  on  the  14th  I>ecember  IStU,  .Vnnmil  Uegister  for  1802,  pp.  482— 
nfter  a very  brief  illness.  The  best  602. 
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him  in  tliat  post ; and  tliat  liis  alleged  ‘ interference  with 
the  biLsincss  of  the  army,’  had  been  no  more  than  his 
po.sition  a.s  a field-marshal  and  colonel-commanding 
certain  regiments,  and  one  acting  on  behalf  of  a female 
sovereign,  amply  justified.  The  commander-in-chief, 
Ijord  Ilardinge,  corroborated  this  statement.  Lords 
Derby  and  Camjibell  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Lord 
John  llii.ssell  and  Mr.  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commou.s, 
c.\pre.ssed  their  entire  .satisfaction  -with  this  explanation, 
and  their  cordial  approval  of  the  conduct  of  Prince  Albert 
in  his  position  of  confidential  adviser  of  the  Queen.*'  Full 
particulars  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his  Hoy;d 
Highness  declined  the  honourable  post  of  commander-in- 
ehief,  so  earne.stly  pre.ssed  upon  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  will  be  found  in  a memonindum  prefi.xed  to 
the  collection  of  the  prince’s  sj)ceches  above  mentioned. 
The  forbearance  and  self-denial  exercised  by  Prince  Albert 
upon  this  occasion  rellects  the  highest  credit  upon  him. 
He  justly  felt  that  the  a.s.sumption  of  the  charge  of  a great 
executive  department  would  interfere  with  the  performance 
of  the  duties  which  properly  belonged  to  him  as  the 
coiLsort  of  the  sovereign,  and  which  no  one  but  himself 
coidd  adequately  fulfil. 

We  have  further  evidence,  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
shoidd  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Prince  Albert  discharged  the  difficult  ta.sk  he 
had  undertaken,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  brief  but 
well-spent  life.  He  says  that  the  prince’s  conduct  uni- 
formly exhibited  proofs  of  a consummate  judgment,  and 
wiis  chanicterised  by  a constant  deference  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  With  strong 
political  convictions,  and  a decided  o])inion  on  the  political 
questions  of  the  day,  which  he  expressed  and  defended 


Hansard's  Ucimtea,  in  both  of  Parliament,  on  February  R, 
Houses,  for  .fnimarv  .‘11,  1M4.  Ami  aft..r  his  dcoease,  and  eapm  iallv  the 

see  the  eulogiuiu.s’pronoiinced  upon  .speeches  of  F.arl  Jtuasell  and  of  Mr. 
the  I’rinoe  Consort,  in  b<ith  House.s  Disraeli. 
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with  great  ability,  his  course  was  invariably  straightfonvard 
and  patriotic.  ‘ llis  induence  in  j)ublic  aflairs  was  at  once 
so  genial  and  s<5  salutary,  that,  like  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  was  unfelt.  He  hit  the  exact  mean  on 
Avhich  authority  rests  in  a fi'ee  country,  and  he  contributed 
to  make  the  crown  act  as  the  adju.sting  balance  of  our 
institutions  at  home,  and  of  our  policy  abroad.’  lie 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  eveiy  question  of  foreign 
policy,  and  of  every  point  of  domestic  administration,  ‘ the 
principles  of  a statesman,  rather  than  the  interests  of  a 
politician  ; and  as  his  position  had  placed  him  beyond 
the  region  in  which  men  contend  for  political  power,  he 
sought,  without  di.stinction  of  parties  or  jxjrsons,  to  apply 
his  dignified,  liberal,  and  honest  ndc  of  life  to  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  greatest  objects  to  which  he  turned  his 
clear  and  comprehensive  mind.’* 

With  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  widely-extended 
field — hitherto  untrorlden  by  royal  footsteps — wherein 
his  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  influences  of  his 
exalted  station,  could  be  suitably  employed.  Prince  Albert 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  encouragement  of  eveiy 
social  movement  which  sought  to  advance  the  industrial, 
educational,  or  moral  interests  of  the  people.  He  lent 
his  aid  and  countenance  to  the  promotion  of  science  and 
the  arts,  and  was  always  ready  to  foster  every  undertak- 
ing that  gave  promise  of  contributing  to  develope  the 
resources  of  the  empire,  or  of  assisting  her  friendlv  and 
successful  rivalry  with  other  countries  in  the  arts  of 
peace. 

The  loss  which  the  nation  has  susUuned  in  the  death  of 
this  illustrious  man  has,  unhappily,  deprived  our  enquiry 
into  the  constitutional  standing  of  a prince-consort  of  its 
immediate  practical  value ; nevertheless,  the  example  of 
his  life  is  of  incalculable  service  to  the  cause  of  monarchy, 
as  it  serves  to  illustrate  and  define  the  status  of  tlie 

' Right  lion.  W.  \.  Mas.H‘y,  in  Ediiib.  Roview,  Jan.  1802,  Art.  viii. 
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sovereign  in  tlie  existing  development  of  tlie  British  con- 
stitution, and  also  to  exemplify  the  value  and  extent  of 
the  inlluence  Avhich  may  be  rightfully  exercised  by  one 
who  is  politically  identified  with  the  occupant  of  the 
throne,  and  who  yet  fills  a pei-sonally  irresponsible  posi- 
tion,” without  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  respon- 
sible government. 

We  now  proceed  to  define,  more  particularly,  the 
constitutional  position  of  the  British  sovereign.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  in  a system  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  administered  in  England,  the  personal  will 
of  the  monarch  can  only  find  public  expression  through 
, ollicial  channels,  or  in  the  performance  of  acts  of  state 
which  have  been  advised  or  agreed  to  by  responsible 
ministers ; and  that  the  responsible  servants  of  the  cro\vn 
are  entitled  to  advise  the  sovereign  in  every  instance 
wherein  the  royal  authority  is  to  be  exercised.  In  other 
words,  the  public  authority  of  the  crown  in  England  is 
exercised  only  in  acts  of  representation,  or  through  the 
medium  of  ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  every  public  act  of  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  for  the 
general  policy  of  the  government  which  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  administer.  This  has  been  tenned  the 
theory  of  Royal  Impersonality.  But  the  impersonality  of 
the  crown  oidy  extends  to  direct  acts  of  government. 
The  sovereign  retains  full  discretionary  powers  for  de- 
liberating and  determining  upon  every  recommendation 
which  is  tendered  for  the  royal  sanction  by  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  ; and,  as  every  important  act  of  administra- 
tion must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  crown,  the 
sovereign,  in  criticising,  confirming,  or  disallowing  the  same, 
is  enabled  to  e.xercise  an  active  and  intelligent  control 
over  the  government  of  the  country. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  royalty,  much  must 
always  depend  upon  the  capacity  and  personal  character 


" Earl  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxv.  pp.  27,  60. 
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of  the  reigninpr  monarch.  It  ha.s  been  well  ol)sen-e<l,  by 
a sagacious  political  writer,  that  ‘ a wise  aucl  able  sovereign 
ran  exercise  in  the  councils  which  he  necessarily  shares 
whatever  authority  belongs  to  his  character,  to  his  judg- 
ment, and,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  his  unequalled  ex- 
perience. A lifelong  tenure  of  office,  ensuring  an  unin- 
terrupted familiarity  with  public  business,  gives  a king  a 
considerable  advantage  over  even  veteran  ministers ; and 
the  undefinable  influence  of  .supreme  rank  is  in  itself  a 
substantial  basis  of  power.’"  But  in  order  to  discharge 
his  functions  aright,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  sovereign 
should  be  ready  and  willing  to  labour,  zealously  and 
unremittingly,  in  his  high  vocation ; otherwise  he  will 
be  unable  to  cope  with  the  multifarious  and  peiqdexing 
details  of  government,  or  to  exercise  that  controlling 
power  over  state  affairs  which  properly  a])pertains  to  the 
crown.  On  the  other  hand,  a sovereign  who,  from  what- 
ever cause,  is  indifferent  to  the  exercise  of  his  kingly 
functions,  may  neglect  the  administrativ^e  part  of  his  duties, 
and,  if  he  be  served  bj^  competent  ministers,  the  comTiion- 
wealth  wall  suffer  no  immediate  damage.  But,  in  such  a 
case,  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  monarchical  element 
in  the  constitution  is  impaired,  and  is  rendered  liable  to 
permanent  deprivation.®  Moreover,  while  a .sovereign 
may  forego  the  active  control  of  the  affairs  of  state  witli- 
out  apparent  pubhc  loss,  provided  his  ministers  are  able 
and  patriotic,  the  moment  political  power  falls  into  the 
hands  of  self-seeking  and  unscrupulous  men,  the  nation  is 
deprived  of  the  chen^k  which  a vigilant  monarch  alone 
can  maintain — a check  no  less  valuable  becau.se  unseen, 
l)ut  which  may  suffice,  upon  an  emergency,  to  save  the 
country  from  the  effects  of  rnisgoverument.  For  the 


" Saturday  Keview,  Koveratwr  8,  kinp.  Itagtdiot,  on  tlic  Enpli.di  Con- 
1802.  And  see  sonic  wfiphty  remarks  stitutioii,  in  tlic  Fortnightly  IScvicw 
in  the  same  journal,  for  .luiic  4, 18t!4,  for  October  15,  18t>5,  jij>.  COo-tKltt. 
in  an  article  on  ‘ Foreign  Influence.’  " Seo  liagehot'a  paper,  above 
Sec  also,  on  the  advantages  deriv.ihlo  cited,  pp.  CKk-012. 
from  the  experience  of  a sagacious 
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sovereign  can  alwaj's  dismiss  a ministry,  and  summon 
another  to  liis  councils,  provided  he  does  so  not  for  mere 
personal  consideratioirs,  but  for  rerisons  of  state  policy, 
which  the  incoming  administration  can  explain  and  justify 
to  the  satisfiotion  of  Tarliament.  This  branch  of  the 
royal  prerogative  will  hereafter  engage  our  attention  more 
fuily. 

It  need  scarcely  be  urged  that  the  possession  of  a high 
personal  character  and  a cultivated  intellect  are  of  >ntal 
consequence  to  the  sovereign,  to  fit  him  for  his  rightful 
position  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  state.  They  enable 
him  to  subject  every  recommendation  of  his  ministers  to 
the  scrutiny  of  an  intelligent  and  impartial  mind,  intent 
only  upon  the  promotion  of  the  public  good  ; and  should 
such  a necessity  unfortunately  arise,  a prudent  and  sfiga- 
cious  monaich  can  do  much  to  moderate  party  asperities, 
rebuke  selfish  and  unworthy  aims,  and  encourage  patriotism, 
b)’^  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  ministers  of  the  crown  a 
healthy  moral  influence,  similar  to  that  which  proceed.^ 
from  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

And  on  the  wider  field  of  national  pursuits,  while  the 
individuality  of  the  sovereign  is  debarred  from  active 
exercise,  except  through  the  agency  of  responsible  minis- 
ters, the  moral  influence  of  the  crown,  as  a means  of  pro- 
moting the  public  welfare,  is  of  incalculable  weight  and 
value.  It  properly  devolves  upon  the  constitutional 
sovereigns  of  England  to  employ  this  powerful  influence 
for  the  encouragement  of  public  and  private  morality, 
for  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  for  the  diffusion  of 
civilisation  among  their  people.''  The  favour  of  the  king 
is  always  an  object  of  honourable  ambition,  find,  when 
worthily  bestowed,  will  nerve  the  arm  and  excite  the 
brain  to  deeds  which  deseiwe  a nation’s  gratitude,  and 
bring  renown  upon  the  whole  empire. 

With  such  advantages  resulting  from  monarchical  rule. 


f See  Ilarrisou  on  Civilisation,  pp.  291-204. 
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it  were  vain  to  imagine  tliat,  beraiise  tlie  dirert  inter- 
ference of  tiie  <Town  in  acts  of  government  is  forbidden 
by  tlie  spirit  of  the  (constitution,  therefore  royalty  has 
ceased  to  be  anytliing  but  an  emjjty  phantom  or  a costly 
patieant.  Though  divested,  by  the  gi’owth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  j)olitical  institutions,  of  direct  political  power, 
the  crown  has  still  retained  immense  personal  and  s(X‘ial 
influence  for  good  or  evil.  ‘ The  king’s  name  is  a tower 
of  strength  and  without  the  blessing  of  headship,  in  tlie 
person  of  an  hereditary  sovereign,  the  time-honoured  in- 
stitutions of  England  would  sink  at  once  to  the  level  of 
a democracy,  and  the  gcKxl  government  of  the  countiy 
■would  be  jeopardised,  if  not  overthrown,  by  the  strife 
and  cupidity  of  rival  factions  contending  for  the  mastery.’ 
One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  regal  func- 
tions is  that  wherein  the  crown,  as  ‘ the  symbol  of  national 
sovereignty,’  appears  in  jniblic  for  the  jierfonnance  of 
tho.se  acts  of  state  which  peculiarly  ajrpcrtain  to  the  kingly 
office — such  as  the  opening  and  proroguing  of  Parliament, 
the  holding  of  public  receptions,  of  ceremonials  for  con- 
ferring marks  of  distinction  and  royal  favour  upon  par- 
ticular persons,  and  the  like.  These  duties,  while  they 
frequently  entail  heavy  burdens  upon  the  sovereign,  cannot 
be  intermitted — except  for  unavoidable  causes,  and  for  a 
limited  time— without  impairing  the  dignit}’  and  influence 
of  the  crown  itself.  The  presence  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  dispensing  favoui’s,  or  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  high  acts  of  state,  affords  oijpoi’tunity  for 
the  ]jublic  expres.sion  of  the  loyalty  or  personal  devotion 
of  the  people  to  their  king.  This  elevated  Christian 
sentiment  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  uniting  together  the 
ruler  and  the  subject,  so  that  fidelity  and  attachment  to 
the  monarchy  becomes  a part  of  the  national  life.'  But 
‘ loyalty  needs  to  be  stimulated  by  external  display,  by 


1 See  Cox,  Kn((.  Oovt.  p.  C.‘14. 

' On  this  point,  see  Austin,  Plea  for  the  Constitution,  p.  37. 
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the  pomp  and  circumstanoe  of  power,  by  all  the  kindly 
feelings  which  personal  intercourse  creates  between  sove- 
reign and  subject.  If  a sovereign  omits  to  keep  it  alive 
bj'  such  means,  he  leaves  unfulfilled  that  one  function 
w'hich  no  one  else  can  jierfonn  in  his  stead.’’  Moreover, 
notwithstanding  the  sujireme  political  power  which  is  con- 
centred in  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister  for  the  time 
being,  the  court,  presided  over  by  the  sovereign,  is  still  Soo.'®*  p™- 
the  highest  point  in  the  social  scale.  No  prime  minister, 
or  leader  of  a political  party,  can  attempt  to  vie  with  his 
sovereign  in  this  particular.  The  personal  preeminence 
of  the  king  invests  himself  and  his  surroundings  with  a 
dignity  which  is  absolute  and  unapproachable.  The  most 
elevated  position  in  English  society  is  thereby  withdrawn 
from  the  arena  of  political  competition,  which  is  an  in- 
calculable Ixniefit  to  the  whole  community.  Were  it 
otherwise,  ‘ politics  would  ofler  a prize  too  dazzling  for 
mankind.’  If,  in  addition  to  the  immense  advantages 
that  at  present  attend  upon  a succes.sfid  parliamentary 
aireer,  ‘ the  highest  social  rank  was  to  be  .scrambled  for 
in  the  House  of  Commou.s,  the  number  of  social  adven- 
turers there  would  be  incalculably  more  numerous,  and 
indefinitely  more  eager;’  and  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance would  be  given  to  a force  which  is  ‘ already 
perilously  great. From  all  these  disturbing  influences, 
the  political  system  of  England  has  been  preserved  by  the 
position  assigned  to  the  Englisli  monarch. 

The  foregoing  definition  of  the  true  place  and  work 
of  the  sovereign  in  the  British  Constitution,  as  now  ad- 
ministered, may  be  suitably  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
recorded  opinions  of  eminent  statesmen  of  our  o\vn  day 
upon  this  to|)ic.  Ixird  Brougham,  in  his  ‘ Historical 
Sketches,’  has  the  following  weighty  remarks : ‘ The 
question  is,  Does  the  king  of  this  countrj*  hold  a real 


• Saturday  Itoviow,  March  20,  nifrlitlv  Review,  .\iigust  l.">,  ISC.'), 

1S04.  !>[.:  u»),  no. 

* Ragehot,  Eiig.  Const,  in  Fort- 
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or  only  a nominal  office  ? Is  he  merely  a form,  or  is  he 
a substantive  power  in  our  mixed  and  balanced  constitu- 
tion? Some  maintain — iiay,  it  is  a prevailing  opinion 
among  certain  authorities  of  no  mean  rank — that  the 
sovereign,  having  chosen  his  ministers,  assigns  over  to 
them  the  whole  executive  power.  They  treat  him  as  a 
kind  of  trustee  for  a temporaiy  use,  to  preseiwe,  as  it 
were,  some  contingent  estate ; or  a provisional  assignee, 
to  hold  the  property  of  an  insolvent  for  a day,  and  then 
divest  himself  of  the  estate  by  assigning  it  over.  They 
regard  the  only  power  really  vested  in  the  crown  to  be 
the  choice  of  ministers,  and  even  the  exercise  of  this  to 
be  controlled  by  Parliament.  They  reduce  the  king  more 
completely  to  the  condition  of  a state  pageant,  or  state 
cj’iiher,  than  one  of  Abbe  Sieyes’  constitutions  did,  when 
he  pro^wsed  to  have  a grand  functionarj-  with  no  power 
except  to  give  away  offices ; upon  which  Napoleon,  then 
First  Consul,  to  whom  the  proposition  was  tendered,  asked 
if  it  well  became  him  to  be  made  a “ Cochon  k Tengrais 
k la  somme  de  trois  milhons  par  an?””  The  English 
animal,  according  to  the  "^Tiig  doctrine,  much  more 
nearly  answers  this  somewhat  coarse  description ; for 
the  Abbe’s  plan  was  to  give  his  royal  beast  a substantial 
voice  in  the  distribution  of  all  patronage,  while  our  lion 
is  only  to  have  the  sad  prerogative  of  naming  whom- 
soever the  Parliament  choose.s,  and  eating  his  own  mess 
in  quiet. 

‘ Now,  with  all  the  disposition  in  the  world  to  desire 
that  the  royal  prerogative  shoidd  be  restricted,  and  the 
will  of  the  nation  govern  the  national  affairs,  we  cannot 
comprehend  this  theory  of  a monarchy.  It  assigns  to  the 
crown  either  far  too  much  revenue,  or  far  too  little 
power.  To  jiay  a million  a year,  or  more,  for  a nanu;, 
seems  absurdly  extravagant.  To  affect  living  under  a 
kingly  government,  and  yet  suffer  no  kind  of  kingly 


“ A liog  to  1«!  fatted  at  the  rate  of  li?0,000/.  n year. 
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power,  seems  extravagantly  absurd.  Surely  the  meaning 
of  having  a sovereign  is,  that  his  voice  should  be  heard, 
and  liis  influence  felt,  in  the  administration  of  public 
afl'airs.  The  diflerent  orders  of  the  state  have  a right  to 
look  towards  that  high  quarter  all  in  their  turn  for  sup- 
port, when  their  rights  are  invaded  by  one  another’s 
encroachments,  or  to  claim  the  royal  umj)irage  when 
their  mutual  conflicts  cannot  be  settled  by  mutual  con- 
cessions ; and  unless  the  whole  notion  of  a mixal  mon- 
archy, and  a balance  of  tliree  powers,  is  a mere  fiction 
and  a dream,  the  royal  portion  of  the  composition  must 
be  .allowed  to  have  some  power  to  produce  the  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  denied  that 
George  HI.  sought  to  rule  U)0  much — it  is  not  maintained 
that  he  had  a right  to  be  perpetually  .sacrificing  all  other 
considerations  to  the  preseiwation  or  extension  of  his 
prerogative  : but  that  he  only  discharged  the  duty  of  his 
station  by  thinking  for  himself,  acting  according  to  his  con- 
scientious opinions,  and  using  his  influence  for  giving  these 
opinions  effect,  cannot  be  denied.’ . . . ‘ George  III.  set  one 
example  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  times.  lie 
refused  to  be  made  a state  puppet  in  his  minister’s  hands, 
and  to  let  his  name  be  used  either  by  men  whom  he 
despised,  or  for  purposes  which  he  disapproved.  Nor 
oiuld  anyone  ever  accuse  him  of  ruling  by  favourites  ; 
still  less  could  anyone,  by  preteniling  to  be  the  jieople’s 
choice,  impo.se  himself  on  his  vigorous  understanding.’^ 
Again,  in  his  ‘ Political  Philosophy,’  Lord  Brougham 
interprets  the  British  Constitution  as  intenchng  that  the 
opinions  of  the  monarch  should  have  a sensible  weight, 
even  against  tlie  most  conflicting  sentiments  of  the  people 
and  of  the  peers,  and  that  the  individual  monarch  should 
be  a substantive  part  of  the  political  system,  as  a check 
on  the  other  branches.* 


’ Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  ' Vol.  iii.  p.  302.  Hut  see  Mr. 
in  the  Time  of  tieorifo  III.,  first  Senior's  comments  upon  this  passiijfe, 
series,  edit.  1830,  pp.  12-14.  in  liis  Historical  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  .'147. 
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In  his  Essay  on  Parliainentarj'  Government,*  Lord  Grey 
thus  expresses  himself : — ‘ There  is  a furtlier  sifeguard 
against  abuse,  in  its  being  requisite  tliat  the  ministers  of 
tlie  crown  should  obtain  its  direct  sanction  for  all  their 
most  important  measures.  The  crown,  it  is  true,  seldom 
refuses  to  act  upon  the  advice  deliberately  pressed  upon 
it  by  its  servants,  nor  could  it  do  so  frequently  without 
creating  great  inconvenience.  But  the  sovereigns  of  this 
countiy  nevertheless  may,  and  generally  have  exercised 
much  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  government ; 
and  in  extreme  cases  the  power  of  the  crown  to  refuse 
its  consent  to  what  is  proj)osed  by  its  servants,  may  be 
used  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  nation.  A refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  sanction  measures  which 
the  ministers  persi.st  in  recommending  as  indispensable, 
is  indeed  a legitimate  ground  for  their  resignation : and 
if  the  question  which  leads  to  this  is  one  on  which  they 
have  the  support  of  public  opinion,  they  must  in  tlie  end 
prevail.  But  if  this  high  power  is  exercised  with  wisdom, 
and  is  reserved  for  great  emergencies,  the  crown  may 
generally  calculate  on  the  support  of  the  nation  in  re- 
fusing to  sanction  measures  improperly  pressed  upon  it 
by  its  ministers,  especially  where  the  measures  so  urged 
involve  an  abuse  of  the  royal  authority  for  their  own 
party  objects.’ 

And  upon  a recent  occasion  Lord  Derbj’,  from  his 
place  in  Parliament,  gave  utterance  to  the  following  re- 
marks : — ‘ The  people  of  this  country  are  under  a great 
mistake  if  they  suppose  that  the  sovereign  does  not 
exercise  a real,  salutary,  and  decided  influence  over  the 
councils  and  government  of  the  countrj^  The  sovereign 
is  not  the  mere  automaton,  or  puppet,  of  the  government 
of  the  day.  She  exercises  a beneficial  influence  and 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  state  ; and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  minister  for  the  time  being,  in  submitting  any  propo- 


* New  edition,  pp.  5,  0. 
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sition  for  the  assent  of  her  Majesty,  to  give  satisfactory 
reasons  that  such  propositions  are  called  for  by  public 
policy,  and  justified  by  the  public  interests.  If  the 
sovereign  is  not  satisfied  with  the  advice  tendered  to  her, 
— if,  either  from  the  suggestions  of  her  own  mind,  or 
from  objections  which  may  be  suggested  to  her  by  [the 
Prince  Consort],  her  Majesty  is  of  opinion  that  she  will 
not  accept  the  advice  of  the  responsible  minister  of  tlie 
crown,  the  course  of  the  crown  and  the  minister  is  equally 
open.  The  course  of  the  crown  is  to  refuse  to  accept 
that  advice  of  the  minister,  and  the  inevitable  consequence 
to  the  minister  would  be  the  tender  of  his  resignation.’  ’ 

‘ It  is  not  to  be  supposed,’  says  Professor  Austin,  in 
reference  to  the  control  exercised  over  Parliament  by 
means  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  dissolution,  ‘ that  the 
king  is  powerless  because  this  power  of  control  is  seldom 
exercised.  As  his  power  depends,  in  the  long  run,  on  the 
rational  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  royal  office,  the 
permanence  of  the  power  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  if  it 
were  indiscreetly  exercised.  The  power  of  the  crown  to 
control  the  Houses  operates  silently.  It  is  rarely  exer- 
cised in  fact ; but  it  could  be  exercised  in  fact  if  the 
exercise  became  necessary,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the 
approbation  of  the  countr}\’* 

The  weight  of  influence  which  properly  appertains  to 
the  opinions  of  the  sovereign,  when  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed, would  naturally  be  exerted  in  such  an  emergency 
to  place  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a 
minister  whose  policy  was  in  accordance  with  the  vi(!ws 
entertained  by  the  crown  itself ; but  unless  those  views 
found  a response  from  the  nation  at  large,  and  were  ac- 
cepted by  Parliament,  they  could  not  ultimately  prevail. 
In  the  last  resort,  no  opinions  or  policy  can  be  carried 
out  by  the  government  of  England  but  such  as  meet  with 
the  sober  approval  of  Parliament  and  of  the  people. 


• Hans.  Dfb.  vol.  exxx.  p.  103.  • I’lca  for  the  Constitution,  p.  fi. 
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It  has  been  aptly  pointed  out,  by  a recent  political  writer, 
that  the  power  of  the  sovereign  in  England  is  considerably 
increased  when  rival  political  parties  are  evenly  balanced ; 
and  that  ‘ it  rises  still  higher  when  the  competition  be- 
tween the  various  statesmen  of  all  parties  becomes  close. 
For,  though  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties  is  decided  in  the 
main  by  the  constituencies,  their  power  extends  only  in 
very  rare  cases  to  the  careers  of  individual  politicians. 
Unless  a man  be  singularly  eminent,  the  sovereign  can 
place  a ban  upon  him,  and  exclude  him,  if  not  from  all 
office,  at  least  from  the  highest  office,  without  any  great 
risk  of  a collision  with  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  people. 
Court  favour,  therefore,  is  no  matter  of  tinsel,  but  an 
object  of  substantial  importance  to  politicians ; and  the 
fear  of  losing  it  avails,  to  a certain  extent,  to  mould  their 
policy,  whether  they  are  in  office  or  in  opposition.  If  this 
species  of  iuiluence  were  merely  used  to  give  a due  weight 
to  the  personal  opinions  of  the  sovereign,  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  complain,  and  its  exercise  would  be  ac- 
quiesced in  cheerfully.’  The  writer  then  adverts  to  the 
• obscure  favourites  concealed  under  the  shadow  of  the 
throne,’  who,  in  the  last  centur}%  gave  rise  to  complaints 
of  unauthorised  advice  and  backstairs  influence  ; but  he 
adds,  most  trul}’,  that  ‘ in  our  day  the  sense  of  honour  has 
become  keener,  and  political  combatants  no  longer  con- 
sider stratagems  of  this  kind  legitimate.’’’ 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  in  the  appointment  of  the  ministers  of  state, 
by  whom  the  government  of  the  country  is  conducted. 

From  the  high  and  commanding  position  occupied  by 
the  sovereign,  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  he  should 
be  free  to  secure  the  services  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  men 
to  whom  to  entrust  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
Accordingly  the  British  Constitution  distinctly  recog- 
nises the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  make  choice  of  all  his 


' Saturday  Review,  August!,  1803,  p.  142. 
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responsible  ministers,!  and  the  continuance  of  the  royal 
confidence  in  an  existing  ministry  is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  its  remaining  in  office. 

Commenting  upon  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  Lord  Brougham  has  declared  that  it  is 
in  the  ‘ unquestioned  power  of  the  crown  to  choose  and 
to  change  its  servants  ; ’ and  that  ‘ no  one  would  think  of 
questioning  the  foundation  of  this  power,  of  objecting  to 
its  existence,  or  of  wishing  to  restrict  it,’  provided  only 
that  it  is  exercised  ‘ on  grounds  capable  of  being  stated 
and  defended.’  The  grounds  upon  which  the  sovereign 
may  constitutionally  dismiss  a ministry  he  has  thus  de- 
fined : ‘ If  they  exhibit  internal  dissensions  amongst 
themselves ; if  they  differ  from  the  sovereign,  or  from  the 
country  at  large  ; if  their  measures  are  ruinous  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  at  home  or  abroad  ; or  if  there 
should  exist  a general  feeling  of  distrust  and  disapproba- 
tion of  them  throughout  the  country.’* 

The  personal  discretion  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to 
his  ministers  has  been  explained  as  follows  : — ‘ The 
sovereign  exercises  his  opinion  on  the  sentiments  as  well 
as  capacity  of  his  ministers  ; and  if  upon  either  he  judges 
them  to  be  incompetent,  or  in  any  degree  unfit,  it  is  the 
prerogative  and,  with  perfect  loyalty  h^t  me  add,  the 
duty  of  the  crown  to  dismiss  such  ministers.’'’  For  ‘the 
king  cannot  be  required  to  take  ad\nce  from  men  in  whom 
he  cannot  confide  ; and,  were  there  no  other  reason,  a 
diminution  of  confidence  is  a sufficient  ground  for  a change 
in  his  Majesty’s  councils.’ ' 

It  is  the  undeniable  right  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
to  advise  the  crown  upon  the  exercise  of  this  or  any  other 
of  its  prerogatives  ; but  this  right  cannot  be  pressed  so  far 
as  to  render  the  sovereign  ‘ accountable  to  Parliament  for 


• Ilallam,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  iil.p.  .302.  ^ Mr.  Pitt,  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  xxxv. 

And  see  a resolution  of  the  House  of  p.  1121. 

Lords,  on  February  4,  1784.  • Lord  Selkirk,  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  ix. 

• Mirror  of  Part  18.36,  pp.  28,  29.  p.  377. 
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his  conduct  iu  changing  his  advisers,’  or  as  to  entitle 
Parliament  ‘ to  question  the  motives  of  his  Majesty  for 
dismissing  ministers  wlio  had  lost  his  confidence.”*  It 
has  been  contended,  indeed,  that  ‘ it  is  the  right  and 
privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  express  its  opinion 
and  judgment,  and  even  to  offer  advice  to  the  sovereign, 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  mode  in 
which,  he  may  have  been  advised  to  exercise  his  undoubted 
prerogative  of  choosing  the  ministers  of  the  crown.’  * 
But  such  an  interference  with  the  free  choice  of  the 
sovereign  would  be  justifiable  only  in  the  extreme  case, 
if  we  may  suppose  that  such  could  occur,  wherein  the 
crown  had  selected  unfit  or  improper  persons  as  its 
advisers.'  In  all  ordinary  circumstances,  the  ministers 
chosen  by  the  sovereign  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
Parliament,  if  not  ‘ an  implicit  confidence,’  at  the  least 
‘ a fair  trial.’  * This  has  been  the  established  rule  and 
practice  of  the  constitution,  as  the  following  cases  will 
show : — 

When  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  prime  minister  by  George  III.,  in 
1783,  in  the  face  of  a hostile  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
braved  the  fierce  opposition  with  which  he  was  encountered,  and 
disregarded  the  factions  obstructions  of  his  foes,  until  he  was  in  a 
position  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  people.**  Advert- 
ing, nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  to  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  amidst  all  the 
violence  which  characterised  the  proceedings  of  the  Hou.se  at  the 
time,  the  ‘ general  principle  ’ of  the  sole  right  of  the  king  to  nominate 
his  ministers  ‘ hatl  never  been  attempted  to  bo  denied  in  the  ab- 
stract.' The  hostility  of  the  House  to  Mr.  Pitt  arose,  accoi-ding  to 


^ Ix)rd  Selkirk,  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  ix. 
p.  377.  ‘The  House  of  I.rf>nls  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  changes  which 
may  take  place  in  his  Maje.«ty's  coun- 
cils. It  is  his  Majesty’s  prerogative 
to  appoint  hia  own  ministers,  and  to 
change  them  as  he  pleaf>es ; and  the 
House  of  Lords  cannot  take  into  con- 
sideration the  special  circumstances 
under  which  such  changes  have  been 
made,  except  in  particular  cases,  in 
which  an  administration  has  been 


removed  in  consequence  of  an  address 
from  this  house.’ — Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  voL  xvii.  p.  456. 

' Lords  Morpeth  and  Stanley,  Mir- 
ror of  Pari.  18.W,  p.  74. 

' I.ord  Sidkirk’s  speech.  Pari.  Deh. 
vol.  ix.  p.  377.  And  see  Adolphus, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  iii.  p.  4<W  h. 

• Sir  R.  Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  67. 

‘ See  ante,  p.  77. 

* Pari.  Hist  vol.  xxxv.  p.  962. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  a suspicion  that  he  owed  his  appointment  to 
nnconstitutional  motives  ; that  is  to  say,  to  the  exercise  of  secret 
influence,  hy  means  of  which  it  was  notorious  that  the  previous 
administration  had  been  overthrown.  But  Mr.  Pitt  took  his  stand 
upon  the  principle  that  it  was  irregular  for  the  House  to  endeavour 
to  control  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  the  choice  of  its  ministers, 
hy  denouncing  them  without  waiting  to  see  their  acts.^ 

In  1801,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  office,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Addington  to  the  premiership,  an  arrangement 
which  was  not  satisfactory  to  Parliament,  Mr.  Pitt  expressly  claimed 
for  the  king  ‘ the  sole  right  of  nominating  his  ministers,’  and  con- 
tended ‘ that  the  House  had  no  right  to  form  any  resolution  till  their 
conduct  came  to  be  judged  of  hy  the  acts  of  their  administration.' 
He  asserted,  moreover,  that  the  new  ministers  were  entitled,  at  the 
outset,  to  ‘ a constitutional  confidence  ; ’ in  other  words,  ‘ that  unless 
some  good  reason  were  assigned  to  the  contrary,  the  House  was 
bound,  by  the  best  principles  of  policy,  as  well  as  by  the  true  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  to  wait  to  see  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  before  they  should  withhold  their  confidence.’  * The  House 
of  Commons  acquiesced  in  this  reasoning,  and  refrained  from  any 
attempt  at  disturbing  the  now  ministry. 

In  1807,  after  the  dismissal  by  George  HI.  of  the  Grenville  Admi- 
nistration, and  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  ministry, 
debates  arose  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  upon  this  event,  and  upon 
the  circumstances  which  had  given  rise  to  it.  The  ex-ministers  had 
a majoiuty  in  both  Houses.  Their  friends  accordingly  endeavoured 
to  embarrass  the  new  government  by  proposing  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  regret  at  the  change  in  the  royal  councils.  But  Parliament, 
while  they  were  inclined  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  late 
ministry  in  the  matter  which  had  occasioned  their  dismissal,  refused 
to  concur  in  resolutions  of  censure,  or  to  take  any  steps  which  would 
appear  like  au  attempt  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  by 
refusing  to  the  new  ministers  of  the  crown  a fair  trial.  Accordingly 
the  resolutions  were  superseded  in  the  Lords  by  a motion  of  adjourn- 
ment, and  in  the  Commons  by  a resolution  to  pass  on  to  the  orders  of 
the  day.™  During  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  William 
Grant  took  occasion  to  show  that  the  attempt  of  the  late  ministers 
to  convert  Parliament  into  a conrt  of  appeal  against  the  king’s  de- 
cision was  nnwarrantable  and  unprecedented.*' 

In  1834  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  desire  of  King  William  IV.,  under- 
took the  formation  of  a ministry,  although  his  party  was  in  a decided 


* Mirror  of  Pari.  1841,  p.  1937. 

' Pori.  Hist.  vol.  XXXV.  pp.  062, 
1116. 

■”  See  ante,  p.  91. 


• Pari.  Deb.  vol.  ix.  p.  474.  See 
also  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Perceval : ante,  p.  00. 
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minority  in  the  Honse  of  Commons.  A dissolution  of  Parliament 
ensued,  but  this  did  not  add  very  materially  to  the  strength  of  the 
new  administration.  Ministers  sustained  very  severe  defeats  in  the 
new  House ; nevertheless,  Sir  R.  Peel  refused  to  resign,  saying,  ‘ I 
hold  there  is  nothing  unconstitutional,  in  the  post  I fill,  and  in  the 
fulfilment  of  my  duty,  to  persevere  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
to  which  my  sovereign  has  called  me,  in  defiance  of  the  majority 
that  is  against  me  upon  any  abstract  question,  &c.  I will  perform 
my  duty  until  the  Hou.se  shall  by  its  vote  refuse  its  sanction  to  some 
measure  of  importance  which  I think  necessary  to  submit  to  its  con- 
sideration.’® He  accordingly  persi.sted  in  the  attempt  to  maintain 
his  position,  in  the  face  of  repeated  defeats  in  the  Commons  for 
nearly  two  months  ; when,  being  convinced  of  the  evil  of  permitting 
the  House  of  Commons  to  exhibit  itself  to  the  countrj’  free  from  any 
control  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  believing  that  ‘ in  con- 
formity with  the  constitution,  a government  ought  not  to  persist  in 
carrying  on  public  affairs,  after  a fair  trial,  against  the  decided  opi 
nion  of  a majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  he  resigned,  and  a new 
ministry,  whose  views  were  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Commons,  was  appointcd.i’  Earl  Derby  in  1852,  in  1858,  and  in  1866, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  by  command  of  the  Queen,  with 
an  adverse  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Upon  each  oc- 
casion the  new  ministry  wore  treated  with  great  forbearance  by  the 
House,  and  were  permitted  to  remain  in  office  without  molestation 
or  annoyance  until  they  had  developed  their  policy,  and  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  decidedly  at  issue  with  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
some  great  public  question.’ 

During  the  interval  between  the  resignation  or  dismissal 
of  a ministry,  and  the  appointment  of  their  successors, 
should  it  appear  expedient  to  either  House  to  tender 
advice  to  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  ministry — whether  it  be  to  urge  the  appointment  of 
a strong  and  efficient  administration,  or  even  to  indicate 
the  political  character  of  a ministry  that  woidd  prove 
acceptable  to  Parliament — it  is  perfectly  constitutional  to 
do  so.  But  an  administration  once  formed  is  entitled,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  receive  from  Parliament  favourable  con- 
sideration and  a fair  trial. 

In  1783,  thirty-seven  days  (February  24  to  April  2)  elapsed 
between  the  resignation  of  the  Shelburne  Ministry  and  the  ap- 

• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxii.  p.  1278.  Mirror  of  Pari.  1835,  p.  817. 

f I’lel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  91 ; ’ See  rm'g,  pp.  148,  153,  161. 
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pointment  of  a Coalition  Ministry,  under  the  Dnke  of  Portland. 
On  March  24,  the  Commons  passed  an  address  to  the  king, 
praying  him  to  form  a strong  and  united  administration.  His  Ma- 
jesty sent  a gracious  reply  to  this  address  through  Earl  Ludlow,' 
expressing  his  earnest  desire  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  his  faithfnl  Commons.'  On  March  31,  a 
motion  was  made  for  the  adoption  of  another  address,  representing 
the  urgent  necessity  which  existed  for  the  immediate  appointment 
of  an  etheient  and  responsible  administration ; but  after  some  debate, 
the  motion,  being  regarded  as  premature,  was  withdrawn.* 

Upon  the  break-up  of  the  Peieeval  Administration,  owing  to  the 
assassination  of  the  premier,  on  May  11,  1812,  four  weeks 
elapsed  before  a new  ministry,  under  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  was 
appointed.  On  May  21,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Begent,  praying  him  to  form 
a strong  and  efiScieut  administration.  It  being  known  that  the  for- 
mer colleagues  of  Mr.  Perceval  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  office, 
and  were  in  communication  with  the  prince  upon  the  subject,  the 
motion  was  resisted  by  the  friends  of  the  late  government,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  crown  in  the 
choice  of  its  servants,  which  was  not  justified  by  existing  circum- 
stances. The  motion  was  nevertheless  agreed  to  by  a small  majority, 
and  tho  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address  were  ordered  to  present 
it  to  his  Royal  Highness.  Tho  mover  reported  on  the  following 
day  that  the  prince  had  promised  that  the  address  should  receive 
his  immediate  and  serious  consideration.  Viewing  this  address  as 
cfiuivalent  to  a declaration  of  their  own  inefficiency,  the  remaining 
mein1>ers  of  the  administration  immediately  placed  their  offices  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Negotiations  were  then  com- 
menced with  the  Whig  party,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful ; and  the 
old  ministry  was  reinstated  in  office,  under  the  premiership  of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool."  Tho  now  administration  was  vehemently  assailed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  motions  were  submitted  to  declare 
that  it  was  essentially  the  same  as  tho  one  in  regard  to  which  disap- 
probation had  been  expressed  by  tho  House  and  by  the  country.  But 
after  much  debate  it  became  apparent  that  the  sense  of  the  House 
was  opposed  to  any  proceedings  that  might  appear  like  an  attempt 


' Ilia  lordship  was  Comptroller  of 
the  IIou.aehold. 

• Com.  Journals,  March  20,  1783. 

• Ibid.  March  31,  178,3. 

• See  OHle,  pp.  0-1-10.3.  Dmring 
this  interval,  on  May  30,  ana 
again  on  June  5,  notice  was  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
further  address  to  the  Prince  Re- 


gent, beseeching  him  to  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  ap^int  a strong  ministry, 
in  which  the  llouse  could  confide. 
But  the  llouse  being  informed  that 
negotiations  were  in  active  progress, 
with  every  prospect  of  a successful 
termination,  the  motions  were  not 
made. — Ibid.  pp.  100,  102. 
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to  dictate  to  the  crown  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  its  advisors.  The 
leader  of  the  government,  moreover,  claimed  for  the  new  ministry 
‘ the  constitutional  support  of  Parliament  till  their  actions  should 
show  them  to  be  unworthy  of  it.’  The  several  motions  of  censure 
were  then  put  and  negatived.’' 

A fortnight  elapsed  between  the  resignation  of  Lord  Liverpool,  on 
March  27,  1827,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Canning  Adminis- 
tration. Meanwhile,  after  eight  days  had  elapsed,  notice  was  given, 
for  April  6,  of  an  address  to  the  crown,  to  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point a ministry  who  were  unanimous  on  questions  of  %ntal  impor- 
tance to  the  empire.  But  when  the  day  arrived  for  bringing  on  this 
motion,  it  was  withdrawn  upon  an  intimation  that  the  formation  of 
a ministiy  vras  about  to  take  place.  Four  days  afterwards  the 
Canning  Ministry  was  appointed.* 

Ten  days  elapsed  between  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
1835,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry  ; and  there 
was  a similar  interval  between  the  resignation  of  the  Derby  Ministry, 
in  1862,  and  the  appointment  of  their  successors.  Upon  neither  of 
these  occasions  was  there  any  action  taken  by  Parliament,  althongh 
a change  of  ministry  is  ordinarily  effected  within  one  week. 

But  on  February  1,  1855,  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  resigned, 
and  the  Palmerston  Ministry  accepted  office  on  the  8th  inst.  Not- 
withstanding this  short  interval,  on  the  motion  to  adjourn  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  February  6,  a short  debate  ensued,  in 
which  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  delay  in  forming  a 
ministry,  and  hints  were  given  that,  if  much  further  delay  occurred, 
it  might  be  expedient  to  address  the  crown  upon  the  subject.* 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Grey  Ministry,  on  May  8, 1832, 
consequent  upon  their  defeat  upon  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  an  address  to  the  king  on  the 
10th  inst.,  expressing  their  deep  regretat  the  retirement  of  ministers, 
and  imploring  his  Majesty  ' to  call  to  his  councils  such  persons  only 
as  will  carry  into  effect,  unimpaired  in  all  its  essential  provisions,’ 
the  measure  of  Reform  to  which  the  House  had  recently  agreed.  The 
address  was  ordered  to  be  presented  by  members  of  the  House  who 
were  of  the  Privy  Council.)'  Four  days  having  elapsed  without  the 
reception  by  the  Honse  of  any  reply  to  their  address,  the  Speaker 
was  questioned  upon  the  subject.  He  could  only  state  that  the  ad- 
dress had  been  placed  in  proper  hands  for  presentation,  and  suggest 
that  his  Majesty,  not  having  any  responsible  minister  or  confidential 
adviser,  might  think  it  better  to  delay  sending  an  answer  till  he  had 


’ See  mtf,  pp.  104,  105,  » Mirror  of  Pari.  1832,  pp.  1070- 

• See  ante,  pp.  106-108.  1092. 

* See  ciiite.  p.  1 50. 
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ench  a minister,  through  whose  hands  it  might  be  conveyed.  This  sur- 
mise was  afterwards  confirmed,  and  declared  to  have  been  the  reason 
why  no  reply  had  been  sent  to  the  address,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  upon  his  return  to  office.*  For  the  king,  having  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  form  a Tory  administration,  had  been  obliged  to 
recall  his  late  advisers. 

Having  vindicated  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the  free 
choice  of  his  constitutional  advisers,  by  whom  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Government  is  to  be  conducted — a free- 
dom which  necessitates  that  they  should  be  unreservedly 
accepted  by  Parliament  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  and 
until  they  prove  themselves  by  their  general  policy  and 
public  conduct  to  be  undeserving  of  confidence — it  remains 
to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  sovereign  is  at  liberty  to 
exercise  his  personal  inclinations  in  the  choice  or  dismissal 
of  individual  ministers. 

The  cabinet,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  explained, 
is  a committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  sovereign  is 
empowered  by  his  prerogative  to  summon  whom  he  will 
to  the  Privy  Council ; and  he  is  at  liberty  to  dismiss 
any  member  thereof,  at  any  time,  who  may  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure.* As  every  cabinet  minister  is  necessarily  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  sovereign  is  thereby 
enabled  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  cabinet  council 
whenever  he  may  tliink  fit  to  do  so.  But  by  modem  con- 
stitutional practice  the  freedom  of  choice  possessed  by  the 
crown  in  the  selection  of  its  advisers  has  been  subjected 
to  important  limitations. 

Theoretically,  it  is  presumed  that  the  sovereign  acts  in 
this  matter  according  to  his  own  discretion.  William 
III.,  it  is  notorious,  allowed  no  interference  with  his  o^vn 
will  in  appointing  whom  he  would  to  fill  the  high  offices 
of  state  ; *’  but  the  necessities  of  parliamentary  government, 
coupled  with  the  inferior  capability  of  his  immediate 

• Mirror  of  P»rl.  1832,  pp.  2024,  struck  out  the  names  of  individuals 

2079.  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors,  for 

• Several  instances  are  given  by  imputed  misconduct. 

May  (Const.  Hist.  i.  pp.  20,  24),  *>  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England, 

wherein  George  II.  and  George  III.  passim. 
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8uccessi)rs  upon  the  throne,  soon  entangled  the  reigning 
monarch  in  the  meshes  of  party,  and  deprived  him  of  free 
agency,  even  in  the  choice  of  his  own  ministers. 

The  Whigs,  during  the  reign  of  the  first  three  Georges, 
set  up  a claim  to  have  the  nomination  of  the  prime 
minister,  and  to  limit  the  choice  of  tlie  sovereign  in  regard 
to  his  ministers  generally  to  the  members  of  certain  lead- 
ing aristocratic  families.  In  this  they  were  partially 
successful,  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
being  unable  to  resist  tlie  strength  of  tlie  party  by  whom 
this  claim  was  supported.  But  George  HI.,  immediately 
upon  his  accession,  endeavoured  to  free  himself  from  such 
trammels,  and  to  break  down  the  great  Whig  oligarchy. 
As  a matter  of  compromise,  he  succeeded  in  making  good 
his  right  to  appoint  a portion  of  every  administration, 
whilst  the  remainder  were  nominated  by  the  leading 
statesmen  who  were  invited  to  join  the  same.  This 
arrangement  appears  to  have  continued  in  operation  until 
a very  recent  date.  It  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  to  office,  in  1834,  that  we  find  the  present 
constitutional  practice  distinctly  enforced. 

Thus,  in  1782,  George  III.  was  allowed  to  nominate 
Ijord  Tlmrlow  as  Lord  Chancellor  and  a member  of  the 
cabinet,  whilst  the  Shelburne  and  Eockinghain  parties 
introduced  five  members  each.'  Tlmrlow  was  fiist  ap- 
pointed to  the  chancellorship  in  1778,  and  continued  to 
hold  the  office  during  successive  administrations,  until 
1792,  on  account  of  the  king’s  strong  partiality  for  him. 
But  the  imprudence  of  this  arrangement  was  afterwards 
manifested  by  Thurlow’s  own  conduct,  for  he  pertina- 
ciously opposed  the  policy  of  his  colleagues,  and  boasted  of 
his  independence  on  the  ground  that  he  was  ‘ the  king’s 
friend.’'*  During  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration,  the  king,  who 
had  great  confidence  in  that  statesman,  did  not  interfere 
at  all  in  his  arrangement  of  the  political  offices,  though 


• Pari.  I)eb.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  413.  ' CamptwH's  Cbanc.  vol.  t.  pp.  647, 611. 
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in  regard  to  some  of  them  he  privately  expressed  his 
extreme  disapprobation."  During  the  Regency,  in  1812, 
the  negotiations  with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  ministry  fell  through,  because  the 
Prince  Regent  claimed  the  right  to  nominate  three  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  (including  the  prime  minister)  himself. 
This  claim  was  objected  to  by  the  Whig  lords,  not  as 
being  unconstitutional,  but  because  they  deemed  it  to  be 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  freedom 
from  suspicion  which  ought  to  characterise  the  cabinet 
council,  and  which  rendered  it  essential  that  parties 
invited  to  co-operate  in  forming  an  administration  should 
be  at  liberty  to  arrange  its  personnel  amongst  themselves.' 
Upon  the  formation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  administration, 
in  1834,  he  being  abroad  when  the  king  resolved  upon 
selecting  him  as  premier,  his  Majesty  appointed  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  be  secretary  of  State,  and  named  Lord 
Lyndhurst  for  the  office  of  chancellor.  But  it  was  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  this  was  to  be  a mere  ad  interim 
arrangement ; and  upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
England,  three  weeks  afterwards,  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
the  formal  recommendation  to  the  king  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  should  be  appointed  foreign  secretary,  and 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst  should  be  the  chancellor.* 

In  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  prime  minister  himself, 
it  is  only  within  a very  recent  period  that  the  free  choice 
of  the  crowm  has  been  distinctly  acknowledged.  This  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  office  of  premier 
was  not  regarded  as  conferring  upon  its  posse.ssor  an 
absolute  control  over  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  until 
within  the  past  century.’’  But,  in  proportion  as  its  pre- 
eminence became  apparent,  its  possession  was  natui^Iy 
coveted  by  the  great  political  partie.s. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  from  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,-  it  was  a fundamental  article  of 

• Rose,  Coiresp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  158, 1 76.  • Peel’s  Memoirs,  ii.  pp.  17,  27, 36. 

^ Purl.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  428.  ^ See  ped^  Vol.  II.  c.  1, 
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the  Whig  creed  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and 
especially  the  prime  minister,  should  be  nominated  by  the 
chiefe  of  the  Whig  party.  Mr.  Pitt,  during  the  debates 
on  the  Eegency,  in  1788,  publicly  referred  to  this  claim 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Fox,  w’ho 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  it.*"  Its  existence  serves  to  ex- 
plain many  obscure  passages  of  political  history,  wherein 
ministerial  negotiations,  otherwise  promising,  proved  un- 
successful, because  of  the  attempt  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown  in  the  choice  of  its  first  minister.' 
It  continued  in  operation  tmtil  the  time  of  the  Regency, 
when  Lord  Wellesley,  having  been  authorised  by  the 
Prince  Ei^ent  to  reconstruct  the  ministry,  after  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  failed  in  the  endeavour,  as 
we  learn  upon  Whig  testimony,  mainly  because  that 
party  had  not  been  empowered  to  choose  the  premier, 
although  they  were  invited  to  enter  a cabinet  to  be 
formed  upon  their  own  political  principles.  In  the  debate 
upon  the  failure  of  these  negotiations,  Mr.  Canning  ad- 
verted to  this  doctrine,  and  claimed,  on  behalf  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  crown  should  be  unfettered  in  the 
choice  of  its  ministers,  save  only  by  the  advice  and  control 
of  a free  Parliament.*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Pitt,  who  in  1788  had  contended  for  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  in  this  particular,  should  himself 
have  been  a party,  in  1803,  to  a negotiation  w’ith  Mr. 
Addington  (the  then  prime  minister)  for  his  own  return 
to  power,  as  the  head  of  the  administration,  without 
having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  king  to  the 
proposed  arrangement.  The  correspondence  between 
Pitt  and  Addington  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
latter,  after  the  scheme  had  proved  abortive ; but  his 
Majesty  refused  to  read  it,  caustically  remarking  that  ‘ it 

'•  Pari,  Hist  vol.  xxvii.  p.  772.  pp.  202-207. 

‘ See  historical  precedents,  cited  > Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xiiii.  p.  456. 
in  Stapleton’s  Canning  and  his  Times, 
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was  a foolish  business,  which  was  begun  ill,  conducted  ill, 
and  terminated  ill.’’' 

The  inability  of  the  Prince  Eegent  to  reconstruct  the 
ministry  in  1812,  in  consequence  of  the  obstinate  ad- 
herence of  the  Whig  leaders  to  their  favourite  maxim, 
requiring  a surrender  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in 
the  choice  of  its  advisers  as  the  condition  of  their  sup- 
port and  co-operation,  induced  his  Eoyal  Highness  to 
adopt  the  unprecedented  and  undignified  course  of  com- 
manding the  members  of  the  existing  cabinet  to  elect  choic«of 
their  own  first  minister.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Lord 
Liverpool,  who  in  this  way  began  his  long  and  prosperous 
career  as  premier.*  After  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  ministry, 
in  1827,  Mr.  Canning  was  obviously  the  one  who,  from 
his  position  and  influence,  should  have  succeeded  him  in 
the  premiership ; but  his  known  opinions  in  favour  of 
Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation  made  the  king  averse  to 
placing  him  in  such  a prominent  office.  Accordingly, 
after  a fruitless  interview  with  Mr.  Canning,  his  Majesty 
again  resorted  to  his  former  expedient,  and  sent  the 
following  minute  to  the  cabinet : ‘ That  his  Majesty  is 
desirous  of  retaining  all  his  present  serv'ants  in  the  stations 
which  they  at  present  fill,  placing  at  their  head,  in  the 
station  vacated  by  Lord  Liverpool,  some  peer  professing 
opinions  upon  whom  his  Majesty’s  confidential  servants 
may  agree,  of  the  same  principles  as  Lord  Liverpool’ 

He  afterwards  sent  a verbal  message  to  Mr.  Canning, 
leaving  it  to  his  discretion  to  make  or  withhold  this 
communication  to  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Canning,  being  of 
opinion  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  refer  the  selection  of 
their  chief  to  the  suffrages  of  the  cabinet,  decided  upon 
withholding  it ; while  he  at  the  same  time  privately  made 
known  to  them  its  general  purport,  to  which  they  re- 
sponded by  simply  expressing  their  earnest  desire  for  a 

* Sir  Q.  C.  Lewi*,  in  EdinU.  Kev.  ' Stapleton, Cfuining and  huTime*, 

Tol.  cvii.  p.  147.  p.  208. 
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speedy  termination  of  the  present  embarrassing  position 
of  the  government : whereupon  the  king  allowed  his 
proposal  to  drop.  Several  days  were  then  spent  in  con- 
ferences between  his  Majesty  and  leading  members  of  tlie 
cabinet,  which  terminated  at  last  in  the  issue  of  the  royal 
commands  to  Mr.  Canning  to  prepare,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  a plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  tlie 
administration.  Thus  commenced  the  premiership  of 
Mr.  Canning,  which,  in  a few  short  weeks,  was  brought 
to  a sudden  and  unexpected  close  by  his  premature 
decease.® 

It  is  now  universally  conceded  that  the  prime  minister — 
as  the  minister  in  whom  the  crown  has  placed  its  constitu- 
tional confidence,  and  who  is  responsible  to  his  sovereign 
for  the  government  of  the  whole  empire — should  be  the 
free  and  unbiassed  choice  of  the  crown  itself.  Adverting 
to  the  circumstances  attending  his  resignation  of  office 
in  1845,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons : 

‘ I offered  no  opinion  as  to  tlie  choice  of  a successor. 
That  is  almost  the  only  act  which  is  the  personal  act  of 
the  sovereign ; it  is  for  the  sovereign  to  determine  in 
wliom  her  confidence  shall  be  placed.’"  A retiring 
minister  may,  if  requested  by  the  sovereign,  suggest  that 
any  particular  statesman  should  be  empowered  to  form  a 
new  administration,  but  sucli  advice  should  not  be 
obtruded  upon  the  sovereign  unasked.  Being  debarred 
by  his  own  resignation,  or  dismis-sal  from  office,  from  the 
constitutional  right  to  tender  advice  to  tlie  crown,  he 
am  only  do  so,  if  required,  in  the  quality  of  a peer  or  a 
privy  councillor ; being  still  responsible,  in  that  oipacity, 
for  any  advice  he  may  give  to  the  sovereign.® 

But  while  the  doctrine  is  now  fully  established,  that 
the  sovereign  has  a free  choice  in  the  appointment  of  the 


"Stflplpton,  Canning  and  hisTimes,  cxxiii.  p.  1701 ; and  Maasey'a  Geo. 
pp.  58U-590.  III.  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

* linns.  Deb.  toI.  Ixxxiii.  p.  1004.  ° See  ante,  p.  61. 

See  aUo  Lord  Deiby,  iind.  vol.  , 
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prime  minister,  the  selection  of  that  functionary  is  never- 
theless practically  limited  by  the  all-important  fact,  that 
no  minister  can,  for  any  length  of  time,  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  countiy  who  does  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  Parliament,  and  more  especially  of  the  House 
of  Commons.'’  This  circumstance  has  contributed  to 
restrain  the  undue  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
to  compel  the  crown,  iu  all  its  dealings  with  an  adminis- 
tration, to  govern  itself  by  considerations  of  high  political 
expediency.’  Ample  security,  moreover,  that  no  changes 
of  ministry  will  be  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  crown 
but  such  as  would  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment 
of  Parliament,  is  obtained  by  the  operation  of  the  consti- 
tutional rule  which  requires  that  whenever  a change  of 
ministry  takes  place  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  crown, 
the  incoming  ministers  shall  be  held  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  policy  which  occasioned  the  retirement  of 
their  predecessors  in  office.' 

In  1807,  when  George  III.  dismissed  the  Grenville  Ministry,  be- 
cause of  their  refusal  to  carry  out  his  particular  views  in  reference 
to  the  itonian  Catholics,  the  incoming  administration  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  resjwnsibllity  which  had  devolved  ujxin  them  in  regard 
to  the  change  of  government : but  it  was  emphatically  asserted,  by 
the  best  parliamentary  authorities,  ‘ that  there  was  not  a moment  in 
the  king's  life,  from  his  accession  to  his  demise,  when  there  was  not 
a person  constitutionally  responsible  for  his  actions ; ’ and  that  al- 
though he  might  seem  to  be  acting  without  advice  when,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  undoubted  prerogative,  he  dismissed  his  ministers  and 
appointed  others,  yet  that  the  incoming  ministers  were  themselves 
responsible  for  the  dismissal  of  their  predecessors.* 

In  1834  William  IV.,  having  become  a convert  to  Tory  principles, 
came  to  the  sudden  determination  of  dismissing  the  Whig  ministry 
of  Lord  Melbourne.  It  did  not  appear  that  either  the  interests  of 
the  state  or  the  wishes  of  Parliament  necessitated  this  proceeding ; 
for  there  had  been  no  immediate  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
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* Bowver,  Con-t.  Ij»w,  p.  137 ; 
Howlands,  Knjf.  Const,  p.  4.“W. 

’ See  Prince  Albert's  opinion  on  this 
subject,  quoted  by  £arl  Kussull,  in 
llans.  Deb.  vol.  clzv.  p.  44. 

' Grey,  Pari.  Govt.  189,  «. 


• Commons  Debates,  April  9, 
1807.  And  see  the  case  of  Txird 
D.inbv,  cited  by  Lords  Iauderd.de 
and  llolland,  on  this  occasion,  Hans 
Deb.  vol.  iz.  pp.  405,  414. 
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king  and  the  cabinet  on  any  point  of  public  policy,  nor  had  ministers 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.*  His  Majesty,  how- 
ever,  determined  to  entrust  to  Sir  K.  Peel  the  formation  of  a new 
ministry.  Sir  Robert  was  absent  from  England  at  the  time,  and 
was  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  When  informed  of  the  facts,  he  expressed  great  doubts 
of  the  policy  which  had  occasioned  the  change  of  government. 
Nevertheless,  so  fully  did  he  recognise  the  extent  of  his  obligations 
in  accepting  office,  that  he  boldly  avowed  his  constitutional  respon- 
sibility ‘ for  the  dissolution  of  the  preceding  government,  although 
he  had  not  the  remotest  concern  in  it.’  “ The  late  ministry  had  a 
large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  Sir  R.  Peel's 
first  acts  was  to  appeal  to  the  people.  The  new  House,  although 
more  favourably  inclined  to  the  new  minister,  failed  to  put  him  in  a 
sufficiently  strong  position  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment ; and,  after  a gallant  struggle  for  several  weeks  against  an  ad- 
verse majority.  Sir  R.  Peel  was  compelled  to  retire  from  office.  The 
king  had  then  no  alternative  but  to  recall  to  his  councils  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry,  which  he  had  before  so  summarily  dismissed. 

Upon  the  resignation  or  dismissal  of  a ministry,  it 
is  customary  for  the  sovereign  to  send  for  the  recog- 
nised leader  of  the  Opposition,  or  for  some  otlier  person 
of  known  weight  and  influence  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  is  capable  of  leading  successfully  the  political 
party  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  authorise  him  to  un- 
dertake the  formation  of  a new  administration.'  It  is 
not  essential,  however,  that  the  person  selected  to  bring 
about  the  constniction  of  a new  cabinet  should  be  the 
intended  prime  minister.  It  may  be  difficult  at  first  to 
fi.x  upon  anyone  suitable  for  this  office  with  wliom  a new 
administration  could  be  induced  to  co-operate.  Under 
such  circumstances  some  less  prominent  person  could  be 
chosen  to  negotiate  for  the  formation  of  the  ministry. 
Thus,  in  1812,  Lord  Moira  received  a commission  of  this 
kind  from  the  Prince  Regent,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  should  receive  some  inferior  office,  together  with  a 
scat  in  the  cabinet."' 

• May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  122.  p.  284.  .\nd  see  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

“ Pool’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  lington's  remarks  on  this  point,  in 

' See  Fischel,  Big.  Const,  p.  C17.  Hans.  Deb.  X.  S.  vol.  ivii.  p.  464. 

• Campbell,  Chancellors,  vol.  vii. 
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We  have  already  seen  [ante,  p.  218)  that  it  has  of  late  Pnm* 
years  become  a settled  principle  that  the  political  chiefs  empowered 
to  whom  the  sovereign  may  confide  the  task  of  forming 
u ministry,  are  at  liberty  to  select  the  individuals  to 
compose  the  same,  and  to  submit  their  names  for  the 
royal  approval.  This  privilege  is  indispensable  to  the 
successful  working  of  our  parliamentary  system,  and, 
after  a long  struggle,  it  has  been  conceded  to  every  poli- 
tical party  w'hich  may,  in  turn,  acquire  the  preeminence.* 

It  is  a constitutional  necessity  that  the  first  minister  of  the 
crown  should  be  able  to  assume  full  personal  responsibi- 
lity before  Parliament  for  the  appointment  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  administration.  Tliis  he  can  only  do  when  he 
has  been  empowered  to  advise  the  crown  in  regard  to  the 
selection  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  functions  of  government.  The  sovereign  has, 
indeed,  an  undoubted  right  to  express  his  wishes  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  or  exclusion  of  particular  persons,  but 
by  modern  constitutional  usage  he  has  no  authoritative 
voice  in  the  selection  of  anyone  but  the  prime  minister. 

It  is  true  that,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  the  expression 
of  a strong  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  crown  may 
have  great  weight  in  excluding  a person  from  office, 
or  including  him,  at  least  for  a time ; but  even  this  consi- 
deration must  ultimately  yield  to  a regard  for  the  public 
interests,  and  the  sovereign  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
as  his  advisers  and  officers  of  state  those  who  have  been 
selected  for  such  functions  by  the  premier.’'  In  like 


• See  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  in  Rdinb. 
I!ev.  vol.  ciii.  p.  313  ; Mr.  Canning's 
letter  of  1827,  in  Hans.  Deb.  N.  S. 
vol.  ivii.  p.  457 ; Duke  of  Welling- 
lon's  letter  of  1828,  in  Peel’s  Memoirs, 
vol.  i.  p.  11 ; Sir  R.  Peel,  Evidence, 
285,  Com.  on  Official  Salaries,  in 
1850;  and  see  Mill,  Rep.  Qovt.  p.  00. 

' George  III.,  it  is  notorious,  had 
such  a repugnance  to  Mr.  Fox,  that 
fora  long  time  he  absolutely  refused  to 
admit  him  into  the  cabinet.  (SeeMav, 
Const  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  83  ; Campbell, 
VOL.  I.  Q 


Chanc.  vol.vii.p.  168.)  In  1801,  after 
entrusting  the  formation  of  a new 
ministry  to  Mr.  Addington,  and  giving 
him  full  authority  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements for  caiTvin^  on  the  public 
service  as  he  should  thmk  fit,  George 
III.  expressed  a ‘wish’  that  he  might 
be  enanled  to  place  the  Great  Seal  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  place 
Sir  Pepper  Arden  in  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
(Pellew’s  Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p. 
^>8).  Roth  these  appointments  were 
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manner,  in  the  event  of  a vacancy  occurring  in  an  adminis- 
tration, whether  from  ordinary  circumstances,  or  as  the 
unavoidable  result  of  differences  between  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  same,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prime  minister  to 
take  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  one  selected  by  himself  to  fill  the  vacant 
oflSce.' 

If  difficulties  should  occur  in  the  formation  of  a ministiy, 
it  is  always  competent  for  the  sovereign  to  send  for,  and 
take  the  advice  of,  any  peer  or  privy-councillor  of  weight 
and  experience  in  public  affairs,  whose  counsel  he  might 
consider  would  be  serviceable  to  him  in  the  emei^ency. 

Thus,  upon  the  crisis  arising  out  of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Per>- 
ceval,  in  1812,  when  it  became  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  cabinet 
of  which  he  was  the  chief,  the  Prince  Regent  applied  for  and  acted 
upon  the  advice  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.*  In  1827, 
during  the  interregnum  occasioned  the  break-up  of  the  Liverpool 
Administration,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  premier,  and  the  de- 
lay in  the  formation  of  a new  ministry  by  Mr.  Canning,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  used  his  privilege  as  a peer  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the 
king,  at  which  he  threatened  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  the 
Tory  party  from  the  government  if  his  Majesty  should  select  Mr. 
Canning  as  prime  minister. •>  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Russell 
Ministry  in  1851,  alter  several  inefTectoal  attempts  on  the  part  of 


conferred  agreeably  to  the  king's  de- 
sire. George  IV.  refii.«ed  to  allow  the 
resdmission  of  Mr.  Canning  into  the 
cabinet,  in  1821,  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline,  although  he  had  re- 
tired therefrom  a few  months  pro- 
viouslv.  solely  on  account  of  his 
objections  to  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  queen.  A year 
afterwards,  the  premier  ( Lord  Liver- 
pool) renewed  his  appeal  to  the  king 
on  Mr.  Canning's  behalf,  but  stiU 
without  success;  until  at  length, 
through  the  inteire.^sion  of  the  Uiiko 
of  Wellington,  his  Majesty  was  in- 
duced, very  reluctantly,  to  yield. 
( Stapleton,  Canning  and  hisTiines,  pp. 
32.3,  :Mi3;  Oiiisot's  Peel,  p.  23.)  When 
the  Wellington  coalition  mini.«try 
was  about  to  be  formed,  in  1828, 
George  IV.,  while  expressing  his 


wishes  in  regard  to  several  statesmen, 
on  the  whole  gave  a eaUe  blanche  for 
the  selection  of  anv  persons  who  had 
heretofore  been  in  bis  service,  except 
Lord  Grev,  whom  he  objected  to  re- 
ceive again  into  the  cabinet.  (Peel’s 
Memoirs,  voL  i.  p.  12.)  Upon  the  reap- 
pointment of  the  Melbourne  Ministiy-, 
in  18.‘{r»,  William  IV.  stipulated  that 
L<rd  Brougham,  who  was  personally 
displeasing  to  his  Majesty,  ^oiild  not 
be  replaced  in  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  (Ilowley,  Brit.  Const, 
p 20!) ; Ann.  Register,  18J16,  p.  237.) 

* Sir  R.  Peel,  in  Cuninions'  Com- 
mittee on  Official  Salaries,  1860,  Evid. 
285,  289. 

* Cainpell’s  Chancellors,  vol.  vii. 

p.  280. 

* Stapleton's  Canning  and  hU 
Times,  p.  582. 
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Tarions  statesmen  to  form  a new  administration,  her  Majesty  sent  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not  for  the  purpose  of  entrusting  the  making 
of  a cabinet  to  his  hands,  but  in  order  that  she  might  take  counsel 
from  him  in  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  determining  also 
‘ to  panse  awhile  before  she  again  commenced  the  task  of  forming 
an  administration.’*  Again,  in  1852,  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
Derby  Ministry',  her  Majesty  sent  for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  for 
a similar  purpose.**  Both  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  (after  his 
death)  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  from  their  eminent  position,  ao< 
knowlcdged  patriotism,  and  freedom  fW>m  all  selfish  aims,  were  re- 
garded by  common  consent  as  the  personal  advisers  and  referees  of 
the  Queen.  In  this  capacity  they  often  and  successfully  intervened 
to  reconcile  political  adversaries  and  rival  competitors  for  power, 
and  afforded  substantial  assistance  to  the  crown  upon  occasions  of 
grave  emergency.* 

The  act  of  the  sovereign,  in  communicating  with  trusty 
counsellors  in  circumstances  of  political  exigency,  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  constitutional  principle ; and  it  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  attempts  made  by  George 
III.,  dui  ing  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  to  govern  with 
the  aid  of  secret  and  irresponsible  advisers.  For  advice 
given  to  the  sovereign  upon  any  such  emergency,  the 
peer  or  privy-councillor  is  liable  to  be  called  to  account 
by  Parliament,  should  his  counsel  be  followed  by  con- 
sequences that  require  parliamentary  interposition.* 

Once  a ministry  is  formed,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a 
constitutional  monarch  to  give  it  his  implicit  confidence 
and  support,  co-operating  heartily  and  sincerely  with  the 
members  of  his  cabinet,  so  long  as  he  may  consider  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  empire  are  served  by  their  con- 
tinuance in  office.  Should  he  have  reason  to  believe 
that  those  interests  would  be  promoted  by  a change  in 
his  advisers,  he  is  at  liberty  to  insist  that  they  shall  give 
place  to  othei-s,  in  whom  he  can  repose  more  perfect 
trust:  but  he  must  always  take  care  to  assure  himself 
beforehand  that  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  ministry  is 


' Hiuu.  Deb.  vol.  cxiv.  pp.  1033,  • Satuixlay  Review,  February  7, 

1076.  180;i,  p.  les. 

* Ibid.  vol.  cxxiii.  p.  1702.  ' Sen  atUe,  p.  63. 
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one  that  will  satisfy  the  nation,  and  will  merit  and  serure 
the  approbation  of  Parliament.* 

The  several  members  of  the  administration  are  formally 
appointed  to  their  respective  offices  by  the  sovereign,  at 
a meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  specially  holden  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  introtluced  to  the  sovereign  by  the 
prime  minister,  when  they  receive  the  seals  and  symbols 
of  office  from  the  royal  hands,  which  they  are  then  per- 
mitted to  salute.  Upon  the  accession  of  a new  sovereign, 
all  the  ministers  deliver  up  the  emblems  of  their  diflerent 
offices  to  the  new  monarch,  at  a meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council ; receiving  them  back  again  from  the  royal 
hands,  if  it  is  intended  that  they  should  continue  in 
office.** 

When  a minister  of  state  wishes  to  resitm  his  office, 
his  intended  retirement  should  be  officially  communicated 
to  the  sovereign,  through  the  prime  minister,  as  the 
regular  channel  of  communication  between  the  crown 
and  the  ministrJ^  But,  if  necessarj%  a personal  interview 
with  the  sovereign  can  be  obtained  bj^  the  retiring  minis- 
ter, at  which  he  may  formally  deliver  up  his  sjnnbols 
of  office,  and  inform  the  sovereign  of  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  royal  service.' 

It  is  alwaj’s  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  acting  through 
its  responsible  advisers,  to  direct  the  disini.ssal  from  office 
of  a minister  of  state,  whether  he  be  a member  of 
the  cabinet  or  not.  And  Parliament  has  no  right  to 


« ‘ Public  opinion  detemuiics,  in 
the  Inst  resort,  to  what  hands  antlio- 
rity  slinll  be  entrusted  ; for  thoujrh 
the  ministers  are  the  servants  of  the 
crown,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
sovereign,  yet  as  the  sovereign  uiuat 
choose  ministers  who  ran  rnminand 
the  confidence  of  Parliament,  it  is 
practically  the  pwiplc  who  decide, 
through  their  representatives,  by 
whom  the  powers  of  government 
shall  be  wielded.  There  is,  however, 
a vast  difference  in  the  effect  pro- 


duced by  giving  to  the  people,  instead 
of  the  power  of  nominating  their 
rulers  by  direct  election,  only  an  in- 
direct control,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, over  the  selection  of  the 
ministers  by  whose  advice  the  powers 
of  the  crown  are  excn-ised.’ — ( (Irry, 
Pari.  (iovt.  p.  S-o.)  .See  also  Mill  on 
Keprescntativc  Govt.  p.  Hti. 

" Campbell's  C’hanc.  vol.  vii.  p.  342. 

' Pellew's  Life  of  Sidinoutli,  vol. 
iii.  p.  dihl;  Edinb.  Review,  vol.  ci. 
p.  79,  «. 
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interfere  in  any  such  case,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  Not  ordi- 

that  the  prerogative  had  been  exercised  in  an  arbitrary 

and  unreasonable  manner.  liamentary 

, , . control. 

Thus,  in  1/95,  the  government  deemed  it  expedient  to  recall  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  from  the  lord>lientenancy  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  his 
having  favoured  a policy  in  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, which  was  objectionable  and  embarrassing  to  the  administra- 
tion. This  proceeding  gave  rise  to  much  disenssion  in  Parliament, 
and  addresses  were  moved  in  both  Houses,  for  copies  of  such  cor- 
respondence as  would  show  ‘ the  motives  and  grounds  of  the  recall ' 
of  the  noble  earl.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  ministers,  as  being 
unconstitutional  and  unprecedented.  ‘ The  power  of  nominating  and 
dismissing  his  servants,  without  assigning  any  cause,  • • • was 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  was  an  indisputable  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion.’ Admitting  ‘that  no  prerogative  could  bar  the  inquisitorial 
functions  of  the  House  of  Commons,’  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
justify  enquiry  into  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  that  * a special 
case  should  be  made  out  of  positive  danger,  or  public  misconduct  or 
delinquency.’!  Ministers  are  sworn  to  secrecy  in  respect  to  the  ad- 
vice they  gave  to  the  sovereign,  and  they  are  all  responsible  to  Par- 
liament  for  the  administration  of  the  government.  But  ‘ if  either 
House  of  Parliament  were  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  dismissing 
ministers,  the  next  step  must  be  enquiring  whetlier  or  not  their  suc- 
cessors were  well  chosen,  and  advising  as  to  their  appointment.’ 

Before  ministers  could  be  called  to  account,  * substantive  ground 
must  be  laid  for  a charge  against  them.’  In  conformity  with  this 
doctrine,  ministers  refused  to  enter  into  particulars  as  to  the  reasons 
that  occasioned  the  recall  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  explanations  in  re- 
gard to  which  would  necessarily  ‘ involve  the  discussion  of  cabinet 
secrets.’  They  were  sustained  in  this  determination  by  larg^ 
majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.' 


The  sovereign  never  attends  at  meetings  of  the  cabinet  Cabinet 
council.  Previous  to  the  acc.ession  of  the  present  dynasty, 
it  was  otherwise ; and  so  long  as  it  was  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  the  constitution  for  the  monarch  to  take  soTereign. 
an  active  and  immediate  part  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  it  was  fitting  that  no  meeting  of  the  cabinet  should 
be  held  without  his  presence.  But  under  the  existing 


J Mr.  Pitt,  the  prime  minister,  in 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  1J550. 

‘ I..ord  Grenville,  ibid.  p.  1018. 

' Pari.  D.  I..  May  8 and  10,  1795  ; 
Adolphus,  Hist,  of  Eng.  rol.  vi.  p. 


27.1.  Sec  also  an  account  of  the  dis- 
missal of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1851, 
from  tlie  office  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
post,  \'ol.  II.  a 1,  On  the  Cabinet 
Council. 
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Bystem  of  government,  through  responsible  ministers,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  order  to  enable  the  cabinet  to  arrive  at 
impartial  conclusions  upon  any  matter,  it  is  necessary 
that  their  deliberations  should  be  private  and  conhdential. 
The  absence  of  the  sovereign  from  the  cabinet  arose, 
however,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  the  inability  of  George  I.  to  express  himself 
in  the  English  language.  The  innovation  once  com- 
menced soon  commended  itself  as  a suitable  practice,  in 
entire  conformity  wdth  the  new  theory  of  constitutional 
government  then  in  progress  of  development. 

The  proper  medium  of  communication  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  administration  is  the  prime  minister; 
not  merely  on  account  of  his  position  as  head  of  the 
government,  but  especially  because  he  is  the  minister 
who  has  been  personally  selected  by  the  sovereign  as  the 
one  in  whom  the  crown  reposes  its  entire  confidence. 
He  is  bound  to  keep  the  sovereign  duly  informed  of  all 
political  events  of  importance,  including  the  decisions  of 
Parliament  upon  matters  of  public  concern.  Formal 
decisions  of  the  cabinet  upon  questions  of  public  policy 
are  also  submitted  to  the  sovereign  by  the  prime  minister, 
upon  whom  it  devolves  to  take  the  royal  pleasure  there- 
upon. 

It  is  not  needful  to  con.sult  the  crown  upon  minor 
matters  of  administration  : discretion,  in  such  cases,  is 
neccBsarily  reposed  in  the  official  responsible  head  of 
every  department  of  the  state.  But  no  important  acts  of 
government,  which  would  commit  the  crown  to  a par- 
ticular course  or  line  of  policy,  should  be  perform  eel  by 
ministers  without  the  previous  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  sovereign.”  The  cabinet  council  is  frequently  occu- 
pied in  discussing  important  matters,  which  it  wmuld  be 
premature  to  submit  to  the  crown  until  some  definite 
conclusions  have  been  come  to,  or  some  line  of  policy 


" May,  Const  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  1.32. 
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agreed  upon,  in  regard  to  the  same.  But  so  soon  as  the 
cabinet  have  arrived  at  a decision  upon  any  important 
question  which  is  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  future 
action,  whether  legislative  or  administrative,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  prime  minister  to  submit  the  same  for  the 
consideration  of  the  crown.  The  neglect  of  this  rule,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  year  1 800, — when  the  cabinet 
had  agreed  upon  the  expediency  of  a concession  to  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, — occasioned  his  loss  of 
office,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  king’s  confidence."  And, 
in  1851,  Lord  Palmerston  was  removed  from  the  office  of 
P’oreign  Secretary,  by  command  of  the  Queen,  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  the  prime  minister,  for  an  excess  of 
authority  as  secretary  of  state,  in  writing  an  important 
despatch  which  had  not  been  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  sovereign,  or  the  concurrence  of  the  premier,  before 
it  was  transmitted  to  its  destination."  ‘These  events 
exemplify  the  effective  control  which  the  crown  constitu- 
tionally exercises  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
policy  and  conduct  of  its  ministers  are  subject  to  its  active 
supervision.  In  minor  affairs  the  ministers  have  a sepa- 
rate discretion,  in  their  several  departments ; but  in  the 
general  acts  of  government,  the  crown  is  to  be  consulted, 
and  has  a control  over  them  all.’’' 

To  ensure  a due  observance,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  of  Method  of 
their  duty  to  the  crown,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
regular  transmission  of  every  im|x>rtant  despatch,  corre-  croirn. 
spondence,  report,  or  other  paper,  which  it  is  material 
should  be  inspected  by  the  sovereign,  to  the  sovereign 
herself,  either  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  prime 
minister,  or,  in  certain  cases,  direct  from  one  of  the 
secretary  of  state’s  offices."*  All  despatches  received  by 

■ M>v,  Const  nut  toL  i.pp.  81, 82.  reports,  correspondence,  warrants,  and 
“/fti^.pp.  l.‘12-l.T5.  Full  particulars  others  papers,  for  the  royal  approval 
of  this  esse  will  be  found  in  the  or  signature,  are  daily  forwaraed  to 
chapter  on  the  Cabinet  Council.  the  sovereign,  in  charge  of  queen's 
' .May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i p.  1.16.  messengers,  from  the  several  oflices 
' Pcs'pstcb-baxes,  containing  official  of  the  Principal  Secrotariee  of  State, 
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a secretary  of  state,  after  perusal  by  the  proper  officer, — 
and,  in  important  cases,  all  drafts  of  answers  thereto, — are 
required  to  be  forwarded,  by  the  senior  clerk  of  the  par- 
ticular department,  first  to  the  prime  minister,  then  to  tlie 
Queen  (for  the  royal  sanction,  previous  to  their  being 
despatched,  in  the  case  of  important  drafts),  and  after- 
wards to  the  other  cabinet  ministers/  Constitutional 
practice  also  requires  that  no  political  instruction  should 
be  sent  to  any  British  minister  abroad,  and  no  official  note 
be  addressed  to  any  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  without  the 
draft  being  first  submitted  to  the  prime  minister,  in  order 
that  he  may  take  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  upon  it.  And 
if  either  the  sovereign  or  the  prime  minister  suggest 
alterations,  they  are  either  adopted,  or  the  despatch  is 
withheld.* 

If  any  question  should  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  sovereign, 
in  regard  to  anything  contained  in  the  official  papers  sub- 
mitted for  her  consideration  and  approval,  she  would  pro- 
perly consult  the  prime  minister  thereupon.*  And  should 
it  be  necessary  for  the  sovereign  to  interpose  her  authority, 
to  correct  or  control  the  conduct  of  any  particular  min- 
ister, she  would  do  so  upon  the  constitutional  advice  and 
responsibility  of  the  prime  minister." 

The  mode  in  which  ministers  address  the  sovereign  in 
epistolary  communications  is  peculiar.  It  is  the  established 
etiquette  for  the  minister  to  use  the  third  person,  and  to 
address  his  sovereign  in  the  second.  When  or  by  whom 
this  epistolary  form  was  introduced  is  unknown.  Mr.  Gren- 
ville’s letters  to  George  III.,  in  1765,  are  in  the  ordinary 
form.’  But,  twenty  years  later,  we  find  Mr.  Fox  employ- 
ing the  phraseology  which  is  now  in  use:  '■Mr.  Fox  has  the 

the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  from  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
perusal  and  consideration  of  these 
papers  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
daily  routine  of  the  royal  labours. 

' See  Report  of  Commons'  Com- 
mittee on  the  iMplomatic  Serriee. 

1861,  pp.  74-76. 


* Lord  Palmerston,  Hans.  Deb. 
Tol.  cxix.  pp.  lO-lj  110.  See  further 
on  this  snuject,  in  the  Chapter  On 
the  Cabinet  Council. 

' Ijord  John  Russell,  Hans.  Deb. 
voL  ciix.  p.  01. 

” Ibid.  p.  69. 

' Grenville  Papers,  vol.iii.  pp.  4-16. 
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honour  of  transmitting  to  your  Majesty  the  minute  of  the 
cabinet  council  assembled  this  morning  at  Lord  Rocking- 
ham’s, 18th  May  1782.” 

When  it  is  necessary  that  the  authority  of  the  crown 
should  be  exercised  in  public  acts  of  governmert,  a privy 
council  is  convened,  from  whence  orders  in  council  and 
proclamations  are  promulgated.  According  to  modem 
usage,  the  Privy  Council  is  regardal  as  a formal  and  not  a 
deliberative  assembly  ; for  ‘ it  would  be  contrary  to  con- 
stitutional practice  that  the  sovereign  should  preside  at 
auy  council  where  deliberation  or  discussion  takes  place.’* 
The  commands  of  the  sovereign  in  reference  to  affiiirs  of 
state,  whether  they  be  issued  at  a privy  council  or  other- 
wise, are  communicated  to  the  executive  departments  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  give  effect  thereto,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a secretary  of  state.^ 

When  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  royal  sign-manual  to 
any  important  document,  the  various  secretaries  and 
other  ministers  of  state  who  may  require  it,  in  their  re- 
spective departments,  should  make  personal  application  for 
the  same.  But  if  the  paper  to  be  signed  be  of  an  ordi- 
nary and  unimportant  character,  it  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  sovereign  in  a departmental  despatch-box.’  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  I/5rd  Chancellor  to  attend  upon  the  sovereign 
in  order  to  obtain  the  sign-manual  for  the  sanction  of  bills 
that  have  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.* 

If  circumstances  should  occur  that  would  render  the 
personal  exercise  of  the  royal  functions  inconvenient  or 
impossible,  the  powers  of  the  crown  may  be  delegated, 
for  a time,  to  commissioners  or  other  substitute.s.  The 
only  exception  appears  to  be  in  regard  to  the  pawer  of 
creating  peers,  which  lias  never  been  made  the  subject  of 


' Ru88eir»  Fox,  Tol._  i.  p.  .“Wl, 
quoted  by  Sir  O.  0.  Lewi*,  in  Edinb. 
Rev.  Tol.  xeix.  p.  25,  n. 

• Earl  Granville,  in  Han*.  Deb.  vol. 
clxxv.  p.  251.  And  see  Vol.  II.  c.  2, 


On  the  Privy  Council. 

’ Han*.  D^b.  vol.  cxl.  p.  1047. 

• Ibid.  vol.  clxv.  p.  84L 

* Campbell’*  Cbanc.  voL  vii.  pp. 
157-150. 


Prixy 

councila 


Royal 

»ip>- 

manual. 
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delegation.*’  Neither  can  a commission  be  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  signifying  the  royal  assent  to  bills  in  Par- 
liament, except  with  respect  to  specified  bills,  which  have 
passed  both  Houses  at  the  date  of  the  commission.® 
Abeonopof  The  most  general  delegation  by  the  crown  of  its 
fromTlfT  political  power  has  been  that  which  has  taken  place  from 
time  to  time  in  the  appointment,  by  the  sovereign,  of 
Lords  Justices  and  Guardians  for  the  administration  of 
the  government  during  the  absence  of  the  sovereign  from 
the  realm.  The  powers  granted  to  such  persons  have 
usually  included  every  possible  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  except  that  of  assenting  to  bills  in  Parliament, 
and  of  granting  peerages.  But  it  has  been  customary  to 
accompany  the  commission  by  instructions,  requiring  the 
commissioners  not  to  exercise  certain  of  the  powers 
granted  (particularly  those  for  the  pardon  of  offenders 
and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament)  without  special  signi- 
fication of  the  royal  pleasure.  During  the  long  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  sovereign  was  never  absent  from  Eng- 
land ; and  his  son  and  successor,  George  IV.,  went  abroad 
once  only,  in  the  year  1821,  when  Lords  Justices  were 
appointed  by  his  Majesty  in  Council.  After  the  aceession 
of  the  present  Queen,  her  Majesty,  in  the  year  1843,  paid 
a short  visit  to  the  King  of  the  French  at  the  Ch&teau 
d’Eu ; and  again,  in  1845,  visited  Germany.  Upon 
both  these  occasions,  the  opinion  of  the  law-ofiicers  of  the 
crown  was  taken,  as  to  whether  there  was  any  legal 
necessity  for  the  issue  of  a commission  appointing  Lords 
Justices  during  her  Majesty’s  absence.  Each  time  the 
law-officers  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary. The  question  then  resolved  itself  into  one  of  ex- 
pediency ; and  considering  the  great  facilities  for  speedy 
communication  afforded  by  the  general  introduction  of 
the  railway  system,  and  the  circumstance  that  her 
Majesty  would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a secretary 


‘ Cox,  Eng.  Govt,  pp.  614  617. 


' Ibid.  p.  40. 
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of  state,  and  could  therefore  perform  any  royal  act 
required  of  her  with  as  much  Validity  and  effect  on  the 
continent  of  Euroj)e  as  if  it  were  done  in  her  own 
dominions,  the  ministry  decided  that  it  Was  quite  tlnne* 
cessary  to  advise  the  apjwintment  of  Lords  Justices, 
‘ really  for  no  practical  purpose.’’*  Eoyal  visits  abroad 
have  since  been  of  no  infrequent  occurrence,  and  as  no 
appointment  of  Lords  Justices  has  taken  place  upon  such 
occasions,  the  practice  may  be  considered  to  have  fallen 
into  desuetude.* 

It  is  essential  to  the  due  execution  of  any  powers  by 
delegation  from  the  crown,  that  a special  authority,  under 
the  royal  sign-manual,  should  be  issued  for  the  purpose. 
This  was  a difficulty  that  presented  itself  in  the  year 
1788,  arising  out  of  the  melancholy  condition  of  George 
III.,  who  was  first  attacked  by  insanity  at  that  time. 

The  mental  disorder  which  afflicted  the  king  was  of  such 
a serious  character,  that  it  rendered  it  imperative  ujxm 
Parliament  to  take  immediate  steps  to  supply  the  defect 
in  the  royal  authority  for  so  long  a period  as  the  king’s 
illness  might  continue.  Parliament  then  stood  prorogued 
for  a particular  day,  upon  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  have  assembled. 
But,  taking  advantage  of  the  authority  of  the  royal  pro- 
clamation, ministers  determinetl  to  meet  Parliament 
without  further  delay,  and  deliberate  upon  the  posture  of 
affairs.  After  full  enquiries  had  been  instituted,  by  both 
Houses,  into  the  state  of  his  Majesty’s  health,  they  agreed 
to  a resolution,  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Ijonls  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  to  provide 
for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  in  such  manner  as 
the  exigency  of  the  case  might  appear  to  require.  It  was 
then  resolved,  by  both  Houses,  that  it  was  expedient  and 
necessary  that  letters-patent  for  opening  Parliament  should 
pass  under  the  Great  Seal.  This  was  done  accordingly ; 

^ Lord  Chaneellor  I^^ndbunt^  in  * Campbttirit  Chirac.  yoI.  iv.  p.  125, 
liana.  Dob.  August  7,  1&45,  n. 
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and,  so  far  as  was  possible,  under  these  painful  and 
unprecedented  circumstances,  the  usual  forms  for  the 
opening  of  Parliament  were  adhered  to,  notwithstanding 
the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign.'  But  in  the  proceedings 
had  upon  this  occasion,  the  two  leading  .statesmen,  Pitt 
and  Fox,  with  their  respective  followers,  were  at  issue. 
Piw<«J-  Pitt  contended  that  Parliament  alone  was  competent  to 
de-  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  executive  authority  ; 
in  the  whilst  Fox  claimed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  inherent 
ofBn.  moral,  if  not  legal,  right  to  assume  the  crown,  as  though 
the  king  his  father  were  actually  dead.  A succinct 
account  of  this  memorable  controver-sy,  will  be  found  in 
‘ May’s  Constitutional  History.’*  It  will  suffice  here  to  state 
the  general  results  arrived  at,  so  far  as  they  establish  an 
important  point  of  constitutional  law.** 

It  was  ai^ued  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  then  prime  minister, 
that  in  conformity  with  the  principles  established  by  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Ixjrds 
and  Commons  represented  the  whole  estates  of  the  people, 
and  were,  therefore,  legally  as  well  as  constitutionally, 
empowered  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  kingly  office, 
w'hensoever  that  should  arise ; that  this  assumption  of 
power  was  not  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  an 
liereditary  monarchy,  but  was  es.sential  as  a safeguard  of 
the  throne  itself  against  encroachment  from  any  quai  ter. 
Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of 


' Pari.  Hist  vol.  xxrii.  p.  663,  rf 
uq. 

« Vol.  i.  pp.  146-162.  Sec  also  Sir 
O.  C.  Lewis,  in  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  ciii. 
p.  320. 

'■  The  decision  of  Parliament  upon 
this  (Treat  question  was  pven  exactly 
one  hundred  years  after  the  deter- 
mination, by  the  same  authority,  of 
another  question,  of  still  more  im- 
portance, aflcctin(T  the  rifrht  of  suc- 
rewiion  to  the  Eu(;lish  throne — vix., 
the  devolution  of  the  crown  upon  the 
‘ abdication  ' of  James  II.,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1088.  For  those 


who  are  curious  in  such  points,  it 
may  also  he  noted  that  exactly  ten 
years  elapsed  between  the  births  of 
the  followinfr  statesmen,  all  of  them 
amon(Ttbe  most  prominent  characters 
of  this  remarkable  era: — Mr.  Fox 
was  bom  in  1740;  Mr.  Pitt  and  Isird 
(irenvillfc  in  1760 ; the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Isird  Castlereagh,  and  Napo- 
leon Honaparte,  in  1700.  (<Si>  G.  C. 
Lnrit,  in  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  cviii. 
p.  312,  n.)  Moreover,  William  IV. 
signed  the  draft  of  the  Reform  Rill 
on  January  31,  1831,  the  anniversary 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I. 
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Parliament  to  these  conclusions,  Mr.  Pitt  admitted  that, 
as  a matter  of  discretion,  the  Prince  of  Wales  ought  to 
be  called  upon  to  assume  the  Regency,  with  all  necessary 
authority,  unrestrained  by  any  permanent  council,  and 
with  a free  choice  of  his  political  servants.  But  he  con- 
tended that  any  power  which  was  not  essential,  and  which 
might  be  employed  to  embarrass  the  exercise  of  the  king’s 
authority,  in  the  event  of  his  recovery,  should  be  with- 
held. This  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Fox,  who  main- 
tained that  the  Regent  ought  to  possess  the  full  authority 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  without  any  diminution. 
Parliament,  however,  agreed  to  the  views  propounded  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  consented  to  accept  the 
Regency  upon  these  terms.  The  proposed  restrictions 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  regal  authority  by  the  prince 
were  defined  and  embodied  in  a bill,  which  it  was  in- 
tended should  be  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  receive  the 
royal  assent  ‘ by  a commission  to  be  ordered  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  king’s  name.’  The  bill 
actually  passed  the  Commons,  but  during  its  progress 
through  the  Lords  the  king’s  convalescence  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  bill  was  dropped. 

In  1801  the  king  was  threatened  with  a return  of 
insanity,  and  the  premier,  Mr.  Addington,  had  determined 
to  follow  the  precedent  established  in  1788,  when, 
happily,  the  king’s  recovery  rendered  any  such  proceed- 
ings unnecessary.*  But  in  1810,  the  king’s  malady  again 
showed  itself,  this  time  destined  to  remain,  and  to  termi- 
nate only  with  his  life.  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  was  prime 
minister  at  this  juncture,  and  he  decided  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  precedent  afforded  by  the  proceedings  in  1788,  in 
every  essential  particular.*  The  ministerial  plan  was 
warmly  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  was  carried,  neverthe- 
less, without  alteration.  The  Opposition  did  not  then 
maintain  that  the  Prince  of  W'ales,  as  heir-apparent, 

* Pellew’g  Life  of  Sidinoutli,  voL  i.  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  cviii.  p.  329. 
p.  347. 
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succeeded  of  right  to  the  Begency  during  the  king’s 
incapacity.  But  Mr.  Lambe  (afterwards  Lord  Melbourne) 
— upon  the  resolution  that  certain  restrictions  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  Kegent — moved  an  amendment,  ‘ That 
the  entire  royal  power  should  be  conferred  upon  him,  with- 
out any  restrictions.’  This  amendment  was  negatived,  by  a 
majority  of  224  to  200.  Lord  Brougham  remarks  upon 
these  two  precetlents  that  they  ‘ have  now  settled  the  con- 
stitutional law  and  practice  in  this  important  particular.’  ^ 
If  at  any  time  the  sovereign  should  be  unable,  through 
physical  infirmity,  to  append  the  royal  sign-manual  to  the 
multifarious  papers  which  require  his  signature,  the  inter- 
vention of  ParUament  must  be  invoked  to  give  legal  effect 
to  the  arrangements  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  an  Act  was 
passed  authorising  his  Majesty  to  appoint  one  or  more 
persons  to  affix  his  royal  signature  to  papers,  the  state  of 
the  king’s  health  being  such  as  to  render  it  painful  and 
inconvenient  for  him  to  sign  his  own  name.'  And  in 
1862,  with  a view  to  relieve  her  Majesty  from  the  ex- 
eessive  labour  of  signing  every  separate  commission  for 
officers  of  tlie  army,  marines,  &c.,  after  having  already 
signed  a ‘ submission  paper’  authorising  the  issue  of  such 
commission,  an  Act  was  passed  emfwwering  the  Queen 
in  Council  to  direct  that  the  said  commissions  may  be 
signed  by  the  coramander-in-chief  and  a secretary  of 
state,  and  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  the  royal 
signature  being  appended  thereto.”  The  urgency  for  this 
relief  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  in  1862  her 


* Sketches  of  Statesmen.  toI.  i. 
p.  170.  Xotwithstandinit  the  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Hrotiftham,  liis  successor, 
Lord  Campbell,  adheres  to  the  Whig 
doctrine  in  regard  to  this  question, 
and  stoutly  maintains  that  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  assumption  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity during  the  incapacity  of  the 
king,  his  father;  hut  should  have 
imitated  the  example  of  the  Irish 


Parliament,  in  1789,  in  acknowled;^- 
ing  the  right  of  the  prince,  and  in 
addressing  him  to  take  upon  himself 
the  goTemnient  as  regent.  (Canip- 
bell’s  Cbanc.  Tol.  y.  p.  S.S7,  vi.  180, 
68.'!,  vii.  00.  See  a debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Regency 
question,  on  Julv  6,  18.10.) 

' 11  lioo.  1V.'&  1 Will.  IV.  c.  23. 

“ 26  Viet.  c.  4.  See  the  debates 
on  this  Bill,  in  Hansard,  vol.  clxr. ; 
and  ibul.  rol.  clxxvi.  p.  2020. 
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Majesty  was  signing  commissions  of  1858,  and  that  up  to 
the  time  when  an  Order  in  C!ouncil  was  issued  to  permit 
the  comniander-in-chief  and  the  secretary  of  state  to 
sign  on  her  behalf,  there  were  15,931  commissions 
remaining  unsigned.  The  arrears  are  now  cleared  off; 
but  the  Queen  still  undertakes  to  sign  first  commissions, 
and  these  had  so  accumulated,  that  up  to  1st  June,  1865, 
there  were  4,800  first  commissions  awaiting  her  signa- 
ture. But  arrangements  have  since  been  made  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  delays." 

The  preeminence  of  the  king,  by  virtue  of  his  pre- 
rogative, is  such  that  he  cannot  be  sued  in  any  court, 
either  civilly  or  criminally.  Nevertheless,  the  law  has 
provided  a remedy  for  injuries  proceeding  from  the  crown 
which  affect  the  rights  of  property  ; as  where  it  is  alleged 
that  the  crown  is  in  wrongful  possession  of  property  to 
which  the  subject  has  a legal  title,  or  of  money  which 
by  contract  is  due  to  the  subject  firom  the  crown,  and 
where  there  is  an  absence  of  an  appropriate  compulsory 
remedy  against  the  crown.®  It  cannot  be  presume<l  that 
the  crown  would  knowingly  be  a party  to  the  injury  of  a 
subject,  yet  it  might  commit  injustice  by  misinformation 
or  inadvertency,  through  the  medium  of  some  responsible 
agent  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  subject  should  be 
authorised  to  represent  to  the  sovereign,  in  a respectful 
manner,  the  nature  of  the  alleged  grievance,  in  order  to 
enable  a remedy  to  be  applied.  This  remedy  is  by 
means  of  a Petition  of  Eight,  a mode  of  procetlure  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  traced  back  to  the  slat.  14 
Edw.  III.  c.  14,  if  not  to  Magna  Charta  itself.' 


Petition 
of  Right. 


* Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1866 ; 
Evid.  2060-2066,  2118-2127.  Hans. 
Deb.  vol.  clx.tx.  p.  073. 

“ Attorney -General  Palmer,  Hans. 
Deb.  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  2120. 

» Broom,  Const.  Law,  pp.  241,  726 
(A);  Cox,  Eng.  OovL  p.  416.  For 
the  present  procedure  see  ScoU  r. 
The  Queen,  in  Faster  and  Finlason's 


Nisi  Prius  Cases,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.34.  It 
has  been  held  that  a Petition  of  Right 
does  not  lie  to  recover  compensation 
from  the  crown  for  dama)^  to  the 
property  of  an  individual  occasioned 
by  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of 
the  crown  ( yiscourU  'CatUerbury  v. 
The  Attomey-OenenU,  1 Phill.  p.  306), 
nor  to  recover  compensation  for  a 
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The  law  in  regard  to  Petitions  of  Eight  has  been 
recently  amended  and  simplified  by  the  Act  23  & 24  Viet, 
c.  34.  The  object  of  this  Act  is  to  assimilate  the  pro- 
cedure upon  such  petitions  as  much  as  po&sible  to  that 
which  is  adopted  in  cases  between  subject  and  subject, 
and  to  permit  Petitions  of  Eight  to  be  entertained  by  any 
of  the  superior  courts  of  law  or  equity  at  Westminster. 
It  provides  that  any  such  petition  shall  be  left  with  the 
secretarj'  of  state  for  the  home  department,  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  submitted  for  her  Majesty’s  con- 
sideration. If  she  think  fit,  the  Queen  will  grant  her  fiat 
that  right  be  done,  when  the  merits  of  the  suit  will  be 
investigated  by  the  proper  court,  and  judgment  given 
according  to  law. 

It  is  a mistake  to  supjx)se  that  whenever  a Petition 
of  Eight  is  presented,  the  sovereign  should  be  advised  to 
write  upon  it  suit  droit  fait,  whatever  may  be  its  prayer, 
leaving  it  to  the  courts  to  decide  whether  it  contains  any 
grounds  for  relief.  By  the  law  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land a suit  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  sovereign, 
Avithout  the  express  consent  of  the  crown.  That  consent 
cannot  properly  be  withheld  when  sufficient  foundation  or 
prinifi  facie  groundwork  for  the  claim  put  fortli  has,  in 
the  statement  of  facts  on  belialf  of  the  petitioner,  been 
adduced but  it  ought  to  be  withheld,  by  advice  of  the 
attorney-general,  where  it  is  clear  that  no  relief  can  be 
afforded.  The  attorney-general  is  answerable  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  advice  he  may  give  as  to  the  granting  or 
withholding  of  a Petition  of  Eight,  in  like  manner  as  he 
would  be  in  respect  to  the  granting  of  a writ  of  error,  or 
a nolle  prosequi.' 

In  the  recent  case  of  Mr.  G.  O'Malley  Irwin,  it  was  contended  by 


wrongful  act  done  by  a aerv.mt  of  the 
crown  in  the  supposed  performance  of 
his  dutv  (TiibiH  v.  Tac  Queen,  Com. 
Bench  Itep.  N.  S.  voL  xvi.  p.  310). 
Public  ofheen  are  themselves  per- 
sonally liable  under  the  law  and  con- 


stitution for  any  dereliction  of  dutv. 
—AUomty-General,  in  Hans.  Deb. 
Tol.  clxxvi.  p.  2121. 

* Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  p.  01,  n. 
' Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  vii. 
p.  408,  n. 
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Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  (ex-attorney-gcneral),  in  his  place  in  Parlia^  Mr. Irwin's 
ment,  that  ‘ it  was  not  competent  or  consistent  with  the  duty  of  any 
officer  of  the  crown  to  advise  the  Queen  to  withhold  her  fiat  to  any 
Petition  of  Right,  upon  any  ground,  whether  right  or  wrong,  whether 
well  or  ill-founded.  Such  an  interference  was  oidy  to  bo  jnstifie<l  in 
a case  where  a petition  appeared  to  be  founded  on  fraud,  or  upon 
gross  and  manifest  error.’  In  reply,  the  solicitor-general  (Sir 
Roundell  Palmer)  stated,  that  he  was  prepared  to  show  that  Mr. 

Irwin’s  petition  ‘ had  been  presented  in  gross  and  manifest  error,  and 
that  no  minister  could  be  justified  in  advising  the  crown  to  give  ita 
fiat  to  that  so-called  Petition  of  Right.’  • Previous  to  this  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Irwin  brought  an  action  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  against  Sir  George  Grey,  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  homo  department,  to  recover  damages  for  his  having 
refused  or  neglected  to  present  to  her  Majesty  his  Petition  of  Right 
in  relation  to  certain  claims  upon  the  crown  to  the  extent  of  100,000/., 
for  alleged  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  a prosecution  against 
him  in  Ireland.  • The  case  was  tried  before  the  lord  chief  justice 
and  a special  jury,  in  December  1802.  Sir  George  Grey  stated  that 
ho  had  presented  Mr.  Irwin’s  petition  to  the  Queen,  with  the  advice 
that  it  should  not  be  granted ; that  he  had  acted  on  the  advice  of 
the  then  attorney-general.  Sir  R.  Bethell,  and  that  the  plaintilf 
had  been  duly  informed  of  the  result.  The  lord  chief  justice  then 
told  the  jury  that  if  they  believed  the  home  secretary’s  statement — 
that  ho  had  presented  the  petition  to  the  Queen,  ‘ accompanied  with 
certain  advice  which  he,  as  a responsible  minister  of  the  crown,  con- 
sidereil  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give,’  he  hatl  been  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
duty, — it  became  their  duty  to  give  a verdict  for  the  defendant.  The 
jury  at  once  declared  that  they  lx;lieved  the  statement,  and  gave  their 
verdict  for  the  defendant  at^cordingly.”  Subsequently,  the  plaintiff 
moved  for  a new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  but  took  no- 
thing by  his  motion,  the  court  being  of  opinion  that  the  question  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  ailvice  given  to  the  crown  by  the  secretary'  of 
state  ought  not  to  have  been  answered.  The  only  thing  for  the 


• Ilan.^.  Dob.  vol.  clxxii.  p.  1»74. 

On  July  20, 1801,  n motion  was  mado 
in  the  House  oi  Coiumoiis  lor  an 
address  to  the  (/iieen  that  alie  would 
he  ple.'used  to  Krant  her  fmt  to  the 
Petition  of  Ripht  of  Mr.  O’Malley 
Irwin,  or  to  satisfy  las  elnitus  with- 
out suit,  lint  the  iittoruey-gp‘in-ral 
reviewed  the  farts  of  the  case,  showed 
that  Mr.  Irwin’s  cliiinis  were  frit  olous 
and  untenable,  and  declared  that  if 
the  Inw-officcrs  had  put  their  fiat  on 
his  petition,  they  would  have  adopted 
VOL.  1.  R 


n diffi  rent  course  to  that  pursued  by 
their  predecessors  in  ollire,  and  would 
have  given  advice  the  tendency  of 
which  must  have  la’en  must  penii- 
(ioiia.  After  a short  debate,  the  motion 
was  negatived. 

‘ See  comments  on  this  case,  in 
TbWu  V.  The  (/’leni,  Common  Bench 
Rep.  N.  S.  vol.  xvi.  p.  .108. 

“ Dublin  Evening  Post,  December 
0,  1802.  And  see  Index  to  The 
Times  for  1863,  verbo  Irwin,  Mr. 
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court  to  enquire  into  was  whctiier  the  Petition  of  Ritflit  had  been 
presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  homo  secretary,  and  advice  tendered 
to  her  Majesty  thereupon.  Put  ‘ the  lulvice  he  pave  ought  not  to 
have  been  divulged.’  ’ 

The  foregoing  case  ha.s  e.stabli.shc(l  tlie  point  that  the 
advice  to  be  given  tcj  the  crotvn,  by  its  rcsponsiltle  mi- 
nisters, upon  a Petition  of  Kight,  is  discretionary  ; and 
tliat  mini.sters  are  responsible  for  the  same  to  tlie  .sove- 
reign and  to  Parliament,  but  not  to  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law.* 

It  has  been  already  stated,  as  a constitutional  principle, 
‘ that  the  personal  actions  of  the  sovereign,  not  being 
acts  of  government,  arc  not  under  the  cognizance  of  law  ; ’ 
and  that  iis  an  individual  he  is  independent  of,  and  not 
amenable  to,  any  earthly  power  or  juri.sdiction.*  A few 
remarks  on  this  point  will  be  a{)propriatc.  The  best 
authorities  have  declared  that  there  is  no  legal  remedy 
obtainable  by  the  subject  for  personal  acts  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  .sovereign  which  have  not 
been  instigated  by  bad  advisers,  but  have  proceeded  from 
the  personal  misconduct  of  the  monarch  himself.  Should 
any  such  cases  occur,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  course  of  law 
is  concerned,  they  woidd  be  covered  b}*  the  majcim  which 
forbids  the  imputation  of  wrong  to  the  sovereign,^  and 
the  erring  [)rince  must  be  left  to  the  rebukes  of  his  own 
con.science,  and  to  Ids  jiersonal  accountal)ility  to  Goil 
alone.  No  decisions  in  regard  to  common  criminal  of- 
fences committed  by  atiy  Engli.sh  king  are  to  be  found  in 
the  books ; the  jurists  contending  that  the  case  of  a 
sovereign  being  guilty  of  a common  crime  must  be  treaUal 
as  tlie  laws  of  Solon  ti'cated  parricide, — it  must  be  con- 
.‘iidered  an  impo.s,sibility.*  It  was  truly  observed  by 
Ijoitke,  in  his  essay  on  ‘ Government,’  tliat  tlie  incon- 
veniency  of  some  particular  mischiefs  that  may  lupipeii 

^ See  the  case,  in  Foster  aipl  Fin-  son,  vol.  iii.  p.  o’27. 
lanon’s  Nisi  Prius  Cases,  iii.  0.'Mh  * See  ante,  p.  PVS. 

See  also,  to  the  same  cflect,  the  ^ Uroom’s  Lepral  ^faxim.s,  p.  G.t. 
case  of  ]}{vk^on  v.  Vi-*count  Comfper^  “ Fischel,  Eng.  Con.-<t.  p.  12G. 
mere  and  others^  Foster  and  Fiula- 
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sometimes,  when  a heady  prince  comes  to  the  throne,  are 
well  recompensed  by  the  peace  and  public  security  which 
result  from  the  person  of  the  chief  magistrate  being  set 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger.* 

The  cui'ious  question,  whether  the  sovereign  is  exa- 
minable as  a w'itness,  has  been  discussed  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell, who  asserts  ‘ that  the  sovereign,  if  so  pleased,  might 
be  examined  as  a witness  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal, 
but  that  he  must  be  sworn ; although  there  w'ould  be  no 
temporal  sanction  to  the  oath,’  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
fountain  of  justice,  and  no  wrong  may  be  imputed  to 
him.*’ 


• Hook  ii.  section  20.5.  And  see 
Co.T,  Eng.  Govt.  pp.  40S— tlO. 

^ Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  ii. 
p.  527.  How  far  the  king  is  bound 
m his  private  capacity  to  undertake 
municipal  charges  or  offices  is  said 
to  be  doubtful.  George  III.  was 
nominated  churchwarden  of  St. 


Martin’s,  and  the  parishioners  ab- 
surdly threabmed  to  bring  an  action 
to  compel  him  to  assume  the  func- 
tions! He  accepted  the  office,  and 

fot  him.self  represented  by  deputy. 

ischel,  p.  l.‘)o,  >1.  And  see  Cox, 
Eng.  Govt  p.  24S,  i«. 


R 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EOYAL  PREEOGATIVE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PARLIAMENT. 

The  term  Prerogative  may  be  defined  as  expressing 
those  political  powers  whicli  are  inherent  in  tlie  crown, 
and  that  have  not  been  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament.” 
Nevertheless,  the  king’s  prerogative  is  a part  of  tlie  law 
of  the  realm,  and  hath  bounds  set  unto  it  by  the  laws  of 
England.’’ 

The  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  are 
of  vast  extent  and  paramount  importance.  In  the  crown 
is  centred  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  empire,  the 
functions  appertaining  to  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, and  supreme  authority  in  all  matters — civil,  judicial, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical. 

The  king  is,  moreover,  the  head  of  the  legislature,  of 
which  he  forms  an  essential  constituent  part ; the  general- 
issimo, or  first  in  command,  of  the  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  state ; the  fountain  of  honour  and  of  justice,  and 
the  dispenser  of  mercy,  having  a right  to  pardon  all 
convicted  criminals ; the  supreme  head  of  the  national 
church  ; and  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the 
realm  abroad,  with  power  to  declare  war,  to  make 
peace,  and  to  enter  into  treatj’  engagements  with  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  beside  the  object  of  the  present  writer  to  consider 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  in  their  legal  aspect : full 
information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Chitty  and  Bowyer  on  Prerogative.  Tlie  jiresent  enquiry 
is  confined  to  an  investigation  of  the  prerogative  from  a 

* Cox,  Inst.  p.  602.  ‘ Coke,  3 St.  Tri.  p.  OS. 
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constitutional  point  of  view,  in  reference  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  legitimate  control  of  Parliament  over  the 
exercise  of  tlie  same  on  the  part  of  ministers  of  state. 

For  it  must  be  observed,  of  all  the  royal  prerogatives, 
that  they  are  held  in  tru.st  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  must  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the 
constitutional  maxim,  which  requires  that  every  act  of  the  Rcspon«i- 
royal  authority  should  be  performed  by  the  advice  of 
councillors  who  arc  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  to  the  ^ 

law  of  the  land.®  This  responsibility  is  now  acknow-  the  pro- 
ledged  to  be  thorough  and  complete ; and  as  no  public  act 
of  the  sovereign  is  valid  which  is  not  performed  imder 
the  advice  of  some  responsible  minister,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  every  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  ministers 
must  be  prepared  to  account  to  Parliament,  justifying  the 
same,  if  need  be,  at  their  own  peril. 

The  advisers  of  the  crown  are  responsible  not  merely 
for  the  legality,  but  also  for  the  policy  and  wisdom,  of 
every  measure  of  government.  Having  so  vast  a trust 
reposed  in  them,  they  are  bound  to  use  their  best  endea- 
vours, irrespective  of  all  party  claims  or  personal  ad- 
vantages, to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
public  good,  and  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  their 
sovereign. 

In  conducting  the  necessary  measures  of  government 
through  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  the  duty  of 
ministers  to  shield  the  crown  from  personal  obloquy, 
to  avoid  all  reference  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  their 
royal  master  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  freedom 
of  debate,  and  to  assume  themselves  an  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  all  its 
details. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  examine,  in 
detail,  the  leading  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  are 
now  exercised  upon  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers. 


' Sec  atUf,  p.  100;  Lord  Palmerston,  Hans.  Dob.  vol.  cliii.  p.  1416. 
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and  to  point  out  the  autliority  of  Parliament  in  relation 
thereto.  In  everj"  instance,  after  defining  the  limit  within 
which  the  subjection  of  the  j)rerogative  in  question  to 
])arliamentary  supervision  and  control  is  justifiable,  a 
selection  of  precedents  will  be  given,  in  illu-stration  of  the 
views  set  forth  in  the  text.  Before  entering  upon  this 
enquirj',  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con.dder,  briefly, 
the  lelations  between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament 
itself. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  i.s  composed  of  the 
king  (or  queen)  aiid  the  three  estates  of  the  realm — to 
wit,  the  Ijords  s])iritual,  the  liOrds  temporal,  and  the 
Commons.  In  its  collective  caj)acit3^  Parliament  exercises 
supreme  authoritv  in  and  over  the  empire,  to  which  the 
constitution  has  assigned  no  limit.  In  the  words  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  j)ower  of  Parliament  ‘ is  so  trans- 
cendent and  absolute  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either 
for  causes  and  persons,  within  anj"  bounds.’ 

From  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  in  a constitu- 
tional monarchy,  it  nece.ssarily  follows,  that  while  regular 
meetings  of  Parliament  are  indisj)ensable,  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  this  high  court  results  altogether  from  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  i>rerogative.  It  is  summoned,  by  virtue  of 
the  king’s  writ,  to  meet  for  despatch  of  bu.sines.s,  at  what- 
soever time*'  or  place  he  ma\’  please  to  direct.  It  can 
only  comiuence  its  deliberations  at  the  time  ap|X)inted  by 
the  king,  and  cannot  continue  them  anj’  longer  than  he 
may  allow.  The  deliberations  of  Parliament  may  be  cut 
short  at  any  moment  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power 
of  j)rorogation,  which  quashes  all  i)rocecdings  pending  at 
the  time,  except  impeachments  b)’  the  Commons,  writs 
of  error  and  api>eals  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and 


**  In  IH/W,  an  informal  dUcusaion 
aro(W‘  in  tiie  TIouso  of  Commons,  in 
which  it  was  sugjrestod  that  it  would 
bo  desimblt*  to  have  nioeting^  of  Par- 
liament in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  secure 
a prorojralion  early  in  the  summer. 


(ITans.  Deb.  vol.  cli.  pp.  1185,  1108). 
Next  session,  an  addrt*ss  to  the  crown 
to  this  offeot  wa.s  propo,«ed,  and  nepa- 
tived,  after  a short  deuate. — Ibid.  voL 
civ.  p.  51. 
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(rials  ill  progress  before  election  committees,  lly  a pro- 
rogation, all  resolutions,®  bills,^  and  other  proceedings, 
pending  in  either  House,  arc  naturally  terminated,  and 
cease  to  have  any  further  elTect,  except  in  so  for  as  they 
may  be  continued  in  operation  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  rarliament.  The  statutable  provision  in  regard 
to  the  meeting  of  rarliament  merely  x'e(|uires  that  no 
longer  a period  than  three  years  shall  elapse  between  the 
determination  of  one  rarliament  and  the  issue  of  writs 
for  another.''  Xevertheless,  by  constitutional  practice,  the 
annual  assembl}>  of  rarliament  has  become  necessary. 
Supplies  for  the  public  service  are  annually  voted,  and 


• Commons'  Papers,  18C1,  toI.  xi. 
p.  t-'l!).  The  only  apparent  exception 
to  this  rule  is  in  the  cast,  of  standing 
orders,  liy  the  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment these  are  accounted  to  be  in 
force,  in  succeeding  sessions,  until 
rescinded.  They  are  considered  as 
heing  deelaratoiy  of  the  law  and 
practice  of  Parliament : and,  without 
relying  upon  their  absolute  validity, 
the  House  agrees  to  adhere  to  their 
observance.  (May,  Pari,  Prac.  p.  ISJ. 
( 'ommons'  I’apors,  ISott,  .Se-as.  1,  vol. 
iii.  p.  .'17.  Com.  on  the  Jews'  Act, 
Ilan.s.  Heb.  vol.  clii.  p.  4(12.) 

' A projiosal  that  a power  should 
be  given  by  statute,  to  cither  House 
of  Parliament,  of  suspending  (at  anv 
stage  of  proceeding)  bills  which  shiifl 
have  been  passed  by  the  other  I louse, 
and  of  resuming  such  bills  in  the  suc- 
ceeding session  at  the  precise  stage 
where  they  hn<i  been  dropped,  was 
Ttuected  by  a committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  lf<l(l,  on  account  of 
‘ the  grave  and  numerous  objections ' 
to  it,  and  particularly  becauw^  ‘ this 
suspending  power  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  if  exercised  at  its  own 
discretion,  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  prerogative  of  thecniwn.’  (Com- 
mons' I’apers,  IWl,  vol.  xi.  p.  4.'50 ; 
tind  see  Lonl  Kede.sdale's  objections 
to  this  proposal,  Hans.  Heb.  vol. 
clxi.  p.  18.").)  lint  in  the  case  of 
]>rivate  bills  generally,  or  of  rail- 


way bills  in  particular,  relief  has 
been  repeatedly  granted  to  the  parties 
concerned  in  promoting  or  opposing 
such  measures,  when  a session  of 
Parliament  has  been  brought  to  a 
sudden  and  premature  close,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exigencies  of  political 
warfare.  This  was  done  by  the 
adoption,  in  both  Houses,  of  resolu- 
tions, permitting  such  bills  to  be  re- 
introduced in  the  following  session, 
and  by  means  of  pro  forma  and  un- 
opjiosed  motions  advanced  to  the 
stages  at  which  they  severally  stood 
when  the  prorogation  took  place. 
(.See  Com.  Journals  for  18;ll,  vol. 
Ixxxvi.  pt.  2,  p,  52").  Mirror  of  Pari. 
1841,  np,  2;lO;5,  -JlHC.  Hans.  Heb. 
vol.  cxliv.  p.  2200;  ibid.  vol.  cliii. 
pp.  1A2.8,  1007.)  It  was  sugfgested, 
in  the  .se.ssion  of  180.5,  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  mass  of  private 
buaincs.s  before  I'arlianient,  and  the 
desirability  of  an  early  prorogation, 
with  a view  to  an  immediate  disso- 
lution. similar  resolutions  should  lie 
agreeil  to : but  the  case  was  not 
deemed  sulliciently  urgent  and  un- 
expvu-ted  to  warrant  such  a course, 
which  should  only  bo  resorted  to 
when  the  session  has  been  brought 
to  an  abrupt  aiul  premature  termi- 
nation. (lliuis.  Hen.  vol.  clxxx.  pp. 
01.'2,  801.) 

' Hi  Chas.  H.  c.  1 j 0 & 7 W.  & 
M.  c 2;  2 Hats.  2i>2. 
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the  Acts  for  the  control  of  tlic  army  and  navy  arc  limited 
in  their  duration  to  one  year,  and  must  l>e  renewed 
before  the  expiration  of  that  time.'’ 

In  order  to  give  life  and  existence  to  a Parliament,  and 
to  enable  it  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  its  functions, 
the  personal  presence  or  delegated  authority  of  tlie 
crown  is  required  for  the  formal  opening  of  the  session. 
At  the  beginning  of  eveiy  new  Parliament,  and  of  every 
session  after  a prorogation,  the  cause  of  sumiiions  must 
be  declared  to  both  Houses,  either  by  tlie  sovereign  in 
])erson,  or  by  commissioners  appointed  to  represent  liim, 
in  a speech  from  tlie  throne  : until  this  has  been  done 
neither  House  can  enter  upon  any  husine.ss.‘  The  act  of 
the  Commons  in  choosing  a speaker  is  no  e.xccqition  to 
this  rule,  for  they  are  specially  einjiowered  to  make  choice 
of  a presiding  officer  by  command  of  the  sovereign,  who 
refrains  from  making  known  the  puqiose  for  which  Par- 
liament has  been  convened  until  the  Commons  arc  com- 
pletely organised,  by  the  election  of  their  speaker. 

But  when  once  Parliament  has  been  formally  opened, 
by  the  declaration  of  the  causes  of  summons,  each  branch 
of  the  legislature  has  a separate  and  distinct  jurisdiction  ; 
and  business  may  be  entered  ujion  by  either  House,  in 
conformity  with  its  recognised  rules,  irsages,  and  customs, 
irrespective  of  the  rov’al  will  and  pleasure.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  undoubted  privilege  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  after  the  speech  from  the  throne  has  been 
delivered,  to  proceed  upon  any  matter,  at  their  di.“cretion 
or  convenience,  without  giving  priority  to  the  discussion 
of  the  topics  included  in  the  royal  speech.  As  a deli- 
berate assertion  of  this  right,  both  Houses  invariably  read 
a bill  a firat  time,  pro  forma,  before  they  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  speech  ; and  there  are  many 
instances  of  their  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  .siime 
in  fiwour  of  other  business  for  one  or  more  days.' 

■■  May,  Part.  rrao.  p.  f.20.  J Ilml  p.  30!1.  M.iy,  I’arl. 

• 2 llats.  pp.  .W,  327.  p.  J.'i. 
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Formal  communications  between  tlie  sovereign  and 
Piuliameut,  in  tlie  shape  of  royal  speeches  or  messages, 
and  the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  to 
effect  the  adjournment,  jirorogation,  or  dissolution  of 
Parliament — which  heretofore  emanatetl  from  the  mere 
personal  will  of  the  reigning  monarch, — are,  under  our 
present  constitutional  system,  considered  ns  the  acts  of 
the  queen’s  responsible  advisers.  Ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  ministers  into  Parliament,  they  have  been 
lield  directly  responsible  for  every  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority.  Tlie  recognition  of  this  principle  has  pro- 
duced important  clianges  in  the  relations  between  Crown 
and  Parliament.  While  the  outward  ceremonial  remains 
unaltered,  a greater  harmony  and  freedom  both  of  action 
and  intercourse  has  been  brought  about  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislature.  The  sovereign  is  no  longer 
called  upon  to  perform  ungracious  acts  towards  his 
Parliament,  or  held  individually  accountable  for  a poUcy 
which  is  distasteful  to  that  august  body.  If  bills  are 
introduced  into  either  House  that  are  disapproved  of  by 
the  crown,  the  royal  veto  need  not  be  invoked  for  their 
rejection  ; but  after  they  have  undergone  the  fullest  and 
freest  discussion,  the  constitutional  influence  of  ministers 
generall}'  suffices  to  control  their  fate.^  If  it  be  neces- 
sary, on  the  other  hand,  to  propose  for  the  acceptance  of 
Parliament  the  adoption  of  unpopular  measures,  ministers 
are  at  hand  to  explain  and  defend  them,  upon  their 
j)orsonal  responsibility.  And  if  it  be  impossible  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  the  government  successfully  without 
appealing  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  con.stituent 
body,  ministers  of  the  crown  are  themselves  responsible 
for  the  act  of  dissolution. 

The  opinions  of  either  House  of  Parliament  are 

‘ The  royal  veto  upon  bills  in  any  time  arise  that  would  justify  tho 
Parliament  liaa  not  been  exerciaed  crown  in  resorting  thereto.  (See  Hans, 
for  upwards  of  150  years ; neverthe-  Deb.  vol.  cxl.  p.  284.)  And  see  ibid. 
less,  its  continued  existence  is  un-  yol.  cli.  p.  688,  and  o/jfc,  p.  7, 
doubted,  and  circumstances  might  at 
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constitutionally  ex])resscd  eillior  by  means  of  an  address  of 
advice  or  remonstrance  to  tlie  crown,  oi-  by  tlieir  ajiree- 
ment  to  a bill  to  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  an  existing  law. 
But  no  mere  resolution  of  either  House  has  any  legal 
validity,  except  in  so  far  as  it  records  the  o])inion  of  the 
House  ui)on  some  matter  which  comes  within  the  sjdiere 
of  its  acknowledged  authonty,  as  a component  brancli  of 
the  legislature,  to  determine. 

For  example,  eitlier  House  of  rarliament  may  resolve 
that  its  pri\aleges  have  been  infringed  in  a j)artieular 
instance.  But  it  cannot  enforce  a claim  of  privilege 
beyond  the  limits  of  acknowledged  precedent.*  It  maj’ 
declare  the  expediency  of  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  a 
given  direction,  but  it  can  only  give  ellect  to  its  o[)inions 
by  the  Pigular  method  of  jiarliamcntary  ])rocedure — that 
is  to  say,  by  the  introduction  and  jiassing  of  a bill,  which 
is  as.seuted  to  by  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature. 
No  mere  resolution  of  either  House,  or  joint  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses,  will  suffice  to  dispense  with  the 
requirements  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  even  although  it 
may  relate  to  something  which  directlj’  concerns  but  one 
clmmlxir  of  the  legislature.  The  effect  of  a ]>arliamentary 
resolution  in  a matter  of  administration  will  be  presently 
considered.  But,  first,  it  wUl  be  c.xi)edient  to  notice  one 
or  two  cases  exj)lanatoi’y  of  the  principle  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  House  of  Lords  haviug  repeatedly  refused  to  aprec  to  cer- 
tain bills  passed  l^y  the  Commons  for  tlic  admission  of  Jews  to  a 
sent  in  Parliament,  in  the  year  18o7  a select  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  consider  whether  the  House 
liad  not  the  power  of  itself,  under  the  Act  ij  A C Will.  4,  c.  U2,  to 
admit  Jews  to  the  i)rivilcpe  of  memlK'rship,  by  substitutinp  a decla- 
ration in  lieu  of  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  which  oath  contained 


' See  the  decisions  of  the  Jiidpirs, 
cited  in  May,  I’arl.  Prnc.  j>.  Ki2,  Xc. ; 
al-o  the  prooeedinps  in  the  case  of 
Stockdale  V.  Ilmimril  (ihi'/l.  p.  170), 
wherein  the  House  of  Comniona  laid 
claim  to  a pri^dlege  which  the  courts 


of  law  disputed : the  matter  was 
finally  sr'tlled  by  the  nas.-,inp  of  an 
.\ct  (J  X 4 Viet.  c.  11),  tepalizinp  the 
action  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
in  regard  to  the  main  question  at 
issue. 
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words  (‘upon  the  true  faitli  of  a Christian’)  that  rendered  it  nnsnitablo 
to,  and  inijwssible  to  be  taken  by,  a .Tew.  The  committee  was  pre- 
siiled  over  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who,  together  with  the  attomey- 
geiicnd  (Su'  R.  Bethell),  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  legal 
jiowor  to  atlminister  a declaration  to  a person  objecting  to  take  the 
oath,  was  possessed  by  the  House  of  Commons,™  although  it  was 
confessedly  undesirable  to  use  that  j)ower  until  all  other  constitu- 
tional remedies  hail  been  tried.  But  the  majority  of  the  committco 
was  against  this  ojiinion,  whereu[)on  the  committee  agreed  to  report 
to  the  Hou.se  as  follows : — ‘ The  following  resolution  was  proposed 
by  a member  of  the  committee  : That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  House  of  Commons  is  included  within  the  following 
words  of  the  Hth  section  of  5 & 0 Will.  4,  c.  f>2,  that  is  to  say,  “ All 
bodies  now  by  law,  or  statute,  or  by  any  valid  usage,  authorised  to 
administer  or  receive  any  oath  ” [may  make  order,  &c.  authorising 
and  directing  the  substitution  of  a declaration  in  lieu  of  any  oath]. 

Upon  deliberation,  the  resolution  passed  in  the  negative.’"  Not- 
withstanding the  able  arguments  made  use  of  to  induce  the  House 
to  assert  a claim  to  settle  this  controversy  by  its  own  act,  and  the 
eminent  men  by  whom  this  claim  was  ailvocatcd,  the  House  of 
Commons  refrained  from  the  attempt.  But  the  probability  that  a 
continued  resistance  on  this  point  might  lead  to  a serious  condict 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  possibly  between  the  courts  of  law 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  induced  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1858, 
to  pass  a Bill  empowering  either  House  to  agree  to  a resolution 
sidmitting  Jews  to  sit  and  vote,  uj)on  their  taking  a suitable  declani- 
tion,  in  lieu  of  the  oath  imposed  by  law.®  This  compromise  was 
agreed  to  by  the  other  House,  and  the  vexed  question  was  thus 
linally  determined,  so  far  as  the  admission  of  Jews  to  a scat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  wiis  concerned.P  No  such  resolution,  however, 
was  ever  ailopted  by  the  House  of  liords.  Nevertheless,  by  an  Act 
passed  in  18GG,  the  oath  n-quired  to  be  taken  by  memlicrs  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  altered,  so  as  to  omit  the  words  * on  the 
true  faith  of  a Christian,’  thereby  rendering  a Jew  eligible  for  a 
scat  in  either  House.® 

In  1806,  when  immediate  legislation  was  called  for,  to  stay  the  Cattle 
ravages  of  the  cattle  plague,  and  yet  the  question  itself  was  beset  flag"®- 
with  so  many  difficulties  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Parliament  to 


” Thus,  in  1835,  Mr.  IVase,  a 
Quaker,  wa«  admitted  by  the  House 
to  sit  and  vote,  upon  making  allir- 
niation  instead  of  the  oaths  directed 
to  bo  taken  by  law'.  This  course  was 
adopted  upon  a general  construction 
of  the  statutes  permitting  Quakers 
to  make  affirmation  in  lieu  of  being 
sw'om  (May,  Pari.  Prac.  p.  liWb 
Hut  the  introduction  of  Jews  into 


Parliament  in  a similar  way  would 
have  been  a violation  of  the  principle 
of  Christianity,  as  rocogniseil  in  all 
tho  statutes  upon  the  subject  of  oaths. 

" Commons’  Papers,  1857,  Sees.  2, 
vol.  ix.  p.  477 ; and  see  Mav,  Purl. 
I’rac.  p.  lO.T. 

® Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cli.  p.  1372. 

>’  21  & 22  Viet.  c.  4tt. 

1 20  Viet.  c.  U). 
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agree  to  a mea.sure  without  patient  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter,  it  was  sugge.sted  bj'  the  Earl  of  Derby,  that  general 
resolutions  should  be  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  autho- 
rising the  government  to  deal  with  the  subject  by  Orders  in  Council, 
upon  certain  main  principles  to  bo  laid  down  in  the  resolutions, 
such  orders  to  remain  in  force  until  Parliament  had  matured  a Bill 
upon  the  subject.  But  Earl  Russell  (the  premier)  and  Earl  Grey 
both  objected  that  this  would  be  a dangerous  and  unwarrantable 
proceeding.  Accoidingly,  it  was  not  pressed  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  House.'' 

lu  tlie  ordinary  course  of  prorodiue,  resolutions  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  should  be  the  embodiment  of 
opinions,  or  facts,  as  a basis  or  preliminarj’  step  towards 
some  proximate  parhamentary  action.  Mere  abstract 
resolutions  ujton  any  question,  while  they  are  too  com- 
monly regarded  as  allowable  weapons  in  the  exigencies  of 
party-warfare,  are  undoubtedly  open  to  grave  objection. 
They  are  generally  made  use  of  to  tis.sert  a principle,  jier- 
haps  undeniable  in  itself,  but  which  it  would  be  impossible 
or  inexpedient  to  carj-y  out  at  the  time.  Tliey  have, 
accordingly,  a tendency  to  fetter  tlic  present  action  of 
government,  and  to  impede  the  current  of  useful  legisla- 
tion in  future.  Upon  these  grounds  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  have  concurred  in  condemning  them.’  Upon 
the  occasion  of  the  debate  on  a question  of  tliis  kind,  in 
18G5,  Mr.  Glad.stone  said : ‘I  have  never  concealed  my 
strong  opinion  that  a resolution  of  tliis  House,  ludess 
relating  to  a matter  of  grievance,  or  recommending  the 
reduction  of  a burden  oppressive  to  the  community,  does 
not  demand  great  consideration  from  the  government.’* 

The  prerogative  that  will  first  engage  our  attention  is 
that  which  concerns  the  executive  authority  of  the  crown 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  This  prerogative 
is  of  such  widespread  and  extensive  operation,  as  to 
include,  in  a certain  sense,  evei-y  other.  Our  remarks  in 

' Hans.  Deb.  voL  clxxxi.  pp.  441-  Deb.  vol.  xciv.  p.  177;  Mr.  Card- 
445,  50;!.  well,  ibid.  vol.  exxv.  p.  015 ; Mr. 

• Ijord  AUhorp  and  Lord  Stanley  Disraeli,  ibid.  vol.  cli.  p.  125;  Mr. 
(Karl  of  Derby),  Mirrorof  Pari.  18;15,  Gladstone,  ibid.  vol.  clii.  p.  1448. 
p.  082 ; Sir  'll.  Peel,  ibid.  1840,  p.  * Ibid.  vol.  clxxHii.  p.  08. 

5524;  Marqtiess  of  Ijantsdowno,  H.-ms. 
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reference  thereto,  and  the  authorities  cited,  will  accord- 
ingly be  of  general  application,  and  will  contribute,  it  may 
be  hoped,  to  the  solution  of  any  question  that  may  arise 
out  of  the  constitutional  relations  between  the  Crown  and 
rarliament. 

Our  comments  upon  this  prerogative  are  divisible  into 
four  heads : —I.  General  principles  which  govern  the  rela- 
tions between  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the  two  Ilouses 
of  Parliament  in  matters  of  administration,  with  pre- 
cedents illustrative  thereof.  II.  The  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  appointment  of  Select  Committees  to  enquire 
into  administrative  questions.  III.  Pnu'tice  in  regard 
to  the  granting  or  withholding,  by  the  E.vecutive,  of 
information  desired  by  either  Houses  of  Parliament.  IV. 
Circumstances  which  may  require  the  interposition  of 
Parliament  to  re.strain  the  illegal  e.vercise  of  executive 
authority;  in  relation  (more  e.«pecially)  to  (1)  Orders  in 
Council  and  Eoyal  Proclamations : (2)  Minutes  of  Com- 
mittees of  Council,  and  otlier  departmental  regidations : 
(3)  Contracts  entered  into  by  Public  Departments  : (4) 
Illegal  or  oppressive  acts  by  individual  Ministers. 


I.  GF.NEmvL  Principles  which  govern  the  Relations 

BETWEEN  the  CrOWN  AND  PARLIAMENT,  IN  MATTERS 
OF  Administration. 

Freedom  of  speech  in  Pailiamcnt  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  This  privilege  was  guarantewl 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  it  includes  a license  to  discuss 
all  matters  affecting  the  public  welfare,  whether  the  same 
have  been  fonnally  commended  by  the  crown  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  or  not.  From  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  to  our  own  day,  Piu'liament  has  freely  exercised  the 
right  of  tendering  advice  to  the  sovereign,  unasked,  upon 
matters  the  final  determination  of  which  aj)j)ertained  to 
the  sovereign  alone.  The  IIou.se  of  Lords,  as  representing 
the  ancient  Great  Council  of  the  realm,  alwaj-s  posse.ssed 
this  right;  and  after  the  House  of  Commons  aro.se,  its 
position,  as  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  kingdom,  justified  it 
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in  claiming  similar  privileges.  The  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament  collectively  rejwesent  the  whole  community,  and 
are  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation,  while  ‘ ministers  are 
merely  the  council  of  the  prince.’“  They  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  approach  the  sovereign  with  advice  or  remon- 
strance upon  all  aflairs  of  state,  and  in  regard  to  eveiy 
grievance  under  which  any  subjects  of  the  realm  may  be 
suflering.  But  it  is  equally  necessary  to  remember  that 
rarliament  is  designed  for  counsel  and  not  for  rule — for 
advice,  and  not  for  administration.  There  are  some 
])rerogatives  into  the  exercise  of  which  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  must  ordinarily  refrain  from  intenneddling, 
lest  their  intrusion  should  be  equivalent  to  an  unwanunt- 
able  interference  with  executive  functions. 

The  true  re.sponsibility  of  ministers  depends  upon  their 
freedom  in  exercising  the  lawful  authority  of  the  crown. 
Without  freedom  of  action  there  can  be  no  genuine  respon- 
sibility. It  is  this  which  renders  it  so  e.ssential  to  the 
succe.ssful  Avorking  of  parliamentar}'  government  that 
ministers  should  be  sustained  by  a predominant  party  in 
the  legislature,  who  are  prepared,  on  general  grounds  of 
public  polic-y,  to  approve  their  acts,  and  to  a.ssume  a 
measm"e  of  responsibility  for  their  conduct  in  office.^  I)e 
Lolme,  in  anticipating  the  events  that  Avould  be  likely  to 
destroy  the  fair  hibric  of  the  English  constitution,  strik- 
ingly remarks  that,  ‘Avhen  the  repre.sentatives  of  the 
people  shall  begin  to  share  in  the  executive  authority,’ 
the  government  Avill  be  overthrown."  ’ 

Great  weight  must  necessarily  be  attributed  to  the 
opinions  of  either  llousc  of  Parliament  on  public  aflairs  ; 
but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  those  opinions  are  con- 
stitutionally expressed  by  the  degree  of  support  they 
con.scnt  to  aflord  to  the  ministers  of  the  croAvn  in  the 
conduct  of  the  government.  If  the  Queen’s  mini.sters 
possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  it  is  inexpedient  and 

“ Kt.  Hon.  C.  W.  Wynn,  Mirror  * He  I>olme,  Cmi.st.  bookii.cb.  10. 
of  l’nrl.  p.  las.a.  And  see  C(«,  Inst.  p.  .3. 

' I'idinb.  Keview,  vol.  eviii.  p.  2S5. 
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unwise,  as  a general  rule,  to  interfere  with  their  decisions 
in  regard  to  tlie  details  of  administration,  except  in  cases 
of  manifest  neglect  or  misconduct. 

This  doctrine  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by  tlie  best 
constitutional  authorities.  Thus  Earl  llussell  says : 

‘ The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  constitute  the  Great 
Council  of  the  king,  and  upon  whatever  subject  it  is  his 
prerogative  to  act,  it  is  their  privilege  and  even  their 
duty  to  advise.  Acts  of  e.xecutive  government,  however, 
belong  to  the  king.’  And  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

Burke  says : ‘ It  is  their  privilege  to  interfere,  by  autho- 
ritative advice  and  admonition,  upon  every  act  of  execu- 
tive government,  without  exception.’^  In  1784  the 
House  of  Commons  re.solved  (in  confonnity  witli  the 
report  of  a select  committee  to  search  for  precedents  on 
tlie  subject),  ‘ That  it  is  constitutional  and  agreeable  to 
usage  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  decliu-e  their  sense 
and  opinions  respecting  the  exercise  of  eveiy  discre- 
tionary power  which,  whether  by  Act  of  Parliament  or 
otherwise,  is  vested  in  any  Ixidy  of  men  whatsoever  for 
the  public  service.’ ' 

In  1788,011  a motion  for  enquiring  into  the  conduct  of  RiRM  of 
the  Admiralty  in  a certain  matter,  Mr.  Pitt  (the  prime  mi- 
nistcr),  said:  ‘ That  the  House  had  a constitutional  power 
of  enquiring  into  the  conduct  of  any  department  of  the 
government,  with  a view  either  to  censure  or  punishment, 
was  unquestionable  ; and  whenever  a case  was  made  out, 
strong  enough  to  warrant  a suspicion  of  abuse  that 
deserved  either  censure  or  punishment,  he  should  over 
hold  it  to  be  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  House  to 
proceed  to  enquire.’  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  same  occasion, 
remarked,  that  ‘ it  was  the  constitutional  province  and 
the  undoubted  duty  of  the  House  to  watch  over  the 
executive  departments,  and,  where  they  had  cause  to 
suspect  abuse,  to  institute  an  enquiry,  with  a view  either 
to  censure  or  punishment.’ * And,  in  1863,  liord  Derby 

• Russell,  Eng.  Const,  p.  151.  Deb.  N.  S.  ii.  369. 

’ Qnotwl  in  Rowlnnils,  Eng.  Const.  • I’arl.  Hist.  vol.  x.xiv.  pp.  .5;14-571. 

p.  498.  See  b1.«o  W'ynn,  in  I’arl.  • Ibiti.  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  27",  281. 
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declared  it  to  be  a position  which  could  not  be  gainsaid, 
that  ‘ every  act  done  by  the  responsible  ministers  of  the 
crown  having  any  political  sigriifiaince  is  a fit  subject  for 
comment  and,  if  necessary,  for  censure  in  either  House 
of  Parliament.’  Earl  Kussell  entirely  coincided  in  this 
doctrine.” 

The  House  of  Commons,  says  May,  ‘has  a right  to  advise 
the  crown  even  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  itself ; 
and  should  its  advice  be  disregarded,  it  wields  the  power 
of  impeachment,  and  holds  the  pursestrings  of  the  sUite.’ ' 
Admitting,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  truth  of  this  jiro- 
position,  it  is  evident  that  these  extraordinarj^  powei-s 
ought  not  to  be  evoked  except  upon  a grave  emergency  : 
for,  as  a general  principle,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Par- 
liament should  confide  in  the  discretion  of  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  crown,  who  are  the  trustees  of  the  royal 
prerogative  for  the  rightful  administration  of  the  same. 
So  long  as  Parliament  continues  its  confidence  in  minis- 
ters, it  ought  to  be  willing  to  leave  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  in  their  hands,  unfettered  by  restrictions  in 
regard  to  its  exercise,  and  should  refrain  from  inter- 
ference therewith,  unless  under  circumstances  of  impe- 
rious nece-ssity.  The  general  responsibihty  of  ministers 
for  the  wisdom,  policy,  and  legality  of  the  measures  of 
government  should  be  sufficient  guarantee,  in  all  ordinarj’ 
cases,  for  the  firithful  discharge  of  the  high  functions 
entrusted  to  them.  On  a recent  occa.sion,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston observed,  that  ‘ the  ministry  of  the  day  were  respon- 
sible for  everything  that  was  done  in  any  department  of 
the  state ; ’ and  that  while  ‘ it  was  true  that  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  to  have  a control  and  supervision 
over  evciy  such  department,  its  functions  were  those  of 


‘ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  pp.  1720,  adequate  iinporlance,c,sj>pcially'»lien) 
1728.  the  preropativo  was  concerned,  it 

' May,  Const.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  4,58.  should  endeavour,  by  the  timely  in- 
In  like  manner,  Canninp  delined  the  terposiiion  of  advice’,  to  prevent  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  a council  necessity  of  control.  (Pari.  Deb.  vol. 
of  control,  as  well  as  a council  of  xxiii.  p.  207.) 
advice ; and  declared  that  in  cases  of 
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control,  not  of  administration.’^  And  Mr.  Cobden,  to 
the  same  effect,  gave  his  opinion  ‘ that  the  House  can 
interfere  with  great  advantage  in  prescribing  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  executive  government  shall  be 
carried  on ; but  beyond  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
legislature  to  interfere  with  advantage  in  the  details  of 
the  administration  of  the  country.’  * 

Any  direct  interference,  by  resolution  of  Parliament, 
in  the  details  of  government  is  inconsistent  with  and 
subversive  of  the  kingly  authority,  and  is  a departure 
from  the  fundamenUd  principle  of  the  British  constitution, 
whicli  vests  all  executive  authority  in  the  sovereign, 
while  it  ensures  complete  responsibility  for  the  e.xerci.se 
of  every  act  of  sovereignty.  Experience  has  uniformly 
demonstrated  the  unfitness  of  large  deliberative  assem- 
blies for  the  functions  of  goverament.  The  intrusion  of 
parliamentary  committees  into  matters  which  appertain 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  executive  government  is  equally 
to  be  deprecated,  as  it  tends  inevitably  to  the  overthrow 
of  all  genuine  responsibility,  and  the  substitution  instead 
of  an  arbitrary  tyrannical  power.  During  the  reign  of 
Charleg  I.  the  Long  Parliament  assumed,  on  the  part  of 
its  committees,  various  executive  functions ; but  this  is 
admitted  to  have  been  a usurpation,  and  it  is  now 
acknowledged  without  dispute  that  all  acts  of  adminis- 
tration belong  e.xclusively  to  the  crown.'  Accordingly,  no 
resolution  of  either  House  of  Parliament  which  attempts 
to  adjudicate  in  any  case  that  is  within  the  province  of 
the  government  to  determine,  has  of  itself  an)'  force  or 
effect.  If  it  be  intended  merely  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  some  objectionable  system  or  practice 

'*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cl.  p.  DJ57 ; and  ment ; the  supreme  executive  autho- 
ihid.  vol.  rlxiv.  p.  000.  And  see  Pro-  rity  belongs  to  the  crown,  nor  do  the 
feasor  .Anstiuls  observations  on  this  measures  adopted  by  its  ministers  in 
point.  Vtea  for  the  Con/tiUition,  p.  24.  the  exercise  of  this  authority  require 

' IIan.s.  Deb.  voL  clxxvi.  p.  loOO.  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament.' 

' Grey,  Pari.  Govt.  new.  ed.  p.  On.  — Ihid.  p.  22.  See  Sir  C.  Wood,  in 
‘ Parliament  doesnotinterferedirectly  Hans.  I)eb.  vol.  clxxv.  p.  250.  And 
in  carrying  on  the  executive  goviru-  see  a curious  case  cited,  post,  p.  012. 
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of  administration,  or  to  complain  of  an  existing  grievance 
and  suggest  a remedy,  Parliament  is  perfectly  competent 
to  approach  the  crown,  by  address,  Avith  advice  upon  the 
subject.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
give  respectful  consideration  to  the  matter,  but  never- 
theless to  decide  upon  the  course  to  be  folloAve<l  on  their 
own  responsibility.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  government 
themselves  invite  the  assistance  of  Parliament  to  institute, 
by  means  of  select  committees,  enquiries  into  questions  of 
administration,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fullest 
information  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  some  desirable 
reform.  But  where  the  government  deprecate  inter- 
ference, or  refuse  to  concur  in  any  such  recommendation, 
the  persistence  of  the  House  therein  Avould  either  amount 
to  an  infringement  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  it  Avould 
be  tantamount  to  a vote  of  censure  upon  the  existing 
administration. 

‘ The  limits,’  says  May,  ‘ Avithin  Avhich  Parliament,  or 
either  House,  may  constitutionally  exercise  a control  over 
tlie  executi\e  government  have  been  defined  by  usage 
upon  principles  consistent  Avith  a true  distribution  of 
poAvei’s  in  a free  state  and  limited  monarchy.  Parliament 
has  no  direct  control  over  any  single  department  of  the 
state.  It  may  order  the  pixaluction  of  papers  for  its 
information  ; it  may  investigate  the  conduct  of  public 
officers,  and  may  pronounce  its  opinion  upon  the  man- 
ner in  Avhich  eveiy  function  of  government  has  been  or 
ought  to  be  discharged  ; but  it  cannot  convey  its  orders 
or  directions  to  tlie  meanest  executive  officer  in  relation 
to  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Its  |X)\vcr  over  the 
cxecutiA’e  is  cxercise<l  indirectly,  but  not  the  le.ss  effec- 
tively, through  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  CroAvn. 
Tliesc  ministers  regulate  the  duties  of  everj-  department 
of  the  state,  and  arc  responsible  for  their  projier  per- 
formance t(i  Parliament  as  Avell  as  the  croAvn.  If  Par- 
liament disapprove  of  any  act  or  policy  of  the  government, 
ministers  must  confonn  to  its  opinion  or  forfeit  its  con- 
fidence. In  this  manner  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
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become  the  dominant  power  of  the  legislature,  has  been 
able  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  government  and  control 
its  executive  administration  of  public  affairs,  without 
exceeding  its  constitutional  powers.’* 

‘Every  measure  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,’  says 
Lord  Grey,  ‘ is  open  to  censure  in  either  Hou.se ; .so  that 
when  there  is  just  or  even  plausible  ground  for  objecting 
to  anything  they  have  done  or  omitted  to  do,  they  cannot 
escape  being  called  upon  to  defend  their  conduct.  By 
this  arrangement,  those  to  whom  power  is  entrusted  are 
made  to  feel  that  they  must  use  it  in  sucli  a manner  as  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  opponents  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  for  any  errors  they  may  wminit, 
and  the  whole  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  nation 
is  .submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  free  discussion.’  ’’ 

The  following  cases  may  be  adduced  in  illustration  of 
the  foregoing  doctrine.  They  are  entered  in  chrono- 
logical order,  a rule  which  will  be  generally  observed 
in  the  series  of  precedents  quoted  in  this  chapter  : — 

In  1807  a Bill  to  abolish  reversions  was  passed  by  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  but  failed  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Lords : whereupon,  on  Au^st  10,  just  before  the  prorogation,  the 
Commons  agreed  to  an  atldrcss,  new.  con.,  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  not  to  grant  any  office  in  reversion  in  any 
part  of  the  empire  until  six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament.  To  this  request  the  king  returned  a 
favourable  answer.  In  the  following  session  a new  Bill  to  suspend 
the  granting  of  offices  in  reversion  for  a limited  time  was  brought 
in,  and  received  the  royal  a.ssent  (48  Geo.  III.  c.  50).  Subse- 
quently a law  was  passed,  depriving  the  crown  of  the  right  to  grant 
offices  in  reversion.* 

In  183d,  on  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  an  address  to  the 
king,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  take  stops  for  the  effectual  dis- 
couragement of  Orange  lodges,  and  generally  of  all  secret  societies. 
This  led  to  the  immediate  formal  dissolution  of  the  great  Orange 
Society  of  the  United  Kingdom.! 

• May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  4.57.  * Miner  of  Pari.  18.10,  pp.  .800, 

“ Pari.  Gov.  p.  20.  340.  Ann.  Peg.  ItClO,  p.  10.  And 

* Rop.  on  Ofl.  Salaries,  18;’)0,  p.  .32.  see  post,  p.  333. 
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On  May  17,  1836,  on  a motion  for  an  address  to  the  crown 
that  a certain  royal  commission  might  be  required  to  report  forth- 
with on  a particular  portion  of  their  enquiry.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell stated  that  such  a proceeding,  in  regard  to  an  enquiry  which 
was  not  concluded,  would  be  a very  unusual  course,  and  would  bo, 
in  effect,  ‘ taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown  the  direction  of  a 
commission  appointed  by  it.’  After  a short  debate  the  motion  was 
withdrawn.^ 

On  May  22,  1838,  a resolution  was  carried  against  the  govern- 
ment, by  a majority  of  three,  in  favour  of  the  ‘ immediate  ’ termi- 
nation of  negro  apprenticeship  in  the  colonies.*  The  government 
declined  to  take  any  action  in  carrying  out  this  resolution,  and 
intimated  their  intention  of  opposing  any  Bill  that  might  be  intro- 
duced to  give  effect  thereto:™  whereupon  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lution declined  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  matter  for  the  time 
being,  but  reserved  his  right  to  do  so  whenever  he  should  think  6t, 
leaving  the  resolution  meanwhile  to  speak  for  itself.”  This  induced 
the  government,  on  May  28,  to  submit  to  the  House  a motion 
that,  for  certain  alleged  reasons,  ‘ it  is  not  advisable  to  adopt  any 
proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  resolution  of 
May  22.'  After  a long  debate,  this  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  72.® 

On  February  18,  1839,  Mr.  Duncombe  presented  a petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  lessee,  Ac.  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  complaining  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  lord 
ehamberlain  on  theatrical  performances  in  the  city  of  Westminster 
during  Lent.  He  then  proposed  an  address  to  the  Queen,  that  she 
would  be  pleased  to  direct  the  removal  of  these  restrictions.  This 
was  opposed  by  goverjiment,  and  after  a short  debate  was  nega- 
tived on  division.  However,  on  Febmary  28,  Mr.  Duncombe  moved 
to  resolve  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  continuance  of 
these  restrictions  was  objectionable.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  behalf 
of  the  government,  deprecated  an  attempt  by  the  House  to  declare 
by  a resolution  in  what  manner  a discretionary  power  veste<l  in  an 
officer  of  the  crown  should  be  performed;  but,  notwithstanding,  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to  on  division.P  Subsequently  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  complained  that  this  resolution  had  been  disregarded  by 
government,  and  moved  for  correspondence  on  the  subject,  which 
was  granted.^  He  then  propasod  (on  March  11)  a vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  Queen’s  ministers  for  assuming  the  responsibility  of 


k Mirror  of  Pari.  18.30,  p.  1521. 
See  also  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clviii. 
p.  208.3.  And  fee  post,  p.  417. 

‘ Mirror  of  Pari.  18;J8,  pp.  4202- 

4218. 


» Ihid.  pp.  4221,  4244. 
" Ibid.  p.  4.324. 

• Ibid.  p.  44.31. 
f Ibid.  18.-19,  p.  026. 

’ Ibid.  p.  80(1. 
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directing  the  lord  chamberlain  (who  waa  anthorised  by  statute  to  Precedent*, 
regulate  theatrical  entertainments  in  Westminster)  to  continue  his 
obnoxious  restrictions  in  manifest  disregard  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House.  In  reply.  Lord  John  Russell  justified  the  course  he  had 
pursued,  declaring  that,  ‘ with  every  respect  for  the  resolutions  of 
the  House,  ho  was  far  from  supposing  that  they  could  supersede  the 
law  of  the  realm,  or  dispense  with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.’  ' 

The  proposed  vote  of  censure  he  regarded  as  quite  uncalled  for. 

The  proper  course  would  have  been  for  the  mover  of  the  resolution 
to  have  followed  it  up  with  an  address  to  the  crown,  which,  if 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  would  have  brought  the  matter  under  the 
notice  of  government,  and  necessarily  elicited  a reply ; or  he 
might  have  introduced  a Bill  into  the  House  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  resolution.  His  lordship  added,  that  the 
general  question  of  licensing  entertainments  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  government,  and  that  some  change  in  the  present 
arrangements  might  hereafter  bo  made.*  After  some  further 
debate,  the  motion  of  censure  was  put  and  negatived.  Before  the 
commencement  of  Lent  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  lord  chamberlain 
issued  a new  order,  allowing  all  theatres  under  his  jurisdiction  to 
be  open  during  licnt,  except  on  Ash- Wednesday  and  in  Passion- 
week.  An  astronomical  lecturer,  heretofore  in  the  habit  of  lec- 
turing during  Passion-week  at  the  theatres,  petitioned  the  House, 
complaining  that  the  new  order  prevented  the  continuance  of  his 
lectures : whereupon  Mr.  Dnneombe  moved  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  direct  that  ‘ astronomical  lec- 
tures ’ should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  new  order. 

This  motion,  though  opposed  by  the  government,  was  agreed  to  on 
a division.*  But  no  answer  to  the  address  was  communicated  to 
the  House. 

On  March  22,  1842,  a series  of  resolutions  were  proposed  in  Admiralty 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  favour  of  the 
selection  of  naval  officers,  instead  of  civilians,  as  members  of 
the  Admiralty  Board,  and  in  favour  of  naval  civil  sitnations  being 
filled  by  professional  men.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  prime  minister, 
moved  the  previous  question,  and  refused,  as  a minister  of  the 
crown,  to  make  any  promise  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  the  matter ; 
because,  he  added,  ‘ it  must  be  reserved  as  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  I altogether  protest  against  the  House  of  Commons 
laying  any  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
with  regard  to  any  branch  of  the  public  service.’  After  some 
further  debate  the  previous  question  was  put  and  negatived.” 


' Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  p.  087.  “ Hans.  Deb.  (3)  vol.  Ixi.pp.  1061- 

• md.  pp.  087,  088.  1070.  See  further  on  this  subject 

• Ibid.  1840,  pp.  2482-2485.  in  this  chapter,  section,  Prerogative 
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On  May  30,  1850,  on  motion  of  Lord  Ashley  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  an  address  to  the  Queen  in  favour  of  the  total  ces- 
sation of  Sunday  labour  in  the  post-offices  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  agreed  to.  The  ministry,  though  disapproving  of  the 
plan,  advised  her  Majesty  to  eomply  with  the  wishes  of  the  House.'' 
Much  public  inconvenience  resulted  from  this  decision  : accordingly, 
arrangements  were  entered  into  by  newspaper  agents  and  others  for 
a general  delivery  of  mailable  matter  on  Sunday,  which  involved 
the  employment  of  many  extra  hands  on  that  day.  Whereupon, 
on  July  9,  the  House  passed  another  address  to  a contrary  effect, 
expressing  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a partial  delivery  of  letters  and 
papers  through  the  Post-office  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  To  this  address 
her  Majesty  returned  a favourable  reply.* 

On  June  17,  1856,  an  address  to  the  Queen,  in  relation  to 
education  in  Ireland,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  unex- 
pectedly, and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  government,  by 
whom  it  was  considered  as  tending  to  the  subversion  of  the  system 
of  national  education  in  operation  in  that  country.  By  consent  of 
the  government,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  House  to  re- 
consider the  subject  before  the  Queen’s  reply  to  the  address  should 
be  given  ;*  and  a counter-resolution,  expressing  a decided  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  system  of  Irish  edu- 
cation, was  agreed  to.^  In  the  course  of  the  debate.  Lord  John 
Bussell  commented  on  the  embarrassment  resulting  from  the  rule 
of  the  House  permitting  an  address  to  be  passed  upon  one  deli- 
beration ; and  said  that  he  had  been  quite  prepared  to  move  for  the 
rescinding  of  the  vote,  but  was  willing  to  accept  the  proposed  reso- 
Intion  as  a satisfactory  equivalent.'  On  June  26  the  Queen's  reply 
to  the  address  was  sent  down.  It  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  maintain  the  established  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  a 
readiness  to  give  to  the  wishes  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mons the  consideration  to  which  they  were  entitled.* 

On  June  27,  1856,  an  address  to  the  Queen  for  the  issue  of 
a royal  commission  to  determine  the  site  of  the  new  National 
Gallery  was  carried  against  ministers,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Opposition.*"  Whereupon  the  com- 
mission was  issued  by  the  crown.' 


concerning  the  Army  and  Navy, 
amongst  the  Precedents. 

’ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxi.  pp.  484,  980. 
'The  majority  in  favour  of  this  address 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  owing 
to  the  absence,  at  a court  ball,  of 
many  members  who  would  have  op- 
posed it.  (Ediub.  H(‘V.  Julv  1804, 
p.  74.) 


• liana  Deb.  vol.  ciii.  pp.  1215, 
1375.  And  see  vol.  cxiii.  p.  1077. 

• Ihid.  vol.  cxiii.  pp.  1066,  1827. 

' Ibid.  pp.  18.‘i6,  1884. 

• Ibid  p.  18(52. 

• Ibid  p.  1th  (2. 

• Ibid.  p.  2154. 

' Ibid.  vol.  cxliii.  p.  510.  And 
see  ibid.  vol.  clxxi.  pp.  261,  515. 
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In  the  sesaion  of  1860,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  crown, 
the  sum  of  two  million  pounds  was  granted  by  Parliament  towards 
the  construction  of  works  for  the  defence  of  the  royal  dockyards 
and  arsenals,  and  of  the  ports  of  Dover  and  Portland,  <tc.  Tho 
entire  coat  of  these  fortifications,  as  originally  estimated,  was  some- 
what over  five  million  pounds.  But  before  they  were  completed 
their  estimated  cost  amounted  to  nearly  seven  millions.  Foremost 
in  this  great  scheme  of  national  defence  was  the  construction  of 
fortifications  at  Spithead,  a roadstead  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  news 
from  America  of  the  contest  between  the  ironclad  war- vessels,  the 
Mcrrimac  and  the  Monitor,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  April  4, 
1852,  resolved  ‘ that  it  is  expedient  to  suspend  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  forts  at  Spithead  until  the  value  of  iron-roofed  gun- 
boats, fur  the  defence  of  our  ports  and  roadsteads,  shall  have  been 
fully  considered  ; ’ and  that  on  a future  day  (named)  the  House 
would  go  into  committee  to  consider  of  authorising  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  forts  to  be  expended  in  building 
ironclad  ships.  (This  committee,  however,  never  sat,  the  order 
respecting  it  being  allowed  to  drop.)"*  Meanwhile,  in  deference 
to  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  government  suspended  the  works 
at  Spithead,  although  they  thus  incurred  a heavy  expense  in 
indemnifying  the  contractors  for  losses  sustained  thereby.  They 
also  referred  the  question  to  the  consideration  of  the  Defence 
Commissioners,  upon  whose  report  they  determined  to  suspend  tho 
further  prosecution  of  the  works  until  the  result  of  certain  experi- 
ments had  been  ascertained.*  Adverting  to  the  delay  and  expense 
attending  this  course.  Lord  Palmerston  (the  prime  minister)  took 
occasion  to  remark,  ‘ that  when  the  House  of  Commons  takes  into 
its  own  hands  administrative  details,  and  takes  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  executive  government,  the  probability  is  that  such  a 
course  will  be  attended  with  increased  expense  and  diminished 
efficiency.’ t But  as  the  government  had  merely  consented  to  defer 
for  a white  and  not  to  abandon  the  system  of  fortifications  they  had 
decided  upon  in  I860,  another  resolution  was  proposed,  on  June  23, 
1862,  as  an  amendment  to  a motion  for  the  grant  of  a further 


* See  Smith's  Pari.  Bememb.  1802, 
p.  130.  For  tokens  of  the  change  in 
the  opinion  of  the  House  in  regard 
to  iron-plated  wooden  ships,  see  the 
debates  on  Mr.  Lindsay's  motions  on 
the  subj  ect  on  Februarv  20  and  March 
12,  1803. 

• liana  Deb.  voL  clxvii.  pp.  870, 
883. 

' Ibid.  voL  clxvi.  p.  128L  See  also 


a debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  March  12,  1863,  on  a motion 
that  ‘ it  is  not  expedient  to  commence 
at  the  present  time  building  wooden 
ships  which  arc  to  be  cased  with  iron 
armour-plates and  Ix>rd  Palmer- 
ston's observations  thereon,  dnd.  voL 
clxix.  p.  1386.  The  motion  was  ne- 
gatived. 
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sum  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  fortifications ; ‘ That  considering 
tlie  changes  and  improvements  now  in  progress  affecting  the  science 
of  attack  and  defence,  it  is  not  at  present  expedient  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  forts,’  Ac. ; ‘ and  that  in  any 
general  system  of  national  defence  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the 
navy  should  be  regarded  as  the  arm  on  which  the  country  must 
mainly  depend.’  After  some  debate  this  amendment  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  original  motion  put  and  agreed  to.* 

In  1863,  on  April  30,  the  House  of  Lords  was  informed,  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  that  the  works  on  the  Spithead  forts, 
though  not  abandoned,  had  been  suspended  for  the  present.  Sub- 
sequently, on  July  9,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  amendment 
to  the  second  reailing  of  a Bill  to  make  further  provision  for 
the  construction  of  these  fortifications  (including  those  at  Spit- 
head),  a resolution  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
postpone  for  the  present  any  further  expenditure  upon  the  works 
for  the  defence  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  This  amendment 
was  opposed  by  government,  on  the  ground  that,  if  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  it  ‘ would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  Bill,  and  would  stop  all 
further  progress  of  the  works  this  year.’  It  was  accordingly  nega- 
tived, on  division,  by  a large  majority.**  In  the  following  session 
the  House  was  informed  that  the  contract  at  Spithead  had  been 
renewed  in  1863,  and  the  works  recommenced  upon  a larger  scale 
than  bad  been  originally  anticipated.* 

On  February  22,  1859,  Mr.  Cowper  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a circular  from  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  May  22,  1858,  which  directed  that, 
instead  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  schools  being  pub- 
lished in  full  (as  luid  been  done  from  1844  to  1858),  relevant  extracts 
only  of  such  reports  should  be  appended  to  a general  report  from 
the  Education  Committee  to  her  Majesty.  The  new  regulation  had 
been  made  on  account  of  certain  objectionable  matter  which  had 
appeared  in  a report,  and  which  had  been  complained  of  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Cowper  contended  that  the 
Education  Committee  ‘ had  it  in  their  power  to  lay  down  the 
strictest  rules  with  regard  to  the  character  and  nature  of  the  reports 
they  desired  to  have  sent  up  to  them,’  but  asserted  ‘ the  expe- 
diency of  allowing  the  original  reports  to  appear  unaltered  and 
unabridged.’  He  concluded  by  moving  that  an  humble  address  Im 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  the  reports  of  school  inspec- 
tors, when  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  instmetions  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  should  continue  to  be  laid  before 

« llans.  Deb.  vol.  clxvii.  pp  007-  * Ibid.  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  1871.  See 

004.  pod,  p.  401,  note  {a). 

*■  Ibid.  vol.  clxxii.  pp.  441 -400, 
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Parliament  unaltered  and  unabridged.  Mr.  Adderley  (Vice-Presi.  Precedent*, 
dent  of  the  Education  Committee)  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  “ 
that  so  much  irrclev'ant  nmtter  had  been  introduced  into  these  reports, 
that  a new  rule  on  the  subject  had  become  imperatively  necessary, 
for  economical  reasons,  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  propriety.  A spe- 
cimen of  the  new  form  of  report  would  shortly  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament, when,  if  it  should  appear  objectionable,  the  House  could 
‘ agree  to  a resolution  requiring,  on  its  own  responsibility,  that  the 
reports  furnished  to  the  executive  should  be  published  by  them  in 
ejdenso.’  After  some  further  debate,  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  with 
tlie  understanding  that  government  would  endeavour  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  House  in  this  matter.!  Accordingly,  Mr.  Adderley  abandoned 
his  plan  of  reducing  the  inspectors’  reports  under  specific  heads,  and 
thenceforth  permitted  the  reports  to  be  printed  without  abridgment ; 
but  he  nevertheless  insisted  on  his  right  to  strike  out  therefrom  all 
superfluous  and  irrelevant  matter.'"  But  this  concession  failed  to 
give  complete  satisfaction.  On  March  27,  1863,  enquiry  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  the  reports  of  certain  inspectors 
had  been  materially  altered,  or  wholly  suppressed,  in  the  annual 
report  from  the  Education  Office ; and  if  so,  why  so ; and  whether 
there  was  any  objection  to  communicate  such  suppressed  reports  to 
Parliament.  Mr.  Lowe  (who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Adderley  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Education  Committee)  replied  that  considerable 
difficulty  had  always  been  experienced  in  confining  these  reports 
within  proper  limits ; that  a new  minute  had  been  lately  issued — 
embodying  the  substance  of  previous  instmetions — requiring  the 
inspectors  to  confine  their  reports  to  the  state  of  the  schools  they 
ha<l  examined,  and  to  practical  suggestions  for  the  management  and 
improvement  of  the  same : that  whenever  a report  contained  irrele- 
vant matter,  it  was  sent  back  to  the  inspector,  with  an  intimation 
that,  unless  it  was  altered  in  conformity  to  the  minute,  it  would  not  bo 
printed  or  laid  before  Parliament — (the  particular  passages  objected 
to,  however,  were  never  specially  indicatctl)  : that  last  year  three 
reports  had  been  returned  to  their  authors,  who  had  declined  to 
amend  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Education  Office,  and  there- 


' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clii.  pp.  606, 
702,  714. 

^ Ibid.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  727.  Subse- 
quently, in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commons’  Committee  on  Education, 
in  1866,  Mr.  Adderley  declared  that 
the  sum  of  the  instructions  to  the 
inspectors  which  were  issued  up  to 
the  time  he  left  office  was,  that  their 
reports  should  be  upon  the  facts  which 
came  within  their  inspection,  and 


that  their  suggestions  should  he  prac- 
tical, and  not  abstract  disquisitions 
upon  educational  philosophy  : but  he 
never  meant  to  limit  their  sugges- 
tions to  one  side  of  the  question. 
(Evid.  pp.  61,  62.)  The  inspectors 
were  then,  and  still  are,  at  liberty  to 
object  to  particular  minutes,  on'the 
ground  that  they  did  not  work  well. 
(Ibid.  p.  66.) 
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fore  they  had  not  been  printed  with  the  report  of  the  department. 
This  year  a similar  number  had  been  sent  back,  including  one  from 
an  inspector  whose  report  had  been  rejected  in  1862.  He  could  not 
consent  to  lay  these  re])orts  on  the  table,  as  this  would  be  virtually 
offering  a premium  to  the  inspectors  to  disregard  the  rules  of  the 
department,  and  would  be  subversive  of  all  discipline.'  On  June 
11,  1863,  a member  complained  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
suppression  of  several  reports  from  school  inspectors,  and  enquired 
of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Kducation  Committee  upon  what  con- 
ditions he  would  allow  the  publication  of  such  reports  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  House.  He  argued  that  the  House  had  a right  to  full 
information,  and  should  be  permitted  to  judge  between  the  Educa- 
tion Office  and  the  inspectors  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  reports  for 
publication.  Mr.  Lowe  replied  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  exact  conditions  under  which  the  reports  might  be  printed,  but 
that,  whenever  they  contained  irrelevant  or  controversial  matter  in 
regard  to  questions  decided  upon  by  the  department  itself,  they  could 
not  be  allowed  publicity.  Mr.  Addcrley  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
Education  Office,  and  urged  that  if  objection  was  taken  thereto  by  any 
member,  he  should  move  for  the  particular  report  which  he  con- 
sidered had  been  too  stringently  dealt  with,  instead  of  laying  down 
a general  proposition  that  would  bo  disadvantageous  to  the  public 
service.  After  some  further  debate  the  subject  was  dropped.*  But 
on  April  12,  1864,  it  was  again  revived,  upon  the  motion  of 
Lord  R.  Cecil,  to  resolve,  ‘ that  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
mutilation  of  the  reports  of  her  Majesty’s  inspectors  of  schools, 
and  the  exclusion  from  them  of  statements  and  opinions  adverse  to 
the  educational  view's  entei'tained  by  the  Committee  of  Council, 
while  matter  favourable  to  them  is  admitted,  are  violations  of  the 
understanding  under  which  the  appointment  of  the  inspectors  was 
originally  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  tend  entirely  to  destroy  the 
value  of  their  reports.’  His  lordship  cited,  from  a paper  which 
was  privately  circulated  amongst  members  during  the  debate,"  cases 
in  support  of  his  position,  and  asked  the  House  whether  it  could 
trust  reports  thus  expurgated.  Mr.  Lowe  denied  any  knowledge  of 
the  cases  referred  to,  and  repeated  the  arguments  formerly  adduced 
in  justification  of  the  department.  He  said,  ‘ It  is  quite  open  to 
the  House  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  inspectors  should  report 
directly  to  Parliament,  and  not  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  thus  exo- 
nerate us  from  all  responsibility  in  the  matter but  so  long  as  the 
present  S3’stem  prevails,  departmental  discipline  must  be  enforced. 
He  rejoiced  to  add,  that  the  reiwrts  for  the  past  year  had  all  come 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cl.xx.  p.  24.  of  I>ords,  ibid.  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  1183j 

" Ibid.  vol.  clxxi.  pp.  717-7.33.  and  Mr.  lajwe's  explanation,  ibid.  p. 

” Lord  Oranville's  speech  in  House  1200. 
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in,  and  that  it  bad  not  been  neceasaiy  to  retnrn  one  of  them  to  the  rncedenta. 
inspectors.  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey  said,  that  in  the  Home  Office, 
and  in  other  departments  of  state,  similar  regnlations  were  enforced,® 
and  that  be  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  bead  of  a 
department  should  have  such  a power.  Nevertheless,  on  division,  the 
motion  was  carried  against  the  government  by  a majority  of  eight.  On 
April  18,  Earl  Granville  (the  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education)  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  fore- 
going resolution,  and,  as  the  official  head  of  the  department,  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  Mr.  Lowe’s  acts.  Moreover,  he  gave  explana- 
tions of  the  routine  pursued  at  the  Education  Office,  which  entirely 
corroborated  Mr.  Lowe’s  statements,  and  exonerated  him  from  any 
suspicion  of  unworthy  conduct.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Lowe  in- 
formed the  House  of  Commons  that  in  vindication  of  his  own  honour, 
he  hod  felt  it  necessary  to  resign  his  office  ;P  and  at  the  same  time 
he  entered  into  detailed  explanations  in  disprmif  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  The  marks  on  the  reports  which  hod  been 
privately  circulated  amongst  members  on  the  night  of  the  adverse 
vote,  had  been  made  by  subordinate  clerks  in  the  Education  Office, 
without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  official  heads.  They  were 
intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  secretary  to  particular  pas- 
sages. He  himself  had  never,  in  any  instance,  struck  out  anything 
from  an  inspector's  rejx)rt,  and  had  forbidden  others  to  do  so,  or 


• As,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
factory  inspectors.  (See  liana  l)eb. 
vol.  clxxiv.  p.  loOl.) 

f Mr.  Lowe  afterwards  stated  that 
he  did  not  nnderstand  that  the  send- 
ing hack  a report  to  an  inspector,  to 
be  corrected  according  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  department,  without 
marking;  any  objectionable  passage, 
could  be  regarded  ns  ‘mutilation.’ 

‘ The  House  resolved  in  a contrary 
sense,  and  I resigned  my  oflice,  not 
because  my  department  was  censured, 
but  because  I considered,  in  fact, 
that  the  House  gave  me  the  lie  in 
resolving,  after  the  statement  I had 
mode,  that  I bad  mutilated.’  lie  added 
that  if  he  had  supposed  ‘ mutilation  ’ 
to  mean  simply  carrying  out  the  offi- 
cial minute,  according  to  his  under- 
standing of  it,  ‘ I should  not  have 
thought  it  necessaiy  to  resign  my 
office  : the  department  was  ceiisuretl, 
but  that  would  not  have  concerned 
me : that  would  have  been  the  Go- 
vernment’s lookout.  1 considered 


that  my  personal  honour  was  stnick 
at,  when,  as  1 understood,  the  state- 
ment which  1 had  made  appeared  to 
be  disbelieved  by  the  House.’  (Hep. 
Com.  on  Education  Inspectors’  Ke- 
ports,  1804,  p.  f>7.)  Tnis  view  of 
the  degree  of  official  responsibilitv 
Attaching  to  the  office  of  \ ice-I’resi- 
dent,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
I»rd  Granville,  who  declaivd  that,  as 
Ijord  President  of  the  Council,  he 
was  technically  the  one  who  was 
bound  to  resign  ; whilst  technically 
the  Vice-President  might  have  re- 
tained his  office,  notwithstanding  the 
vote  of  censure  passed  on  the  depart- 
ment But,  in  fact,  Mr.  Lowe's  resig- 
nation was  dictated  by  a sense  of 
personal  honour : Lord  Granville 
wished  to  resign,  but  was  induced 
by  the  premier  to  await  the  result  of 
the  reconsideration  of  the  question 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  (Hep. 
Commons'  Cum.  on  Education,  180C, 

p.  106,) 
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even  to  mark  objectionable  paraj^phs.  Lord  R.  Cecil  expressed  his 
complete  satisfaction  with  these  explanations,  and  stated  that,  had 
they  been  fpven  before  the  adverse  vote  was  taken,  it  would  not  have 
been  pressed,  or  agreed  to  by  the  House.  Lord  Palmerston  passed 
a high  eulogium  on  his  retiring  colleague,  and  intimated  his  inten- 
tion to  move  for  a committee  to  enquire  into  the  question  of  fact 
involved  in  the  charges  which  had  been  preferred  against  him : but 
the  general  feeling  of  the  House  appeared  to  be  adverse  to  any 
further  enquiry,  after  the  satisfactory  explanations  given  by  Mr. 
Lowe.  However,  the  resolution  of  April  12  being  regarded  by  tho 
government  as  conveying  a grave  and  serious  censure  on  a pub- 
lic department  which  waa  deemed  unmerited,  on  May  12,  upon 
motion  of  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey,  a select  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  by  enquiring  into  the  practice 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  with  respect  to  tho 
reports  of  her  Majesty’s  inspectors  of  schools.  In  deference  to  tho 
wishes  of  the  House,  the  government  agreed  that  the  committee 
should  be  nominated  by  the  General  Committee  of  Elections.  On 
July  11  tlie  committee  made  a report,  which  briefly  reviewed  the 
matter  at  issue,  confirmed  the  statements  made  to  the  House  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  entirely  exonerated  him  from  the  imputation  of  per- 
sonal misconduct.  After  pointing  out  that  the  resolution  of  cen- 
sure, which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lowe,  was  passed  from  a 
‘ want  of  information,’  which  ‘ was  the  cause  of  a double  misun- 
derstanding,’ the  committee  declared  that  they  had  ‘ carefully 
considered  the  action  of  the  department,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  supervision  exercised  in  objecting  to  the  insertion 
of  irrelevant  matter,  of  mere  dissertation,  and  of  controversial  argu- 
ment, is  consistent  with  tho  powers  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
and  has,  on  tho  whole,  been  exercised  fairly,  and  without  excessive 
strictness.’  ‘ Some  such  power  is  essential  to  the  efl'ectual  working 
of  the  department,  so  long  as  it  retains  its  present  constitution  and 
functions.’  In  conclusion,  the  committee  recommend,  ‘ that  all 
instructions  which  may  hereafter  from  time  to  time  be  issued  to  the 
inspectors,  either  as  to  their  general  or  tabulated  reports,  should  bo 
laid  before  Parliament.’  i On  July  25,  Lord  Palmerston  moved 
that  it  be  resolved,  that  having  considered  the  foregoing  report,  the 
House  was  of  opinion  that  the  resolution  of  censure  passed  on 
April  12  should  be  rescinded.  After  a debate,  in  which  the  pro- 
moters of  the  vote  of  censure  stated  their  willingness  to  agree  to 


’ Report  Commons’  Com.  on 
Education,  Inspectors’  Reports,  1864, 
pp.  V.  vi.  The  Ilouse  was  afterwards 
informed,  ' that  it  was  tho  unanimous 


opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Lowe  was  totally 
and  entirely  unnecessary.'  (Hans. 
Dob.  voL  clxxvi.  p.  1804.) 
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this  motion  in  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  it  to  be  proposed — 
namely,  as  acquitting  the  department  of  being  inflnenced  by  improper 
motives  in  the  course  it  had  pursued,  whilst  adhering  to  the  opinion 
that  the  course  was  improper — the  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

On  Juno  IG,  1863,  a resolution  was  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  declare  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  carry  the  law  into  effect  by  immediately 
removing  stake  and  hand  weirs  in  certain  rivers  in  Ireland ; hut  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
having  been  adduced,  the  motion  was  withdrawn.*’ 

The  sovereign  having  determined,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  3 it  4 Will.  FV.  c.  71,  to 
constitute  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  into  a separate  assize 
district,  of  which  Leeds  should  )>e  the  assize  town,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  obtain  the  nomination  of  the 
town  of  Wakefield  instead  of  Leeds,  by  a motion,  made  on  February 
19,  1864  (previous  to  the  formal  issue  of  the  Order  in  Council  in 
favour  of  Leeds),  for  an  address  to  the  Queen,  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  Wakefield  to  bo  the  assize  town,  and  praying  that  it 
might  be  selected  for  that  purpose.  The  home  secretary  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  did  not  deny  the  right  of  the  House  to  address  the  crown 
upon  this  subject,  but  urged  that  no  sufficient  cause  had  been  given 
to  justify  an  interference  with  the  ordinary  course  prescribed  by 
law,  and  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council.  Upon  a 
division,  the  motion  was  negatived.  But  on  June  13,  an  address 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  (against  ministers),  praying  that 
the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  ordering  the  removal  of  the  West 
Riding  Assizes  from  York  to  Leeds,  instead  of  to  Wakefield,  might 
be  reconsidered.  On  June  17,  the  Queen’s  answer  to  this  address 
was  reported.  It  set  forth  that  the  assizes  for  the  West  Riding  had 
been  appointed  to  be  held  at  Leeds  on  August  10,  and  that  if  it 
should  hereafter  appear  expedient  to  appoint  some  other  place  for 
holding  the  said  assize,  the  subject  should  be  again  referred  for  the 
consideration  and  advice  of  the  Privy  Council.* 

On  March  2‘2,  1866,  a resolution  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  division,  against  the  government : ‘ That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  competition  for 
the  building  of  the  Now  Courts  of  Justice  should  be  limited  to  six 
architects  only.’  Subsequently  the  House  was  informed  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  number  of  competing  architects 
had  been  extended  to  twelve.* 


' Hons.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  pp.  981-  ' Ihid.  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  181.  See 

084.  a further  discussion  on  this  subject, 

* And  see  Hans.  Deb.,  vol.  clxxvi.  ibid.  p.  1178. 
p.  1698. 
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n.  Practice  of  Parliament  in  the  Appointment  of 
Select  Committef^  to  enquire  into  Administra- 
tive Questions. 


Eeference  has  already  been  made  ” to  the  practice,  whicli 
has  been  adopted  of  late  j'ears  with  increasing  frequency, 
of  appointing  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  of  the  Lords,  to  take  evidence,  and  report  upon 
important  public  questions.  These  questions  sometimes 
relate  to  matters  which  are  strictly  within  the  province  of 
tlie  e.xecutive  go%’emment  to  determine ; and  it  maybe 
doubted  whether  the  tendency  of  this  practice  is  not 
to  shift  tlie  labour  and  responsibility  of  administrative 
reforms  more  and  more  from  those  to  whom  it  properly 
belongs ; and  to  increase,  in  equal  proportion,  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  details  of 
government.'' 

When  restricted  in  their  enquiries  within  constitu- 
tional limits,''  such  committees  are  often  very  serviceable, 
in  bringing  members  to  a common  agreement  upon  great 
public  questions,  upon  which  legislation,  founded  upon 
an  impartial  investigation  of  facts,  is  necessary.  These 


• mile,  p.  258. 

' .As  a ppncral  rule,  Parliament 
aliould  not  l>e  called  upon  to  appoint 
committeesof  enqnirj'into  matters  of 
administration,  until  application  lias 
been  made  to  the  department  ron- 
oenied  to  redress  the  prrievance  com- 
plained of.  If  no  remedy  could  be 
thus  obtained,  it  would  be  proper  to 
^peul  to  the  House.  — I'/imic.  of 
Krch.  in  Hans.  Deb.  vtd.  clxxiv. 
p.  416. 

• See  .some  weighty  observations, 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  this  point,  in 
liana.  Deb.,  vol.  cl.xi.  pp.  1860- 1^18; 
by  Mr.  Cotrden,  ibid.  vol.  cl.vxvi.  p. 
liK)8;  by  Mr.  Lowe,  ibid.  vol.  cUxxii. 
p.  158.  " ‘ Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  tender  forbearance  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  treats 


its  own  select  committees;  though,  if 
their  proceedings  were  strictly  can- 
vassed, there  are  perhaps  few  parts 
of  our  system  of  government  which 
can  less  support  criticism.  .As  a 
means  of  enquiry  and  investigation, 
they  are  of  the  highest  value,  and 
they  are  constantly  carrying  on,  with 
great  success,  the  political  education 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  nation  : but 
whi>n  they  strain  at  executive  autho- 
rity they  generally  fail,  nor  can 
their  judicial  impartialitv  (except  in 
peculiar  cases)  lie  entirely  relied  on.’ 
— Edinb.  ifcc.  voL  cviii.  p.  21X).  For 
a humorous de,scription  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  committees  are  some- 
times organi.sed,  extracted  from  the 
■Saturdav  Heview,’  see  Fiscbel,  p. 
470. 
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committees  are  usually  appointed  eitlier  at  the  suggestion 
or  with  the  direct  approval  of  the  government,  and  are 
composed  of  leading  men  from  both  sides  of  the  House, 
including  members  of  the  existing  and  of  former  ad- 
ministrations, as  well  as  others  who,  from  their  abilities, 
experience,  or  information,  are  specially  qualified  to  serve 
thereon.  ‘ Strong  partisans  on  each  side  are  knowingly 
and  advisedly  chosen,  in  order  that  truth  might  be  elicited 
from  the  conflict  of  opposite  and,  it  might  be,  interested 
opinions.  If  such  committeas  consisted  wholly  of  im- 
partial men,  their  investigations  would  be  most  unsiitis- 
factory.’*  After  taking  evidence  from  every  available 
source,  the  committee  reports  the  same  to  the  House, 
generally  with  observations  embodying  practical  sugges- 
tions, which  they  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
government.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  consider  these  proix)sitions,  to  subject  them  in 
turn  to  careful  scrutiny,  and,  if  necessary,  to  appoint  either 
a royal  commission,^  or  a departmental  committee  of  their 
own,  to  make  further  enquiries,  in  order  to  enable  the 
government  to  decide,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  to 
what  extent,  and  in  what  way,  the  proposed  reforms  can 
be  carried  out,  in  conformity  with  the  general  ])rinciplcs 
upon  which  the  public  service  is  conducted.’ 

As  a general  rule,  it  is  not  customary  to  submit  to  the 
House  motions  for  concurrence  in  the  reports  of  such 
select  committees,  or  any  other  resolutions  founded  there- 
upon. It  is  usual  to  leave  with  the  government  the 
initiation  of  any  measures,  be  they  legi.dative  or  other- 
wise, that  may  be  required  to  emry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a public  committee.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
member  of  the  committee  (usually  the  chairman)  submits 
to  the  House  an  abstract  resolution  on  the  matter,  in  order 

* Secretnrv  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  liana,  liament. 

Deb.  vol.  clxii.  p.  1012.  ■ Ihid.  vol.  eixi.  p.  fil7 ; ihid.  vol. 

' For  the  practice  in  regai-d  to  the  cliviii.  pp.  020-<t;l.3  ; and  Lord  Pal- 
iaaue  of  royal  conimiasiona,  see  Vol.  meraton,  ibid.  vol.  clxxiii.  p.  1230. 

II.  e.  3,  The  Administration  in  Par- 
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to  enforce  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  or  to 
elicit  the  views  of  the  House  upon  the  subject.* 

In  illustration  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  usual 
to  appoint  these  committees,  of  the  proceedings  consequent 
upon  their  labours,  and  of  the  conduct  of  government  in 
respect  to  the  same,  the  following  cases  may  be  con- 
sulted : — 

On  June  14,  1844,  Mr.  Buncombe  presented  a petition  to  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons  from  four  persons,  of  whom  Joseph  Mazzini,  the 
well-known  Italian  refugee,  was  one,  complaining  that  their  letters 
had  been  detained  at  the  London  ])ost-office,  broken  open,  and  read. 
The  home  secretary  (Sir  James  Graham)  explained  that  Mazzini’s 
letters  only  had  been  opened  ; and  that  this  had  been  done  by  his 
express  authority,  under  a warrant  issued  in  conformity  to  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  On  June  24  Mr.  Buncombe  moved  for  a select 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  operations  of  the  Post-office  Bepart- 
ment  in  such  cases.  The  motion  was  successfully  opposed  by 
Government,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  merely  exercised  a right 
which  had  been  constantly  resorted  to  by  their  predecessors  in 
ofiice,  and  which  had  proved  advantageous  to  the  public  interests, 
in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime.  But  on  July  2 Mr.  Bun- 
combe again  moved  for  a committee  of  enquiry ; in  amendment  to 
which  Sir  James  Graham  himself  proposed  the  appointmentof  a secret 
committee,  to  investigate  the  law  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  letters, 
and  the  mode  of  its  exercise — which  was  apfreed  to  by  the  House. 
On  July  4 a similar  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Thc.se  committees  were  composed  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
and  impartial  men  in  Parliament.  A motion  to  include  Mr.  Bun- 
combe upon  the  Commons'  committee  was  negatived  n|jon  division.* 
Mr.  Buncombe  afterwards  complained  to  the  House,  that  while  he  had 
been  invited  to  attend  tlie  committee  to  prefer  his  complaint  against 
the  home  secretary,  and  to  give  in  a list  of  witnesses  in  support 
of  the  same,  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  present  liimself  during  the 
examination  of  witnesses.  He  then  moved  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  committee  to  allow  him  to  attend,  and  produce  and  examine 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  case  of  the  petitioners  : but  the  motion 
was  negatived.  A motion  to  add  Mr.  Buncombe  to  the  committee 
was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Sj>eaker,  on  the  ground  that  a similar 


• Anchors  and  Chains,  Merchants' 
Service,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  elxiv. 
pp.  23o-242  j Holyhead  Harbour,  ibid. 
vol.  clxxii.  p.  1330;  Medical  Officers 


in  Unions  (Ireland),  ibid.  vol.  clxxvii. 
p.  lull!;  Bankruptcy  -\rt  of  18G1, 
lin'd,  vol.  clxxix.  pp.  420,  1 100. 

• Hans.  Deb.  voh  Ixxvi.  p.  237, 
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motion  had  been  already  negatived  by  the  House.'’  After  due 
investigation,  these  committees  reported.  Thej’  fully  exonerated 
Sir  James  Graham  from  blame  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
gave  full  particulars  of  the  origin  and  exercise  of  the  power  of 
opening  letters  entrusted  by  statute  to  the  secretary  of  state.  They 
recommended  no  alteration  of  the  law  on  this  subject.  A few  days 
afterwards.  Lord  Radnor  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  a bill 
to  al)oIish  the  right  of  opening  letters,  but  it  did  not  proceed  beyond 
a first  reading : ' so  that  the  secretary  of  state  still  retauis  bis  ac- 
customed authority  whenever  he  may  deem  it  advisable  to  exercise  it."* 

On  June  ll3,  1841,  a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ap|)ointed  to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  national  monu- 
ments and  works  of  art  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  in  other  public 
edifices,  reported  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  opening  of  the  Engli.sh 
cathedrals,  daily,  to  the  public,  for  the  inspection  of  their  architec- 
tural beauties.  On  April  16,  1844,  a motion  was  made  to  approve 
of  this  recommendation.  Sir  Robert  Peel  (the  prime  minister), 
while  expressing  himself  favourable  to  the  free  admission  of  the 
public  to  such  edifices,  nevertheless  opposed  this  motion  as  an 
attempt,  by  a mere  resolution  of  the  House,  to  control  the  lawful 
guardians  of  these  institutions,  who  possessed  rights  independent  of 
the  House  as  an  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a 
dangerous  endeavour  to  efiect,  by  inadequate  means,  that  which,  if 
desirable,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  legislation.  The  motion 
was  accordingly  withdrawn.* 

A committee  on  Public  Moneys,  which  sat  during  the  years  1856 
and  1857,  made  numerous  recommendations,  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, in  reference  to  the  public  finances,  with  a view  to  subject  Iho 
public  ex]K'nditure  to  a more  rigid  investigation  and  control  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  their  final  report  they  stated, 
that  they  were  ‘aware  that  the  important  and  extensive  changes 
they  have  suggested  cannot  all  be  immediately  carried  into  effect ; 
but  they  l>clieve  that  the  continued  attention  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  executive  government  to  the  subject,  will  secure,  at  no  distant 
date,  all  the  objects  embraced  in  their  recommendations.’  ^ In  tho 
session  of  1861,  the  chancellor  of  tho  exchequer  informed  tho 
House  that  the  said  recommendations  had,  in  tho  intei-im,  received 
tho  careful  consideration  of  tho  government,  and  that  he  was 
prepared,  in  ri-gard  to  most  of  them,  to  submit  to  Parliament  bills, 
or  resolutions,  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.* 


* Hans.  Pcb.  Ixxvi.  pp.  1010-1021.  • 75(</.  vnl.  Ixxiv.  pp.  20— 18. 

' Ibid.  p.  1714;  anil  see  .May’s  ' Sess.  Pap.  H.  of  (J.,  1857,  Seas, 

Con.^t  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  202.  2,  vol.  ix.  p.  o02. 

* See  Broom,  Const.  Law,  pp.  • Ihms.  Deb.  vol.  clxi.  pp.  711, 

615-017.  1.310.  And  see  piM<,  p.  091 
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lu  llio  j'oars  1857  .and  1858,  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  enrjuire  into  the  policy  of  making  further 
grants  of  ituhlic  money  for  the  improvement  and  extcn.sion  of  har- 
bi>urs  of  refuge  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Pursuant 
to  the  report  of  this  committee,  a royal  cotumission  was  appointeel 
to  comidete  the  eutjuiry,  which  reported  in  the  following  year. 
While  mutually  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of 
these  imj)ortant  works,  the  two  tribunals  ditfered  as  to  their  cost, 
and  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  two  million  pounds  should  be  expended 
for  this  service,  but  suggested  that  three-fourths  of  the  requiml 
amount,  and  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  those  harbours, 
should  be  raised  from  passing  tolls  on  shipping.  The  commission, 
on  the  other  hand,  adjudged  that  an  outlay  of  four  millions  would 
be  required  to  constnict  the  works,  and  were  of  opinion,  that  inas- 
much as  the  general  interests  of  the  community  were  concerned  in 
the  undertaking,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  tliis  sum 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund ; and  that  no  passing 
toll  should  be  levied  either  for  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  theso 
harbours.  On  June  19,  18G0,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  adopt,  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  the  necessary  measures  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commissioners.  Some  progress  hud  been  made  by  govern- 
ment in  the  construction  of  these  harbours,  but  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  public  finances,  and  the  largo  expenditure  required  for  other 
extraordinary  services,  they  had  not  felt  warranted  in  incurring  the 
whole  of  this  enormous  outlay.  *'  Whereupon,  on  May  6,  18G2,  it 
wa.s  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  adoj)t  measures  to  carry  into  effect  the 
preceding  resolution.  But,  after  full  debate  and  explanations  from 
ministers,  the  motion  wa.s  negatived  upon  division.  Again,  on  April 
17,  1808,  it  was  moved  to  resolve,  a.s  tl;e  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  tliat  so  much  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  Har- 
bours of  Refuge,  ns  concerned  Waterford,  Wick,  and  Padstow  bo 
carried  into  cfiect,  but,  after  some  debate,  it  was  negatived  without 
a division.’  On  April  2G,  1864,  a motion  to  declare  the  opinion  of 
the  House  that  the  government  ought  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  harbours  of  refuge,  was  negatived,  on  division.  On  June  13, 


•’  .Sir  Morton  I’eto,  in  liis  work  on 
Taxation  (p.  31(i),  observes  that  ‘tlio 
case  of  the  so-called  harbours  of  re- 
fiU'o  should  be  a lesson  to  us  for  the 
future.  A great  deal  of  money  has 
been  u.sele.ssly  expended  on  very  ill- 
conceived  pliins.’ 

' The  wnole  cose  in  regard  to  the 


harlKUirs  of  refuge,  is  given  in  the 
rorrt'.sponJence  between  the  Board  of 
IVade  and  other  public  departments 
respecting  said  harbours,  since  the 
re[iort  of  the  Commons’  Committee 
of  1857. — Commoiu’  Papers,  1804, 
vol.  Iv.  p.  4^jy. 
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186.5,  a motion  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  povcrnmcut 
should  adopt  measures  for  the  construction  of  some  of  tlie  said 
harbours  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  negatived, 
on  division. 

On  March  5,  1861,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  appointment  of  a select  committee,  to  enquire  and  report 
whether  any,  and  what,  alterations  may  be  atlvantagconsly  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  British  de|>endencie8,  and  the  projjor- 
tions  of  coat  of  such  defence  as  now  defrayed  from  imperial  and 
colonial  funds  resjMxitively.  The  mover  disclaimed  any  desire  to 
invade  the  functions  of  the  executive,  but  contended  that  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament  in  tho  scltlemont  of  this  important  question 
had  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a depart- 
mental committee,  appointed  by  government  in  1859,  on  colonial 
military  expenditure,  to  agree  in  any  recommendations  on  the 
subject.  In  reply,  the  under-secretary  for  the  colonies  deprecated 
tho  proposed  committee,  on  tho  ground  that  tho  question  being  one  of 
opinion  and  principle,  and  not  of  facts,  was  not  a fit  subject  for 
enquiry  by  a parliamentary  committee.  Ho  admitted  that  tho 
report  of  tho  dejmrtmontal  committee  had  not  been  free  from 
objection,  but  contended  that  tho  only  proper  way  to  treat  the 
question  was  by  negotiations,  to  bo  carried  on  by  the  imperial 
government  with  each  of  tlie  colonics  in  their  turn.  Further 
debate  ensued,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  tho  sonso  of  tlie 
House  was  in  favour  of  the  apjx)intment  of  the  committee.  Accord- 
ingly, Ijord  Palmerston,  while  he  expressed  his  agreement  with  tho 
constitutional  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  the  motion, 
and  felt  bound  to  declare  that  its  tendency  was  ‘ rather  to  transfer 
to  a committee  of  tho  House  duties  and  functions  which  properly 
belong  to  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown,’  nevertheless 
consented  to  the  apjx)intment  of  the  committec.J  After  taking  volu- 
minous evidence,  the  committee  rcjrorted  on  July  11.  Their  labours 
have  been  justly  characterised  as  being  * chiefly  valuable  in 
furnishing  information,  promoting  discussion,  and  exhibiting  the 
discordance  and  inconsistency  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  not  as 
recommending  any  practicable  policy.’ On  March  4,  1862,  on 


t Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxi.  p.  1420. 
See  the  analogous  case  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
noticed  nute,  p.  201. 

* In  an  elaborate  article  in  tbo 
Erlinburgh  Keview  for  January 
lHti2,  analysing  tbc  eridence,  and 
pointing  out  the  dilfen.mt  views  of 
leading  state.^men  on  this  question. 
And  see  the  observations  of  tho  co- 


lonial secretary  (tho  Duke  of  New- 
castle), on  this  report,  iu  tho  llouso 
of  lairds,  in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cixiv. 
p.  1579 ; and  of  tho  secretary  of 
war  (Sir  O.  C.  Lewis),  on  March  9, 
180.%  showing  why  the  (toverament 
had  been  unable  to  carry  out  the  re- 
commendations of  tho  committee,  in 
effecting  any  material  rcdiicfion  in 
the  number  of  troops  in  the  colonies. 
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motion  of  tlio  chairman  of  this  committee,  the  House  resolved, 
■without  division,  ‘That  this  Ilnuso  (while  fully  recognising  the 
claims  of  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire  to  imperial  aid  in  their 
protection  against  perils  arising  from  the  consequences  of  imperial 
policy)  is  of  opinion  that  colonies  exercising  the  rights  of  self- 
government  ought  to  undertake  tlio  main  responsibility  of  providing 
for  their  own  internal  order  and  seenrity,  and  ought  to  assist  in 
their  own  external  defence.’  On  JIarch  21  following,  another 
member  of  the  committee,  conceiving  that  this  re.solution  did  not 
go  far  enough,  proposed  the  adoption  of  a resolution  condemning 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  foidificntions,  ont  of  imperial  funds, 
in  self-govemed  colonies,  not  being  great  naval  stations.  TIio 
administration,  whilo  acknowledging  the  correctness  of  this,  as  a 
general  principle,  considered  it  to  be  subject  to  certain  limitations, 
rendering  the  assertion  of  the  principle  inexpedient.  The  motion 
was  accordingly  withdrawn.' 

On  March  3,  18G3,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  appointment  of  a select  committee,  ‘ to  enquire  into  tbo 
legality  of  inclosnrcs  in  Waltham,  Epping,  and  other  forests  in 
Essex,  and  to  ascertain  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  presem-o 
the  rights  of  the  public,  of  the  poorer  foresters,  and  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolis,  within  the  forests,  as  well  as  to  enquire  into 
their  general  management.’  This  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
attomey-geneml,  on  the  groimd  that  it  would  lx;  a most  incon- 
venient and  dangerous  precedent  to  erect  a select  committee  into 
‘ a court  of  judicature  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  and 
exjiressing  an  opinion  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  of  the  crown,’  or  ‘ into  any  technical  and  strictly  legal  rights,’ 
for  which  purposes  a parliamentary  committee  was  a manifestly 
defective  and  improper  tribunal.  Acconlingly,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  attomcy-goucral,  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  instead  thereof 
a committee  was  appointed  ‘ to  enquire  into  the  condition  ami 
management  of  the  royal  forests  in  Essex,  and  into  any  inclosurca 
which  may  have  taken  place  therein  since  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  1850 ; and  to  consider  whether  it  is  expedient  to  take  any 
steps  for  preserving  open  spots  in  such  fore.sts.’  ™ This  committoo 
rejiorted  on  .Tune  9.  They  recommended  the  continuance  of  tho 
inclosure  of  Epping  Forest ; and  that  an  adequate  portion  thereof 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  public,  for  the  purposes  of  health  and 
recreation  : also,  that  any  past  encroachments  on  the  forcstal  rights 
of  the  crown  should  l)o  abated." 


— TIohk.  T)ih.  Tol.  clxix.  p.  12''1  ; 
ami  see  pp.  Ittll— 1457,  1770- 
1780;  vnl.  clxx.  p.  870. 

' For  further  debnte.s  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  military  defence 


of  Canada,  see  Hans.  IVb.  vol. 
cl.xxvi.  p.  .073. 

flans.  I tel),  x-ol.  clxix.  p.  10.38, 

" 1 !ep.  of  Com.  on  If oyal  Forest.s, 
18Cti,  p.  iv. ; 1 Ians.  Deb.  vol.  elx.xii. 
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On  May  5,  1863,  a private  member  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  appointment  of  a select  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  Holyhead  Harbour,  with  a view  to  soeurinp  safe  and 
efficient  accommodation  for  vessels  engaged  in  the  Irish  mail-service, 
and  for  passengers  conveyed  by  them.  On  motion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  debate  was  adjourned  until  papers  in  relation 
thereto  were  distributed  to  members.  It  was  resumed  on  May  12, 
when  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  government,  who  contended  that  the  committee  was  unnecessary 
and  inexpedient.”  On  June  1,  upon  motion  that  the  committee  do 
consist  of  certain  specified  membei's,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer took  exception  to  the  list  proposed,  alleging  that  it  was  ‘ as  far 
as  possible  from  being  an  impartial  committee.’  Ho  declined  to 
take  the  ‘ invidious  and  annoying  course  of  proposing  that  some  of 
the  names  should  be  omitted,  and  replaced  by  others  more  impartially 
selected but  he  felt  ‘ bound  to  say,  even  before  the  committee  sits, 
that  [the  government]  do  not  think  the  .subject  one  that  ought  to  be 
referred  to  its  consideration,  and  that  wo  shall  not  be  able  to  look 
upon  its  finding  as  the  verdict  of  an  impartially  constituted  tribunal. 'p 
The  proposed  list  was  nevertheless  agreed  to,  without  a division. 
But  on  June  4,  a member  of  the  committee,  who  was  personally 
aggrieved  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks,  characterised  them  as  Ijeing 
insulting  and  unparliamentary,  and  called  ujam  that  minister  to 
move  that  ho  be  discharged  from  the  committee  in  order  to  take  tho 
sense  of  the  House  thereupon.  An  informal  discussion  then  aro.se 
ns  to  tho  purport  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  observations,  which  were 
further  explained  by  himself.  The  Speaker,  on  being  appealed  to, 
acquitted  Mr.  Gladstone  of  unparliamentary  language,  and  tho 


p.  10C5.  This  report  contained  re- 
commendations which  dill'ered  mate- 
rially from  the  tenor  of  an  address, 
passed  by  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.3,  1.80.3,  condemning  any 
more  sales  to  facilitate  inclosurcs  of 
crown-lands  witbin  fifteen  miles  of 
the  metropolis.  (See  farther,  on  this 
p<>int,  VoL  II.  c.  1,  on  the  Cabinet 
Council.)  See  debates  in  the  Com- 
mons, on  June  3 and  July  1, 
on  the  steps  takeu  by  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  tho  recommenda- 
tions of  tlio  committee.  8ee  also 
Hons.  Deb.  vol.  clxx.x.  p.  481.  In 
the  se.saion  of  l80.o,  another  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  to  enquire  into 
the  best  means  of  preserving,  for  the 
public  use,  the  forests,  commons, 


and  open  spaces  in  and  around  tho 
metropolis.  This  committee  reported, 
on  June  20,  their  opinion  that 
no  more  inelusurcs  should  take  place 
within  the  metro|)olitan  area ; and 
that  a new  hoard  should  be  api>ointed, 
to  act  as  trustees  for  the  preservation, 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  of  forests, 
coninion.s,  and  open  spaces  within 
that  area.  (Commons'  I’apers,  18(j.'», 
vol.  viii.  p.  3.>6.  And  sea  Commons’ 
I’apers,  IHCiO,  No.  172,  p.  H.)  In 
1800,  an  Act  was  passed  I'or  tho  pr»>- 
servation  of  F.pping  Forest,  &c.,  20 
& .30  Viet.  c.  02. 

“ IIan.s.  Deb.  vol.  cl.xx.  pp.  12  W, 

1000. 

r fil'd,  vol.  clxxi.  p.  212. 
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subject  was  dropped.i  The  committee  reported  on  July  14.''  Their 
report  contained  certain  recommendations,  to  which,  when  discussed 
in  the  committee,  the  President  of  the  Boiird  of  Trade  hud  expres.sed 
his  dissent.  Accordingly,  on  July  23,  the  chairman  moved  to 
resolve,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  ought  to  bo 
adopted.  This  motion  was  opposed  by  government,  and  negatived, 
without  a division.* 

III.  Practice  i.v  regard  to  the  Granting  or  With- 
holding BY  THE  Executive  of  Infoe.\iation  de- 
sired BY  EITHER  House  of  Parliament. 

The  rule  Avliich  forbids  any  encroaolimont  by  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  executive  authority  of  tlie  crown  has  a 
further  application,  to  rvhich  our  attention  must  now  be 
directed.  It  is  imperative  that  Parliament  shall  be  duly 
informed  of  everything  that  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
the  policy  and  proceedings  of  government  in  any  part  of 
tlie  enijiire  ; and  the  fullest  information  is  communicated 
by  governnient  to  both  Houses,  from  time  to  time,  upon 
all  matters  of  public  concern.  Considerations  of  public 
poli(;y,  and  a due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
occasionally  demand,  however,  that  information  soimlit 
for  by  members  of  the  Legislature  should  be  withheld,  at 
the  discretion  and  upon  the  general  responsibility  of 
ministers.  This  jiriuciple  is  systematically  recognised  in  all 
parliamentary  transactions  : were  it  otherwise,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government  with  safety  and 
honour.  Whenever  it  is  declared,  by  the  responsible 
servants  of  the  crown,  that  any  infonnation  sought  for  in 
Parliament  could  not  be  supplied  without  danger  or  in- 
convenience to  the  public  service,  the  House  refrains 
from  insisting  upon  its  production.^  And  if  the  govern- 
ment object  to  produce  any  documents,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  of  a private  and  confidentid  de.scription,  it 


“ Deb.  vol.  cl.xxi.  pp.  325- 

a-ii. 

' Commons'  I’nper.i,  1803,  vol.  vii. 
p.  22:i. 

• I Ians.  Deb.  vol.  clixii.  p.  13.30. 


• Mirror  of  Pnr).  1S2H,  p.  109; 
18.T3,  p.  ()20;  lK3fl.  p.  971:  1H.37-H, 
p.  C).58.  .And  seo  Ijord  Derby’s  re- 
marks on  this  subject  in  Hani  Deb. 
vol.  clxxiii.  p.  1055. 
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is  not  usual  to  insist  upon  their  being  furnished,”  exeept 
under  peculiar  and  imperative  circumstances.’  Unless 
prepared  to  a.ssert  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  minister 
who  is  answerable  for  the  department  concerned,  or  in 
the  government  generally,  the  Ilouse  ought  not  to  em- 
barrass the  ministiy  by  insisting  on  the  production  of 
documents  which  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  refuse.’'  In 
like  manner,  if  the  government  declare  that  a discussion 
on  any  particular  .subject  could  not  take  place  without 
inconvenient  and  injurious  consequences  to  the  public 
sendee,”  or  without  eliciting  ex[)res.-sions  of  opinion  from 
the  ministiy,  or  from  membei-s  generally,  which  it  would  be 
premature  and  prejudicial  to  make  known,*'  the  debate 
ought  not  to  proceed. 

It  would,  moreover,  be  highly  irregular  to  communicate 
to  Parliament  copies  of  despatches  issued  by  a secretaiy 
of  state,  until  they  had  been  either  acted  upon  or  for- 
warded to  their  destination;'  though  this  has  sometimes 
been  done  by  government,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
di.scretion.*  For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
communicating  of  despatches  to  Parliament,  see  {post,  ]). 
002)  the  section  in  this  chapter  concerning  ‘ Intercourse 
with  Foreign  Powers.’ 

‘ The  system  of  laying  upon  the  table  of  the  Ilouse 


" Mirror  of  Pari.  18.14,  p.  2774; 
181.5.  p.  Km;  iai8,  p.  590!);  1H40, 
p.  11.10;  Hans.  Deb.  (.1).  vol.  elxiii. 
. 822.  But  it  must  always  be  reiucra- 
cred  that  all  public  transaction.s  of 
state  are  necessarily  oflioinl ; and  that 
no  public  officer  would  be  jiiatiKcd  in 
witnholdinpr  from  official  record  and 
necciw,  any  dix'ument,  emanating?  from 
himseif  in  his  official  capacity,  in  re- 
lation to  public  affairs.  See  the  case 
of  Lord  Cliatham,  ante,  p.  171 ; and 
Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xvi.  p.  2****. 

' Mirror  of  Pari.  Is^ll,  p.  524. 

' Ihid.  18.19,  p.  799.  When 
‘copies’  of  correspondence,  &c.  are 
moved  for,  by  private  members,  it  is 
customary  to  add,  ' or  extracts 


otherwi.se  the  Oovemment  will,  ordi- 
narily, refn.se  to  produce  the  papers. 
(Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxii.  pp.  575-077.) 

‘ Hans.  Deb.  (3),  vol.  cxxviii.  pp. 
1420-1129. 

r -Mirror  of  Pari,  18.11,  pp.  1109, 
1184. 

■ Ihid.  1838,  p.  6824;  1840,  p. 
1710. 

• Hnn.s.  Deb.  (3),  vol.  Ixxxvii.  p. 
COO.  'J'hiis,  in  1854,  the  Oovem- 
ment consented  to  lay  before  Parlia- 
ment copies  of  instruction  that  had 
been,  ‘ or  hereafter  might  be  i.ssucd.’ 
to  commanders  of  the  Arctic  Search- 
ing Exjiedition. — Ibid.  vol.  cxxxii. 
p.  438. 
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reports  from  officers  addressed  to  particular  departments 
of  the  executive  government  is  most  objectionable.’'’  If 
the  House  were  to  insist  upon  the  production  of  such  docu- 
ments, ‘instead  of  the  government  getting  what  we  get  now, 
confidential  rej)ort»,  containing  the  most  minute  details 
of  the  opinions  of  officers,  given  frankly  and  freely,  for 
the  heads  of  dejiartments,  we  shall  have  a system  of  reports 
framed  for  laying  upon  the  table  of  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
and  those  will  be  accompanied  by  “ confidentiiU  reix)rts 
for  the  head  of  the  department  alone."’'  ‘ There  have 
been  cases  in  which  reports  of  a confidential  character 
from  officers  of  the  government  have  been  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  to  prepare  the  public  mind,  and  also 
that  of  rarliameiit,  to  consent  to  some  large  measure,  or 
perhaps  some  considerable  vote  of  jniblic  money  ; but, 
generally,  I think  it  is  a course  which  the  House  ought 
not  to  sanction.’'' 

The  administration  have  refused  to  concur  in  motions 
for  the  production  of  papers,  whether  by  order  or  upon 
an  address  to  the  crown,  on  the  ground  that  there  wa.s 
no  public  officer  whose  duty  it  wa-s  to  fiu'uish  the  required 
information.”  Under  these  circumstances,  ‘ it  is  particu- 
larly desirable  that  the  House  should  make  no  such  ordei's 
Avithout,  at  the  .same  time,  determining  by  what  means 
they  shall  be  carried  iuto  execution.’' 

Heturns  are  sometimes  refused  on  account  of  their 
voluminous  character,  and  the  length  of  time  it  would 
take  to  prepare  them  * In  order  to  obviate  this  objection, 

‘ it  is  veiy  desirable  that  members,  before  moving  for  very 
voluminous  returns,  shoidd  communicate  Avith  the  de- 
partment possessing  the  information,  Avhen  it  might  be 
supplied  in  a much  smaller  compa.ss.’''  It  is  not  custoinar}’, 

lyord  C.  Pa^et  (Secretary  to  the  * Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  p.  24  ; 
Admiralty),  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cl.\xvii.  18.30-31,  p.  50  ; 18;ll-2,  p.  .32o4. 
p.  001.  ' Ibid.  (The  Speaker),  1830,  p. 

' Ibid,  p.  1402  ; and  see  p.  145.5.  887. 

■*  Mr.  Dierncdi,  ibid.  vol.  cl.vx^ii.  ‘ Ibid.  18;!7,  p.  001, 
p.  154.  Ibid.  1820,  p.  I'JOO. 
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however,  to  object  to  motions  for  returns  merely  on 
account  of  the  trouble  aud  e.xpense  to  individuals  that 
would  be  occasioned  by  their  production,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  may  be  no  funds  available  for  the  remu- 
neration of  the  persons  employed  in  the  execution  of  the 
order.'  In  fact,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  Parliament  to 
order  from  public  oflicers,  of  various  grades,  returns  which 
they  were  not  required  by  law  to  furnish,  aud  for  which 
no  remunemtion  was  provided.  ‘ That  might  be  consi- 
dered a cu-stomaiy  right,  exercised  in  the  pubhc  interests 
and  although,  upon  rare  occasions,  some  remuneration  has 
been  given  to  the  parties  employed,  in  order  to  accelerate 
their  labom's,  yet  ‘ no  public  oflicer  has  any  right  to  refuse 
to  obey  an  order  of  the  House  until  he  shall  be  paid  ; the 
question  of  remuneration  must  not  be  raised  between  him 
and  Parliament.’  ‘ Every  public  officer  holds  his  situation 
under  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  he  is  bound  to  give 
infonnation.’  It  is  for  the  executive  government  after- 
wards to  decide  whether  he  has  any  claim  for  compensation 
for  such  a service.* 

Tlie  queen’s  ministers  are  not  only  the  rightful  guardians 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  in  Parliament,  but  it  also 
devolves  upon  tliem  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
aud  the  interests  of  private  individuals  and  associations, 
who  have  no  direct  representation  therein,  from  the 
assumption  by  Parliament  of  arbitrary  and  unlawful 
authority.  On  this  principle  the  government  have  uni- 
fonnly  resisted  all  attempts,  on  the  part  of  either  House, 
to  obtain,  whether  by  their  own  order  or  through  an 
address  to  the  crown,  any  documents  or  information 
concerning  the  affairs  of  private  mdividuals,^  unless  proof 


‘ SccMirrorof  Pari.  18.10,  Sess.  2,  > Ibid.  1841,  p.  2190;  18.1.5,  n. 

p.  rOl.  To  pay  the  expense  of  pre-  1700.  And  see  liana.  Deb.  vol. 
paring  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  clxxxii.  pp.  D>-t4,  1775. 

State  or  to  Parliament  out  of  county  ^ Mirror  of  Pari.  18.^,  p.  440; 
rates  bcou  declared  to  bo  illegal.  1831,  p.  103;  1833,  p.  1GJ4;  1833, 
■ — Ibid.  1K‘14,  p.  3.T11  ; p.  246.  p.  125.  Thus,  tho  Government  will 
See  also  ibid.  1841,  p.  2014.  often  roquiro  motions  ai^king  for  in- 
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of  delinquency,  calling  for  parliamentary  investigation, 
could  be  shown.'  This  nde  includes  the  case  of  private 
educational  institutions  not  being  in  the  receipt  of  public 
money.”  It  has  even  been  held  to  apply  to  the  affairs  of 
Private  private  companies,  and  of  ‘ public  institutions  who  are  not 
TOmpaniM,  jjj  receipt  of  assistance  from  public  funds.’”  But  it  was 
distinctly  laid  down  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and  Lord  John 
Eussell,  in  the  cstse  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  that  the  in- 
quisitorial jurisdiction  of  Parliament  could  not  be  limited 
to  such  ‘public  institutions’  only  as  were  the  recipients 
of  public  money ; but  that  ‘ when  an  institution  is  esta- 
blished to  assist  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
or  other  strictly  public  object,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
the  House  had  a right  to  enquire  into  its  affairs,  even 
though  it  did  not  receive  public  aid.’“  And  on  a later 
occasion  it  was  declared,  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  that  ‘ where 
Parliament  has  given  peculiar  privileges  to  any  body  of 
men'’  [as,  for  example,  banks  or  railway  companies],  it 
has  a right  to  ask  that  body  for  information  upon  jjoints 
which  it  deems  neces.sarj'  for  the  public  advantage  to  have 
generally  understood.’  The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at 
in  such  enquiries  he  considered  to  be,  ‘ that  while  you 
extract  all  the  information  the  public  require  to  have,  you 
should,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  all  vexatious  interference 
in  the  details  of  the  business  of  the  respective  under- 
takings.’’   


formation  affecting  a particular  class 
of  individuals  to  be  made  numerical, 
instead  of  nominal,  in  order  to  screen 
private  jwrsons  from  unnece.ssary 
publicity. — Ilant.  Deb.  vol.  clxix.  p. 
16.S1. 

' Mirror  of  Pari.  1831-2,  p.  1237; 
1840,  p.  20.53. 

”■  Ibid.  18;1C,  p.  873;  1840,  p. 
1772.  On  July  24,  18G2,  it  was 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  Oo- 
vemment  had  no  authority  to  call 
for  a certain  educational  return  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  IJishops  in  Ire- 
land.— Ilatu.  Deb.\o\.  clxviiLp.737. 


“ M irror  of  Pari.  1837-8,  p.  3072; 
IIan.s.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  1750. 

“ Mirror  of  Pari.  18.30,  pp.  4238, 
4503. 

■'  See  the  procoodingsin  the  Tlouse 
of  Lords,  in  regard  to  an  order  that 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don should  lay  before  the  House  a 
detailed  account  of  their  income  and 
expenditure  between  certain  years ; 
the  Corporation  having  applio<l  to 
I’arliament  for  an  Act  to  enable  them 
to  increase  their  revenues,  by  impos- 
ing a tax  on  coals. — Ibid.  1820,  pp. 
1805,  1834. 

I Ibid.  1640,  p.  4840.  And  see 
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It  is  ‘ the  rule  of  Parliament,  that  no  papers  shall  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  either  House,  unless  some  sufficient 
reason  have  been  stated  for  their  production.’'  It  is 
irregular  to  move  for  the  production  of  papers  merely  to 
further  the  interests  or  views  of  private  persons,  or  except 
for  the  piu’pose  of  founding,  or  facihtating,  parliamentary 
proceedings."  Government  have  refused  to  gi’ant  papers, 
‘ unless  it  be  intended  to  found  some  proceedings  upon 
them.’‘ 

The  foregoing  precedents,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  serve  to  ex- 
plain more  clearly  the  constitutional  position  of  Parliament 
in  regard  to  the  prerogative  of  administration.  Without 
denying  the  abstract  right  of  either  House  to  address  the 
crown  upon  any  matter,  they  will  show  the  great  pubfic 
inconvenience  attending  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  with  the  ministers  of  the  crown  in  the 
details  of  government,  the  inexpediency  of  applications 
for  documents  which  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown 
consider  it  imperative  to  withhold,  and  the  unwarrantable 
nature  of  any  intrusion  by  Parliament  into  the  private 
affairs  either  of  individuals  or  of  corporate  bodies,  without 
just  cause  So  long  as  any  existing  government  retain 
the  confidence  of  Parliament,  it  is  unsafe  and  unwise,  ns  a 
general  principle,  to  interfere  with  them  in  matters  of 
administration.  Those  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  are  they  who  possess  the 
necessary  infonnation  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 


Mirror  of  Pari.  1828,  p.  826.  See 
further,  in  regard  to  tlie  principle  in 
question,  showing  the  roepert  enter- 
tained b_v  both  Jlouaca  for  private 
rights,  ihid.,  18a7,  pp.  787,  1H)7, 
10;10;  ia;i8,  p.  6400;  18.05),  p.  .0421. 
liana.  Deb.  vol.  Ixviv.  p.  25;  vol. 
cxxxi.  pp.  1.06,  786;  vol.  civi.  p. 
110.0.  And  on  the  general  que.ation 
of  the  power  of  Parliament  to  com- 
pel the  production  of  documents,  see 
Smith’s  Pari.  Remembrancer,  1800, 

p.  20. 


' Ix)rd  Melbourne,  Mirror  of  Pari. 
18.08,  p.  6387. 

• Ibid.  1831,  p.  2248;  1833,  p. 
647. 

‘ Ibid.  18.00,  p.  4422.  But  see 
the  following  ca.ses,  wherein  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  being  in  poaaea- 
sion  of  valuable  statistical  or  other 
information,  obtained  orders,  or  ad- 
dresses, for  the  production  of  the 
same,  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. — Ibid.  1830, 
•Sess.  2,  p.  410 ; 1838,  p.  6273;  1830, 
p.  4372. 
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same.  Parliament  exercises  a direct  control  over  tlie 
ministers  by  whom  all  public  affairs  are  transacted.  It 
has  a right  to  enquire  into  every  gi-ievance  or  abuse  of 
power,  whether  on  the  part  of  those  ministers  or  of  any 
other  pubhc  functionary.  It  may  als(j  express  its  opinion 
in  regimd  to  any  act  of  the  government ; and  it  not  un- 
frequcntly  happens  that  the  mere  declaration  of  opinion 
in  Parhament  upon  some  objectionable  departmental  regu- 
lation, unaccompanied  by  any  formal  motion,  suffices  to 
induce  the  government  to  modify  their  plans,  conformably 
to  the  views  entertained  by  the  House."  But  all  this  is 
very  different  from  an  attemjit  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  executive,  or  from  the 
endeavour  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  their  opinions  upon  a question  of  administra- 
tion, irrespective  of  those  of  the  government  or  of  the 
other  Chamber  ; a proceeding  which  must  tend  to  destroy 
the  harmony  which  should  exist  between  the  different 
powers  in  the  state,  and  to  transfer  the  executive  authority 
from  the  hands  of  responsible  ministers  into  those  of  an 
irresponsible  and  uncontrollable  democracy. 


IV.  Circumstances  under  wiiicn  Parlia.ment  n.vs  a 

RIGHT  TO  INTERFERE,  IN  ORDER  TO  RESTRAIN  THE 

Illegal  Exercise  op  Executive  Authority. 

While  Parhament  is  constitutionally  debarred  from 
interfering,  by  order  or  resolution,  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  governmeut,  except  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  any  par- 
ticular proceeding,  or  line  of  policy — it  is  otherwise  if  the 
crown  itself  attemjits  to  encroach  upon  the  functions  of 
Parliament,  and  endeavours  to  accomphsh  by  its  own 
action  that  which  cannot  lawfully  be  effected,  except 


“ Sco  tlio  ensfl  of  the  Treasury  disoussed  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Warmnt  respecting  unpaid  letters,  February  22  and  24,  1850. 
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with  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  Parliament.  It 
then  becomes  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  interpose,  and  to 
call  to  account  the  ministers  of  the  crown  who  are 
responsible  for  the  abuse  or  e-xcess  of  executive  authority. 
In  like  manner,  if  any  individual  minister  is  guilty,  in  his 
official  capacit5%  of  any  illegal  or  opi)ressive  act,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  injured  party  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
redress ; and  the  matter  of  complaint  being  substantiated. 
Parliament  will  hold  the  offending  minister  personally 
responsible  for  his  misconduct. 

There  are  three  forms  of  procedure,  of  ordinary 
occurrence  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  by  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  which  are  liable  to  be  perverted 
into  the  instruments  of  tyranny  and  misgovernment,  if 
they  are  not  strictly  confined  within  constitutional  limits. 
These  are — 1 . Orders  in  Council  and  Eoyal  Proclamations; 
2.  Minutes  of  Committees  of  Council,  and  other  Depart- 
menUil  Regulations  ; 3.  Contracts  entered  into  by  Public 
Departments.  The  proper  limits  of  executive  authority  in 
relation  to  each  of  these  administrative  acts  will  be 
briefly  explained.  We  shall  then  proceed  to  point  out, 
fourthly,  the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  individual 
ministers  of  state  for  personal  acts  of  misconduct  in  their 
official  capacity. 

1.  Orders  in  Council  and  Royal  Proclamations. 

It  is  a fundamental  law  of  the  English  Constitution, 
that  the  sovereign  can  neither  alter,  add  to,  nor  dispense 
with,  any  existing  law  of  the  realm. 

This  important  point  was  first  established  be)’ond  dis- 
pute ill  the  reign  of  James  I.,  by  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament  upon  the  ense  of  Bates,  an  English  merchant, 
who  refused  to  pay  a duty  on  currants  imported  into  the 
country  from  abroad,  which  duty  was  sought  to  be  levied 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  king.  The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, ill  IGOG,  sustained  the  claim  of  the  crowu;  but 
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when  the  matter  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  was  shown  tliat  this  decision  was  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Great  Charter,  and  therefore  void.  It  was 
further  alleged  that  the  sovereign  could  not,  without  the 
assent  of  Parliament,  impose  a duty  on  any  article 
of  merchandise  imported  into  or  exported  from  the 
country ; or,  in  fact,  any  duty  Avhatsoever,  cither  upon 
foreign  or  domestic  commodities,  whether  in  time  of  war 
or  peace.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  upon  this  occasion 
were  embtKlied  in  a Petition  of  Grievances,  which  was 
addressed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  king,  in  the 
year  IGIO,  and  fovourably  received  by  his  Majesty.^ 

This  important  doctrine  was  confirmed,  in  the  follow- 
ing reign,  by  the  celebrated  case  of  ship-money ; wherein 
it  was  esUiblished  that  the  sovereign  cannot,  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  assess  or  levy  ship-money  upon 
the  subject." 

The  mode  whereby  the  Stuart  sovereigns  sought  to  en- 
force their  illegal  claims  of  levying  taxes  upon  the  people, 
in  derogation  of  the  legislative  functions  of  Parliament, 
was  by  the  issue  of  royal  proclamations  and  orders 
emanating  from  the  Privy  Council.  At  that  period  the 
Privy  Council  was  the  great  governing  body  in  the  State, 
by  means  of  which  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was  pro- 
mulgated and  enforced.  The  king’s  government  was 
carried  on  through  the  instrumentahty  of  Orders  in 
Council,  and  by  the  issue  of  royal  proclamations,  which 
were  put  into  execution  by  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  crown. 

All  this  hiis  been  changed  by  the  development  of  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  the  recognition  by  the 
monarchs  of  England  of  the  constitutional  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill  of  Eights.  The  ancient  prerogative  of 
the  crown  in  legislating  by  Orders  in  Council,  has  been 


' Seethe  case.nnd  the  proceedings  stitutional  Law,  pp.  2iT-H0‘>. 
in  relation  thereto,  iu  Broom's  Con-  ' See  ibid.  pp.  300-370,  404^08. 
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materially  curtailed,  and  it  is  an  admitted  principle  that 
the  crown  has  no  right,  by  a mere  Order  in  Council, 
either  to  sanction  a departure  from  the  requirements  of 
an  existing  law,  or  to  interfere  with  the  established  rights 
or  privileges  of  any  class  of  persons  within  the  realm. 

It  is  competent  to  the  crown  to  declare  and  enforce,  by 
proclamation,  the  execution  of  any  existing  law,  but  it  is  poX. 
not  within  the  power  of  the  crown  either  to  add  to, 
alter,  or  dispense  with  any  law  of  the  land.* 

Following  the  example  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  from  an  early  period,  claimed  the 
right  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  by  the  issue 
of  proclamations,  and  by  making  gi-anfs  or  decrees,  ‘ non 
ob.stante  any  law  to  the  contrary.’  In  this  way  they 
assumed  a power,  xnrtute  coroim,  to  disjiense  with  exist- 
ing laws,  or  with  the  penalties  consequent  upon  a breach 
of  them  ; or  else  they  undertook  to  dictate  to  the  people 
in  respect  of  matters  indifferent,  and  in  regard  to  which 
perfect  liberty  of  action  ought  to  have  been  allowed.’’ 

The  current  of  authority  indicates  that  the  prerogative 
of  dis|)en>ing  by  non  olnstante  with  Acts  of  Parliament 
was,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  recognised  in  former 
times  as  vested  in  the  crown,  and  was  repeatedly  exercised 
during  the  si.xteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  use 
and  abuse  of  this  prerogative  occasioned  repeated  con- 
llicts  between  the  Crown  and  Parliament  and  the  courts 
of  law,  and  eventually  cost  King  Janie's  II.  his  crown." 

This  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  finally  annihi- 
lated by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  declared  that  ‘ the 
pretended  power  of  suspending  of  laws,  or  the  execution 
of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  ' 
is  illegal and  that  ‘the  pretended  power  of  dispensing 
with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority, 
as  it  hath  been  a.ssumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal.’ 

•Broom’s  Constitutional  Iaw,  ' Cases  cited,  liirf.  pp.  376-590. 
p.  374.  ■ Ibid.  pp.  404-607. 
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‘ Since  then  no  one  has  presnmecl  to  advocate  the  existence 
of  a dispensing  power,  under  any  circumstances  whatever, 
as  inherent  in  the  crown.’* 

From  tlie  cpodi  of  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  whenever 
the  crown  has  ventured,  upon  occasions  of  piibhc  emer- 
gency, to  issue  royal  proclamations  or  Orders  in  Council, 
which  appeared  to  sanction  any  departure  from  the  laws 
of  the  land,  the  ncces.sity  for  such  a proceeding  on  tlie 
part  of  Government  luis  been  narrowly  investigated  by 
Parliament ; and  when  it  has  been  shown  to  have  been  il- 
legal, although  justifiable,  acts  of  indemnity  have  been 
passed,  to  exonerate  all  persons  who  have  advised  or 
carried  into  execution  the  same.*’  Legislation  of  this  kind  is 
a parliamentaiy  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  that,  in 
times  of  danger  or  emergency,  the  crown,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  responsible  ministers,  may  properly  antici- 
pate the  future  action  of  Parliament,  by  a temporary  sus- 
peasion  of  certain  classes  of  statutes.”  Abstractly,  the 
crown  has  no  constitutional  right  to  issue  any  such  orders 
or  proclamations;  but, in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
‘ Governments  have  assumed,  and  will  a,ssume,  in  extreme 
cases,  unconstitutional  power,  and  will  trust  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  convinced  by  the  necessity  to  obey 
the  proclamation,  and  to  Parliament  to  indemnify  the 
issuers.’ 

Nevertheless,  with  the  important  limitations  above  re- 
ferred to,  considerable  powers  still  remain  to  be  cxerci.sed 
by  the  sovereign  in  council.  ‘A  large  proportion  of 
what  ma)'  be  called  the  details  of  legislation  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Ordem  in  Council,  some  of  which  are  is- 
sued by  her  Majasty  in  virtue  of  her  jirerogative,  while 
others  derive  their  force  from  the  provisions  of  Acts  of 
Parliament.’  As  examjdes  of  the  variety  and  importance 
of  the  subjects  to  which  this  form  of  quassi-legislation  is 

• Brcrim’s  Conatitulional  I,aw,  jip.  ' Cox,  Knp.  Govt.  p.20.  Caniplxll's 
507,508.  t'liaiKH'llora,  vol.  T.  p.  207. 

‘ Ihitl.  pp.  370,  ti.  608,  ti.  <■  Peel's  Meinoira,  vol.  ii.p.  131. 
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applicable,  it  may  be  stated  that  orders  in  council,  or 
royal  proclamations  which  are  usually  issued  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  same,  are  promulgated  for  the  assembling, 
prorogation,  and  dissolution  of  Parliament ; for  declaring 
war ; for  confirming  or  disallowing  the  Acts  of  Colonial 
Legislatures  ; for  giving  effect  to  treaties  ; for  extending 
the  terms  of  patents ; for  granting  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion to  companies  or  municipal  bodies ; for  proclaiming 
polls,  fairs,  »Src. ; for  deciding  causes  on  appeal ; for 
creating  ecclesiastical  districts ; for  granting  exemptions 
fi"om  the  law  of  mortmain ; for  the  regulation  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  of  appointments  to  offices  in  the 
various  departments  of  state  ; for  creating  new  offices, 
and  defining  the  quahfications  of  persons  to  fill  the  same; 
and  for  declaring  the  period  at  which  certain  Acts  of 
Parliament  (the  operation  of  which  has  been  left  by  the 
legislature  to  the  discretion  of  the  queen  in  council)  shall 
be  enforced. ' 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  may  and 
what  may  not  be  accomplished  by  an  order  in  council. 
As  a general  rule,  all  orders  in  council  restricting  trade, 
unless  issued  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  justified  by  reference  to  cases  coming  within  the  prero- 
gative of  war, — and  all  orders  suspending  the  operation 
of  any  statute, — would  require  an  Act  of  Indemnity. 
But  when  duly  informed  by  the  crown  of  the  proceed- 
ings had  upon  any  such  occasion.  Parliament  has  always 
been  willing  to  indemnify  the  government  for  the  timely 
exercise  of  authority  for  the  public  welfare,  although  it 
may  have  led  to  an  overstepping  of  the  constitutional 
limits  of  executive  power. 

According  to  modern  practice,  whenever  it  is  necessary 
that  orders  in  council  should  be  issued  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  customary  to  in- 
sert in  any  such  Act  a clause  requiring  that  ‘ every  order 

' Report  on  the  Privy  Council  xxvii.  p.  253.  Rep.  on  Misc.  Exp. 
Office,  Coinmon.s’  Papers  1S54,  vol.  1847-8,  vol.  xviii.  pp,  371,  377. 
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in  council’  under  the  same  shall  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  within  thirty  days  after  the  making 
thereof,  or,  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  should 
the  order  have  been  issued  in  the  recess.'* 

So  far  as  proclamations,  as  distinct  from  orders  in 
council,  are  concerned,  it  is  an  indisputable  branch  of  the 
royal  prerogative  to  issue  proclamations  in  reference  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  law,  warning  those  who  may  be 
likely  to  commit  offences,  encouraging  respect  for  the 
law,  and  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  of- 
fenders. These  dociunents  ai  e regarded  as  solemn  expres- 
sions of  the  royal  will,  and  are' invariably  issued  ui>on  tlie 
advice  of  responsible  ministers.  They  are  usually  based 
upon  orders  in  council,  and  are  intended  to  promulgate 
de<nsions  arrived  at  by  the  sovereign  in  council.  Their 
exact  force  has  been  a matter  of  dispute,  which  even  now 
cannot  be  precisely  determined,  since  it  labours  under  the 
uncertainty  which  affects  all  questions  bearing  on  the  li- 
mits of  the  prerogative.  The  best  established  opinion  is, 
that  while  a proclamation  cannot  make  a law,  it  can  add 
force  to  a law  already  made.*  When  the  sovereign  de- 
clares war  against  a foreign  power,  proclamations  are 
usually  issued,  materially  altering  the  ordinary  laws  relat- 
ing to  trade,  and  imposing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  trade 
with  neutrids  or  belhgerents.  * Proclamations  are  also 
issued  to  fix  tlie  mode,  time,  and  circumstances  of  putting 
into  execution  certain  laws,  the  opemtion  of  which  has 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  government  ;* 
or,  for  the  purpose  of  making  formal  declaration  of  exist- 
ing laws  and  penalties,  and  of  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  same ; or,  to  appoint  and  direct  the 
keeping  of  a day  of  observance,  whether  as  a fast  or 
thanksgiving.  But  ‘ proclamations  have  only  a binding 

'*  See  Acte  28  and  20  Viet  c.  112,  ' See  Cox,  Inst  Eng.  Govt.  28. 

sec.  3,  c.  124,  sec.  1 1,  c.  125,  sec.  2tl.  • Ex.  gra.  0 Geo.  IV.  c.  78.  Muni- 

• Uicey  on  the  I’rivy  Council,  44.  cipal  Corporations  Act  of  1836. 
And  see  llallam.  Const  Hist  Tol.  i.  Health  f Towns  Act  of  1848. 
p.  337. 
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force  when  they  are  grounded  upon  and  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  realm.’**  The  king  cannot  authorise  by  proclama- 
tion the  creation  of  an  offence  which  is  not  a crime  by 
the  existing  law ; ‘ for  if  so,  he  might  alter  the  law  of  the 
land  by  his  proclamation.’  * 

2.  Minutes  of  Committees  of  Council,  and  other  Depart- 
mental Regulations. 

The  responsibility  of  ministers  to  Parliament  necessarily 
implies  the  right  of  either  House  to  express  its  opinion  as 
to  the  legality  or  expediency  of  any  particular  act  of  ad- 
ministration ; and  to  proceed  to  call  to  account  any 
minister  of  state,  or  depiU'tment  of  government,  who  may 
have  exceeded  the  limits  of  constitutional  authority  in  the 
execution  of  public  duty.^ 

In  the  working  of  constitutional  government,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  certain  subordinate  powers  of 
legislation  must  be  entrusted  to  almost  every  leading  de- 
partment of  state.  So  long  as  these  powers  are  exercised 
with  the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  and  in  direct  subjec- 
tion to  its  control,  they  can  be  more  advantageously 
discharged  by  responsible  ministers  than  if  it  were  obli- 
gatory that  they  should  emanate  from  Parliament  itself.^ 
But  while  it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  issue  mi- 
nutes of  council,  departmental  regulations,  and  other 
formal  direc'tions  from  the  governing  heads  of  the  prin- 
cipal executive  dcj)artments,  in  reference  to  many  matters 
of  administration  which  require  to  be  determined  by 


“ Coke,  .a  Inst.  102. 

* Bnwyer,  Const.  Law,  p.  173. 
Knig-ht’s  Pol.  Cyclop,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.3. 

J See  the  debate  in  the  Lords  May 
12,  and  iu  the  Commons  Juno  25, 
1817,  upon  the  circular  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Itepartment  (Lord  .Sidmouth)  to  the 
Lonls  Lieuteunnts  of  counties^  re- 
specting the  authority  and  duties  of 
magi8trate.s,  in  regard  to  blasphe- 
mous or  seditious  libels ; which  letter 

u 


was  alleged  to  have  been  an  inter- 
ference with  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  and  an  assumption  by  the 
executive  of  legislative  power.  May, 
Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  ife. 

‘ See  the  Evidence  of  the  Right 
Hon.  R.  Lowe,  II.  A.  Bruce,  and 
C.  B.  Adderley,  and  of  Eiu-l  Gran- 
ville, before  the  Commons’  Committee 
on  Education  in  1805,  pp.  42,  43,  66, 
60,00,64,  141. 
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competent  authority,  it  is  also  important  that  whenever 
either  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  or  other  great 
public  interests  are  concerned  in  the  matters  thus  dis- 
posed of,  an  opportunity  should  be  afibrded  to  Parliament 
of  expressing  its  opinion  in  regard  to  the  same,  before 
any  action  is  taken  thereon  by  tlie  government. 

This  distinction  was  involved  in  the  circumstances  attending  the 
issue,  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  in  1861,  of 
a revised  code  of  rules  for  the  administration  of  the  parliamentary 
grants  for  promoting  education  in  England,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  narrative.  Having  prepared  a new  code,  effecting  exten- 
sive alterations  in  the  existing  system  of  education  as  administered 
by  the  privy  council,  the  government  laid  before  Parliament  the 
minute  of  council  establishing  the  revised  code,  on  August  6,  1861, 
l>eing  the  very  day  of  the  prorogation,'  but  without  giving  any  ex- 
jdanations  on  the  subject.  However,  as  the  new  regulations  were 
not  to  come  into  operation  until  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  they  were  liable  to  be  objected  to  by  cither  House,  it 
was  probably  deemed  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  them  on  their 
first  introduction.  During  the  recess,  the  new  code  was  subjected 
to  considerable  criticism,  and  elicited  forniidable  opposition  in  many 
quarters.  The  complaints  against  it  received  full  attention  from  tho 
government,  who,  shortly  after  tho  re-assembling  of  Parhament,  laid 
lx.'fore  both  Houses  another  minute,  containing  several  modifications 
of  the  new  code.  These  changes,  however,  were  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  satisfy  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  Accord- 
ingly, a discussion  took  place  in  each  House  upon  f ho  subject,  wherein 
exception  was  taken,  not  merely  to  the  re-revised  code  itself,  but 
also  to  the  mode  of  its  adoption  by  the  government.™  In  tho  House 


' Commons’  Journal,  lf6,  p.  427. 

" Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the 
order  in  council  of  April  10,  18.i9, 
cresting  a separate  department  of  the 

a council  a.s  a hodv  to  superin- 
the  di.stribulion  of  the  moneys 
voted  by  Parliament  for  educational 
piirpo.se.^,  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
nient  in  the.  matter  were  called  in 
qne.stion  in  Ixdh  Hou.ses.  On  June  14, 
an  address  w.is  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  praying  for  the  revo<-n- 
tion  of  the  said  order.  After  several 
nights'  debate,  this  motion  wa.s  nega- 
tive t by  a majority  of  five  only,  in  a 
full  House  (Sliriw  of  Pari.  18.i9, 
p.  319o.)  On  July  6,  in  the  House  of 


Ixinls,  a series  of  resolutions  were 
agreed  to,  and  embodied  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen,  deprecating  the 
coiiferiing  of  such  impttrtant  powers 
upon  the  Committee  of  Council  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament,  and 
praying  that  no  steps  may  ho  taken 
with  rc,“pect  to  the  establishment  of 
any  plan  of  national  education  with- 
out affording  to  their  loi-d.ships  an 
opportunity  of  fully  considering  the 
propo.st'd  measure.  \ jb,  p.  .'1062.)  On 
July  11,  an  answer  was  rotumc<l  to 
this  address,  uxpre.s.sing  her  Ma- 
jesty’s regret  that  the  House  of  Lords 
‘ should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  such  a step  on  the  present 
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of  Lords,  on  Febmary  17,  1862,  Lord  Derby  called  upon  the 
ministry  to  embody  the  principles  and  leading  details  of  the  scheme 
in  a series  of  resolutions,  to  be  submitted  to  both  Houses,  in  order 
to  afford  opportunity  for  mature  deliberation  thereupon.  But  this 
they  declined  to  do.  Mr.  Walpole,  who  led  the  attack  upon  the 
code  in  the  House  of  Commons,  condemned  the  government  for  not 
having  submitted  it  to  Parliament  in  a series  of  distinct  propositions, 
instead  of  as  a whole.  He  said  that  ‘ he  wished  to  raise  the  question 
whether,  when  any  alteration  is  made  in  a system  of  education 
which  the  country  has  adopted,  accepted,  and  acted  on,  it  is  to  be  in 
the  power  of  any  government,  at  any  future  period,  by  its  own  mere 
motion,  and  without  the  concurrence  and  sanction  of  Parliament,  to 
alter  that  system,  iiindamcn tally  and  entirely,  in  the  manner  they 
are  now  attempting  to  do.  In  1839,  this  question  was  much  agitated, 
and  discussed  in  this  House.  There  was  then  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce normal  and  industrial  schools.  That  attempt  was  defeated  ; 
and  one  of  the  great  objections  urged  against  it  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  attempt  was  mode.  The  House  was  told,  and  told  truly, 
that  the  power  which  the  committee  of  council  asserted  to  itself 
was  a power  essentially  Ijeyond  that  which  the  constitution  gave  to 
any  department  in  the  state.  It  was  the  a.s.sertion  by  a body 
necessarily  political  in  its  character — necessarily  fluctuating  in  its 
nature,  which  would  be  irresponsible,  and  therefore  despotic — of  an 
authority  and  power  which  does  not  belong  to  any  minister,  and 
which  ought  only  to  be  entrusted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.’ 
With  these  views,  Mr.  Walpole  submitted  to  the  House  a series  of 
resolutions,  condemnatory  of  certain  parts  of  the  revised  code,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  a full 
discussion  of  the  scheme,  and  the  introduction  of  considerable 
changes  therein.  With  the  general  principle  of  the  code — as  an 
endeavour  to  simplify  the  machinery  for  administering  the  grants 
of  public  money  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  and  an 
attempt  to  test  the  results  of  such  education — ho  entirely  concurred ; 
but  he  considered  the  mode  of  effecting  these  objects,  as  set  forth  in 
the  code,  to  be  quite  unpalatable  to  Parliament  and  to  the  country. 
In  asking  the  House  to  adopt  this  course,  he  likened  it  to  the  pro- 
ceeding in  committee  upon  a government  bill,  the  principle  of  which 
has  boon  agreed  to  by  the  House,  but  which  is  subject  to  amendment 
of  details  at  that  stage  of  its  progress.  And  in  order  to  prevent  a 
proceeding  so  objectionable  as  the  present  from  being  drawn  into 


occasion ; ’ ami  assuring  their  lord- 
ships  that  annual  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  newly  appointed 
Committee  of  Kducation  would  he 


laid  before  Parliament,  ‘ so  that  the 
House  would  be  enabled  to  exercise 
its  judgment  upon  them.’  (Mirror 
of  Pari.  18.39,  p.  3816.) 
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precedent  by  the  government,  Mr.  Walpole  appended  two  resola- 
tions  to  his  serie.s,  requiring  the  re-printing  of  the  code  in  the 
January  of  each  year,  should  any  material  alteration  therein  be 
proposed,  and  in  a form  to  point  out  distinctly  the  intended  changes  ; 
and  declaring  that,  in  the  event  of  any  revision  or  material  alte- 
ration being  proposed  by  the  department  at  any  time,  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  take  any  action  thereon  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Uonses  for  at 
least  one  calendar  month."  By  these  resolutions  it  was  his  object 
to  maintain,  that  the  committee  of  council,  whilst  entrusted  with 
important  administrative  functions,  had  no  legislative  authority,  but 
must  submit  for  the  sanction  of  Parliament  all  material  changes  in 
the  national  system  of  education  before  attempting  to  enforce  them. 
Secretary  Sir  George  Grey,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  acquiesced 
in  the  course  suggested  by  Mr.  Walpole,  and  also  in  the  principle 
involved  in  the  last  two  resolutions."  AVhereupon  the  House  went 
into  committee  on  the  proposed  resolutions.  Three  days  afterwards, 
the  Vice-president  of  the  Education  Committee  announced  that  the 
government  were  prepared  to  make  important  alterations  in  the 
new  code,  in  order  to  render  it  more  acceptable  to  Parliament  and 
to  the  country.  To  afford  time  for  the  duo  consideration  of  these 
amendments,  no  further  action  was  taken  in  the  House  on  the  subject 
imtil  May  5,  when  Mr.  Walpole  stated  that  the  conduct  of  the 
government  had  been  so  conciliatory  and  satisfactory,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  abandon  his  resolutions,  and  to  accept  the  revised  code 
in  its  amended  shape.  Thus  ended  a severe  and  protracted  contest, 
wherein  the  right  of  Parliament  to  exercise  a constitutional  control 
over  the  executive  government,  in  a matter  wliich  seriously  affected 
a large  portion  of  the  community,  was  amply  recognised  and 
sustained. 


It  18  now  distinctly  admitted  that  the  Education  Depart- 


” As  to  the  proper  construction  to 
he  given  to  these  resolutions,  sco 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  1042.  Iq 
order  to  bring  the  language  of  the 
minutes  in  this  particular  ‘in  accord- 
ance with  the  sense  and  spirit'  of 
Mr.  Walpole's  resolutions,  the  go- 
vernment submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  Februarv  17,  1806,  anew 
rule,  to  the  same  effect,  which  while 
it  recognised  the  power  of  the  depart- 
ment to  alter  the  minutes,  restrained 
any  action  upon  such  alterations  until 
the  documents  had  been  laid  before 
Parliament  Supplementary  regula- 
tions on  minor  points,  not  included 


in  the  code,  are  laid  on  the  tablo 
every  year,  with  the  report  of  the 
Education  Department  Hans.  Deb. 
vol.  clxxvii.  p.  .‘127. 

" Debate  in  House  of  Commons, 
March  2.5, 1802.  In  compliance  with 
the  foregoing  resolutions,  the  code  was 
reprinted  Januarv'  180.3;  and  a new 
minute  of  some  importance  having 
been  issued  in  the  following  Mav,  the 
same  was  immediately  submitted 
to  Parliament,  to  lie  upon  the  tablo 
for  one  month  before  it  became  law. 
See  Commons'  Debates,  June  16, 
18a3.  Hans,  vol.  clxxi.  pp.  052-964. 
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merit  are  bound  to  apply  for  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
not  merely  to  any  minute  which  involves  the  expenditure 
of  public  money,  but  to  any  minute  which  affects  any 
modiflcation  in  the  departmental  regulations  which  have 
been  previously  submitted  to  Parliament.’’  To  assist  the 
judgment  of  the  Commons  in  regard  to  any  new  minutes, 
a practice  has  been  recently  introduced  under  which  the 
member  who  represents  the  department  in  the  House 
calls  the  attention  of  members  to  the  changes  effected  by 
the  new  minutes,  when  he  lays  them  upon  the  table.’ 
At  this  stage,  however,  no  debate  can  take  place,  as  there 
is  no  question  before  the  Chair. 

In  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  taken  in  reference  to  new 
minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  when 
they  have  been  laid  upon  the  table,  the  following  cases 
may  be  cited. 

On  May  5,  1863,  two  resolutions  were  submitted  to 
the  House,  by  a private  member,  to  declare  the  expedi- 
ency of  modifying  the  regulations  of  the  code  in  certain 
particulars.  After  a long  debate,  one  of  these  resolutions 
was  withdrawn  and  the  other  negatived. 

On  March  8,  1864,  a resolution  was  proposed  for 
the  modification  of  the  rules  in  regard  to  aid  to  schools 
for  the  working  classes.  After  some  debate,  the  govern- 
ment agreed  to  accept  this  resolution.  On  the  2nd  June 
following,  the  mover,  being  of  opinion  that  the  new  minute 
which  had  been  issued  in  conformity  with  the  said  reso- 
lution did  not  meet  the  case,  proposed  another  resolution, 
to  declare  the  inadequacy  of  the  minute  to  remove  the 
objections  entertained  against  the  former  minute ; but  the 
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' Hep.  Commons’  Committee  on 
Education,  1864.  Evid.  463,  4c. 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  .327.  It 
is  also  understood  that  no  important 
changes  in  the  system  of  national 
education  in  Ireland  should  be  intro- 
duced, before  they  had  been  com- 
municated to  Parliament,  although  it 


is  entirely  within  the  province  of  the 
Irish  Education  Commissioners  to 
alter  or  modify  their  rules,  without 
any  action  on  the  part  of  government. 
Ih.  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  1031. 

s Hep.  Commons’  Com.  on  Educa- 
tion, 1806,  pp.  43,  60,  141. 
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motion  was  negatived.  On  June  30  another  resolution, 
condemnatory  of  the  new  minute,  was  proposed  ; but  the 
Speaker  ruled  that  it  was  out  of  order,  being  similar 
in  substance  to  the  one  previously  negatived.’’ 

In  further  illustration  of  the  propriety  of  parliamentary  inter- 
ference in  any  case  where  the  requirements  of  law  appear  to  have 
been  disregarded  by  a mere  departmental  regulation,  see  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  3,  1865,  upon  a member 
calling  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police 
in  refusing  to  allow  the  Metropolitan  police  to  flog  juvenile  offenders 
under  the  order  of  magistrates,  although  they  were  required  to 
inflict  such  punishment  by  law.* 

3.  Contracts  entered  into  by  Public  Departments. 

An  important  question  has  arisen  of  late  years  with 
regard  to  contracts,  to  be  entered  into  between  any  de- 
partment of  the  e.xecutive  government  and  other  parties, 
for  the  performance  of  any  work  or  sert'ice  which  has 
been  authorised  by  Parliament  to  be  undertaken.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  responsibility  of  entering  into  such  con- 
tracts properly  rests  upon  the  executive  alone.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  government  have  no  constitutional 
authority  to  make  a contract  which  shall  be  binding  on 
the  House  of  Commons,*  by  whom  the  necessary  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  contract  must  be  supplied ; and  that 
if  any  contract  be  entered  into  by  any  executive  depart- 
ment for  work  to  be  performed,  the  cost  of  which  will 
exceed  the  amount  already  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
service  to  be  contracted  for,  such  contract  should  ex- 
pressly state  that  payments  on  behalf  of  the  same  would 
be  made  ‘ out  of  moneys  to  be  voted  by  Parliament ; ’ and, 
in  addition  thereto,  a copy  of  said  contract  should  be 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  one 


' See  the  comraente  of  Lord  R. 
Cecil  on  this  case,  in  his  argument  to 
show  the  inadequacy  of  the  eonti-ol 
of  Parliament  over  minutes  of  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education, 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  00(3. 

• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  719  ; 


and  in  regard  to  framing  the  Articles 
of  War,  see  Ibid,  vol.  elxxxiv.  p.  2055. 

• See  Smith's  Pari.  Rememn.  18(30, 
p.  75.  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  in  the  Churchward 
case,  186.5,  cited  post,  p.  601. 
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month  previous  to  its  going  into  operation,  in  order  to 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  IIou.se  to  express  its  dis- 
approval thereof,  if  it  should  think  fit  to  do  so. 

The  principle  of  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  House  of  Commons,  over  contracts,  was 
first  established,  in  the  years  1859  and  1860,  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  enquire  into 
certain  transactions  arising  out  of  existing  contracts  for 
postal  and  telegrapliic  services.  The  proceedings  of  this 
committee,  and  of  the  House  upon  its  reports,  will  come 
under  review,  in  another  part  of  this  chapter  (p.  493,  &c.), 
in  connection  witli  tlie  privileges  of  Parliament  in  matters 
of  Sujiply.  It  will  suffice  here  to  state  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  as  the  result  of  this  enquiry,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  Parliament  of 
any  contracts  to  be  hereafter  entered  into  by  government, 
which  may  involve  pro.spective  expenditnre  to  an  amount 
beyond  that  which  has  been  actually  voted  by  Parliament 
for  any  specified  service. 

By  a standing  order,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  March  4,  1861,  it  is  provided  that  ‘the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  shall 
make  a Ecport  to  the  House  previously  to  the  second 
reading  of  any  private  Bill,  by  which  it  is  intended  to 
authorise,  confirm,  or  alter  any  contract  with  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  whereby  a public  charge  has 
been  or  may  be  created ; and  such  Report,  together  with 
a copy  of  the  contract,  and  of  any  resolution  to  be  pro- 
posed in  relation  thereto,  shall  be  circulated  with  the 
Votes  two  clear  days  at  least  before  the  day  on  which 
the  resolution  is  to  be  considered  in  a committee  of  the 
whole  House,  which  consideration  shall  not  take  place 
until  after  the  time  of  private  business ; nor  shall  the 
Report  of  any  such  resolution  be  considered  until  three 
clear  days  at  least  after  the  resolution  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee.’” 

• Commozu’  Journals,  1801,  p.  80.  Standing  Orders,  1862,  No.  78. 
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Moreover,  in  the  case  of  new  contracts  for  the  convey- 
ance of  mails  by  sea,  or  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic 
communications  beyond  sea,  it  has  been  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Commons  that  such  contracts  shall  not  be  bind- 
ing until  they  have  lain  ou  the  table  of  the-  House  for 
one  month,’  without  disapproval ; unless  sooner  approved 
of  by  a resolution  of  the  House.* 

In  the  year  1803,  special  resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons, — approving  of  contracts  which 
had  been  laid  upon  the  table, — before  the  expiration  of 
the  month.*  But  this  was  done  under  peculiar  and  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  As  a general  imle,  it  has  been 
agreed,  that  ‘ the  House  should  not  be  asked  to  share  in 
the  responsibility  of  the  details  of  mail  contracts,’  and  that 
it  is  ‘ far  better  that  they  should  come  into  legal  force  on 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  executive,  after  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rejecting  them  (by  their  remaining  for  one  month 
upon  the  table)  had  been  afforded  to  the  House,  than 
that  the  House  should  be  called  upon  to  affirm  them  by 
a positive  vote.^ 

In  the  event  of  any  such  contract  being  disapproved  of, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  that  a substantive  resolution 
should  be  proposed  in  relation  thereto.  Thus,  on  March 
20,  18G3,  a resolution  was  moved  to  declare  that  the 
House  w'as  not  prepared  to  grant  a sum  of  money  to 
the  Galway  Packet  Company,  whose  contract  had  expired, 
but  was  proposed  to  be  renewed.  The  motion  was  nega- 
tived, on  division.  On  July  21,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  it  was  resolved  (without  de- 
bate) that  the  new  contract  with  this  company  be  ap- 
proved. 

Though  confined,  in  the  letter,  to  a particular  class  of 
contracts,  the  above-mentioned  resolution, — requiring 

' This  must  be  understood  to  mean  • Com.  Jour.  180.3,  pp.  .389,  404. 
one  month  during  which  Parliament  » The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  m teuion.  See  Hans.  l)eb.  vol.  (Mr.  Gladstone).  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
clxix.  pp.  794,  806.  clixii.  p.  1201. 

• Commons'  Journals  1800,  p.  41.3. 
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that  Parliament  shall  be  notified  of  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  enter  into  contracts  which  involve  pros- 
pective expenditure,  not  limited  to  the  service  of  the  cur- 
rent financial  year, — embodies  a principle  which  is  of 
general  application.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Cbmmons,  in  the  years  1862  and  1863,  in  granting  sup- 
plies for  the  purpose  of  constructing  fortifications  on  the 
British  coast,  this  principle  was  emphatically  asserted,  and 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  government,  a clause 
w'as  introduced  into  the  Bill  for  providing  funds  for  this 
purpose,  declaring  that  whenever  a contract  shall  be 
entered  into  by  government  which  involves  the  expen- 
diture of  a greater  amount  than  has  been  actually  granted 
for  such  service,  such  contract  shall  not  be  binding  until 
it  has  lain  for  one  month  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  without  disapproval,  or  has  been  formally  ap- 
proved of  within  that  period.  This  clause  was  agreed  to 
by  both  Houses,  and  forms  part  of  the  statute.’ 

4.  Illegal  or  oppressive  acts  by  individual  Ministers. 

If  a minister  of  the  crown  be  guilty  of  any  abuse  of 
authority,  or  dereliction  of  duty,  he  is  personally  liable, 
under  the  law  and  constitution,  for  his  conduct.*  But, 
in  determining  the  liability  of  a public  functionary  for 
damage  caused  by  his  act  to  a fellow-subject,  a seeming 
conflict  between  principles  is  noticeable,  and  an  anxiety 
in  the  breast  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand  to  assist  the 
suitor,  who  perchance  complains  of  wrong,  and  on  the 
other  to  protect  the  officer  who,  inflicting  an  apparent 
injury,  has  perchance  but  done  his  duty."  Any  direct 
infringement  of  the  law  of  the  land  by  a minister  or  officer 
of  the  executive  government  would  render  the  offender 
liable,  in  a court  of  justice,  to  precisely  the  same  conse- 
quences as  if  he  were  a private  person.  Nor  would  it  be 


• 25  and  26  Viet  c.  78,  sec.  2.  • Attorney-General,  in  Hans.  Dob. 

See  Smith’s  Pari.  Rememb.  1862,  p.  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  2121. 

149.  ^ Broom,  Const  Iaw,  p.  626. 
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any  justification,  in  an  English  court  of  law,  to  plead  the 
command  of  the  sovereign  as  the  warrant  for  an  unlawful 
act.'  It  may  be  stated,  as  a general  principle,  that  in  as- 
suming on  behalf  of  the  crown  a personal  responsibility 
for  all  acts  of  government,  ministers  are  privileged  to 
share,  with  the  crown,  in  a persontil  immunity  from  vexa- 
tious proceedings,  by  ordinary  process  of  law,  for  alleged 
acts  of  oppression  or  illegality  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  and  are  responsible  to  Parliament  alone 
for  acts  of  misconduct  in  their  official  capacity.  Never- 
theless, the  courts  of  law  have  established  certain  niles 
which,  so  far  as  they  go,  afford  protection  to  the  subject 
against  the  abuse  of  executive  authority.  Thus  it  has 
l)eeh  determined  that  general  warrants,  issued  by  a 
secretary  of  state  to  search  for  and  seize  the  author — or 
the  papers  of  an  author — (not  named)  of  a seditious  libel, 
are  illegal.'*  Also,  that  a warrant,  issued  by  a .secretary' 
of  state,  to  seize  the  papers  of  the  author  (named)  of  a 
seditious  libel,  is  illegal.* 

Apart  from  the  security  afforded  to  the  subject  bj'  these 
decisions,  the  law  accords  to  persons  who  are  clothed  with 
an  official  character  a peculiar  protection.  On  grounds 
of  political  expediency  all  such  pci’sons  are  preserved  from 
liability  to  actions  at  law.  Whether  the  alleged  liability' 
arises  out  of  contract  or  out  of  tort,  or  from  any  matter  of 
])rivate  and  individual  complaint  against  a minister  of  the 
crown,  for  acts  done,  or  directed  to  be  performed  by  him, 
in  his  official  cajiacity,  the  ordinary'  tribunals  of  justice 
will  affoRl  him  special  immunity  and  protection.'  But  if 
ministers  of  the  crown  tliink  fit,  for  reasons  of  public 
policy',  to  take  tipon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 


Spe  anit,  p.  169. 

■*  Leach  v.  Money;  10  St.  Trials, 
p.  1001.  AVilkes  r.  Wood,  ii.  p. 
llM. 

• Entiok  r.  Carrington,  Ib.  10.10. 
Broom's  Const.  Law,  625-617.  See 
the  proceedings  in  relation  to  General 
AVarranta,  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  207. 


Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxvii.  pp.  906,  960. 

' Broom,  Const.  I>aw,  pp.  617-tt2.1, 
726.  Sec  also  the  case  of  Lubvr.  Lord 
AA’odehouse,  showing  that  tlie  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  not  to  bo 
held  liable  at  law  for  an  act  done  by 
him  in  his  official  capacity.  i6.  p, 
XXV. 
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directly  infringing  an  existing  law,  they  are  bound  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  to  relieve 
themselves,  and  those  who  have  followed  their  directions 
in  the  particuUir  matter,  from  the  legal  consequences  of 
their  conduct.* 

The  constitutional  remedy  against  a minister  of  state 
who  may  be  guilty  ofinju.stice  or  oppression  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  administrative  functions,  is  by  an  appeal  to 
Parliament ; and  more  especially  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Attempts  to  obtain  redress,  under  such  circum- 
stances, by  resort  to  the  courts  of  law,  are  unavailing  ; 
inasmuch  as  such  complaints  are  not  properly  cognisable 
by  these  tribunals,  which  have  no  jurisdiction  to  coerce 
or  otherwise  control  high  public  functionaries.  Whereas, 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
is  fully  competent  to  investigate  every  case  of  ministerial 
abuse  or  misconduct,  and  to  visit  upon  the  offender  the 
consequence  of  his  misdeeds.* 

In  theory  of  law,  the  judgment  and  decision  upon 
every  matter  of  state  is  that  of  the  sovereign,  who  acts, 
according  to  his  discretion,  upon  advice  given  him  by  a 
responsible  minister,  who  is  sworn  to  keep  the  king’s 
counsel  secret,  and  who  may  not  disclose  elsewhere  the 
natiu’e  of  the  advice  given,  without  his  sovereign’s  e.xpi'ess 
permission.  Nor  is  this  secrecy  enjoined  merely  as  a 
personal  privilege  or  protection  to  the  sovereign  or  the 
minister,  to  be  waived  as  they  may  think  fit ; it  is  founded 
upon  constitutional  principle  and  public  policy,  which 
unite  in  recognising  the  importance  of  entire  and  un- 
fettered freedom  in  any  advice  to  be  given  to  the  sove- 


• Admitting  the  civil  irresponsibi- 
lity of  the  supreme  power  (ineduding 
ministers  of  stetc)  for  tortioms  sets,  it 
cannot  be  deniwl  that  its  agents,  the 
minor  functionaries  of  government,  are 
responsible  to  the  law  for  illegal  pro- 
ceedings, bevoiid  the  legitimate  scope 
of  their  derived  authority,  just  the 
same  as  they  areindietable  for  corrupt 
practices  or  misdemeanor  in  office. 


But  the  government  is  morally  bound 
to  indemnify  its  agent  for  the  conse- 
quences of  its  own  acts,  otherwise  a 
public  servant  might  have  to  answer 
to  the  law  for  acts  bond  Jitle  done  by 
him,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  which, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  injuriously 
allected  others.  See  Broom's  Const. 
Law,  pp.  243,  (119-02.3,  71. 

• SecHans.  Uoh.v.180,  pp.1010-1022. 
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reign,  and  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  king's  coun- 
sellors from  being  harassed  by  actions  on  false  pretences 
of  malice  or  corruption. 

Every  minister  is  directly  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
his  conduct  in  office,  and  for  the  advice  he  tenders  to  his 
sovereign ; but  he  is  responsible  to  no  other  tribunal.  If 
he  be  put  upon  his  trial  by  Parliament,  it  is  right  that  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  council 
chamber,  so  far  as  they  may  affect  his  personal  responsi- 
bility for  the  acts  under  review  ; and  permission  to  that 
end  is  invariably  accorded  by  the  sovereign.  But  it  is 
not  right  for  a minister  to  disclose  before  a jury,  or 
before  an  ordinary  court  of  law,  the  counsels  of  the  crown, 
because  these  tribunals  have  no  power  to  follow  up  the 
matter,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  advice  given  to 
the  sovereign  by  her  ministers,  or  upon  the  acts  of  the 
sovereign  consequent  upon  such  advice.  And  even  if,  on 
any  particular  occasion,  permission  to  divulge  the  advice 
given  by  a minister  should  have  been  granted  by  the  sove- 
reign, for  the  purpose  of  evidence  in  a court  of  law,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  court  would  be  justified  in 
allowing  the  disclosure  to  be  made.  In  the  case  of  Irwin 
V.  Grey,  where  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department  had  been  summoned  as  a witness,  the  court 
would  not  pennit  him  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  advice 
he  had  given  to  his  sovereign  ; and  the  case  was  stopped 
by  the  judge,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  court.’’ 

In  the  case  of  Dickson  v.  Combermere  and  others,  General 
Peel,  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  who  was  one  of  the  defendants, 
attended  and  gave  evidence  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
defence  of  an  official  act  of  his  own,  which  had  led  to  the  removal  of 
the  plaintiff  from  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  a regiment  of  militia. 
This  evidence  involved  the  disclosure  of  advice  he  had  tendered  to 
the  Queen  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Colonel  Dickson  ; and  he  in- 
formed the  court  that  he  had  obtained  her  Majesty's  permission  to 
divulge  the  same.  But  after  ho  had  given  his  testimony,  the  chief 
justice  informed  the  jury  that  the  secretary  of  state  was  respon- 

“ Foster  and  Finlason,  Nisi  Prius  cases,  vol.  iii.  p.  03C. 
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sible  to  his  sovereign  and  the  country  for  the  recommendations  he 
had  made  to  the  sovereign  in  tliis 'matter,  and  not  to  them;  and 
that,  unless  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  dishonestly  and  cor- 
ruptly abused  the  power  entrusted  to  him,  they  could  not  hold  him 
accountable  for  his  conduct.  The  plaintiff’s  lawyer  at  once  ad- 
mitted the  correctness  of  this  decision,  and  withdrew  the  case  so  far 
as  General  Peel  was  concerned.*  In  charging  the  jury  upon  the 
case  of  the  other  defendants,  who  were  high  military  functionaries, 
acting  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
war,  the  chief  justice  stated  that  unless  the  jury  were  of  opinion 
that  the  matters  of  complaint  against  Colonel  Dickson,  which  occa- 
sioned his  removal  from  office,  had  been  maliciously  and  unreasoa- 
ably  put  forward,  with  a view  to  his  oppression  and  injury,  and 
without  probable  cause,  they  must  find  for  the  defendants.  And 
that  even  if  they  thought  that  General  Peel,  in  recommending  the 
sovereign  to  displace  Colonel  Dickson,  had  acted  harshly  and 
wrongfully,  they  could  not  on  that  account  set  Colonel  Dickson  right 
by  returning  a verdict  in  his  favour.  Accordingly,  a verdict  was 
returned  for  the  defendants.  The  rejwrter,  in  commenting  upon  this 
case,  points  out  very  forcibly,  that  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
decision  arrived  at  in  the  above-mentioned  case  of  Irwin  v. 
Grey,  as  well  as  upon  general  grounds  of  constitutional  reasoning, 
the  court  ought  not  to  have  permitted  the  disclosure  by  General 
Peel  of  the  advice  he  had  tendered  to  his  sovereign  in  his  capacity 
of  privy  councUlor.  The  arguments  adduced  by  the  Reporter  in 
support  of  this  position  arc  elaborate  and  convincing,  and  amply 
justify  his  conclusion  that  ‘ the  secretary  of  state,  by  reason  of  his 
high  office  and  dignity  and  the  proximity  of  his  position  to  that  of 
the  sovereign,  is  protected  from  all  liability  by  action  and  all  re- 
sponsibility save  to  his  sovereign  or  to  Parliament,  for  acts  done 
by  him  in  his  office  as  Secretary,  or  by  way  of  ad^co  to  the  sove- 
reign os  cabinet  minister.’! 

This  view  of  the  immunity  which  attaches  to  privy 
councillors  and  high  functionaries  of  state,  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  official  duty,  is  corroborated  and  applied 
to  all  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown,  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  any  particular  department  of 
government,  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Gidley  v.  Lord 
Talmerston. 

This  was  an  action  brought  to  recover,  from  the  secretary-at- 

' Dickaon  v,  VUcount  Combermere,  678-585. 

&c.  Foster  and  Finlaaon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  J Ibui.  pp.  633,  634,  n. 
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■war,  a certain  snm  of  money  claimed  by  a retired  clerk  of  the  "War 
Office,  as  a part  of  bis  annual  retired  allowance,  and  which,  though 
voted  by  Parliament  for  such  service,  had  been  withheld  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  secretary-at-war,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
certain  liabilities  incurred  by  the  said  Gidley,  to  persona  for  whom 
he  had  acted  as  agent.  The  court  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant, 
declaring  that  ‘ on  principles  of  public  policy,  an  action  will  not  lie 
against  persons  acting  in  a public  character  and  situation,  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  would  expose  them  to  an  infinite  multi- 
plicity of  actions  ; that  is,  to  actions  at  the  instance  of  any  person 
who  might  suppose  himself  aggrieved  : and  though  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  actions  improperly  brought  would  fail,  and  it  may  bo 
said  that  actions  properly  brought  should  succeed,  yet  the  very 
liability  to  an  iinlimitcd  multiplicity  of  suits  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, prevent  any  proper  or  prudent  person  from  accepting  a 
public  situation  at  the  hazard  of  such  peril  to  himself.’  ^ 

Having  shown  that  it  i.s  an  establislied  principle  in  our 
constitutional  system  that  ministers  of  the  crown  are 
accountable  to  Parliament  alone  for  personal  acts  of  mis- 
conduct, or  dereliction  of  duty,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
important  functions  entrusted  to  them,  it  will  be  our 
duty,  in  a subsequent  chapter,  to  point  out  the  course  to 
be  pursued  to  suirstantiate  before  ParUament  any  just 
ground  of  complaint  against  an  individual  minister,  and  to 
investigate  the  principles  which  have  heretofore  governed 
Parliament  in  the  determination  of  such  questions. 

The  next  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  engage  our 
attention  is  that  which  relates  to  the  goveniment  of  the 
Established  Church. 

‘ All  jurisdiction  within  the  realm,  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal,  is  derived  from  the  sovereign  alone ; ’ that  is 
to  saj’,  all  jurisdiction  which  is  of  a coercive  character, 
and  which  can  be  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  any  tribunal 
or  court  of  justice.  Spiritual  authority  which  is  exer- 
cised merely  i?i  foro  comcienticE  cannot  be  enforced  in 
a court  of  law.  Accordingly,  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm  no  person  can  be  consecrated  to  the  office  of 
bishop  in  the  Rstablishcd  Church  of  England  without 

* 3 Bro.  and  Bingliam,  p.  2s7.  eision,  in  3 Foster  and  Finlason,  p. 
And  see  the  comments  on  this  de-  63A,  n. 
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the  licen-se  of  the  crown  for  his  election  to  that  office, 
and  the  royal  mandate,  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  his  con- 
firmation and  consecration.  Moreover,  ‘ the  power  of 
pronouncing  judgment  in  foro  exteriori,  coactive  judg- 
ments, having  efiects  recognised  by  the  temporal  law, 
depends  always  (for  its  exercise  by  any  ecclesiastical 
tribunal)  on  the  temporal  power.’* 

Our  remai  ks  in  regard  to  this  prerogative  will  admit 
of  the  following  arrangement : — 1.  A consideration  of 
the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  mother 
country  ; 2.  Its  position  in  the  colonies  ; 3.  Its  position 
in  foreign  countries ; 4.  The  obligations  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity. 

I.  The  position  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Mother 
Country. 

The  crown  is  the  legal  head  of  the  Church  established 
in  the  realm  of  England  ; the  interpreter  of  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles,  the 
Liturgy,  and  other  recognised  formularies  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  depository  of  the  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  causes  and  matters  ecclesiastical.™  All  appellate 
authority  which,  previous  to  the  Ileformation,  was  exer- 
cised over  members  of  the  Established  Church  by  the 
Pope,  is  now  by  statute  vested  in  the  Crown  of  England  ; 
and  every  court,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  held  in  England 
must  be  held  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  Sovereign." 

Tlie  kingdom  of  England  and  Wales  is  divided  into 
twenty-eight  dioceses,  including  that  of  Sodor  and  Man  ; 
the  respective  limits  of  which  have  been  defined  by  Act 

‘ SlaL  20Geo.  III.  c.  84.  StiitemeBt  cap.  I.  10  Charloa  L c.  11.  13 

by  Dr.  Pliillpolts,  Bidhop  of  lOxeter,  Cnarlea  IL  c.  12.  See  debate  in 
in  lii.a  corredpondence  with  Ibe  Itt.  House  of  Lords,  June  3.  1860,  on 
Hun.  T.  B.  .Macaulay,  published  by  the  Bishop  of  T^ondon's  Bill  in  regard 
Murray  in  18<il,  p.  7.  See  also  to  .Appeals  to  the  Privy  Council 
Kdinb!  lieview,  Jamiarv  180.5, p.  1.5.3,  from  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  The 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  pp.  .304-307.  Lord  Chancellor’s  speech,  in  Hans. 

“ Itoyal  Declaration  prefixed  to  Deb.  vol.  clxviii.  p.  226.  And  the 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  speech,  Ibid.  vol. 

• 26  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10.  1 Elir..  cbtxxiv.  o.  61s. 
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of  Parliament.®  The  crown  has  no  power,  by  its  mere 
prerogative,  to  create  new  dioceses,  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  must  have  recourse,  for  such  a purpose,  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  parhament.  The  Crown,  as 
legal  head  of  the  Church,  may  command  the  consecra- 
tion of  a bishop  to  an  existing  see,  but  it  has  no  right  to 
create  a new  ecclesiastical  corporation,  whose  status  and 
authority  should  be  recognised  by  the  community  at 
large.  Accordingly,  when  four  new  bishoprics  were  con- 
stituted by  Henry  VIII.,  the  assistance  of  Parliament  was 
invoked  to  give  effect  thereto.*'  And  in  our  own  day,  when 
the  bishoprics  of  Manchester  and  Ripon  were  constituted, 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  bishops, 
it  was  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament." 

The  sovereign  of  this  realm,  as  supreme  head  on 
earth,  or  ‘ supremo  governor  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
has  authority  to  control  its  ‘ external  polity.’  All  eccle- 
siastical .synods  or  convocations  of  the  Church  must  be 
convened,  prorogued,  dissolved,  restrained,  and  regidated 
by  the  queen.  No  convocation,  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  can  assemble  except  by 
the  express  authority  and  command  of  the  crown.  Such 
authority  has  usually  been  given  at  the  summoning  of 
every  session  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  now  agreed  that  the 
convocations,  or  provincial  synods,  of  the  two  provinces  of 
York  and  Canterbury  (which  are  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
councils  of  the  archbishop.s)  are  of  right  to  be  assembled 
concurrently  with  Parliament.  By  writs  directed  to  the 
archbishops,  respectively,  the  crown  exercises  the  right 
of  summoning  and  of  j)roroguing  convocation.’’  But  by 
the  Act  of  Submission,  the  clergy  have  renounced  the 
right  to  enact  any  new  canons,  constitutions,  or  ordi- 
nances, ‘ unless  the  king’s  most  royal  assent  and  license 
may  to  them  be  had,  to  make,  promulgate,  and  execute 

“ Act  0 and  7 Will.  1\'.  e.  77.  cn-ie  of  Bishop  Coleu.so. 

f .31  Henry  VIII.  c.  9.  This  Act  " 0 and  7 William  IV.  o.  77. 

18  nut  found  in  the  ordinary  edition  ' Trevor  on  Convocatione,  pp.  12G, 
of  the  statutes,  but  it  is  cited  in  the  lo«. 
judgment  of  the  piivy  council  in  the 
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the  same.’*  It  has  indeed  been  claimed,  on  behalf  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  are  at  full 
liberty  to  assemble  ordinary  diocesan  synods,  to  delibe- 
rate upon  questions  of  faith  and  practice,  but  not  to 
proceed  to  enact  new  canons,  &c.,  without  the  previous 
license  of  the  crown.*  But  this  is  very  doubtful at 
any  rate,  ‘ it  is  admitted  that  diocesan  synods,  whether 
lawful  or  not,  unless  with  the  license  of  the  crown,  have 
not  been  in  use  in  England  for  above  two  centuries.’  ’ 

So  fur,  at  least,  as  convocation  is  concerned,  all  juris- 
diction that  may  be  exercised  by  convocation  must  be 
subject  to  the  authority  and  control  of  the  sovereign. 
By  virtue  of  the  queen’s  writ  of  summons,  convocation 
is  empowered  to  deliberate  upon  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  religion  and  of  the  Church.  It  is  well  known 
tliat,  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Hoadly  until  a very  recent 
period,  it  was  the  regular  practice  for  the  e.rown  to  in- 
terpose and  stop  the  deliberations  of  convocation  by  a 
jirorogation,  immediately  after  they  had  formally  as- 
sembled. But  of  late  years  a different  policy  has 
prevailed,  and  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  the  Chun;h  in  convo- 
cation to  enter  upon  the  free  discussion  of  all  ecclesiastical 
questions.  Nevertheless,  convocation  is  still  debarred 
from  ‘alleging  or  putting  in  use  any  existing  ordinance 
or  canon,’  or,  in  other  word.s,  from  passing  any  judgment, 
opinion,  or  sentence,  without  e.xpress  license  and  authority 
from  the  crown.  No  ordinance  or  sentence  agreed  upon 
in  convocation  has  any  legal  validity  until  it  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  crown  ; and  if  any  attempt  be  made 
t<j  enforce  the  same  without  such  sanction,  the  parties 
concerned  would  incur  the  penalties  of  a prmmunire.’' 


• Stat,  2.5  Ilenrv  VIII.  c.  10.  See  Council  Cases,  X.  S.  vnl.i.  p.  4.S4 ; and 

Hans.  Deb.  voL  clixix.  p.  1200;  voL  Bishop  of  Melbourne’s  Memorial, 
clxxx.  p.  1100.  Commons' Paper*,  1860,  V.  xliv.p.  142. 

* Joyce’s  Sacred  .Synods,  p.  40;  Pro.  ’ -Moore,  P.  C.  Cases,  N.  S.  vol.  i. 

Church  (^ingress,  York,  1860.  p.  464. 

'*  8<*e  arziim(‘ntfl  in  >Ioore'8  Privy  • Lord  ChancoUor  Westbury,  in 
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2.  The  position  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies. 

The  principle  of  constitutional  law  which  requires  that 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
shall  be  exercised  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  Par- 
liament, applies  with  equal  force  to  the  erection  of  epis- 
copal sees  in  the  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
although,  the  Church  of  England  cannot  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  Established  Church  in  any  British  colony. 

In  crown  colonies,  that  is  to  say,  colonies  which  have 
been  acquired  by  conquest  or  cession,  and  which  do  not 
possess  representative  institutions,  the  legislative  power 
being  exercised  by  the  crown,  through  orders  in  council, 
bishoprics  may  be  constituted,  and  a measure  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction'  conferred,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
crown.  This  has  been  done  in  the  crown  colonies  of 
Ceylon,  Sierra  Leone,  St.  Helena,  and  the  Mauntius,  and 
also  at  Gibraltar.  In  all  these  places  episcopal  sees  have 
been  established  by  the  authority  of  the  crown,  which 
have  a legal  connection  with  the  Church  in  the  mother 
countiy.  But  even  in  the  case  of  crown  colonies,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  since  the  repeal  of  the  Act  1 
Eliz.  c.  1,*  which  enabled  the  sovereign  to  appoint  per- 
sons who  could  e.xecute  all  manner  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction in  any  c;ountry^  belonging  to  the  English  crown, 
there  is  no  power  in  the  crown  .alone  to  create  any  new 
or  additional  ecclesiastical  tribunal  with  coercive  juris- 
diction within  the  reahn.^  ‘ It  is  a settled  constitutional 
principle  or  rule  of  law,  that  although  the  crown  may  by 
its  prerogative  establish  courts  to  proceed  according  to 
the  common  law,  yet  that  it  cannot  create  any  new  court 


refiTence  to  the  Synodical  Jud^fiiient 
by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
upon  ‘ Ivwaya  and  Kevlews.’  lluns. 
Deb.  vol.  cfxxvi.  p 1.")I4.  .Vtlorney- 
General  (Sir  It.  I’alnier),  lb.  vol. 
clxxx.  p.  000. 

‘ Hy  the  Act  10  Car.  I.  cap.  11. 
And  see  bS  Car.  II.  c.  12, 


' Judgment  of  Privy  Council,  in 
Bi8hop(Colenso)of  Natal  c.the  Bishop 
of  Cape  Town,  delivert'd  M.-irch  20, 
180.O.  Sec  .Annual  Bogister,  180.5. 
p.  200.  And  see  Moore's  l*rivv 
Council  Cases,  N.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  43(i. 
.Arguments  in  case  of  lamg  t.  tlio 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town. 
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to  administer  any  other  law ; and  it  is  laid  down  by  I.ord  Colonial 
Coke  in  the  Fourth  Institute,  that  the  erection  of  a new 
court,  with  a new  jurisdiction,  cannot  be  without  an  Act 
of  rarliainent.’*  The  Church  of  England  in  a crown 
colony  is  prohibited  from  making  any  regidation  Avhich 
is  at  all  at  variance  with  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the 
Church  in  the  mother  country.*  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  power  of  the  crown  in  any  such  colony  must  be 
exercised  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  constitutional 
law.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  has  been  e.x- 
pressed  b}^  some  eminent  authorities,”  that  the  position  of 
episcopal  sees  in  the  crown  colonies  is  not  affected  by 
the  Judgment  of  the  privy  council  in  Bishop  Colenso’s 
case,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  Avhether  the  piwcr  of  the 
crown  in  colonies  of  this  description  is  not  shown  by  that 
decision  to  be  limited  to  the  issue  of  letters  patent,  sufli- 
cicnt  in  law  to  establish  personal  relations  between  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy,  as  ecclesiastics ; and  not  to  extend 
to  confer  upon  the  bishop  so  appointed,  under  the 
authority  of  letters  patent,  any  coercive  legal  authority 
whatsoever.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  additional 
statutory  power  is  necessarj'  in  order  to  clothe  the  Church, 
even  in  crowm  colonies,  with  the  authority  required  to 
maintain  her  in  a proper  state  of  efficiency.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  in  any  future  legislation  on  this 
subject  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  congregations  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  all  the  British  colonies  will  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing,  and  will  be  rendered  legally 
independent  of  the  Church  in  the  mother  country. 

As  respects  new  settlements,  not  being  crown  colonies 
or  colonies  which  have  received  representative  institu- 
tions, Ave  are  no  longer  in  any  doubt,'  it  having  been 

■ Judgment  of  Privy  Council  in  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  611.  Lord  Carnarvon 
Binliop  ColenooV  case.  (Col.  Secretary),  lb.  p.  803. 

• Case  of  the  Diocese  of  Colombo;  ' Seo  Act  (i  and  7 VicL  a 1.3.  Cer- 
in  Correspondence  relative  to  C'olo-  tain  bishoprics  in  the  East  Indies 
nial  Bishoprics,  No.  1,  presented  to  were  authorised  to  be  established  by 
Parliament  in  May  18(16,  p.  16.  the  Imperial  .Acts,  63  Geo.  III.  c.  16.6, 

^ Bishop  of  London,  flans.  Deb.  s.  40,  and  3 and  4 AVill.  IV.  c.  8(5, 
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decided,  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  that  the 
crown  (subject  to  the  special  provisions  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament)  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  such  a settle- 
ment or  colony  as  it  does  to  the  United  Kingdom ; and 
although  it  may  authorise  the  consecration  of  a bishop  in 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England  in  any  such 
colony,  and  thereby  establish  ‘ personal  relations  ’ be- 
tween the  said  bishop  and  his  clergy,  it  has  no  power  to 
assign  him  any  diocese,  or  to  give  him  any  diocesan 
jurisdiction,  or  coercive  legal  authoiity  therein,  without 
a special  Act  being  first  passed  by  the  legislature,  author- 
izing the  issue  of  letters  patent  for  that  purpose.  ‘ No 
metropolitan,  or  bishop,  in  any  colony  having  legislative 
institutions  can,  by  virtue  of  the  crown’s  letters  patent 
alone  (unless  granted  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  con- 
firmed by  a colonial  statute),  exercise  any  coercive  juris- 
diction, or  hold  any  court  or  tribunal  for  that  pur]X)se. 
Pastoral  or  spiritual  authority  may  be  incidental  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  but  all  jurisdiction  in  the  Church,  where  it 
can  be  lawfully  conferred,  must  proceed  from  the  crown, 
and  be  exercised  as  the  law  directs ; and  suspension  or 
deprivation  of  office  is  a matter  of  coercive  legal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  not  of  mere  spiritual  authority.’'* 

The  foregoing  definition  of  the  legal  status  of  a bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a colony  or  dependency  of 
the  British  crown,  is  taken  from  the  recent  judgment  of 
the  privy  council  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Colenso,  bi.shop  of 
Natal,  who  was  deprived  of  his  episcopal  functions — after 
a fomal  trial,  and  condemnation  for  heretical  opinions, 
before  a synod  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa — by  his 


sec.  93.  In  1824,  B bishop  was  ap- 
ointed  in  Jamaica,  by  letters  patent; 
ut  his  legal  status  ani  authority  were 
defined  and  established  by  an  Act 
of  the  colonial  legislature,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  crown.  And  there 
are  bishoprics  in  Antigua,  Itaibados, 
and  Ouiana,  which  have  bi  en  recog- 
nised and  confirmed  by  .Vets  of  the 


Imperial  Parliament,  or  of  the  local 
legi.slature.». 

'*  Privy  Council  Judgment,  Bp.  of 
Natal  I).  Bp.  of  Capetown.  Judg- 
ment of  Master  of  the  Bolls,  on  Bp. 
Colenso's  salary,  Nov.  6,  18(Vt.  .Viid 
see  I.s)ng  r.  the  Bp.  of  Capetown,  deci- 
ded June  24,  18(1,3,  in  Moore's  Privy 
Council  Cases,  N.  8.  vol.  i.  p.  411. 
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metropolitan,  Dr.  Gray,  the  bishop  of  Capetown.  Upon 
the  appeal  of  Bishop  Colenso  to  the  privy  council,  the 
decision  of  the  metropolitan  was  set  aside,  upon  the 
ground  of  want  of  the  necessary  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  upon  the  case.  In  reviewing  the  legal 
position  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  privy  council  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  that  while  the  sovereign  ha<l  un- 
doubted right,  by  virtue  of  her  prerogative,  to  give  style, 
title,  dignity,  and  precedence,  in  all  parts  of  her  dominions, 
yet  that  she  bad  no  power  to  issue  letters  patent  profes- 
sing to  ci^eate  episcopal  sees,  or  to  confer  diocesan  juris- 
diction, or  coercive  legal  authority,  in  colonies  that  Avere 
in  possession  of  representative  institutions, — or  wherein 
the  Church  of  England  had  not  been  established  by  law. 
Representative  institutions  had  been  grante<l  to  Natal  in 
1847,  and  to  Capetown  in  1850,  consec[uently  the  letters 
patent  of  Drs.  Gray  and  Colenso,  which  were  issued  in 
1853,  without  the  necessary  authorisation,  were  null  and 
void  for  any  legal  purpose  whatever. 

The  comprehensive  effect  of  this  judgment  of  the  privy 
council  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  a speech  montof  the 
of  the  Attorney-General,  who  stated,  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion  put  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  27th 
March,  1865,  that  he  understood  the  aforesaid  decision 
to  have  determined,  (1 ),  that  no  legal  dioceses  are  created 
by  letters  patent  in  the  colonies  possessing  representative 
institutions,  or  in  which  the  Church  of  England  had  not 
been  previously  established  by  law ; (2),  that  the  letters 
patent  heretofore  illegally  issued  for  the  erection  of  epis- 
copal sees  in  such  colonies  do  not  create  any  legal  iden- 
tity between  the  Episcopal  Church  presided  over  by  these 
bishops,  and  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ; 

(3),  that  these  letters  patent  do  not  introduce  into  those 
colonies  any  part  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  law  ; (4), 
that  they  confer  on  the  bishops  no  legal  jurisdiction  or 
power  whatever  ; and  add  nothing  to  any  authority  which 
the  bishops  may  be  legally  capable  of  acquiring  by  the. 
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c.ionini  Voluntary  principle,  without  any  letters  patent  or  royal 
Kiiihops.  ganction  at  all.  The  maximum  operation  of  these  letters 
patent  seems  to  be,  to  incorporate  the  bishops  and  their 
successors,  not  as  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  in  the 
colony,  whose  status,  rights,  and  authority  the  colonies 
would  be  required  to  recognise ; but  simply  as  a common 
legal  corporation,  which  it  is  in  the  ordinaiy  prerogative 
of  the  crown  to  create,  and  for  wliich  no  statutorj^  powers 
are  required.  It  was  further  stated,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonie.s  that  until  the  very  important  .sub- 
ject brouglit  under  the  notice  of  the  government  by  the 
recent  decision  of  the  pri%y  council  had  been  fully  con- 
sidered, no  letters  patent  nominating  succe.ssors  under 
the  existing  illegal  patents  to  bishop.s  who  might  die  or 
resign  would  be  issued  to  any  colony.*  On  May  30, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  informed  the  House  of  Commons 
that,  upon  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  government  had  decided  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, no  letters  patent  to  bishops  ought  to  be  is.sued 
to  colonies  having  representative  institutions.  In  filling 
up  a recent  vacancy  in  the  diocese  of  Rupert’s  Laud,  the 
following  course  had  been  pursued  ; a letter  had  been 
addressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  upon  which  her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
issue  a mandate  to  the  archbishop  authorising  him  to 
consecrate  a bishop,  but  no  letters  patent  would  be  issued 
purporting  to  convey  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  crown.' 

Cftnadian  The  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ca- 

Episcopate  have,  ever  since  the  year  1 857,  been  permitted  to 

elect  their  own  bishops,  without  the  special  license  of  the 
crown ; and  no  letters  patent  are  issued  to  the  bishops  of 


• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxTiii.  p.  270. 

' Ib.  voL  clxxix.  p.  1100.  See 
the  Correspondence,  and  form  of 
mandate  in  Corresp.  rel.  to  Colonial 
nirhoprica,  No.  1,  1800,  p.  10.  It 
wa«  afterwards  derided  by  the  Co- 
lynial  Secretary-,  with  the  advice  of 


the  crown  law  officers,  that  'a  man- 
date from  the  crown  is  not  necc.saary 
to  enable  colonial  bi.shops  to  perform 
the  act  of  coiusecration.’  Case  of  the 
lli.shop  of  .\’is)?ara,  London  O'unnliim, 
Dec, nil.  10,  ISOO,  p.  i:it:o. 
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the  Canadian  Church,  who  derive  their  civil  rights  from 
an  Act  of  tlie.  colonial  legislature.*  ‘In  order  eflectually 
to  legalize  the  election  of  Canadian  bishops,’  the  crown 
lawyers  opined  in  1850,  tliat  an  imperial  statute  ‘ would  be 
requisite.’  But  the  imperial  government  believed  that  tlie 
practical  purpose  which  it  was  sought  to  attain  might  be 
secured  without  the  obvious  inconveniences  attendant  on 
direct  legislation,  if  they  adopted  the  coui'se  of  recom- 
mending her  Majesty  to  be  guided,  as  a general  rule,  in 
tilling  up  any  vacancy  which  might  occur,  by  such  repre- 
sentation lus  she  might  receive  from  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  tlie  diocese,  duly  as.seuibled.'‘ 

The  authority  presumed  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
a colonial  bishop,  by  his  letters  patent,  ‘ to  perform  all 
the  functions  appropriate  to  the  office  of  a bishop  in  a 
colony,  does  not  confer  power  to  convene  a meeting  of 
clergy  and  laity,  to  be  elected  in  a certain  manner  pre- 
scribed by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  binding 
upon  churchmen.  Such  a meeting  is  not  a sjmod,  and  its 
acts  are  illegal,  if  they  purport,  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown  or  the  colonial  legislature,  to  bind  jx^rsons  beyond 
its  control,  and  to  establish  new  courts  of  justice.’’ 

In  the  year  1855,  application  was  made  to  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  by  a joint  address  from  both  Houses  of 
the  Canadian  legislature,  for  the  repeal  of  such  imperial 
statutes  as  impeded  the  clergj'  and  laity  of  the  Colonial 
Church  from  meeting  in  synod,  and  from  electing  their 
own  bishops ; but  after  consulting  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown,  the  Secretarj’  of  State  for  the  Colonic's  recom- 
mended that  the  powei's  sought  for  should  be  conferred 
by  an  Act  of  the  Canadian  legislature,  as  had  already 
been  done  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.’  Whereupon  a 


• Canada  St.it.  10  and  20  Viet.  cap. 
141.  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell,  in 
liana.  Ueb.  vol.  cl.\xViii.  p.  270. 

'■  See  Joumala,  Jjef’.  Assembly, 
Canada,  18TiO,  pp.  2oil-200.  Coiii- 
mona' lepers,  lASO,  vol.  xliv.  p.  120, 


Ibid.  1857,  Sese.  2.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  07. 

' Case  of  La  n(f  t».  the  Iliahop  of 
Ca]»'town,  in  Brodriek's  Judp-nieiits 
of  the  I’riiy  Council,  p.  201. 

t See  autluiriliei  cited  above,  in 
note  (h). 
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provincial  statute  was  passed  to  enable  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  to  hold  synods,  and  to 
elect  their  own  office  bearers,  which  being  reserved  for 
the  royal  sanction,  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the  queen 
in  council. ‘‘ 

In  view  of  tlie  altered  position  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  by  reason  of  the  aforementioned  judgment 
of  the  privy  council,  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal, — which 
denies  that  the  Church  is  a part  of'  the  constitution  in  any  colonial 
settlement,  and  repudiates  its  claim  to  be  recognised  by  the  law  of 
any  colony  otherwise  tlian  as  ‘ the  members  of  a voluntarj-  associa- 
tion,’— the  five  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  New  Zealand 
petitioned  the  queen,  in  the  year  1865,  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  surrender  their  letters  patent  (which  had  been  issued  by  the 
crown  after  the  colony  had  received  representative  institutions),  and 
allowed  to  rely  in  future  upon  the  powers  uiherent  in  their  office  for 
perpetuating  the  succession  of  their  order  within  the  colony,  and 
securing  the  due  exercise  of  their  episcopal  functions,  in  conformity 
with  a church  constitution  agreed  upon  in  1857,  ‘ by  voluntary  com- 
pact ’ between  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  New  Zealand. 

The  bishops  stated,  in  their  petition,  that  their  Church  constitu- 
tion had  been  recognised  by  an  act  of  the  New  Zea'and  legislature, 
in  1858,  which  sanctioned  the  assembling  of  a general  synod,  and 
made  regulations  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  Church  property.  That 
a general  synod  had  since  assembled  triennially,  and  had  framed 
rules  for  enforcing  discipline  within  their  body,  and  had  established 
a tribunal  to  determine  whether  such  rules  had  been  -violated  or 
not,  and  what  should  be  the  effect  of  their  violation ; in  conformity 
with  the  judgment  of  the  privy  council,  in  the  case  of  Long  v. 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  which  declared  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  a colony  ‘ may  adopt  rules  for  enforcing  dis- 
cipline within  their  lx)dy  which  will  be  binding  on  those  who, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  have  assented  to  them.’ ' 

In  order  to  prevent  any  failure  of  justice,  as  the  result  of  this 
new  relation  between  the  Church  authorities  and  the  parties  who 
may  be  subject  to  them,  the  bishops  submit  that  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure, in  all  questions  that  may  arise  between  any  of  the  members 
of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Now  Zealand, — whether  bishops,  clergy. 


* Can.  Stat.  10  and  20  Vic.  c.  141. 
Amended,  in  order  to  remove  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  representation  of  the 


laity  in  the  synods,  by  the  Act  22 
Viet.  c.  130. 

' Brodrick's  Judgments,  p.  .310. 
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or  laity, — who  have  bound  themselves  by  voluntary  compact,  under 
the  authority  of  the  general  synod,  should  be  that  which  was  pointed 
out  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  1835,  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Warren,”  viz.  : — 

1.  That  the  question  be  tried  and  decided  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  synod,  as  agreed  to  by  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity. 

2.  That  on  petition  of  either  party  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
colony  would  have  authority  to  inquire  into  * the  regularity  of  the 
proceedings,  and  the  authority  of  the  tribunal,  and,  on  those  grounds 
merely,'  to  affirm  or  annul  the  decision. 

3.  That  from  any  such  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
colony  an  appeal  would  lie  to  the  privy  council,  upon  the  same 
grounds. 

The  bishops  are  of  opinion  that  such  a mode  of  procedure  would 
satisfy  all  the  ends  of  justice,  and  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  appeal  direct  to  the  crown,  in  any 
litigated  case,  as  had  been  done  with  such  unsatisfactory  results  in 
the  controversy  between  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  and  the  Bishop 
of  Xatal. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  all  doubts  as  to  their  status,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal,  may  bo  removed,  the  bishops  pray, 

1.  That  the  surrender  of  their  letters  patent,  now  declared  to  be 
null  and  void,  may  bo  accepted. 

2.  That  the  royal  mandate  under  which  they  were  consecrated 
may  be  declared  to  have  been  merely  permissive,  and  to  have  no 
ftirthor  effect  or  legal  consequence. 

3.  That  the  inherent  right  of  the  bishops  in  New  Zealand  to  fill 
up  vacancies  in  their  own  order  by  the  consecration  of  persons 
elected  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  general  synod, 
without  letters  patent,  and  without  royal  mandate,  may  be  recog- 
nised : following  therein  the  precedent  already  established  in  the 
case  of  the  missionary  bishop  for  the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
who  was  consecrated  hy  the  bishops  of  Now  Zealand,  without  letters 
patent  or  royal  mandate,  after  communication  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Attorney- General  of  New  Zealand. 

On  April  24,  18GC,  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Cardwell)  in- 
formed the  House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  a question  from  a mem- 
ber, that  the  foregoing  memorial  of  the  New  Zealand  bishops  had 
been  accompanied  by  a minute  from  the  Now  Zealand  ministry,  ob- 
jecting to  the  creation  of  corporations  within  the  colony  by  the  act 
of  the  crown  without  their  advice,  and  also  to  any  arrangement  by 
which  any  quasi  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  in  New  Zealand  should 
receive  any  authority  from  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

“ See  Brodrick  and  Fremantle's  Judgments  of  the  Jiid.  Com.  P.  C.  308  », 
.311. 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury  approved  of  the  petition  from  the  New 
Zealand  bishops,  but  was  of  opinion  that,  since  the  judgments  of 
the  privy  council  therein  cited,  ‘ the  quasi  judicial  decisions  of  the 
governing  powers  in  the  colonial  chnrches  could  only  be  regarded 
as  proceedings  “ in  furo  (htmegtico,''  which  ought  not  to  be  liable  to 
bo  reviewed,  on  appeal,  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council.’ " Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  the  decision  of  the  privy  council  in  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  the  government  had  decided  to  consult 
parliament  before  any  further  action  was  taken.  Meanwhile,  they 
were  unable  to  recommend  the  filling  up  of  a vacancy  in  the  see  of 
Nelson,  New  Zealand,  although  such  vacancy  had  existed  for  several 
months. 

On  May  1.5,  the  promised  Colonial  Bishops  Bill  was  introduced.® 
It  permitted  the  surrender  of  his  letters  patent  from  the  crown  by 
any  bishop  exercising  episcopal  functions  in  any  of  the  British 
colonies.  It  rendered  valid  ordinary  episcopal  acts  done  by  any 
bishop,  lawfully  chosen,  and  consecrated,  by  the  free  and  voluntary 
consent  of  his  clergy  and  people,  without  the  necessity  for  any  letters 
patent,  royal  mandate,  or  license.  It  authorised  any  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  consecrate,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
bishop  for  the  Church  in  the  colonies,  or  elsewhere  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  receiving  a royal  license  in 
lieu  of  a mandate  for  that  purpose : and  declared  that  no  such 
mandate  or  license  shall  be  necessary  for  any  such  consecration 
elsewhere  than  within  the  United  Kingdom.  All  questions  of  law 
respecting  the  status,  rights,  and  duties  of  a colonial  bishop  to  bo 
determinable,  where  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  court,  by  ordinary  courts 
of  law  in  the  colonies.  The  remaining  clauses  of  this  Bill  related 
to  the  relations  between  the  Established  Church  in  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonial  bishoprics,  so  far  ns  regards  the  perform- 
ance of  episcopal  acts  or  clerical  functions  by  persons  ordained  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  of  its  dependencies.  Owing  to  the 
change  of  ministry  in  the  latter  part  of  this  session,  the  Colonial 
Bishoprics  Bill  was  unavoidably  withdrawn.  But,  on  July  13, 
the  new  Colonial  Secretary  expressed  his  general  agreement  with 
the  principle  of  this  Bill,  and  intimated  that  the  government  would 
be  prepared  to  submit  a similar  measure  to  Parliament  in  tho 
ensuing  session.P 


“ See  the  petition,  minute  of  New  Bishoprics,’  presented  to  Parliament, 
Zealand  Cabinet  thereon,  and  the  in  May  1800,  No.  1,  p.  1. 
Archbishop’s  letter,  &c.,  in  the  ‘ Cor-  “ Hans.  Peb.  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  1032. 

respondence  relative  to  Colonial  ’’  Ib.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  805. 
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3.  The  position  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

Inasmuch  as  the  whole  collective  legal  powers  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  distinguished  from 
his  spiritual  powers,  are  derived  from  the  crown,  in  con- 
junction with  Parliament,  it  follows  that  no  such  autho- 
rity and  jurisdiction  can  be  granted  out  of  the  queen’s 
dominions,  except  as  the  result  of  a special  arrangement 
with  the  governing  power  of  a foreign  countrj’^ ; and  that 
the  autliority  of  Parliament  must  be  invoked  to  enable 
the  crown  to  dispense  with  the  requirements  indispen- 
sable to  the  ordinary  appointment  and  consecration  of 
bishops  -within  the  realm.  Thus,  in  1786,  after  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  revolted  American  colonies  had  been 
established,  an  act  was  passed  empowering  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  or  York,  with  such  other  bishops 
as  they  sliall  think  fit  to  assist,  to  consecrate  citizens  or 
subjects  of  foreign  states  to  the  episcopal  office,  according 
to  the  form  of  consecration  in  the  Church  of  England. 
This  act  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  the  royal  license 
for  the  election,  and  of  the  royal  mandate  for  the  confir- 
mation and  consecration  of  such  bishops ; but  it  forbad 
any  such  consecration  without  the  royal  license  having 
been  fimt  obtained  for  tlie  performance  of  the  same.*' 
Subsequently,  in  the  year  1841,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  were  extended  so  as  to  admit  of  bishops  so  appointed 
to  exercise  spiritual  juriscfiction  over  the  ministers  of 
British  congregations  of  the  Church  of  England  in  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  over  such  other  Protestant  congrega- 
tions as  may  be  desirous  of  placing  themselves  under 
their  authority.'  In  1862,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  submitted 
a Bill  to  the  House  of  Lord.s,  to  authorise  the  aj)point- 
ment  and  consecration  of  bishops  for  heathen  and  Maho- 

1 20  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  from  flie  crown  in  Stephen’s  Eccle- 

' The  Jerusniem  Bishopric  Act,  6 siastical  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  2160,  «. 
Viet.  c.  0,  and  see  the  form  of  license 
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medan  countries,  with  a view  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen,  and  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for 
any  license  from  the  crown,  to  enable  the  archbishops  to 
proceed  to  consecrate  such  bishops.  The  Bill  was  op- 
posed by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  being  an  attempt  to 
‘ assail  and  remove  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  ; ’ and 
because  it  was  necessary,  in  order  ‘ to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  in  Cliurch  and  State,  that  no  act 
should  be  done  by  which  dignity  is  conferred,  except 
under  sj)ccial  authority  emanating  from  the  sovereign, 
as  the  source  of  all  authority,  temporal  and  spiritual.’ 
Moreover,  there  was  no  nece-ssity  for  the  Bill,  as  the 
power  and  authority  required  had  been  already  given  by 
the  Acts  of  26  Geo.  III.  and  5 Viet,  aforesaid  ; and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  license  of  the  crown  to 
proceed  under  those  statutes.  The  Bill  was  accordingly 
withdiawn.* 

In  1861,  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  New 
Zealand,  after  communication  on  the  subject  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  for  New  Zealand,  consecrated  a missionary  bishop 
for  the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific,  without  letters 
patent,  or  any  mandate  from  the  crown. 

4.  The  obligations  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

By  the  Act  1.3  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  4,  commonly 
called  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  thereunto  annexed  is  made  binding  upon 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  : and  they  are  ex- 
pres.«ly  forbidden  to  make  use  of  any  other  form  or  order 
than  what  is  prescribed  and  appointed  to  be  used  in  and 
by  the  said  book.  A declaration  of  assent  and  consent  to 
the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  required  to  be  made 
by  all  officiating  ministers  of  the  Church,  together  wdtb 
other  declarations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established 


’ Ilan.a.  Web.  vol.  oliviii.  pp.  2S^-2CA. 
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religion  and  government  in  Church  and  state.  This  Act, 
however,  is  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  ‘ kingdom  of 
England,  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.’‘  A similar  Act  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment." In  conformity  with  the  general  spirit  of  liber- 
ality, and  increased  freedom  of  action  in  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical questions,  which  characterizes  enlightened  public 
opinion  at  the  present  day,  it  would  appear  that  Parlia- 
ment is  not  inclined  to  insist  upon  the  bteral  observance 
of  this  statute.  Thus,  on  August  7,  18G2,  inquiry  being 
made  of  the  government,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whe- 
ther a certain  injunction  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
to  his  clei^  was  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Umfor- 
miiy,  the  Attorney-General  evaded  a direct  answer  to 
the  question,  and  inclined  to  regard  the  subject-matter  of 
the  injunction  ‘ as  one  that  concerned  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy,  and  not  the  government.’’' 

In  18G5,  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a royal 
commission  appointed  to  consider  the  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the  Established  Church 
by  persons  admitted  to  holy  orders  therein, — which  were 
previously  of  a very  stringent  character, — Parliament 
adopted  a new  form  of  subscription,  couched  in  general 
terms,’'  professedly  in  order  to  quiet  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  a large  body  of  the  clergy,  and  to  admit  of  a 
greater  latitude  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  many  questions  of 
faith  and  practice,  concerning  which  the  Church  has  not 
pronounced  authoritatively,  or  does  not  consider  it  to  be 
(jf  e.ssential  importance  that  her  ministers  should  be  en- 
tirely agreed  upon.* 

The  next  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  that  will 


* Jlut  see  the  previous  Act  on  the 
same  subject,  of  1 Eliz.  c.  2,  which 
applies  to  the  whole  of  ‘ the  Q ueen’s 
dominions,’  and  which  has  not  been 
repealed. 

" 17  and  18  Car.  II.  c.  0. 

’ Hans  Deb.  vol.  clxviii.  p.  1213. 


But  see  a valuable  note  on  this  point 
in  Smith's  Pari.  Rememb.  1802,  p. 
180. 

' By  Act  28  and  29  Viet.  c.  122. 

• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clx.xix.  p.  !)C3 
(Arehbiahop  of  York).  16.  vol.  cbt.xx. 
p.  058  (Attorney-General  Palmer). 
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engage  our  attention  is  that  wliich  concerns  the  mainten- 
ance and  control  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  existence 
of  a military  force,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  for  purjiosea 
of  protection  and  defence  against  the  enemies  of  the  state 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  every  community.  All 
military  authority  and  command  within  the  realm  is 
necessarily  centred  in  the  sovereign  ; a prerogative  which, 
by  the  declaratory  Act  13  Car.  II.  c.  6,  was  expressly 
confirmed.  The  dependence  of  the  army  uj>on  the  crown, 
absolutely  and  without  any  qualification,  is  e.ssential  to 
the  safety  of  the  monarchy,  and  has  ever  been  regardevl 
as  the  undisputed  right  of  the  occupant  of  the  English 
throne.^  Nevertheless,  at  the  revolution  of  1G88,  this 
prerogative  was  subjected  to  such  constitutional  restraints 
that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  exercised  to  the  detri- 
ment of  English  liberty.  It  was  declared  by  the  Bill  of 
Eights  ‘ that  the  raising  or  keeping  a standing  army 
within  the  kingdom,  in  the  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be 
with  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law.’  This  consent 
to  the  continued  existence  of  a standing  army  is  given 
only  for  the  pericKl  of  one  year  at  a time,  by  a formal 
re.solution  of  the  House  of  Commons  fixing  the  number 
of  men  of  which  the  army  shall  consist.  This  resolution 
is  embovlied  in  the  preamble  of  the  annual  Mutiny  Act, 
which  recites  the  aforesaid  provision  of  the  Bill  of  Eights, 
and  enacts  that  ‘ whereas  it  is  adjudged  necessjuy  by  her 
Majesty  and  this  present  Parliament  that  a body  of  forces 
should  be  continued  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  defence  of  the  possessions  of  her  Majesty’s  crown,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,’ — the 
said  force  shall  consist  of  such  a number  of  men.  Having 
declared  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  the  existence  of  an 
army,  to  be  composed  of  a limited  number  of  soldiers,  the 
Act  proceeds  to  provide  for  the  discifdine  of  the  force 
by  authorising  military  offenders  to  be  punished  accord- 


' See  Cox,  Inst.  Kn;:.  Oovt.  TO4. 
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ing  to  military  law,  instead  of  by  the  slow  and  complex 
prcx^ess  of  the  civil  courts. 

The  fii"st  Mutiny  Act  was  passed  in  1689.  It  has 
since  been  renewed  every  session,  with  the  exception 
of  the  interval  between  1698  and  1701,  when  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  enacted.  In  the  years  immediately 
following  the  revolution,  the  Mutiny  Acts  dealt  ex- 
clusively with  the  matter  of  discipline,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary sanction  to  the  continuance  of  the  army  itself 
was  given  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Committee  of  Supply,  determining  the  number  of  men 
to  be  employed,  and  voting  the  money  required  for  their 
maintenance  and  support.  On  two  occasions  during  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  the  House  of  Commons  reduced  the 
number  of  the  standing  army  by  their  resolutions  in  this 
committee,  and  one  of  these  instances  occurred  at  the 
time  when  there  was  no  Mutiny  Act  in  operation.'  By 
modern  practice,  the  numbers  of  men  to  be  employed 
both  in  the  army  and  navy  are  annually  fixed  by 
resolutions  in  Committee  of  Supply,  and  afterwards 
included,  in  respect  to  the  army,  in  the  Mutiny  Act, 
and  in  respect  to  the  navy,  in  the  Act  of  Appropriation  ; 
thus  obtaining,  for  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons  in 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  force  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown,  the  consent  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature.*  

• llallani,  vol.  iii.  pp.  189,  190.  Lewis,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cliv.  p.  974.) 

* It  is  a direct  infringement  of  the  Upon  occasions  of  great  emergency 
constitulion,  and  a violation  both  of  the  govemraent  have  assumed  the 
the  Bill  of  Kights  and  of  the  Mutiny  responsibility  of  increasing  the  army 
Act,  for  the  government  to  raise  more  or  navy  beyond  the  numbers  actually 
men  for  the  land  and  sea  forces  than  voted,  and  have  aflerward.s  applied  to 
have  been  voted  by  Parliament,  ‘ It  Parlinment  to  make  good  the  defl- 
is  the  practice  of  the  War  Ollice,  bo w-  ciency  in  the  supplies  granted  for  this 
ever,  to  regard  the  number  of  men  service.  7ii</.vol.clxiv.pp.l481-1493. 
voted,  not  as  a ma.ximum  number  But  see  Smith’s  I’arl.  llememb.  1800, 
for  any  time  during  the  year,  but  for  p.  2/i4,  and  1802,  p.  39.  And  Iteport 
an  average  upon  the  whole  year;  to  Commons  on  Public  Accounts, 
considering  that  if  they  made  the  1802,Evid. 970;  and  1864, Evid.  1009- 
average  correct  for  the  whole  year,  1029.  In  1858,  when  the  government 
the  vote  of  the  House  had  been  of  India  was  assumed  by  the  Briti  h 
complied  with.’  (Secretary  Sir  (1.  crown,  clauses  were  inserted  in  the 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  declaration  of  the 
Bill  of  Eights,  as  to  the  illegality  of  maintaining  a 
standing  army  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
expressly  confined  to  ‘ the  time  of  peace.’  Moreover, 
the  Mutiny  Act,  in  conferring  extraordinary  powers 
for  the  discipline  of  the  army,  is  construed  to  imply 
that,  except  ‘in  time  of  peace,’  the  enforcement  of 
martial  law  upon  military  men  is  not  illegal.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  royal  prerogative  in  respect  to  the 
embodiment  and  control  of  an  army  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  in  time  of  war  remains  unimpaired 
by  these  constitutional  restrictions,  and  is  still  the 
same  as  it  was  by  the  common  law.  What  that  law 
allowed  is,  however,  no  longer  material  to  inquire, 
inasmuch  as  the  monarchs  of  England,  ever  since  the 
revolution,  have  been  satisfied  to  rely  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mutiny  Act  for  the  enforcement  of 
discipline  in  the  army  both  in  war  and  peace,  and 
have  been  equally  dependent  at  all  times  upon  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  from  Parliament,  year  by  year, 
the  supplies  required  for  the  prosecution  of  any  war  in 
which  Great  Britain  might  be  engaged."  Moreover, 
when,  during  the  American  war,  the  question  was  raised 
in  Parliament  whether  it  was  legal  to  allow  regiments 
to  be  levied  and  maintained  by  individuals,  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  the  weight  of  authority  was 
against  it,  though  ministers  inclined  to  a contrary 
opinion.  The  principal  objection  to  the  practice  was 
a very  formidable  one,  namely,  that  it  is  of  the  very 


new  India  Bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  Indian  army  out  of  India,  except 
upon  sudden  emergency ; and  re- 
quiring that,  whenever  it  should  he 
so  made  use  of,  the  expense  thereof 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  moneys  to 
he  voted  by  Parliament,  and  not  out 
of  the  Indian  revenues.  21  & 22  \’ic. 
c.  100,  sec.  65,  50.  Ilaus.  Ueh.  vol. 
cli.  pp.  1007,  1096,  2008.  And  st'e 
Ihid.  vol.  clxxii.  p.  1291,  vol.  clxxvii. 


. 1821,  and  Smith’s  Pari.  Hememb. 

80.S,  p.  40.  See  al.so,  on  the  con- 
stitutional question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  troops  on  the  Indian  estab- 
lishment in  other  countries,  the 
Report  of  the  Commons’  Committee 
on  Mortality  of  Troops  (China),  1800, 
p.  xi. 

* See  an  able  article  in  the  Satur- 
day Review,  Oct.  2.5,  1802,  pp.  506— 
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essence  of  Parliament  to  judge  of  the  necessities  of 
the  state,  and  make  provision  accordingly ; and  that  any 
measure  to  that  end,  without  the  previous  concurrence 
of  Parliament,  tended  to  supersede  its  authority  and 
strip  it  of  its  rights.'  It  is,  however,  one  of  ‘ the 
ancient  rights  and  liberties  ’ of  Englishmen  to  ‘ have 
arnjs  for  their  defence,  suitable  to*  their  condition,  and 
as  allowed  by  law ; ’ and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom  have  repeatedly  affirmed  the  obligation  of 
every  Englishman  to  have  a knowledge  of  the  use  of 
arms.*  The  formation  of  Volunteer  rifle  corps  takes 
place  under  the  direct  authority  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  permit  the  sovereign  to  accept  offers  of  military 
service  from  the  people,  under  certain  conditions.*  The 
Volunteer  movement,  wliich  has  assumed  such  import- 
ance in  England  at  the  present  time,  originated  in  the 
spring  of  1859,  when  General  Peel,  the  then  Secretary 
for  War,  issued  two  circulars,  the  first  of  which  declared 
the  readiness  of  government  to  accept  tlie  services  of 
Volunteer  corps,  offered  under  the  old  Volunteer  Act 
of  tlie  44  George  III.,  and  the  other  made  known  the 
principles  upon  which  tlie  government  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  same.  In  1862,  a royal  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Volunteer  force,  and  to  report  whether  any  measures  were 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  its  stability,  and  increase 
its  efficiency  as  an  auxiliary  arm  of  national  defence. 
In  reporting  various  recommendations  for  this  purpose, 
the  commissioners  lay  down  the  constitutional  rule,  that 
‘ if  it  be  desirable  that  any  positive  limit  should  be 
placed  upon  the  total  nujnber  of  the  force,  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  deciding  that  question  must  rest 
exclusively  with  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown.’ ' 
In  conformity  with  this  principle,  the  Secretary  of  State 

' Pari.  Hist.  xix.  626.  Campbell’s  • Stats.  44  Geo.  IIL  c.  64;  60 
Chancellora,  V.  4t!S.  Geo.  III.  c.  1. 

* .See  Smith’s  Pari.  Rememb.  1869,  ' Commons  Papers,  1862,  Tol. 

pp.  KW-112.  xxvii.  p.  t'6. 
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for  War  shortly  afterwards  issued  a circular  forbidding 
the  enrolment  of  additional  Volunteer  corps. 

Such  being  the  well-ascertained  rights  of  the  crown 
in  regard  to  the  levy  and  maintenance  of  a military 
force  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  empire,  it 
remains  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  royal  prerogative 
in  the  direction  and  control  of  the  same,  and  to  inquire 
how  far  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  coustitutionally 
empowered  to  interfere  therein. 

We  have  already  seen  * that  this  was  the  last  of  the 
prerogatives  to  be  suirendered  into  the  custody  of 
responsible  ministers.  Even  of  late  years  there  have  been 
those  who  have  contended  that  the  administration  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
left  to  the  unquestioned  control  of  the  executive,  and 
that  any  attempt  at  interference  with  the  siimo,  by  either 
House  of  Parliament,  under  any  circumstances,  ought  to  be 
resisted  as  unconstitutional.’*  But  soimd  doctrine  forbids 
any  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  over  the  army  atid  navy,  and  over  other 
branches  of  the  public  service ; upon  all  alike  it  is 
equally  comj)etent  for  either  House  of  Parliament  to 
tender  its  advice,  and  there  can  be  nothing  done  in  any 
department  of  state  for  which  some  minister  of  the 
crown  is  not  accountable  to  Parliament.  Were  any 
exception  to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  army  and 
navy,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  rc.sponsibility 
for  their  management  Avould  fall  upon  the  sovereign 
directly;  but  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  constitutional 
maxim  which  declares  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  is  not  personally  amenable  to  any  earthly  tribunal 
whatsoever.'  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  not  the  advisers  of  the  crown, 
should  be  held  singly  responsible  for  all  acts  of  military 
administration.  But,  as  Lord  Grey  pertinently  remarks, 

* Ante,  p.  58.  llanx.  Deb.  vol.  lixr.  p.  1269. 

•*  See  Mr.  Sheil’s  remarks,  in  * See  ante,  p.  40. 
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this  would  not  materially  lessen  the  inconvenience. 

‘ The  holder  of  that  office  would  stand  in  a most 
unsafe  position,  if  he  could  not  depend  upon  the 
support  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  in  case  of  his 
measures  being  questioned  in  Parliament ; and  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  this  support  unless  the 
officer  who  trusts  to  it  communicates  with  them  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
enable  them  to  guard  against  his  taking,  or  omitting 
to  take,  any  step  for  which  they  3vill  not  be  prepared 
to  defend  him.’  ^ The  mismanagement  of  our  forces 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Eussian  war,  in  1854-55, 
sufficiently  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  a more  direct 
and  undivided  responsibility  than  had  previously  been 
recognised  in  the  conduct  of  interests  of  such  importance 
to  the  security  of  the  empire.  There  was  also  afforded 
signal  proof  of  the  advantages  accniing  from  constitutional 
oversight,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  military  departments  were 
organised  and  controlled,  by  the  improved  system  of 
administration  which  resulted  from  the  investigations  of 
Parliament  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea. 

The  complete  responsibility  of  ministers  for  the  effi- 
cient control  of  the  military  force  having  been  established 
beyond  dispute,  it  is  a necessaiy  consequence  that  they 
are  accountable  to  Parbament  for  the  same.  But  as  the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy  is  the  peculiar  privilege 
and  strength  of  the  executive  power,  and  cannot  be 
surrendercil  to  Parliament  without  a virtual  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy,  it  is  essential  that  the  scrutiny  of 
Parliament  into  tlie  exercise  of  this  prerogative  should 
be  conducted  with  the  utmost  discretion,  lest  the  con- 
stitutional limits  of  inquiry  and  counsel  should  be  over- 
stepped, and  the  functions  of  executive  authority  be 

J Grey,  Pari.  Oort.  8-10,  >i. ; and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  and  of  Lord 
pee  a debate  in  the  Commons  on  Palmerston.  Hana.  Deb.  vol.  cl.  pp. 
militaryor^anization,on  June  1,1866;  1340,  1.367. 
and  esjiecially  the  obserrations  of 


Com- 
mander of 
the  Forces. 
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encroached  upon.  Tlie  constitutional  security  against 
the  abuse  of  this  prerogative  is  found  in  the  general 
responsibility  of  ministers,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
army  and  navy,  by  the  annual  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  these  services,  and  tlie  annual  renewal  of 
the  Mutiny  Acts.^ 

Parliament  has  an  unquestioned  right  to  interfere,  by 
enquiry,  remonstrance,  and  censure,  in  all  cases  of  abuse, 
w'hether  on  the  part  of  individual  military  officers,  or  of 
executive  departments.'  It  has  a right  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  any  disasters  that  may 
befall  oixr  anns  in  the  prosecution  of  contests  against 
the  queen’s  enemies."’  It  has  a right  to  discuss  and 
advise  upon  all  general  questions  aflecting  the  well- 
being of  the  array  and  navy,  their  internal  economy  or 
efficiency  ; but  this  right  should  be  exercised  with  the 
utmost  discretion,  and  with  great  forbearance." 

It  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a militaiy  body 
that  the  crown  should  liave  the  power  of  reducing  to  a 
lower  grade,  or  of  altogether  dismissing,  any  of  its 
officers  from  service  in  the  army  or  navy  at  its  owi 
discretion,  and,  if  need  be,  witliout  assigning  any  reason 
for  the  act ; such  power  being  always  exercised  through 


‘ Bowyer,  Eng.  Const.  494.  Dis- 
cipline in  the  army  and  amongst  the 
Royal  Marine  forces  is  maintained  by 
annual  Mutiny  Acts,  but  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  navy  is  enforced  by 
certain  rules  and  articles  first  enacted 
by  Parliament  soon  after  the  revo- 
lution, but  since  new-modelled  by 
various  statutes.  The  existing  code 
of  naval  discipline  is  contained  in  the 
stat.  29  & 30  Viet.  c.  109. 

' See  the  debate  and  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  10, 
1S06,  on  a motion  to  resolve  that  the 
practice  of  appointing  naval . officers 
Bs  dockyard  superintendents,  and  of 
limiting  their  term  of  office  to  live 


years,  is  inexpedient 

" The  cases  citedj  by  Messrs  Wal- 
pole and  Disraeli, — in  urging  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  army  before 
Sebastopol, — of  similar  inquiries  in- 
stituted by  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament during  the  American  revo- 
lutionary wars,  and  the  subsequent 
naval  and  military  operations  in 
Europe, — including  the  case  of  the 
Walcneren  expedition  in  1810.  Hans. 
Deb.  vol.  cxxxvi.  pp.  1811-181C, 
1867. 

• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  1009. 
Ibid.  ( I ,ord  Stanley)  vol.  clxvii.  p.  21 1 . 
Ibid.  vol.  clxiv.  p.  025.  Ibid.  (Loni 
Palmerston)  vol.  clxix.  p.  761. 
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a responsible  minister,  who  is  answerable  for  the  same, 
if  it  should  appear  to  have  been  exercised  unwarrant- 
ably, and  upon  an  insufficient  ground.®  And  it  would  be 
a dangerous  assumption  of  power  for  either  House  of 
Parliament  to  interfere  in  a matter  affecting  the  discipline 
or  command  of  the  army  or  navy,  in  any  individual 
instance  or,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  affect  the  promotion  of  particular  officers : ^ or, 
into  the  bestowal  of  miUtary  rewards  or  punishments 
to  particular  persons : ^ or,  to  review  the  decisions  of 
courts-martial,  and  the  action  of  the  military  or  naval 
authorities  in  relation  thereto : ' except  in  cases  where 

“ linns.  Deb.  (Lord  Hardwicke)  Tol.  ration  to  the  service  to  corrupt  in- 
clxx.  p.  382.  JAirf.  (Lord  Palmerston;  iluences.  Commons’ Papere,  1^2-3, 
Tol.  clxxx.  p.  466.  It  was  decided  by  vol.  xxv.  p.  471. 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  ' Macaulay,  in  Mirror  of  Parl.1841, 
case  of  Dickson  ».  Viscount  Comber-  p.  1(187.  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
mere  and  others  (Foster  and  Finlason,  liana  Deb.  voL  Ixxxii.  p.  720.  (Jase 
Kisi  Prius  Cases,  iii.  627),  that  the  of  Captain  King  (Army  Prize  Money), 
discretionary  power  of  the  crown  to  Pari.  l)eb.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1046 ; see  also 
remove  officers  of  the  army  or  militia  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  68,  vol.clxiv. 
is  so  absolute,  that  even  if  an  officer  p.  904,  vol.  clxvii.  p.  793 ; .and  the 
had  been  tried  by  a court  of  inquiry  ^scussions  on  Licut.-Col.  Dawkins’ 
and  acquitted,  the  crown  rvas  justified  case,  Ibid.  vol.  clxxix.  pp.  642,  879, 
in  removing  him  from  office  upon  the  vol.  clxxx.  p.  466. 
advice  of  a minister  responsible  to  • Mirror  of  Pari.  1831-2,  p.  2066. 
Parliament.  See  later  cases  to  a Ibid.  18.34,  p.  2121.  Ibid.  1836,  p. 
similar  p^urport,  in  Broom’s  Const.  2.344. /iirf.  1 841 , p.  835.  Hans.  Dem 
Law,  p.  728.  See  also  a discussion  vol.  clxxi.  pp.  974, 1046.  See  obser- 
(in  the  Lords)  on  April  20, 1863,  and  vatious  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
(in  the  Commons)  on  May  19,  180.3,  theconduct  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
on  naval  courts  of  inquirv”.  in  censuring  a naval  officer,  after  he 

' Mirror  of  Pari.  1837,  p.  801.  had  been  fully  acquitted  by  a court- 
JTa'd.  1841,  p.  836.  Hans.  lleb.  (Ix>rd  martial.  Ibid.  voL  clxvii.  p.  79,3. 
Lucan's  case)  vol.  cxxxvii.  p.  133.3.  In  1863,  the  House  of  Commons  were 
See  Macaulay's  speech.  Ibid.  vol.  inducedjunderpeculiarcircumstanccs, 
Ixxxiv.  n.  890.  General  Peel’s  to  require  papers  to  bo  laid  before 
speechj  Ibid.  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  .36.  them  touching  the  court-martial 

s Mirror  of  Pari.  1837,  p.  674.  upon  Colonel  Crawley:  but  on 
ibid.  1839,  p.2810.  Proposed  address  March  16,  1864,  it  was  resolved,  after 
for  the  retirement  of  old  naval  officers  a long  debate,  that  the  production  of 
with  aview  to  the  promotion  of  young  any  further  pawrs  in  this  case  was 
and  active  men.  Hans.  Dob.  vol.  inexpedient.  The  legal  immunity  of 
lzix.p.483;  and  see  J&id.  vol.  cxxxvii.  commanding  officers  in  (he  army  or 

?.  1191,  vol.  clxiv.  p.  876.  But  in  navy  in  bringing  their  subordinates  to 
85.3j  a committee  of  inquiry  was  trial  by  court-martial,  is  established 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  W the  case  of  Sutton  v.  Johnstone,  1 
into  the  case,  of  Lieut.  Engledue,  it  I*.  U.  493 ; see  Broom,  Const.  Law, 
being  alleged  that  he  owed  nis  resto-  p.  650. 
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either  malversation,  corrupt  motives,  or  similar  improper 
conduct  is  distinctly  chargeable.  Neither  should  either 
House  of  Parliament  assume  the  right  of  inquiring  into 
the  most  suitable  and  efficient  weapons  for  use  in  the 
army  and  navy,  unless  invited  by  the  government  to 
institute  such  an  investigation.* 

Parliament  has  a right  to  call  for  full  information  in 
regard  to  military  matters,  for  the  puqiose  of  enabling 
it  to  vote  Avith  discretion  and  intelligence  upon  the 
naval  and  military  estimates.  But  this  right  must  not 
be  held  to  justify  an  unseasonable  interference  in  respect 
to  the  details  of  military  administration.  For  e.xample, 
it  is  an  ‘ invariable  rule,  founded  on  the  best  possible 
reasons,  never  to  publish  instructions  sent  to  naval  and 
military  officers,  until  the  operations  to  which  they 
referred  were  completed,  and  not  often  in  that  case ; ’ “ 
or,  to  present  papers  concerning  a rebellion  or  war  in 
which  the  country  is  engaged,  until  peace  is  restored  : ’ 
or,  to  make  public  reports  from  military  officers  in  the 
colonies  to  the  military  authorities  at  home,  except  at 
the  discretion  of  the  government : " or,  to  give  informa- 
tion as  to  the  mode  in  which  honours  are  distributed  in 
the  army.* 

If  it  be  neces.sary  at  any  time  to  institute  minute 
inquiries  into  matters  connected  with  the  internal 
econom}'  of  the  army  or  navy,  such  inquiries,  it  has 
been  authoritatively  stated,  ‘ ought  to  be  made  by  a com- 


• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxiii.  pp.  16(50- 
1.581.  In  1854,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  a select  committee 
on  the  cheapest,  most  expeditious, 
and  efficient  mode  of  prOTidinp  small 
arms  for  the  service ; and  in  l8(>3,  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  results 
of  recent  experiments  in  various  kinds 
of  improvea  ordnance.  These  com- 
mittees were  appointed  with  the 
sanction  of  government;  neverthe- 
less, the  result  of  their  labours  was 
most  unsatisfactory.  See  a debate 
in  the  Commons,  on  Jlarch  2,  18(S."), 


on  a motion  for  a committee  to  con- 
sider of  navy  armaments  ; which  was 
negatived. 

“ Ix)rd  Palmerston,  Hans.  Deh. 
vol.  clxxii.  p.  (559. 

’ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cii.  pp.  1185, 
13.T3. 

• Mirror  of  Pari.  18.37-8,  p.  1528. 
And  see  ante,  p.  280. 

• Mirror  of  Pari.  1837,  p.  (503. 
But  verbal  explanations  may  be 
asked  for  on  such  points : sec  llans. 
Deb.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  1698.  IbiJ.  vol. 
clxxix.  p.  47. 
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mission  emanating  from  the  crown  and  reporting  to  the 
crown,  which  report  might  afterwards  be  communicated 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  any  purposes  which  the 
House  might  require.  But  I think  this  House  is  not 
the  authority  which  ouglit  properly  to  institute  any 
inquiries  of  tliis  kind.’  * It  is  perfectly  competent,  how- 
ever, for  Parliament  to  address  the  crown  to  appoint  a 
commission  for  such  a purpose.^ 

Occasionally,  the  administration  will  avail  itself  of 
some  formal  motion  to  explain  to  Parliament  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
in  particular  matters  connected  with  naval  or  military 
administration.  Thus,  on  June  7,  1861,  on  motion 
for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  the  attention 
of  the  House  was  directed  to  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  an  officer  to  the  colonelcy  of  a regiment, 
whose  claims  to  such  a distinction  appeared  to 
have  been  quite  insufficient.  The  Under  Secretary  for 
War  explained  the  circumstances  of  the  appointment, 
and  justified  it.  After  a few  remarks  from  other 
members,  the  subject  was  dropped.'  Again,  on  June  5, 
1862,  inquiiy  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  why 
a certain  officer  had  been  permitted  to  retire  on  half-pay, 
contrary  to  the  Queen’s  Eegulations.  It  was  rejdied,  that 
it  was  competent  for  the  crown  to  dispense  with  its 
own  rules  when  an  exceptional  case  occurred,  and  that 
in  any  such  case  the  Secretary  for  War  was  responsible 


• lyord  Palmprston,  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
cxxxvii.  p.  1241.  [And  see  his  epo  ch 
on  promotion  and  ralirement  in  the 
navy.  Ibid.  vol.  clxix.  p.  749,]  This 
opinion  was  afterwards  corroborated 
by  Mr.  Di.traeli.  Ibid.  vol.  clxi.  p. 
1868  ; vol.  clxx.  p.  876.  See  a debate 
on  a chan^  in  the  syatera  of  promo- 
tion among  armv  medical  officera. 
Ibid.  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  68.5. 

' liana.  Deb.  vol.  cbc.xii.  p.  794. 
But  while  upon  many  definite  and 
abetract  queationa,  aucu  aa  the  pay  of 


the  navy,  the  manning  of  the  fleet, 
or  harboura  of  refuge,  the  laboura  of 
a royal  commiaaion  are  exceedingly 
uaeful,  commiaaiona  ought  not  to  be 
appointed  to  do  the  work  of  exiating 
departmenta  of  atate,  who  poeaeaa 
every  facility  for  obtaining  proper 
information  upon  mattera  of  detail, 
and  who  are  reaponaible  for  their 
conduct  to  Parliament.  Ibid.  (Iron- 
clad Shipa),  vol.  clxx.  pp.  916-919. 

* liana.  Deb.  vol.  clxiii.  p.  761. 
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to  Parliament.*  And  see  on  April  20,  1863,  a debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a question  put  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of 
a naval  court  of  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the  censure 
of  Lord  Elphinstone,  the  captain  of  H.M.S.  Vigilant, 
for  alleged  neglect  of  duty.  On  May  19,  a similar 
(informal)  discussion  took  place  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Having  endeavoured  to  define  the  rights  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  this 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  following  pre- 
cedents are  submitted  in  further  illustration  of  the 
subject : — 

In  1782,  after  the  failure  of  the  Kempenfeldt  expedition,  the 
causes  thereof  were  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  On 
January  24,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  a committee  of  the  whole  House 
was  appointed,  with  the  concurrence  of  ministers,  ‘ to  inquire  into  tlie 
causes  of  the  want  of  success  of  his  Majesty’s  naval  forces  during 
this  war,  and  more  particularly  in  the  past  year.’  After  this 
committee  had  examined  various  papers  laid  before  them,  Mr.  Fox, 
on  February  7,  moved,  ‘ That  it  appears  to  this  committee  that  there 
was  gross  mismanagement  in  the  administration  of  naval  affairs  in 
1781.’  This  was  intended  as  a direct  censure  upon  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  the  First  Ijord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  was  to  have  been 
followed  up  by  an  address  for  his  removal  from  office,  but  the 
motion  was  negatived.  It  was  again  proposed,  in  the  House  itself, 
on  February  20,  but  was  again  rejected.** 

In  1788,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  having,  in  their  discretion, 
promoted  certain  captains  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  passing  over 
others  whom  they  adjudged  to  bo  disqualified  for  promotion,  the 
House  of  Lords  was  moved,  on  February  20,  to  address  the  king  on 
behalf  of  the  naval  captains  who  were  thus  neglected.  The  motion 
was  opposed  by  the  ministry,  on  the  ground  that  Parliament  ought 
to  ‘ place  a due  confidence  in  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
suflbr  him  to  exercise  the  discretion  that  belonged  to  his  situation, 
unmolested  by  their  interference.  The  respon-sihility  lay  with  that 
officer  and  the  Board,  and  there  tlie  discretion  ought  to  rest  likewise. 
Whenever  a complaint  was  formally  made  of  breach  of  trust,  or  of 
improper  conduct  in  any  responsible  member  of  the  administration, 
the  House  had  a right  to  institute  an  inquiry,  and,  upon  sufficient 


* linns.  Deb.  vol.  clxvii.  pp.  400,  **  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  878- 

420 ; and  see  Ibiil.  vol.  clxix.  pp.  IGOC,  040. 

1786. 
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proof  of  the  facie  alleged,  to  address  his  Majesty  to  remove  the  Precedents 
minister  so  misconducting  himself.  That  was  the  constitutional 
power  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  its  most  important  and  salutary 
privileges ; but  it  was  widely  distinct  from  that  or  the  other  House 
taking  upon  themselves  to  exercise  the  functions  of  executive 
government.’'  The  mover  disclaimed  any  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  prerogative,  which  he  admitted  would  be  ‘ highly  indecent 
and  improper,’  but  founded  bis  motion  on  the  assumption  that  the 
merits  of  deserving  officers  ‘had  been  overlooked.’  Nevertheless, 
the  motion  was  negatived  without  a division.  On  the  following 
day,  Mr.  Bastard  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  address  to 
the  king  to  be  pleased  to  confer  some  mark  of  royal  favour  on 
Captains  Balfour  and  Thompson,  two  of  the  officers  in  question,  and 
who  had  already  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  gallant 
conduct.  This  was  resisted  by  the  ministry  as  an  attempt  to  transfer 
the  patronage  of  the  navy  from  the  crown,  by  whom  it  was  exercised 
through  responsible  ministers,  to  the  Commons,  by  whom  it  would 
be  exercised  without  responsibility  or  control ; ‘ for  who  shall  call  to 
account  the  representatives  of  the  people.’  Such  a usurpation 
would  be  destructive  to  pubhe  liberty,  and  to  our  free  institutions, 

‘ for  no  axiom  is  more  obvious  than  that  this  constitution  is  dissolved 
from  the  instant  that  executive  authority  is  assumed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.’^  The  sense  of  the  House  being 
manifestly  against  the  motion,  it  was  withdrawn.  On  April  18, 
however,  Mr.  Bastard  renewed  it  in  another  shape.  He  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  the  late  promotion  of  admirals.  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
premier,  fully  acknowledged  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  any  department  of  government,  with 
a view  either  to  censure  or  punishment,  ‘ whenever  a case  was  made 
out  strong  enough  to  warrant  suspicion  of  abuse ; ’ but  he  denied 
that  sufficient  grounds  for  inquiry  hod  been  adduced  in  the  present 
instance.  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  concurrence  in  this  view  of  the 
constitutional  position  of  Parliament,  and  observed  that  ‘no  one 
held  more  sacred  the  power  of  the  prerogative,  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  military  honours  and  rewards,  than  he  did  ; nor  was 
any  one  more  aware  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  by  no  means 
a proper  place  for  canvassing  military  promotions.’  Had  this  motion 
l)ccn  for  an  a<ldres8  to  the  crown,  he  could  not  have  voted  for  it ; 
hut  being  for  inquiry  into  alleged  abuse,  in  a case  in  which  he  saw 
very  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  partiality  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  should  vote  for  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  was  negatived.  Undeterred  by  his 
second  defeat,  Mr.  Bastard  once  more  renewed  the  subject,  by 
moving,  on  April  ‘20,  to  resolve  ‘ that  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the 

' Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  10.  ■'  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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Precedent*  naval  service  of  (Jreat  Britain  to  set  aside,  in  promotions  of  flag 
officers,  officers  of  distinguished  merit  and  approved  service,  who 
are  not  jirecludcd  from  such  promotion  by  any  orders  of  his  Majesty 
in  council.’  The  mover  declared  his  object  to  be  to  induce  the 
House  to  lay  down  a permanent  rule  for  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  naval  oflicers,  and  to  prevent  arbitrary  and  capricious  promotions. 
The  motion  was  characterised  ns  being  an  uncalled  for  attempt  to 
fetter  the  discretion  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  and  an  implied  censure 
on  the  First  Lord,  which  had  neither  been  shown  to  be  merited,  nor 
substantiated  by  evidence.  The  previous  question  was  put  thereon, 
and  negatived. 

Walchoren  Onr  next  precedent  refers  to  an  event  which  is  very  memorable 

expedition.  English  history;  namely,  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Walcheren, 

in  1809.  This  expedition  had  been  sent  out  in  order  to  divert  the 
attention  of  Napoleon  from  the  reinforcement  of  his  ai-mies  on  the 
Danube,  which  had  hitherto  proved  too  powerful  for  the  resistance 
of  Austria,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  naval  arma- 
ments and  establishments  in  the  Scheldt,  which  were  daily  becoming 
more  formidable  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain.  The  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Lord  Chatham,  a cabinet  minister. 
Although  partially  successful,  in  the  demolition  of  the  docks  and 
arsenals  at  Flushing,  such  gain  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  unfortunate  occupation  of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  This  island 
proved  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  after  sustaining  severe  losses  and 
privations,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it,  and  the  remains 
of  this  ill-fated  expedition  were  brought  back  to  England.  At  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  resolutions  of  censure  upon  ministers, 
for  the  military  operations  of  the  preceding  year,  were  moved,  as 
amendments  to  the  address,  in  both  Houses.  It  was  pertinently 
remarked,  however,  that  ministers  ought  not  to  bo  condemned 
without  previous  inquiry  ; and  these  motions  were  negatived.  But, 
on  January  26,  1810,  Lord  Porchester  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  a committee  of  the  whole  House  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  late  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt.  It  was  contended,  by  ministers,  that  this  inquiry  should 
not  be  instituted  until  the  papers  on  the  subject  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  Parliament.  But  the  House  would  admit  of  no  delay,  and 
the  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a majority'  of  nine.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  papers  relating  to  this  expedition  wci-c  laid  before  Parliament.® 
The  inquiry  then  proceeded,  by  the  examination  of  witnesses  at  the 


' The  discovery  among  the  docu- 
ments of  n narrative  of  the  expedition, 
which  had  lieen  privately  submitted 
by  I>ord  Chatham  to  the  king,  led  tc 
interesting  discussions  on  the  consti- 
tutional questions  involved  in  this 


proceeding;  and  ultimately  to  the 
censure  of  his  lordship,  and  his  con- 
sequent resignation  of  office.  But 
this  point  has  been  fully  considered 
in  a funner  chapter.  See  rm/(,p.  171. 
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bar.  After  its  termination,  Lord  Porohester,  on  March  26,  sub- 
mitted a series  of  resolutions,  setting  forth  the  principal  facts 
adduced  in  evidence,  and  declaring  ministers  responsible  for  the 
heavy  calamities  which  had  attended  the  failure  of  the  expedition, 
and  which  called  for  the  severest  censure  of  the  House  upon  them. 
After  protracted  debates,  the  resolutions  were  negatived,  and  counter- 
resolutions, proposed  by  General  Craufurd,  were  agreed  to,  on 
divisions  which  gave  ministers  a majority  of  from  23  to  51.^  This 
result  was  unexpected,  and  was  attributed,  not  so  much  to  the 
exertions  of  the  government  in  influencing  votes,  as  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  their  arguments  in  debate.* 

On  August  4,  1835,  Mr.  Hume  complained  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  conduct  of  Field-Marslial  H.  R.  il.  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  for  having,  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  the 
Commandcr-in-Chief,  taken  part  in  promoting  the  establishment  of 
Orange  lodges  in  the  army.  Whereupon  the  House  agreed  to 
certain  resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  to  an  address  to  the  king, 
directing  his  Majesty’s  attention  thereto.  In  reply,  the  king  assured 
the  House  that  ho  would  take  the  most  efi'ectual  means  to  discourage 
and  prevent  every  attempt  to  introduce  secret  societies  into  the  army. 
The  Homo  Secretary  (Lord  John  Russell)  also  informed  the  House 
that  he  had  communicated  copies  of  the  address  and  reply  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  had  been  assured  by  his  royal  highness 
that  he  had  taken  steps  to  bring  about  the  immediate  dissolution  of 
the  Orange  institution  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.** 

On  May  3,  1836,  Sir  William  Molesworth  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  in  appointing  Lord  Brudenell  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  the  11th  Light  Dragoons.  His  lordship,  it  seems,  had 
about  two  years  previously  been  removed  from  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  on  account  of  his  having  been  censured  by  a court-martial 
before  wliich  he  had  appeared  as  prosecutor.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  assumed  that  his  rc-appointment  to  a similar  position 
was  improjKJr.  In  reply,  it  was  shown  that  the  military  authorities 
were  of  opinion  that  Lord  Brudenell  had  been  sufflciently  punished 
for  liis  past  conduct,  and  that  there  were  no  objections  to  his  being 
reinstated ; that  there  was  no  cause  for  imputing  misconduct  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces,  and  therefore  no  parliamentary  ground  for 
the  propo.sed  inquiry.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  re-appointment  of 
this  nobleman  was  simply  an  act  of  discipline,  not  of  patronage,  and 
that  any  interference  in  such  an  act  by  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  unprecedented  and  unwarrantable.  After  some  further 
dclrate  the  motion  was  withdrawn.* 


Precedents 


Secret  so- 
cieties in 
the  Army. 


Conduct 
of  Com- 
mander of 
the  Forces. 


' Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xvi.  p.  422.  * Com.Joum.  voL  xc.pp  634,652; 

• Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  in  Kdinb.  Rev.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixx.  p.  619. 
vol.  evUi.  p.  827.  ‘ Mirror  of  Pari,  iftifl,  p.  1306. 
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Precfdenta  The  disasters  which  befell  the  British  expeditionary  force  in  the 
Crimean  Crimea,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  linssia,  in  1854, 
expedition,  -yrcre  of  such  magnitade  that  the  state  of  the  army,  and  the  general 
conduct  of  the  war,  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  Parliament  at 
its  next  meeting,  and  animated  debates  took  place  in  both  Houses. 
On  January  26,  1855,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  our  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  into  the  conduct  of 
those  departments  of  the  government  whose  duty  it  had  been  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  same.  This  motion,  although  of  a very 
stringent  character,  and  involving  a censure  on  the  government  for 
their  management  of  the  war,  was  strictly  within  the  limits  of  con- 
stitutional inqniry.l  Before  the  debate  commenced.  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  announced  his  resignation  of  office,  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  resist  the  proposed  investigation.  He  admitted  that  the 
inquisitorial  power  was  a most  valuable  parliamentary  privilege,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  motion  for  inquiry  could  only  be  opposed  on 
one  of  two  grounds,  either  that  existing  evils  were  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  call  for  investigation,  or  that  means  had  been  taken  to 
remedy  them.  As  he  could  assert  neither  of  these  propositions,  he 
had  determined  to  resign  his  office.''  After  these  explanations,  the 
debate  began.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  ministry,  on  the 
ground  that  it  went  beyond  mere  inquiry,  and  was  an  unconstitu- 
tional attempt  to  take  the  control  of  the  expedition  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  government;  that  to  grant  the  committee  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interests,  and  would  tend  to  paralyse  the 
action  of  the  executive,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  at  a most  critical 
petaod.'  Being  thus  strenuously  opposed  by  government,  the  ques- 
tion virtually  assumed  the  shape  of  non-confidence  in  the  ministry, 
and  when  by  a large  majority  the  House  affirmed  the  necessity  for 
inquiry,  the  ministry  resigned.™  They  were  succeeded  by  a ministry 
under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  filled  the  post 
of  Home  Secretary  in  the  previous  (Ixrrd  Aberdeen’s)  administra- 
tion, and  who,  retaining  the  objections  he  had  formerly  expressed  to 
the  proposed  committee  of  inquiry,  urged  upon  the  House  to 


J See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxvi. 
np.  1811-1810,  1857.  On  June  17, 
1804,  Sir  J.  I).  Hay  moved  to  resolve 
that  her  Majesty's  government,  in 
landing  forces  on  the  Gold  Coast  for 
the  purpose  of  waging  war  again.st 
the  King  of  Ashantee,  without  making 
any  sufficient  provision  for  pre.serviug 
the  health  of  the  troops  to  he  em- 
ployed there,  have  incurred  a grave 
respon.-ihility ; and  that  this  House 


laments  the  want  of  foresight  which 
has  caused  so  large  a loss  of  life. 
The  government  regarded  this  motion 
as  a vote  of  censure,  and  opposed  it 
accordingly.  After  a long  de^te,  it 
was  negatived  by  a majority  of 
seven.  See  also  post,  p.  340. 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  000. 

' Ibid.  pp.  t»!)0,  1061,  1202,  1225. 

“ Ibid.  p.  1234. 
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abandon  it,  and  to  repose  confidence  in  the  new  execntiro,  who  Prcccdenl* 
would  pledge  themselves  to  introduce  such  administrative  improve- 
ments as  were  necessary  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.” 

The  House  of  Commons,  however,  having  agreed  to  appoint  the 
committee,  were  unwilling  to  forego  the  inquiry  ; and  at  length 
Lord  Palmerston  reluctantly  consented  to  its  being  nominated, 
without  any  limit  to  its  original  scope  and  purport.®  The  first 
report  of  the  committee  was  a recommendation  that  they  should 
be  made  a committee  of  secrecy,  but  this  proposition,  not  meeting 
with  general  acceptance,  was  disagreed  to  by  the  House.P  After  a 
protracted  investigation,  the  committee  made  several  reports,  dis- 
closing grievous  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  making  several 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  military  organisation, 

Ac.  On  July  17,  1855,  Mr.  Boebuek  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion, based  upon  the  information  elicited  before  the  committee : 

‘ That  this  House,  deeply  lamenting  the  sufferings'  of  our  army 
during  the  winter  campaign  in  the  Crimea,  and  coinciding  with  the 
resolution  of  their  committee,  that  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion was  the  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  calamities  which  befell  that 
army,  do  hereby  visit  with  severe  reprehension  every  member  of 
that  cabinet  whoso  counsels  led  to  such  disastrous  results.’  The 
government  met  this  motion  by  proposing  the  previous  question, 
contending  that  the  House  had  not  the  means  of  judging  correctly 
of  the  Crimean  expedition  ; that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  had  been 
inconclusive,  and  confessedly  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
mittee were  precluded,  from  motives  of  state  policy,  from  more 
thorough  investigations  and  criticisms,  owing  to  the  war  having 
been  conducted  in  concert  with  our  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  ; and  that  the  present  ministry  were  not  responsible  for  the 
original  disasters,  which  occurred  before  their  acceptance  of  office, 
and  had  since  been  remedied,  at  least  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Whiteside  urged  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
ministerial  responsibility.  Lord  Palmerston,  having  been  a memlier 
of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  government,  and  having,  since  the  recent 
ministerial  changes,  consented  to  the  present  inquiry,  was  in  fact 
still  responsible  fur  the  past  transactions ; and  that  he,  in  eommon 
with  the  other  members  of  the  late  government  who  could  be  shown 
to  have  been  concerned  in  such  mal-administration  (and  who  were 
now  out  of  the  ministry),  ought  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  exclusion 
from  office.  This  view  of  the  position  of  Lord  Palmerston  was 
denied  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  G.  Grey, 
and  others,  who  contended  that  the  responsibility  for  the  acts  com- 

* linns.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  1424  ' Ibid.  p.  2088,  vol.  cxxxvii.  pp. 

• Ibid.  p.  1806.  18-63. 
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plained  of  lay  with  the  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  having 
been  virtually  condemned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  had  resigned 
ofiSce,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  now  the  head  of  an  entirely 
new  administration,  and  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  admitted  by  Lord  John 
Russell  that,  agreeably  to  the  dictum  of  Macaulay,  the  member  of 
an  existing  cabinet  who  differs  from  the  rest  on  a vital  point  is 
bound  to  resign  ; but  that  ‘ while  he  retains  his  office,  he  is  respon- 
sible even  for  the  steps  which  he  has  tried  to  dissuade  his  colleagues 
from  taking.’  s Further  than  this,  he  was  of  opinion  the  doctrine 
of  ministerial  responsibility  could  not  bo  applied,  and  it  certainly 
did  not  justify  the  condemnation  of  the  head  of  one  ministry  for 
the  acts  of  a preceding  ministry,  because  he  happened  to  form  part 
of  the  same.  In  this  view  the  House  concurred,  and  after  two 
nights’  debate,  the  motion  for  the  previous  ([uestion  was  carried  by 
a large  majority .*■  Reviewing  the  question  dispassionately,  it  is 
evident  that  the  decision  of  the  House  was  correct,  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration  terminated  upon 
their  enforced  resignation  of  office.  If,  as  the  result  of  parlia- 
mentary investigation,  further  proceedings  against  any  particular 
member  of  that  ministry  should  have  appeared  to  be  advisable,  they 
should  have  taken  the  shape  of  a parliamentary  impeachment,  or  of 
a criminatory  address  to  the  crown,  against  the  offending  indi- 
vidual, and  not  that  of  an  endeavour  to  affix  a continuance  of 
ministerial  responsibility  for  past  acts  upon  a member  of  a new  ad- 
ministration. 

On  July  24,  1860,  Sir  John  Pakington  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  an  address  to  her  Majesty  for  the  appointment  of  a 
royal  commission  to  consider  the  existing  system  of  promotion  and 
retirement  in  the  royal  navy ; and  the  pay  and  position  of  the 
several  classes  of  naval  officers.  The  motion  was  opposed  by 
government  on  tlie  ground  that,  admitting  grievances  to  exist,  it 
would  be  better  to  trust  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  the  respon- 
sible department,  to  effect  the  necessary  improvements,  rather  than 
to  unsettle  the  navy  by  appointing  an  irresponsible  commis.sion, 
who.so  recommendations  might  excite  hopes  that  could  not  be 
realised.  The  motion  was  negatived  on  division.  On  Juno  12, 
previous.  Admiral  Duncomla:  had  moved  for  the  apjshiitment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and  the  various  duties  devolving  thereon.  Being  opposed 
by  government,  the  motion  had  been  withdrawm,  but  with  the 
declared  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  mover,  to  renew  it  in  the 
following  session.  Accordingly,  on  March  1,  1861,  the  motion  was 

’ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxix.  p.  1080. 

' Oomnions  Debates,  .Tidy  17  and  10,  1855. 
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ajinin  made.  Meanwhile,  on  February  28,  a clisensaion  had  ari.sen  PrcceJi  nts 
ujxin  a scrieB  of  resolutions  in  fa\'our  of  a reform  in  the  naval 
n<lministration,  and  a reorganisation  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
whieh  were  proposed  by  Sir  J.  Elphinstone,  but,  after  a short  debate, 
were  withdrawn.  Anxious  to  conciliate  the  Ih)use  njwn  the  question, 
the  government  decided  to  agree  to  the  aj)pointmcnt  of  a committee 
on  the  Board  of  Admiralty  ; not  becau.se  they  anticipated  that  an 
enquiry  would  prove  any  great  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
Board  to  be  necessary,  but  because  it  might  ‘ possibly  detect  faults,’ 
and  ‘ prove  that  many  misconception.s  exist  with  regard  to  this 
great  branch  of  the  public  service.’ ' They  undertook,  moreover, 
to  ‘ give  every  possible  assistance,  in  order  that  the  enquiry  might 
reach  every  detail  and  brajich  of  the  Admiralty.’  • The  committee 
was  accordingly  apjjointcd.  Four  days  aftcrward.s.  Sir  J.  Eli>hin- 
stono  moved  for  the  appointment  of  another  committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  promotion  and  rctircn>ent  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Promotion 
the  pay  and  position  of  naval  officers.  This  motion  was  agreed  to 
by  a small  majority,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  government.”  the  Navy. 
But  a week  afterwards,  this  order  was  rescinded,  without  a divusion, 
nf)on  the  motion  of  Lord  Palmerston  (the  Premier),  the  House  being 
‘ fully  agreed  as  to  the  ine.\podicncy  ’ of  referring  the  question  of 
paying  the  Navy  to  a select  committee.  So  far  a.s  concerned  the 
other  portion  of  the  enquiry.  Lord  Palmerston  moved  that  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  committee  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  consider 
the  present  system  of  promotion  and  retirement  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
ami  to  report  their  opinion  thereon ; w hich  was  agreed  to.’  Tho 
committee,  however,  after  examining  a number  of  witnesses,  merely 
reported  the  evidence,  without  expressing  any  ojiinion  upon  tho 
matters  referred  to  them.*  No  motion  for  the  reapiiointment  of  tho 
committeo  was  made  in  .the  following  session,  * a circumstance 
which  has  Ijccn  generally  attributed  to  a growing  impression  tliat 
tho  administration  of  naval  afl'aii-s  had  become  more  satisfactory 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  that  no  rwlical  errors  existed  which 
called  for  the  interference  of  Parliament.s'  On  June  9,  18G3,  how- 
ever, tho  reappointment  of  the  committre  was  moved  for  ; but  being 
ojiposcd  by  government,  tho  motion  w;is  withdrawn,  on  an  arljoumed 
debate,  ujsm  Juno  24.  But  on  February  24,  18G3,  Sir  John  Hay 
moved  for  an  Address  to  the  Queen  on  the  jrosition  of  officers  of  tho 
Navy  in  respect  to  promotion  and  retirement,  declaring  the  same 
to  lie  unsatisfactory  at  present,  and  setting  forth  the  principles 

• lions.  Deb.  vol.  clxi.  pp.  1205,  • Ilaiis.  Deb.  vol.  clxv.  pp.  020- 

1207.  0.38,  120.3. 

• Ihiil  p.  1248.  ’ Ihid,  p.  030,  vol.  clxix.  p.  754, 

“ Ibid.  pp.  1458-1480.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  007.  But  see  vol.  clxix. 

' Ibid.  pp.  1885-1880.  pp.  00.3,  709.  .And  see  post,  Vol.  H. 

’ Commons  I’npcrs,  1801,  vol.  v.  c.  2,  section,  The  Ihjard  of  .Admiralty. 
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Pn’ccdcnts  upon  which  it  should  be  amended.  Lord  Palmerston  opposed  the 
motion,  assertinf'  it  to  Ix)  ‘ not  altogether  consistent  with  a proper 
regard  for  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  House  ; ’ first,  because  ‘ it 
was  a dangerous  course  for  the  House  to  as.sume  to  itself %drainis- 
trativc  functions,’  and  also  because  ‘ it  is  not  expedient  for  the 
House  to  address  the  crown  to  make  an  increa.se  in  any  department 
of  the  public  expenditure.  It  is  for  the  executive  government,  uix3u 
its  owm  responsibility,  if  it  should  see  fit  so  to  do,  to  propose  to 
Parliament  such  additions  to  that  oxi)enditure  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  and  it  is  for  this  House  to  adopt 
or  reject  them,  as  it  pleases.’  The  noble  lord,  however,  contented 
him.self  with  proj)Osing,  as  an  amendment  to  the  question,  a reso- 
lution that  this  House,  having  on  March  Id,  18t>l,  instructed  a 
select  committee  to  consider  the  present  system  of  promotion  and 
retirement  in  the  Tbiyal  Navy,  is  of  opinion  that  its  decision  should 
1)0  suspended  until  the  subject  shall  have  been  accordingly  con- 
sidered and  reported  upon  ; and  that  a select  committee  bo  appointed 
to  consider  the  said  system,  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon 
to  this  House.  Sir  John  Hay  accepted  this  alternative,  and  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  without  a division.* 

R<  ;;inipn-  On  Juno  11,  181)1,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
tiou™™*^  for  an  Address  to  the  Queen,  to  be  pleased  to  take  into  considenv- 
tion  the  position  of  certain  anny  colonels  who  had  been  promoted 
to  that  rank  for  distinguished  services  during  the  Crimean  war, 
but  whoso  case  had  teen  overlooked  in  the  framing  of  some  new 
rcgidations  in  respect  to  regimental  promotions,  ‘ whereby  their 
prospects  in  the  service  had  been  materially  injurcsl.’  This  motion 
was  agreed  to  without  a division,  the  government  having  mimitted 
that  the  claims  of  these  otiicers  had  been  unintentionally  ovorlookeil, 
and  consented  to  appoint  an  official  departmentiil  committee  to 
consider  the  same.®  This  committee  reported  against  the  claims  of 
these  officers,  and  the  government  confirmed  their  decision.  The 
question  was  still  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  govertiment  bj' 
questions  and  motions  in  the  House  of  Commons,'’  and  on  A[)ril  28, 
1803,  a motion  for  an  Address  to  the  crown  to  issue  a royal  com- 
mission for  the  further  investigation  of  the  matter  was  proposed. 
Lord  Palmerston  deprecated  the  interference  of  the  House  with 
the  detailed  management  of  the  Army,  because  that  is  no  part  of  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ‘ and  was  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  very  objectionable  results  ; ’ but  he  promised,  if  the 
motion  were  withdrawn,  that  a commission  should  be  issued.  51r. 
Disraeli  defended  the  motion  as  strictly  regular,  and  as  te'ing  no 
infringement  of  ‘ the  constitutional  practice,  entirely  recognised, 

* Hans.  Del),  vol.  clxix.  pp.  ~.')1  - of  navnl  otliccrs,  on  .luiie  .3,  1804. 

781.  Sre  a further  motion,  by  Sir  • vol.  clxiii.  pp.  0.'18  !tt4. 

L.  I’alk,  on  the  subject  of  pay,  &c.  ^ Ibid.  vol.  clxi.x.  pp.  2(!2,  11)47. 
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tliat  it  is  not  the  business  of  Parliament  to  interfere  witli  the  govern-  Preci  ileuts 
raent  of  the  Army,’  inasmuch  ns  the  proposed  proceeding  was  by  an 
Address  to  the  crown.  The  motion,  however,  was  withdi-awn,  in 
faith  of  the  promise  made  by  the  Premier.” 

On  May  15,  1803,  a motion  for  papers  relating  to  the  condition  Quarter- 
of  regimental  quartcrma.stcr8,  ‘ though  to  a certain  extent  connected 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Army,’  was  admitted  to  be  very  proj)or  for 
tho  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ‘ involving  as  it  did 
cs.sentially  a financial  question.’  '*  On  June  21,  IBGl,  an  Address  was 
agreed  to  by  tho  House  of  Commons  (with  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment) for  an  enquiry  into  tho  condition,  pay,  and  allowances,  of 
ix'gimental  quarterunistcrs. 

On  March  3,  1804,  a resolution  was  pro[>os(al  in  the  House  of  Yfomiinry 
Commons  to  declare  that  tho  discontiniuinco  of  the  ns.sembling  of  Gavalrjr 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  for  tho  customary  training,  during  the 
present  year,  was  inexpedient,  and  would  bo  detrimental  to  tho 
efficiency  of  the  force.  Tho  Assistant  Secretary  for  War  declared 
that  tho  government  Inul  Ijcon  obliged  to  take  this  step,  in  onlcr  to 
i"educo  the  Army  Estimates;  but  that  they  did  not  consider  it  wouhl 
have  tho  efl’cet  of  materially  diminishing  tho  efficiency  of  tho  force. 

Upon  division,  tho  motion  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  one.” 

But  tho  government,  having  been  cnableil  to  elVect  an  unexiK'cted 
saving  upon  the  estimate  for  the  cost  of  prosecuting  tho  war  in  New 
Zealand,  afterwards  submitted  to  the  House  a vote  for  tho  tniining 
of  the  yeomanry,  which  was  agreed  to  by  a large  majority.^ 

On  ilay  2,  1805,  a member  called  tho  attention  of  tho  Ilomse  of  Imllsn 
Commons  to  petitions  from  eertjiin  officers  of  the  late  East  India 
Company’s  army,  complaining  of  a breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  in  tho  reduction  of  that  force,  anil  its  amalgamation 
with  the  Army  of  the  Queen.  Tho  case  of  these  officers  liad  been 
already  discus.scd  in  Parliament;  iiixm  a motion  for  a committee  of 
eiKiuiry,  the  government  had  agreed  to  appoint  a royal  commission, 
wbo  hud  reported  upon  the  alleged  grievances.  Tho  government 
had  undertaken  to  redress  such  grievances  as  might  be  substan- 
tiated before  the  commissioners.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  that 
tho  result  of  their  decision  njion  the  several  matters  of  complaint 
was  regarded  by  many  ns  being  partial  and  inadequate.  Accord- 
ingly, an  Address  to  the  cnrwn  — praying  for  the  rcslross  of  all  tho 
grievances  admitted  to  exist  by  tho  commissioners,  which  had  arisen 
by  a departure  from  tho  assurances  contained  in  certain  Acts  of 
Parliament — was  projiosed  and  carried  (against  ministers)  ; tho 
Seci’otary  of  State  for  India  contending  that,  as  a whole,  tho  con- 
dition of  tho  officers  of  the  Indian  army  luul  been  considenibly 

' linns.  Deb.  vol.  clxx.  pp.  873-878.  * IlnJ.  vol.  clxxiii.  pp.  1373-1.388. 

'■  Ibul.  p.  177U.  ' Ihitl.  vol.  clxxv.  p.  45. 
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PrcfcdeniB  bcnofitccl  by  tbo  action  of  government.  On  May  9,  an  answer  was 
received  to  the  aforesaid  Addn'ss,  stating  that  dirtx-dions  should  he 
given  for  furtlier  cmiuiry  into  this  matter,  in  order  that  ‘ample 
redre.ss  ’ should  lx;  afforded  wherever  it  might  appear  to  be  necessary. 
On  May  15,  the  ca.se  of  the  officers  of  the  late  Indian  army  was  fully 
debated  in  the  House  of  Lorels,  upon  the  presentation  of  a petition 
from  an  officer  in  a Bombay  regiment.  It  was  then  stated  by  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  that,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  tho  intention  of  the  government  to 
appoint  a new  commission  to  investigate  whether  tho  grievances 
pointed  out  by  the  first  commission  ha*!,  or  ha<l  not,  been  removed.* 
On  June  29,  the  House  of  Commons  wa.s  informed  that  tho  new 
commission  had  been  a]ipointed,  and  had  commencetl  their  labours.*’ 
Their  report,  dated  September  14,  18(15,  was  laid  before  Parliament 
in  the  follo%ving  session.  On  August  6,  18G6,  Ijord  Cran bourne, 
the  Seertitary  of  State  for  India,  informed  the  House  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  new  Derby  atlministration,  for  the  remedy 
of  the  grievances  under  which  the  officers  of  the  local  army  of 
Irub'a  hwl  so  long  laboured.  Tliese  conclusions  were  afterwards 
embodied  in  two  despatches  froni  the  Secretary  of  State  to  tlio 
government  of  India,  dated  August  8,  18tlC.* 

Mortality  On  March  20,  18(16,  with  tho  consent  of  the  government,  a select 
committee  was  appointed  by  tho  House  of  Commons  ‘to  enquire 
into  the  mortality  of  the  troops  in  China,  tho  causes  which  led  to 
it,  and  into  the  conduct  of  those  departments  of  the  government 
whoso  duty  it  has  been  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  those  troops.’ 
This  was  no  party  question,  but  arose  out  of  certain  unfortunate 
occurrences,  in  regard  to  whicb  the  Under-Secretary  for  War  stated 
that  the  government,  whilst  they  were  willing  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility upon  themselves,  considered  it  more  advisable  that  the 
subject  should  l)c  investigated  by  a committee.!  This  committee 
rejxrrted,  on  July  24,  the  evidence  they  had  taken  on  tliis  subject, 
together  with  their  opinion  uixin  the  facts  before  them.  The  main 
conclusion  at  which  they  an-ived  was  to  tho  cflect  that,  during  the 
summer  of  1865,  the  troops  stationed  in  China  were  overcrowded  in 
barracks,  and  had  very  defective  hospital  accommodations,  which 
t)ecnsioned  much  sickness  and  loss  of  life.  They  acquitted  tho  War 
Department  of  blame  in  regartl  to  those  unfortunate  occurrences, 
but  recorded  their  l)clief  that  fuller  instructions  explanatory'  of  the 
views  of  the  imperial  authorities  resjrecting  the  needful  arrange- 
ments for  tho  proper  care  of  tho  troops,  ‘ so  far  from  limiting  the 


' Ilan.s.  Deb.  vol.  clxxix.  p.  2>^h  p.  207. 

On  the  same  day  the  TIou.se  of  Com-  *'  Ihi<l.  vol.  olxxx.  p.  026. 
inoiis  was  informed  of  the  intention  ‘ Commona  Papers,  IHtif),  \o.  5.‘T0. 

to  appoint  this  commission.  Ibid.  ■»  Hans,  Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  p.  647. 
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discretion  of  the  pcncml  officer  in  command,  would  have  enlightened 
and  strengthcneil  him  in  its  exercise.’ 

Tbe  militaiy  law,  as  e.xerciscd  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  and  by  virtue  of  the  annual  lilutiny  Act, 
together  with  the  Articles  of  War,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  other  branch  of  the  royal  prerf)gative 
which  invokes  the  e.xercise  of  martial  law  under  certain 
peculiar  circumstances. 

In  tlie  emergency  of  invasion  and  insurrection  or 
rebellion,  when  the  ordinary  authorities,  in  any  part  of 
the  realm,  are  unable  to  quell  disturbances,  and  enforce 
the  operation  of  law  by  means  of  the  customary  legal 
tribunals,  the  crown  is  entitled,  by  virtue  of  its  ancient 
prerogative,  to  proclaim  martial  law.  This  power  being 
invoked  either  by  the  Sovereign  or  her  representative, 
in  any  particular  district,  colony,  or  place,  within  the 
realm,  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land  are  therein  sus- 
pended for  a time.  It  is  the  undoubted  jirerogative  of 
the  crown  to  declare  a state  of  war,  and  our  common 
law  of  treason,  of  which  one  of  the  overt  acts  is  levying 
war  against  the  crown,  acknowledges  that  there  may  be 
a state  of  war  between  subjects  and  tlieir  Stivereign  ; as, 
for  e.xample,  wherever  there  is  an  armed  insurrection  or 
rebellion,  against  which  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country  ■with  such  aid  as  can  be  alTorded  by  the  militarj^ 
power,  acting  in  aid  of  and  under  the  civil  jiower ' are 
unable  to  cope.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  crown 


* Report,  p.  xii.  Commons  Papers, 
18fin,  No.  442. 

' The  legslity  of  the  emploTmont 
of  troops,  under  the  authority  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  upon  the  re- 
apon.sihility  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  tlie  Home  Department,  has  been 
sometimes  impugned,  as  being  erjui- 
valent  to  the  introduction  of  martial 
Law  and  military  government.  But 
tliis  dix'trine  has  found  no  favour 
with  tho  best  con.stitulional  authori- 
ties, and  it  is  quite  inapplicable  to  an 
nriny  which,  like  that  nl  ( irtat  Britain, 
owes  its  very  existence  to  I’arliamont, 


and  is  directly  subordinated  to  tho 
contrrd  of  the  civil  power.  It  has 
been  held,  moreover,  that,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  the  executive  govern- 
ment may  issue  a proclamation  em- 
powering tbe  military  authorities  to 
act  for  the  suppression  of  riots,  without 
waiting  for  directions  from  a civil 
magistrate.  Sc'C  I’arl.  Hist.  ix.  12U4. 
Queen’s  Regulations  and  Orders  for 
the  Army,  edit.  ItkiG,  p.  207.  I’ren- 
dergast.  Law  of  tho  Army,  p.  l.'I. 
Pinlason,  Martial  Law,  jip.  iv.  20. 
May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
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may  proclaim  martial  or  military  law,  until  the  rebellion 
is  suppressed,  and  the  ordmuiy  power  of  the  law  can  be 
peaceably  enforced. 

When  once  martial  law  has  been  proclaimed,  either  by 
the  Sovereign  or  her  representative,  an  entirely  ab.solute 
discretion  is  vested  in  the  military  autliorities  in  regard 
to  their  proceedings  for  the  restoration  of  ])eace  and 
g(K>d  order.  For  martial  law  is  a 1o.k  non  scripta,  and  ‘ is 
built  upon  no  settled  principles,  but  is  entirely  arbitrary 
m its  di.^cretion.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  be  pennitted 
in  time  of  peace,  when  the  king’s  courts  ai'c  o])cn  for 
all  persons  to  secure  justice  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land.’  Nevertheless,  even  in  time  of  peace,  martial  law 
may  be  ]>rf)claimed  and  exercised  whenever  the  ordinary 
legal  authorities  are  unable  to  maintain  the  public  peace, 
and  suj)press  violence  and  outrage ; and  it  may  be 
continued  in  force  until  the  disturbances  are  effectually 
quelled,  and  peace  and  safety  restored.'” 

But  ministers  of  the  crown,  through  whose  instru- 
mentality resort  should  be  had  under  any  circumstances 
to  martial  law,  are  responsible  to  rarliament  for  their 
conduct,  and  must  be  able  to  justify  the  necessity  for 
their  acts  under  j)enalty  of  censure,  removal  from  office, 
or  impeachment,  if  it  should  prove  upon  investigation 
that  their  proceedings  had  been  uncalled  for  or  un- 
waiTantably  severe." 

In  1805,  n ro3'al  conimis-sion  was  apjwintod  to  enquire  into  tlio 
circunistiinccs  under  wliich  martial  law  wa.s  proclaimed  bj'  Govenior 
li^-re  u[K)n  the  breaking  out  of  an  insurrection  in  tbo  island  of 
.lamnien.  In  consequence  of  the  report  of  tbi.s  commission,  Governor 
who  bad  jiroviouslj'  been  suspended,  was  removed  from  olliec, 
on  account  of  bis  having  sanctioni.'d  an  excessive  and  unjustifiable 
severity  in  tbo  supprcs.sion  of  the  insurrection ; although,  at  the 


•"  Hale,  Hist.  Common  I,aw,  p.  .14 ; 
nml  see  I’inliusin  on  Martial  I.aw. 
Ilan.'i.  Del),  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  lOfi? 

” See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.'cLxxxiv.  pp. 
ISOS,  lSU.1.  For  able  argumenta  on 
tbe  constitutional  restrictions  upon 
tlic  crown  in  ])rocluiming  martial  law, 
see  the  Law  Magazine  for  Novem- 


ber 1811],  p.  170,  on  Martini  Ij\w 
in  Austmba  ; and  articles  on  the 
.lamnien  case,  in  The  Jurist,  for 
Jiuuiary  0,  April  7,  June  !50,  July  21 
and  28,  IStMl.  And  see  tbe  evidence 
given  by  the  Attorney-General  for 
Jamaica,  in  papers  laid  before  Fnr- 
linracnt  on  the  Jamaica  case  in  18U0 
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same  time,  praise  was  awarded  to  him  for  the  skill,  j)romptitiide, 
and  vigour,  he  hail  nianii'esh'd  during  its  early  stages  ; to  the  exorcise 
of  which  qualities  its  s|>ecdy  termination  was,  in  a great  degree,  to 
be  attributed.  This  rejwrt  was  laid  before  Parliament ; and  its  con- 
clusions met  with  general  approval.® 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  prerogative  of  mercy, 
which  is  a peculiar  attrilnite  of  royalty,  and  is  vested,  by 
statute,  in  the  Sovereign  of  England.'’  All  criminal 
ofTences  are  either  against  the  queen’s  peace  or  against 
her  crown  and  dignity.  Slie  is,  therefore,  the  proper 
person  to  jirosecute  for  all  public  ofTences  and  breaches 
of  the  peace.  Hence  her  prerogative  of  pardon,  for  it 
is  reasonable  that  that  person  only  who  is  injured  should 
have  the  ]>ower  of  forgiving.  But  this,  like  every  other 
prerogative  of  the  British  crown,  is  held  in  trust  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  is  exercised  only  upon  the 
advice  of  responsible  ministers.  It  is,  moreover,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  rarliament,  which  has  more  than 
once  interfered  by  statute  to  limit  and  restrain  the  eflcchs 
of  a royal  pardon. '' 

The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  pardon  is  strictly 
confined  to  criminal  olTences,  wherein  the  crown  is  a 
prosecutor,  and  does  not  exteml  to  cases  of  jirivate 
wrong.'  Hence  rarhament  has  no  right  to  adtkess  the 
crown  for  the  relea.se  of  a prisoner  confined  in  gaol  on  a 
civil  suit,  or  for  contempt  of  court,  as  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  discharge  such  a person.  Any 
such  application  by  Parliament  would  be  invoking  the 
exerci.se  of  an  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  power,  in 
violation  of  law  and  order."  Undue  severity  in  Ciuses 
of  this  de.scription,  if  not  capable  of  being  redre.s.sed 
by  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals,  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a sjiecial  Act  of  Pai'liament.‘ 


° Ilcport  of  Jamaica  Com.  1800. 
Ilans.  lleb.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  170.3. 

■’  Stat.  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  24.  .\nd 
see  0.  .1.  Holt,  Iving  v.  Parsons,  1 
Showi'rs,  28.3. 

’ I’eter^orlf,  Abridgment,  ed.  1804, 
vol.  vi.  p.  43. 


' See  Pil'd.  Bowver,  Const.  Law, 
p.  172.  Cox,  Inst.  01.5  «. 

• Ca.se  of  .John  Thorogood,  Mirror 
of  Parlt.  18-10,  pp.  4808,  4tK)l,  40.35, 
5008.  Broom’s  Leg.Max.4tIi  ed.p.(!5. 

• See  May,  Const.  Hist,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  275-278. 
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Until  a vciy  rcct-nt  ]>ei’iocl,  all  royal  j)ardons  were 
granted  under  the  great  setd,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  compliance,  generally,  with  the  re- 
commendation of  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial, 
the  Privy  Council  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the  case. 
Occasionally  discussions  arose  on  the  question  whether 
the  crown  should  be  advisetl  to  remit  the  sentence  or 
not,  in  which  the  king  himself  took  part.  Put  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign,  this  ])ractice  has 
fallen  into  desuetude,  anil  the  administration  of  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  has  devolved  upon  the  Si>cretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  is  considered  as 
being  directly  and  solely  responsible  for  the  same."  The 
agreement  of  the  I’rivy  Council  having  become  utme- 
cessaiy,  this  body  is  no  longer  consulted;  but  the 
practice  is  now  regulated  by  the  Act  0 Geo.  IV.  c.  25, 
under  which  pardons,  whether  free  or  conditional,  nuy 
be  granted  ly  a warrant  under  the  sign-manu.al,  counter- 
signed by  a Secretaiy  of  State,  without  the  necessity  for 
a more  formal  instrument.’  Thus  the  Home  Olllce, 
which  was  originally  employed  as  a medium  of  enqnirv% 
for  the  information  of  the  Sovereign,  has  gradually  de- 
veloped into  a court  of  review  in  all  criminal  cases. 
Although  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  a court  of  mercy 
tlian  as  a court  of  appeal,  because  the  c.ases  wherein 
the  Secretary  of  State  sits  as  a court  of  review  to  re-try 
the  prisoner,  and  to  set  aside  vau'dicts,  are  exceedingly 
rare.  For  the  most  part  the  facts  of  the  trial  are  not 
re-o])encd,  there  being  seldom  any  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  verdict.  The  question  generally  is,  whether 
it  is  a fit  case  for  the  interposition  of  the  prerogative  of 
mercy  as  a matter  of  grace.  Tins  is  a question  that 
no  mere  legal  tribunal  could  decide,  and  it  is  one  that 
suitabl}'  belongs  to  the  crown,  acting  upon  the  advice 
of  a re.spon.sible  minister  to  determine.* 

” Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  l lS'l.  I’ariion. 

Jhitl.  vol.  cl.vxv.  p.  See  nn  ' I’arl.  Deb.  X.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  1 10.3. 

Riliole  in  the  AVcstrainsicr  lieviow,  * Evidence  of  8ir  Georpe  Gri'v, 
for  April  1S04,  on  the  I’rcropKtivc  of  Home  Secretarj-,  and  of  the  Itipkt 
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In  tlie  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  called  upon  to  pay  regard  to  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  aise,  as  contrasted  with  the  legal ; and  he  is  also 
obliged  to  consider,  to  some  extent,  the  popular  feeling 
in  the  community  at  large.*  The  royal  prerogative  may 
be  exercised  more  than  once  in  reference  to  the  same 
case ; thus,  where  a person  hivs  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  a capitid  crime,  and  the  punishment  has  been  com- 
muted to  one  of  penal  servitude  for  life,  the  prerogative 
may  be  subsequently  interposed  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
sentence.  But  this  is  only  done  in  cases  of  an  cxce[)tioual 
chanicter.^ 

Whenever  the  crown  is  memorialised,  through  the 
Home  Secretarj%  for  the  remission  of  a Ciipital  sentence, 
if  any  circumstiinces  are  stated  in  the  memorial  which 
ought  to  have  an  influence  upem  the  decision,  or  any  new 
facts  alleged,  apparently  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  it  is 
invariably  sent  to  the  judge,  unaccompanied  by  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  for  his  report  thereon.  Frequently  the 
llome  Secretary  and  the  judge  confer  together  upon  the 
case.  Besides  which  the  Secretary  has  always  the  benefit 
of  the  ability  and  experience  of  the  permanent  Under- 
secretary of  State,  in  addition  to  any  other  information 
he  may  require  to  assist  him  in  finally  adjudicating  upon 
the  case.  With  this  aid,  he  is  in  a })osition  to  assume 
full  and  sole  responsibility  for  the  advice  he  may  tender 
to  the  Sovereign  in  eveiy  such  insUmce ; and  although 
dissatisfaction  is  occasionally  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Home  Office  when  the  prerogative  of 
mercy  is  invoked,  the  current  of  enlightened  opinion  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present  practice.* 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ‘ British  Constitu- 
tion,’ dwells  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great  sagacity, 

linn.  S. Walpole, ex-nomeSecret*ry,  Tol.  clxxir.  pp.  802,  800. 
before  the  Capital  Punishment  Com-  > Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  40.1. 
mission,  in  1805.  Sec  Co.mmon9  • See  the  eummarv  of  the  evidence 
I’apora,  1800.  on  this  subject,  in  the  Itcport  of  the 

• Lord  Chancellor,  and  others,  in  Commi^^8ion  on  Capital  Punishment, 
debate  on  Hall’s  case,  Hans.  Deb.  in  1805,  pp.  xvii.-xix. 
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■\Vh<?n  Par* 
Liarnent 
may  inter- 

JKJSO. 


upon  the  principles  which  shoulfl  influence  the  executive 
govermnent  in  the  exercise  of  the  j)rerogative  of  pardoning 
or  commuting  the  sentences  of  criminals.  lie  sums  up  his 
obser\'ations  with  the  following  weighty  words : ‘ It  seems 
hardl}"  necessary  to  add  that  no  interference  of  parties  in- 
terested, politically  or  personally,  should  ever  be  permitted 
with  the  exercising  of  this  eminent  function  of  the  exe- 
cutive government.  Ab.solute  monarchies  offer  to  our  view 
no  more  hideous  features  than  this  gross  per\'ersion  of 
justice.  Xor  do  popular  governments  ])resent  a less 
hateful  aspect  when  they  suffer  the  interference  of  the 
multitude,  either  by  violence,  or  through  the  press,  or  the 
debate,  or  any  other  channel  in  which  clamour  can  ope- 
rate, to  defeat  the  provisions  of  the  law.’  * 

It  is  only  under  very  exceptional  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  any  interference  by  either  House  of 
rarliament  with  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  is  justi- 
fiable. It  was  said  by  Macaulay,  that  ‘ he  would  rather 
entnist  it  to  the  hands  of  the  very  worst  ministry  that 
ever  held  office  than  allow  it  to  be  exercised  under  the 
direction  of  the  very  best  House  of  Cotnmons  ; and  by 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  that  he  would  leave  this  prerogative  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive,  considering  that  it  was  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  House  to  interfere  only  ‘ if  there  be  a 
suspicion  that  justice  is  perverted  for  corrupt  puiposcs.’ ' 
But  while  dii’ect  interi'erence  with  the  discretion  of  the 
crown  in  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  is  only 
warranted  in  extreme  cases  of  manifest  injustice,  it  is 
competent  for  Parliament  to  receive  petitions  from  or  on 
behalf  of  criminals  under  sentence,  and,  if  sufficient  cause 
is  shown  to  justify  enquiry,  to  appoint  committees  for  that 
piuq)Ose.  A Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  condemned  for  seditious 
jiractices,  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciarjq  in  Scotland,  in 
1794,  jietitioned  the  House  of  Commons  complaining  of 


• Biougbnm,  Bt.  Con.  .3.30-3;!2.  '•  Hnns.  Bob.  (3)  vol.  btuiv.  p.  802. 

' Mirror  of  I’arl.  1835,  p.  1681. 
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the  illegality  aud  undue  severity  of  his  sentence.  The 
reception  of  his  petition  was  at  lii-st  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
as  being  irregular  and  unjustifiable,  but  after  an  adjourned 
debate  on  the  question,  it  was  agreed  to  without  a division.** 
Since  then  no  objection  has  been  offered  to  the  reception 
of  petitions  from  or  on  behalf  of  prisoners  complaining  of 
their  sentences,  of  their  treatment  by  the  court,  or  in  prison, 
and  praying  relief,  or  for  the  remission  of  their  sentences.* 
It  has  not  been  unusual  for  enquiries  to  be  made  of  the 
administration  in  Parliament  as  to  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  imposition  or  remission  of  sentences  imposed 
either  at  the  assizes  or  by  local  criminal  courts  having 
summary  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  afford  the  ministry  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  erroneous  impressions  in  the 
public  mind.'  But  the  government  exercise  their  own 
discretion  as  to  whether  they  deem  it  expedient  to  reply 
to  such  questions  or  not.  On  one  occasion,  an  answer 
was  refused  to  be  given  to  a question  of  this  kind,  liecuiuse 
it  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  debate ; and  bec^mse,  ‘ as  a 
general  principle,  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  unusual 
to  lay  before  the  House  the  grounds  on  which  that  dis- 
cretion proceeds  which  dictates  leniency  or  severity  on 
the  jiart  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown.’  ® 


'*  Pari.  Iliat.  vol.  xxx.  pp.  1449- 
14C1. 

' Sco  Index  to  Public  Petitions, 
House  of  Commons;  and  see  the 
proceedings  on  a motion  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  crown  for  the  removal  of 
a Btate  prisoner  from  one  place  of 
confinement  to  another,  ‘ wnere  ho 
may  not  be  subjected  to  the  treatment 
which  he  now  endures.’  Mirror  of 
Pari.  1«40,  p.  3.5;U. 

* Mirror  of  Pari.  18.%,  p.  2511  ; 
Untl  18.37-8, p.2;i9.  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
clxiii.  pp.  1-324,  1-325.  Ibid.  vol. 
cl.viv.  pp.  17.34,  1824. 

‘ Mirror  of  Pari.  IS-IO,  p.  1702. 
A similar  reply  was  given  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  .August  4,  1802, 
in  the  case  of  AV.  Ilerdman.  Hons. 
Deb.  voL  clxviii.  p.  1187.  On  March 


28,  1802,  enquiry  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Watson 
and  others,  convicted  for  a criinin'il 
offence,  as  to  whether,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  it, 
the  Home  Secretary  was  disposed  to 
recommend  the  prisoners  to  the  royal 
clemency.  It  was  replied  that  the 
new.spapcr  report  of  the  trial  was  not 
strictly  correct,  and  that  ‘ up  to  that 
time  no  petition  on  behalf  of  those 
men  had  been  received  by  the  Sec- 
retarv"  of  State.'  Ibid.  vol.  clxvi. 
p.  231,  On  April  24,  180.3,  a debate 
arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
motion  for  papers  touching  the  re- 
mission of  the  senUmco  of  Jessie 
Maclauchlau  for  the  Olasgowmurder. 
The  Home  Secretary  Sir  Oeorge  Grey 
was  willing  to  produce  the  papers, 
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Precedents 


Muir,  Pal- 
mer, and 
otliors. 


Tlie  following  precedents  may  be  adduced  to  coufirm 
and  illustrate  the  doctrine  above  set  forth. 


In  1794,  ujwn  the  conviction  of  Muir,  Fulmer,  and  otliors,  for 
seditious  practices  in  Scotland,  under  a law  peculiar  to  that  kingdom, 
and  wliich  was  more  stringent  than  the  English  law  on  the  same 
subject,  they  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years. 
Their  case  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  Whig  party,  and  Lord 
Stanhope,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  moved  for  an  Address  to  the 
king,  representing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  House  to  proceed 
at  once  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the  condemnation  and 


sentence,  and  praying  that  meanwhile  execution  of  the  sentence 
might  be  stayed.  This  motion  was  characterised  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  other  law  lords  as  being  unprecedented  and  un- 
warrantable, an  improper  interference  with  the  course  of  criminal 
justice,  and  a departure  from  the  constitutional  course  which  per- 
mitted persons  aggrieved  by  a sentence  themselves  to  petition  the 
crown  for  redress.  The  motion  was  negatived  on  division,  the 
mover  alone  voting  for  it.**  Soon  afterwards,  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Adam,  a learned  Scotch 
advocate,  who,  in  a most  elaborate  sjuiech,  attempted  to  prove  the 
illegality  of  the  trials,  and  contended  that  the  sentences  imposed  had 
been  unjustifiable  and  excessively  severe.  He  moved  for  various 
documents  in  support  of  his  allegations,  and  also  for  an  Address  to 
the  king,  in  which  he  recapitulated  his  reasons  for  regarding  the 
sentences  as  illegal  and  op])ressive,  and  prayed  that,  in  consideration 
thereof,  his  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  exercise  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  This  was 
opjK)sed  by  the  ministry,  who  maintained  the  legality  and  propriety 
of  the  sentences,  and  defended  the  conduct  of  the  judges.  On 
division  the  motions  were  negatived  by  large  majorities.* 


but  feared  that  thereby  ‘ a danger- 
ous precedent  might  be  established.' 
He  added,  that  it  would  ‘be  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  public  interest, 
if  this  House  is  to  become  a court 
of  appeal  in  criminal  cases.’  Ibid. 
vol.  clxx.  p.  0‘Jo.  The  motion  was 
withdrawn,  but  afterwards  the 
government  laid  the  papers  on  the 
table.  Commons  Papers,  ldC.1,  vol. 
xlix.  pp.  905,  271,  -lO.'!.  See  also 
Hmi.s.  Heb.  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  1270. 

'■  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  p.  12!)8. 

‘ Ibid.  pp.  1480-1570.  (.'amnions 
.Tournal.s,  vok  xlix.  pp.  .31.3-515.  In 
1840  a ease  occiured  of  a similar  de- 
scription. Messrs  Frost,  Williams, 
and  Jones,  having  been  convicted  of 


trea.son,  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. It  was  contended  by  some 
that  the  law  hud  been  strained  against 
the  prisoners,  and  that  they  were 
entitled  to  panlon,  as  an  act  of  right 
and  justice.  Accordingly  on  this 
ground,  and  irrespective  of  any  re- 
ference to  the  prerogative  of  mercy, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  moved 
to  addre.ss  the  crown  to  grant  them  a 
free  pardon.  This  view  was  declared, 
on  tlie  part  of  the  government,  to  bo 
wholly  unfounded,  and  proof  was 
adduced  of  the  legality  ol  the  sen- 
tence ; whereupon  the  motion  was 
ni'gntivcd  by  a large  majority. — 
Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  pp.  1087-1097. 
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On  July  11,  1820,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  an  Address  to  the  Pivocdcnts 
king,  for  the  liberation  of  Sir  Mana.sseh  Lopez,  then  in  prison  under  .Sir  M. 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  for  bribery  and  corruption,  L°P®*- 
at  the  suit  of  the  House  of  Commons.!  The  Home  Secretary  (Ijord 
Castlereagh)  opposed  the  motion,  saying  tliat  ‘ whether  the  law  should 
have  its  execution  was  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and 
the  responsible  servants  of  the  crown  could  not  bo  justified  in 
recommending  the  interposition  of  the  royal  mercy  upon  the  more 
suggestion  of  that  House  (ho  spoke  it  witli  perfect  respect)  any 
more  than  upon  the  application  of  the  humblest  individual  of  the 
land.’'*  After  some  discussion  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  Never- 


theless, the  strong  expre.ssion  of  feeling  in  the  House  in  favour  of 
Lopez,  on  account  of  his  atlvanced  age,  and  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances attending  liis  case,  led  to  the  mitigation  of  his  sentence,  and 
he  was  shortly  afterwartls  released,  having  been  in  custody  only 
eight  months,  insteivd  of  the  two  years  for  which  he  was  condemned.' 

On  April  13,  1829,  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  moved  in  the  House  of  Ix)nl 
Lords,  for  certain  documents  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Macdonnell,  who  had  Lieutenant 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  libel,  but  had  been  pardoned,  in  Ir^****"*'. 
the  king’s  name,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  under  circum- 
stances which,  it  was  currently  reported,  did  not  warrant  any 
abridgment  of  his  term  of  imprisonment.  The  papers  asked  for 
would  e.xplain  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  (the 
Premier)  opposed  the  motion.  Ho  stated  that  ca.ses  of  this  kind, 
thongli  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  inquisition  of  Parliament, 
ought  to  bo  least  liable  to  enquiry  by  either  House  of  any  of  the 
royal  prerogatives  ; that,  in  the  present  instance,  no  sufficient  par- 
liamentary ground  had  been  shown  to  warrant  the  House  in  de- 
parting from  its  ‘ usual  practice  and  principles  not  to  enquire  into 
the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  his  Majesty’s  prerogative.’  The  Diiko 
was  followed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself,  who  justified  his  con- 
duct towards  Mr.  Macdonnell,  alleging  that  the  matter  had  been 
thoroughly  investigated  before  the  royal  clemency  had  been  extended 
to  him.  The  motion  for  papers  was  negatived  without  a division.”* 

On  August  G,  1839,  Lord  Brougham  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Lord 
Txrrds,  some  resolutions  respecting  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  Ireland,  more  particularly  in  respect  to  the  principles  solutions, 
which  should  guide  the  exorcise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  and 
declaring  the  mode  in  which  this  prerogative  ought  to  bo  od- 


J Commons  Journals,  vol.  Ixxiv. 
p.  590. 

‘ I’ail.  Deb.  N.  8.  vol.  ii.  p.  .371. 

' Mirror  of  Purl.  1841,  p.  1894. 

" Ibid.  1829,  p.  125.5.  Hut  see 
the  case  of  tValtisr  Hall,  convicted 
of  murder  in  1812,  and  afterwards 


pardoned.  Papers  explanatory  of  the 
case  were  moved  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  granted  by  the 
government,  but  no  further  proceed- 
ings were  bad  thereon.  Pari.  Deb. 
vol.  xxiii.  pp.  407,  934. 
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Pri-ccdenU  ministered.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  government,  tlicso 
resolutions  were  agreed  to.  On  the  following  day,  Lord  John 
Russell  (the  Premier)  adverted  to  this  vote,  and  stated  that  the 
projKJscd  pmetiee  in  the  mode  of  exercising  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  which  ha*l  been  hitherto  pursued 
by  Secretaries  of  State  in  their  recommendations  to  the  crowui,  and 
from  which  it  would  bo  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  depart ; and 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  make  any  alteration  whatever.  If, 
in.stc!ul  of  resolutions,  a Bill  had  been  passed,  then  of  course  ho 
would  bo  bound  to  obey  the  law.  Meanwhile  ho  should  consider 
himself  justified  in  adhering  to  the  present  practice."  Accortbngly 
upon  an  enquiry  being  made  of  the  ministry,  at  the  next  session, 
whether  a certain  commutation  of  sentence  had  taken  place  in  con- 
formity with  principles  set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  resolutions,  they 
declined  to  give  any  answer.  At  the  same  time  it  was  observed 
that,  if  a formal  motion  were  mafic  on  the  subject,  the  government 
would  bo  prepared  to  di.scnss  the  question.” 

Chnriint  On  May  2.5,  1841,  ilr.  Duncombo  pro]X)sed  an  Address  to  the 
prisoiKis.  praying  her  to  take  into  her  merciful  consideration  the  cases 

of  all  persons  confined  in  England  and  Wales  for  political  offences  ; 
referring  six-cially  to  tho.se  misguided  men  who  had  been  led  astray 
by  Chartist  lea<lers  (now  undergoing  sentence  of  banishment),  and 
were  suffering  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Viewing  the  object  of  tho 
motion  to  be  an  attempt  to  obtain  from  tho  crown,  through  tho 
interposition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a remission  of  tho  sen- 
tences of  these  prisoners.  Sir  Robert  Peel  (although  at  tho  time  in 
Opjiosition)  strenuously  oppfjscd  it.  He  urged  that  the  considera- 
tion of  such  cases  should  be  left  ‘ exclusively  with  the  crown  ; ’ that 
the  government,  in  exercising  tho  prerogative  of  mercy,  ‘ought  not 
to  bo  influcnecd  by  any  opinion  which  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  might 
express ; ’ and  ho  as.sertcd  it  to  be  a dangerous  precedent  for  the 
House  to  ‘ fetter  the  disci'ction  and  judgment  of  tho  crown  by 
expressing  any  recommendation  on  such  subjects.’  Acting  on  this 
principle,  when  Secretary  of  State,  he  had  himself  resisted  a motion 
for  an  Address  for  tho  remission  of  tho  remaining  term  of  Mr.  Hunt’s 
impri.sonmcnt  in  Ilchester  gaol ; which  was  an  attempt  to  induce  tho 
Hou.se  to  depart  from  that  which  had  lx?en  its  unvaried  practice 
ever  since  the  Revolution,  namely,  that  nothing  but  ‘circumstances 
of  an  overwhelming  nature  should  tempt  the  House  to  interfero 
with  this  most  important  prerogative.’  p Lord  John  Russell  (tho 
Colonial  Secretary)  also  opposed  the  motion,  and  pointed  out  tho 
general  ill  ell'ects  of  such  an  interference  on  tho  part  of  tho  House, 
although  adjuilting  that  there  might  l)e  exceptional  cases.  Tho 

" Mirr.)r  of  Pari.  p.  -biWf.  f I'orl.  Ueb.  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  .34. 

» 1840,  pp.  1702,  1717. 
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motion  for  tho  Address  was  negatived  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Siwaker,  who  stated  that  he  considered  the  proposed  vote  was  an 
interforonce  with  tho  royal  prorogative.s 

Oh  March  10,  18-K),  Mr.  Duncombo  proposed  an  Address  to  tho 
Qnoen,  that  she  would  bo  graciously  pleased  to  consider  the  recent 
jHititions  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  a restoration  from  exile  of  tho 
state  prisoners  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  ; but  Macaulay,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  other  leading  statesmen,  while 
admitting  the  abstract  right  of  the  House  to  advise  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  or  any  other  prerogative,  alt  concurred  in  opposing  tho 
motion,  as  being  of  a dangerous  tendency,  and  a departure  from 
tho  rule  imposed  upon  tliem.selvos  by  tho  discretion  of  former 
Houses  of  Commons,  of  non-interference  with  tho  exercise  of  certain 
prerogatives,  which  should  be  left  to  the  unfettered  discretion  of  tho 
crown.  The  Address  was  negatived  by  a large  majority.*' 

On  June  30,  1804,  it  was  moved,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
resolve  that,  considering  tho  extent  to  which  agrarian  outrages  pre- 
vail in  certain  counties  in  Ireland,  and  tho  difficulty  which  exists 
in  obtaining  convictions  for  such  offences,  this  House  is  of  opinion 
that  the  power  of  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  remit  tho  whole 
or  a portion  of  the  sentences  of  persons  convicted  of  such  crimes 
should  be  exercised  with  greater  care  and  circumspection ; and  this 
House  observes  with  regret  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ordered  the 
relea.se  of  certain  prisoners  (therein  named)  imder  sentence  for  an 
agrarian  offence,  upon  grounds  which  appear  to  bo  insufficient.  Tho 
motion  was  opposed  by  tho  government,  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
should  induce  tho  Hou.se  to  agree  to  sueh  a motion  unless  it  could 
be  distinctly  shown  ‘ that  there  luul  been  a very  gross  want  of  dis- 
cretion in  tho  administration  of  tho  prerogative  of  mercy,  or  that 
tho  person  exercising  it  had  been  influenced  by  sumo  corrupt 
motives.’  • Tho  sense  of  tho  House  was  evidently  against  tho 
motion,  and  it  was  withdraum. 

In  1838,  however,  a case  occurred  of  sufficient  gravity  and  im- 
])ortanco  to  give  rise  to  discussions,  in  lx)th  Houses  of  Parliament, 
as  to  tho  circumstances  under  which  tho  prerogative  of  mercy  had 
been  exercised,  and  which  led  to  tho  appointment  of  a committee 
of  enquiry  by  tho  House  of  Commons.  A person  of  the  name  of 
Thom  had  been  convicted  of  perjury,  and  sentenced  to  ti-ansporta- 
tion  for  six  years.  Shortly  after  conviction,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  insane  ; he  was  thereupon  transferred  to  a lunatic  asylum. 


I’roccjcnts 
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Lieutenant 
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Thom’s 

case. 


■*  Mirror  of  Pari.  1841,  pp.  1804- 
100.1.  See  also  1830,  p.  It  15. 

' Ilaus.  Deb.  (3)  vol.  Ixxxiv.  pp. 
881-021.  See  also,  tho  case  of  the 
Dorchester  prisoners.  Mirror  of  Pari. 


1835,  p.  1608 ; and  tho  case  of  tho 
Canadian  prisoners,  Hans.  Deb.  (.3) 
vol.  Ixvi.  p.  237. 

• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  480. 
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whore  ho  remained  four  years,  when  ho  received  a free  pardon,  and 
was  discharged.  Not  long  afterwards,  his  insanity  a.ssumcd  a more 
violent  aspect,  and  he  became  concerned  in  a riot,  which  led  to 
serious  loss  of  life,  he  himself  also  being  killed.  This  sad  catas- 
troi>ho  was  brought  nnder  the  notice  of  Parliament,  and  documents 
explanatory  of  the  case  were  calletl  for  in  both  Houses.  A motion 
for  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  enquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  discharge  of  Thom  was  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  mover  commenting  severely  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (Lord  John  Rus.sell)  in  exer- 
cising the  prerogative  of  mercy  in  favour  of  such  a dangerous  cha- 
racter. His  lordship  made  a satisfactory  explanation,  hut  acquiesced, 
on  the  part  of  government,  to  the  appointment  of  a committee 
of  enquiry.*  The  committee  reported  merely  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence they  had  taken,  which  sufficed  to  acquit  the  government  of 
any  blame  in  the  transaction,  “ and  no  further  discussion  or  pro- 
cce<lings  took  place  in  the  matter. 

Tlic  next  prerogative  tvliicli  claim.s  our  attention  is  that 
which  ajipertains  to  the  king  as  tlie  fountain  of  justice, 
and  general  conservator  of  the  peace  of  tlie  realm.  So 
fitr  a.s  tlie  maintenance  of  tlie  jnihlic  peace  is  concerned, 
the  appointment  and  jurisdiction  of  officers  to  preserve 
the  same  are  princijially  regulated  by  statutes,  which 
are  administered  under  the  general  supervision  and 
responsibility  of  the  Home  Secretary.’ 

‘ By  the  fountain  of  justice,  the  law  does  not  mean  the 
author  or  original,  but  only  the  distributor.  Justice  is 
not  derived  from  the  king,  as  from  his  fi'ee  gift,  but  he  is 
the  steward  of  the  public,  to  disjiense  it  to  whom  it  is  due. 
He  is  not  the  spring,  but  the  reservoir,  from  whence  right 
and  equity  are  conducted  bj'  a thousand  channels  to  eveiy 
individual.’  It  is  an  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown 
to  erect  courts  of  judicature  ; nevertheless,  the  crown 
alone  cannot  erect  a court,  or  enalile  it  to  proceed,  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  common  law.  Thus  the  co- 


• Mirror  of  Pari.  183S,  pp.  4502, 
5117,  &c. 

“ Sosfl.  Pnpi'rs,  II.  of  C.  18.37-8. 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  3.53.  I'or  n rirciim- 
atantinl  narrative  of  the  career  of 
Thom,  (iluu  Sir  William  Courtenay, 


see  Knight's  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  viii. 
pp.  412-417. 

' Cox,  last.  592 ; ami  see  poM, 
Vol.  11.  c.  2,  On  the  Homo  Secre- 
tary's Office. 
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ojwration  of  Ru-liaraeiit  is  indispensable  to  enal)lc  tlie 
crown  to  erect  a court  of  civil  law,  a court  of  equity,  or 
a new  court  with  a new  jurisdiction.”  Moreover,  tlie 
e.xpense  attending  the  administratiou  of  justice  must 
neccs-sarily  bo  defrayed  out  of  moneys  which  have  been 
voted  by  rarliameut.  WTieii  any  new  courts ’of  justice 
are  required,  it  is  usual  to  establish  them  by  statute,  so 
that  rarliameut,  having  concurred  with  the  crown  as 
to  the  necessity  for  the  same,  jme  mondly  bound  to  ap- 
propriate the  needhd  supplies  for  their  establishment  and 
support.* 

The.  gix)at  function  of  Parliament  has  been  declared 
to  be  ‘ tlie  maintenance  of  the  law  and  the  redress  of 
grievances.’  ^ In  an  olfidal  ixqiort  from  the  pen  of 
Edmund  Burke,  that  eminent  and  philosophical  statesman 
claims  for  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament 
assembled,  that  it  is  ‘ one  of  their  principal  duties  and 
functions  to  be  observant  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to 
take  due  care  that  none  of  them,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  shall  pursue  new  courses  unknown  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  or  to  equity,  sound 
legal  policy,  or  substantial  justice.’*  The  express  power 
which  is  given  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
the  Acts  12  & 13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  and  1 Geo.  III.  c.  23  to 
addre.ss  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  judges  from  office, 
who  are  otherwise  declared  to  be  irremovable,  points  in 
like  manner  to  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  Parliament  to 
watch  the  course  of  the  administration  of  justice.*  In 
the  words  of  Sir  llobert  Peel,  Parliament  ‘ has  not  only 
the  right  to  address  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  a par- 
ticular judge,  but,  in  cases  of  misconduct,  it  luvs  the  right 


* Howyer,  Const.  Lnw,  pp.  170,  3G. 

171,  IlKJ.  • Report  on  rrtM*eoilinj,^a 

* liana.  Deb.  vol.cl.xi.  pp.  510^-312;  on  Mr.  Ha-stin^a’  Trial.  Commons 
and  aee  Siuitli’a  Pnrl.  lieuiemb.  1M(U,  Journals,  vol.  xlix.  p.  517. 

p.  18.  * Smith's  Pari.  Keiucmb.  1^00,  p. 

* 4 Inst.  S),  11.  Hot.  Pari.  1 lion.  232. 
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of  excrcisin"  a supcrintemlinjr  control  over  the  manner 
in  which  tlic)"  discharge  their  duties,  and  to  institute 
enquiries  relative  thereto.’  ^ ‘The  judges  of  the  land  act 
under  responsibility  ; and  any  misconduct  of  which  they 
may  be  gjiilty  may  be  enquired  into,  and  animadverted 
upon,  by  either  House  of  Parliament.’ ' 

But  in  the  discharge  of  these  high  inquisitorial  functions. 
Parliament  has  prescribed  for  itself  certain  constitutional 
rides  and  limitations,  to  prevent  undue  encroachment 
upon  the  independence  of  the  judicial  o!!ice,  which  is  in 
itself  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  English  liberty.  And 
it  devolves  upon  the  advisers  of  the  crown,'  as  tliose  who 
are  peculiarly  respon.sible  for  preserving  the  purity  of 
justice  inviolate,  to  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  jiarty 
influences  in  any  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  matters 
affecting  the  administration  of  the  law. 

It  is,  in  the  fn-st  place,  the  invariable  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment never  to  entertain  criminative  charges  against  any- 
one, except  upon  the  ground  of  some  distinct  and  definite 
basis.  Tlie  charges  preferred  shoidd  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  tlie  House  in  writing,  whether  it  be  in- 
tended to  proceed  by  impeachment,  by  address  for  removal 
from  office,  or  by  committee,  to  enquire  into  the  alleged 
misconduct,  in  order  to  aflbrd  full  and  sufficient  ojipor- 


'■  Hans.  Itflb.  (.3)  vol.  Ixvii.  p. 
lOOti.  Soo  the  di.scu.ssions  in  bolli 
Ilouses  of  rarliainent  in  n^ganl  to 
the  fitness  of  ('hiof  .1  nstice  Ij»!froy  to 
ciintimio  to  presidu  over  the  (hnirt  of 
Queen’s  Itench  in  Ireland,  when  over 
ninety  years  of  aj.'e.  (Ibid.  vol. 
cUxxii.  'p.  1029  ; vol.  clxxxiii.  up. 
3o.'l,  770.)  1 lis  lordship  resigned  his 

sent  on  the  bencli  very  soon  nfter- 
wanls,  when  thoDerby  ndminiatration 
took oirieo.  (Ibid.  vol. clxxxiv. p.  8d.j.) 

' Loid  Chancellor  Campbell,  I Inns. 
Deb.  vol.  clxiii.  p.  824.  See  inforninl 
dlsciiasions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  certain  expre.ssion.s  itsed  by  an 
Irish  Judge  in  open  court.  (Mirror 
of  Pari.  183.3,  pp.  392.j-;t927,  and 


Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  103.) 
Enquiry  re.speeting  tlie  language  and 
demeanour  of  a Vice  Clianeellor,  in 
open  court,  in  a recent  case.  (linns. 
Deb.  vol.  clxxii.  p.  871.)  Enquiry 
respecting  the  undue  severity  of  cer- 
tain sentences  passed  by  the  Dy. 
A ast.  J udge  of  the  M iddlesex  Se.ssi on.s. 
(Ibid.  vol.  clxxv.  p.  UXil.)  See  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May 
2S,  1800,  in  regard  to  undue  seve- 
rity alleged  to  have  bee.n  e.xerci.sed 
by  tlie  local  government  of  liombny 
toward.s  one  of  the  judges  of  tho 
Court  of  Small  Causes  therein,  whoso 
conduct  on  the  bench  had  been 
comphiined  of  by  a solicitor  of  the 
court. 
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tunity  for  the  person  complained  of  to  meet  tlie  accusa- 
tions against  liiin.'* 

It  is  also  highly  irregular  to  bring  into  discussion,  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  any  matters,  whetlier  they 
relate  to  civil  or  criminal  case.s,  which  are  undergoing 
judicial  investigation,  or  are  about  to  be  submitted  to 
to  courts  of  law ; as  it  leads  to  the  imputation  of  a desire 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.*  This 
observation  applies  with  additional  force  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  which,  being  itself  the  highest  court  of  judicature, 
should  carefully  refrain  from  prematurely  and  prejudicially 
discussing  the  merits  of  a case  that  has  been  assigned,  by 
law,  to  the  consideration  of  anotlier  tribunal.'  If,  upon 
grounds  of  public  policy,  it  should  be  e.xpedient  to  insti- 
tute a debate  on  a question  of  this  kind  ; the  House 
should  nevertheless  refrain  from  asking  for  papers  to  be 
laid  before  them,  in  any  case  that  is  waiting  for  trial  or 
undergoing  jndicial  investigation.* 

Comjdaints  to  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Conductor 
the  judicial:}’,  or  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  should  ■{“‘ifo* 
not  be  lightly  entertained.  ‘ If  there  is  a failure  in  the  ^ 

administration  of  justice,  from  whatever  cause,  alTecting  ' 

any  judge,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  may  addre.ss  the 
cnjwn,  to  remove  that  judge  from  olGce.’  ‘‘  Put  it  has 
been  weU  remarked,  by  Lord  Palmerston,  that  ‘ nothing 
could  be  more  injimious  to  the  administration  of  justice 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  take  upon  itself 


'*  Case  of  the  liishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  I8<'i2.  Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  exxii. 
pp.  460,  01.3,  04S-t)63.  Case  of 
dhief  Justice  Monahan.  Hans.  Deb. 
(II.  of  Ix)ril.s)  June  10,  11,  and  1.3, 
1801 ; and  apnin,  Jbid.  vol.  cbtxviii. 
p.  190;  and  SCO  Mr.  Wynn’s  obser- 
vations in  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  1249. 

• Mirror  of  Pari.  18.31,  pp,  2.30, 
62.3.  Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxiv.  p.  600; 
vol.  clxv.  p.  136;  vol.  clxvi.  p.  109. 
Case  of  the  seizure  of  tho ‘Alexandra,’ 

A A 


Ibid.  vol.  clxx.  p.  709.  Parliament 
ciuinot  constitutionally  entertain  mat- 
ters which  come  within  the  province 
of  a j iiry  to  determine.  Poster  and 
Finhison,  Nisi  Prius  Cases,  vol.  iii. 
p.  600,  n. 

‘ Mirror  of  Pari.  1831,  p.  623. 
ia31-2,  p.  1101. 

• Caseoftbeso-ealled'  Confederate 
Itnms.'  Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxiii.  p. 
006. 

" Secretary  Sir  0.  Grey,  ibid. 
vol.  clxxxiiL  p.  79.3. 
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the  duties  of  a court  of  review  of  the  proceedings  of  an 
ordinary  court  of  law ; ’ it  should  only  interpose  in  cases 
‘ of  such  gross  perversion  of  the  law,  either  by  intention, 
corruption,  or  iucapacitj’,  as  make  it  necessary  for  the 
House  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  it  of  advising  the 
crown  for  the  removal  of  the  judge.’ ' The  proper  pro- 
cccilings  in  such  an  extreme  case  will  claim  our  con- 
sideration in  a future  chapter. 

By  the  Act  20  Viet.  c.  29,  section  9,  the  duty  of  con- 
sidering a report  from  an  election  committee  (when  the 
House  have  ordered  the  evidence  to  be  printed)  or  from 
a royal  commission,  charging  certain  persons  with  bribery 
or  treating,  is  assigned  to  the  Attorney-General,  .who  is 
empowered,  at  his  discretion,  to  institute  the  necessary 
proceedings  against  the  offending  parties.'  In  proceedings, 
in  ca.ses  of  bribery,  and  other  misconduct  arising 
out  of  parliamentary  elections,  it  has  been  usual  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  take  the  initiative,  and  order 
the  Attomey-Gencral  to  prosecute  the  offendei's.''  When 
that  officer  is  about  himself  to  institute  a prosecution 
against  individuals  for  offences  against  the  purity  of 
election,  under  the  statute,  constitutional  usjige  has  per- 
mitted the  House  to  interpose  with  an  address  to  the 
crown,  praying  that  such  a prosecution  may  be  relin- 
quished.' But  in  other  cases,  where  there  is  ground  for 
believing,  from  investigations  of  parliamentary  a^mmittees, 
that  indictable  offences  have  been  committed,  the  initia- 
tive in  criminal  proceedings  should  be  left  to  the  execu- 
tive government."'  And  even  in  matters  arising  out  of 
parliamentary  elections,  the  House  has  no  right  ‘ to  con- 


' Ilans.  Dpt),  vnl.  cxl.p.  loOl;  and 
see  Sir  It.  Peel's  spi’oches  in  the 
ca.se  of  Baron  Smith,  Mirror  of  Pari. 
lf«4,  pp.  1.12,  312. 

> See  Hana  Deb.  voL  clxxi.  p. 
1048 ; Ibid.  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  14(i0. 

‘ See  the  principles  which  should 
povem  the  llou.se  in  orderinjr  such 
prosecutions,  as  laid  down  by  .Mr. 
Wynn,  in  Mirror  of  Pari.  1841,  pp. 


2277-2282 ; and  see  Tlans.  Deb.  vol. 
Ixiii.  pp.  8Ut-84.'l,  vol.  exxvi.  p. 
lO.")!.  Commons  Journals,  voL 
ixxxvi.  p.  779. 

‘ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clviii.  pp.  17.52- 
17.50. 

“ Case  of  the  Directors,  &c.  of  tho 
West  Hartlepool  lliirhoiir  and  Kail- 
wav  Coinpanv.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi. 
pp.'  12tM-13d2. 
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stitute  itself  into  a court  of  appeal  from  any  description 
of  judicial  authority,’  or  to  iuterfere,  by  resolution,  with 
the  coiu’se  of  judicial  ])nx;cedin(rs.“  Otherwise,  it  would 
l)e  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  had  been  encroached  upon  for  political 
j)urposes. 

Parliament,  however,  has  a right  to  demand  full  infor- 
mation upon  all  matters  affecting  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  papers  on  this  subject,  when  moved  for,  are 
usually  granted  as  a matter  of  course ; unless  the  appli- 
cation be  made  with  a view  to  an  irregular  and  unconsti- 
tutional iuterference  with  the  ordinary  course  of  law." 

But  jt  is  not  the  practice  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 
as  a general  rule,  to  ask  for  copies  of  legal  opinions  given 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to  the  executive  govern- 
vernment  (or  furnished  to  a public  corporation  ’’),  nor  is 
it  customary  for  government  to  lay  them  before  Parlia- 
ment should  they  be  applied  for.’  They  arc  considered 
confidentitd  communications.''  The  like  rule  applies  with 
respect  to  communications  between  law  officers  of  the 
cnnvii  concerning  particular  trials ; or  the  judge’s  notes 
taken  at  a trial ; ‘ or  coroners’  notes,  which,  as  they 
])artake  of  a judicial  character,  can  only  be  produced  with 
the  consent  of  the  officer  himself."  Opinions  given  by 


“ Flans.  Deb.  vol.  clviii.  p.  1752 ; 
vol.  clix.  pp.  145,  201. 

” Mirror  of  I’nrl.  laiT,  p.  2182. 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxv.  pp.  372,  64.3. 
r Mans.  Deb.  vol.  cii.  p.  1101). 

' Mirror  of  Pari.  ia30,  pp.  .387, 
1877-1S79 ; 1840,  p.  2120.  Hans. 
Deb.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  508;  Ibid.  vol.  clxi. 
. 642  i Viid.  vol.  clxix.  pp.  1.328- 
.303.  A similar  doctrine  wa.a  laid 
down  in  Dower  Canada,  aa  appears 
by  the  reply  of  hia  Kxcv.  Governor 
( Icjsford,  to  an  address  of  tbo  House 
of  Assembly,  on  Decern lx;r  11,  18.35, 
for  copies  of  legal  opinions,  wherein 
he  states  that  such  communications 
were  ‘confidential;’  and, ‘except  in 
jrcculiar  cases,  should  be  bold  sacred.’ 


‘ See  a ease  in  which,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  an  opinion 
was  presented  to  I’arliament,  the 
lawollicer  himself  acquiescing  there- 
in. Mirror  of  Pari.  1831,  p.  2111, 
and  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  49. 
It  is  not  even  usual  for  a minister  to 
state  to  the  House  the  substance  of 
an  opinion  given  by  tbo  crown  law 
officers ; though  this  may  be  done  at 
the  discretion  of  the  government 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxii.  pp.  250,  4.34. 

• Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  pp.  627, 
1007-1088.  In  another  case,  how- 
over,  copies  of  ‘judges’  notes’  wore 
ordered.  Ibid.  18,34,  p.  1243;  but 
see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  809. 

* Mirror  of  Pari.  1841,  p.  2207. 
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judges  to  the  government  on  a bill  pending  in  parliament 
ought  not  to  be  produced  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  House  in  its  legislative  capacity,  or  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  legislative  enactment." 

The  duty  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  abuses  which 
may  occur  in  the  administration  of  justice,  will  receive 
further  illustration  from  the  following  precedents. 

On  July  17, 182H,  Mr.  Ilumo  {)reseuU.'J  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a petition  complaining  of  abu.ses  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  and 
especially  of  the  misconduct  and  malversation  in  office  of  the  pre- 
siding judge.  He  went  into  a detailed  account  of  the  alleged  abuses, 
and  concluded  by  remarking  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
government  should  not  themselves  institute  an  enquiry  therein,  in 
jirefercnce  to  an  investigation  by  a committee  of  the  House.  During 
the  debate  which  ensue<l,  it  was  shown  that  the  charges  in  the 
petition  were  destitute  of  foundation,  whereupon  the  motion  that 
the  ptdition  do  lie  on  the  table  was  negatived.’^  On  the  following 
day,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  a return  of  the  amount  of  fees 
allowed  and  received  in  this  court,  dimng  certain  periods,  was 
ordered,  with  a view  to  determine  the  existence  of  certain  of  the 
abuses  attributed  to  the  officers  of  the  court.’' 

On  June  27,  1833,  a petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  inhabitants  of  two  villages  near  London,  com- 
plaining of  the  employment  of  the  Metrojxditan  Police  Force  as  spies, 
and  asking  protection  against  the  evils  resulting  from  such  a 
practice.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a sek'ct  committee,  which 
on  August  6 reported  to  the  House  three  resolutions,  declaring  that 
the  conduct  of  a certain  policeman  named  Pojtay  had  l>cen  deserving 
of  ‘ most  grave  and  decided  censure  ; ’ also,  ‘ solemnly  dejirccating 
any  approach  to  the  employment  of  spies,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  as  a pmctice  most  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  tho 
pe<Ji)le,  and  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.’* 

On  February  13,  1834,  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell  brought  before  tho 
House  of  Commons  a complaint  against  Sir  William  Smith,  one  of 
tho  b.arons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  for  ‘ neglect  of 
diity  ns  a judge,  and  for  the  introduction  of  political  topics  in  his 
charges  to  grand  juries.  In  proof  of  these  accusations,  he  quoted 
from  various  returns  on  tho  table  of  the  House,  and  from  certain  of 
tho  judge's  charges ; and  concluded  by  moving  that  a select 
committee  bo  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron 


■ Mirror  of  Pnrl.  p.  2A59.  ‘ Commons  Journals,  18.3.3,  pp. 

' Utiil.  1828,  pp.  2584-20U7.  6.37,  (>41.  Commons  Papers,  IS'W, 

' Ibid.  p.  202-3.  vol.  xiii.  p.  401. 
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Smith  in  respect  to  these  nccnsations,  which  was  agreed  to.t  On  Froci'd^nU 
February  21,  however,  it  wa.s  represented  to  the  TIonso  that  a 
})riiiia  facia  case,  suflieieut  to  jmstil'y  the  removal  of  Baron  Smith 
from  the  bench,  by  a proceeding  under  the  statute,  had  not  been 
made  out : and  that  Parliament  bad  no  constitutional  right  to  in- 
stitute an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a judge  with  any  other  view 
than  that  of  addressing  the  crown,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  for  his  removal ; else  ‘ would  the  independence  of  the 
judicial  bench  bo  a mockery,  and  the  Act  of  1 Geo.  I.  no  better  than 
waste  jjaper.’*  It  was  accordingly  moved,  that  the  order  for  the 
api>oiutinent  of  the  committee  bo  discharged ; which,  after  a long 
debate,  was  concurred  in  by  the  House. 

On  Jlarch  23,  1841,  Lord  ifahon  submitted  to  the  House  of  Hulk 
Commons  a resolution,  ‘ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  largo  systmi. 
incrca.se  in  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  permanently  confined  in 
the  hulks  of  Great  Britain,  although  sentenced  to  transjxjrtalion,  in 
pursuance  of  the  minute  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo 
Department,  dated  January  2,  1839  [which  declared,  That  convicts 
sentenced  to  seven  years’  transportation,  shall  be,  as  far  as  pniclic- 
ablc,  employed  in  the  hulks  and  dockyards  at  home  and  at  Bermuda], 
is  highly  inexpedient.’  This  resolution  was  chiefly  intended  to 
restrain  an  ‘ undue  extension  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,’  which 
nevertheless  was  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 

'The  Secretary  of  State  was  by  law  empowered,  at  his  discretion,  to 
retain  in  confinement  at  home  any  persons  who  might  be  sentenced 
to  transporbition.  But  tliis  authority  had  been  confe.ssedly  granted 
for  the  ])urj)ose  of  enabling  the  Seerctarj'  to  ‘distinguish  between 
jtfirticular  cases ; that  in  cases  of  early  youth,  of  extreme  old  age, 
or  any  other  8|)ceial  circumstances,  he  might  inflict  ira])risonmcnt 
at  homo  ujion  those  to  whose  oflences  the  law  hud  affixed  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation.’*  ilorcover,  the  hulk  system,  as  a mode  of 
secondary  punishment,  had  proved  injurious  to  the  criminal,  and 
had  been  expressly  condemned  by  a committee  of  tbe  House  of 
Ijords  in  1835.  With  a view  to  prevent  an  undue  extension  of  the 
hulk  system,  Lord  Mahon  asked  the  House  to  adopt  the  above 
resolution.  In  reply.  Lord  John  Russell  (Colonial  Secretary) 
admitted  that  the  hulk  system  was  objectionable,  but  did  not  think 
it  advisable  that  the  House  should  come  to  any  resolution  on  the 
subject;  he  therefore  moved  the  previous  question.  After  a debate, 

Ijord  Mahon  determined  to  press  his  motion,  when  it  was  carried, 
against  the  goveniment,  by  a majority  of  twenty-one.’’  A month 
afterwards.  Lord  John  Russell  intimated  that  it  was  the  intention 

' Mirror  of  Pari.  1834,  p.  123.  Beb.  vol.  clxxxii.  p.  1(136. 

• i/aV/.  p.  304;  and  see  laird  * Mirror  of  I’arl.  1841,  p.  009. 

€' helm.-' ford  8 observations  in  Hans.  * Jbiil.  p.  082. 
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of  government  to  continue,  to  a limited  extent,  the  transportation 
of  criminals  ; and  to  establish  ja'iiitentiories  for  criminals  retained 
in  this  country,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  hulks.®  It  was  sub- 
sequently stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  hulk  system  had 
been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  resolution.^ 

On  May  11,  1843,  Jlr.  Duncombe  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a petition  from  W.  Jones,  a j>risoner  in  the  Leicester 
County  Gaol,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  llaron  Gurney,  during 
his  trial  before  that  judge,  on  a charge  of  sedition,  whereby  Jones 
alleged  that  ho  had  t)een  deprived  of  an  0])portunity  of  vindicating 
his  innocence  to  the  jury.  In  such  a case  the  law  afforded  no 
remedy,  and  an  application  to  the  crown  for  a remission  of  tho 
sentence  had  been  unsuccessful.  Wherefore  Mr.  Duncombe  moved 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  to  be  pleased  to  take 
this  case  into  her  mcrcifhl  eonsideration.  In  reply,  the  Homo 
Secretarj’  (Sir  James  Graham)  showed  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
ground  for  impugning  tho  conduct  of  the  judge,  and  that  it  was 
inox|x;dient  for  the  House  to  advise  the  crown  in  regard  to  the 
exercise  of  its  prerogative  of  mercy,  ‘ unless  circumstances  strongly 
warranted  tho  adoption  of  such  a course.’  After  some  further 
debate,  tho  motion  was  withdrawn.® 

On  February  28,  185G,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a copy  of  a judgment  recently  delivered  in  an  Irish 
court  of  law,  and  papers  showing  further  proceedings  consequent 
thereupon.  The  mover  alleged  that  tho  judge  had  manifested  in- 
cai>acity  at  this  trial,  which  had  led  to  grievous  consequences  to  tho 
jiarties  interested  therein.  In  reply,  Lord  Palmerston  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  abuse  in  the  administration  of  tho  law  in  this 
ca.se,  which  could  justify  interference  on  tho  part  of  Parliament. 
Ho  stated  that  the  judgment  complained  of  had  been  confirmoil  by 
a superior  court,  and  * was  at  this  moment  the  subject  of  a judicial 
]iroceeding  pending  in  the  highest  court  of  appeal.’  The  question 
wa.s  negatived,  without  a division.^ 

The  iK)int  involved  in  the  preceding  case  had  already  licen  de- 
cided by  the  House  of  Commons  in  tho  case  of  the  Deaclcs,  in  1831. 
These  jiartios  hml  a grievance  against  a magistrate,  which  had  been 


' Mirror  of  Pari.  1841,  p.  1280. 

® Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxix.  p.  850; 
and  see  a debate  in  tlie  Iloiiso  of 
Connuons,  on  March  0,  180.8,  on 
Transportation  and  Penal  .Servitude, 
wlierein  the  manner  in  which  the 
Home  Secretary  bad  exercised  tho 
diaendion,  vested  in  him  under  cei^ 
tain  -Acts  of  Parliament,  of  p-anting 
tickets  of  leave  to  criminals  under 


sentence  , as  fully  discus.sed,  upon  a 
motion  for  an  addn>ss  to  the  crown 
to  enforce  the  existing  law  against 
criminals.  After  a lengthy  discussion, 
the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

’ Hans.  Deb.  (.8)  voL  Ixix.  pp. 
189-2(X1. 

' Ibid.  Case  of  Talbot  v.  Talbot. 
Hans.  Dob.  vol.  cxI.  pp.  1551-15C1. 
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submitted  to  tbo  examination  of  a court  of  law.  The  decision  of  precedents 
the  court  was  adverse  to  tlie  Doacles ; whereujion  they  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  in- 
vestifrato  their  complaint.  Although  both  parties  were  desirous  of 
a parliamentary  entjuiry,  the  House  refused  to  grant  the  committee, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  according  to  usage  to  enquire  into 
a matter  which  had  already  undergone  judicial  examination,  and 
could  be  submitted,  on  appeal,  to  a higher  court.* 

On  May  6,  1844,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  irith 
condemn  the  appointment  of  a certain  person  to  the  office  of  stipen-  mngis- 
diary  magistrate  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  his  having  published 
intemperate  and  extreme  opinions  upon  public  political  questions. 

This  motion  was  regarded  ns  a censure  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
for  having  mode  this  appointment,  and  upon  the  imperial  govern- 
ment for  having  acquiesced  therein.  But  the  charge  of  unfitness 
for  office  not  having  been  substantiated,  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a division. 

On  July  16,  1844,  a motion  was  made,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  copies  of  memorials  addressed  to  the  Irish  government,  recom- 
mending the  restoration  of  Mr.  Alexander  O’Driscoll  to  the  com- 
iidssion  of  the  j>eaco,  who  had  been  dismissed  therefi-om  on  account 
of  violent  and  unbecoming  conduct,  and  yet,  within  six  months 
afterwards,  had  been  reinstated.  At  first,  the  government  opposed 
this  motion,  defending  the  right  of  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  to  act 
as  ho  had  done  in  this  case  ; but  on  hearing  the  facts  elicited  in 
debate,  in  proof  of  Mr.  O’Driscoll’s  unfitness  for  office,  acquiesced 
in  tlie  motion  for  papers.  No  further  proceedings,  however,  took 
place  in  the  House  of  LoriLs,  in  reference  to  this  appointment ; but 
on  July  23,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  an 
address  to  her  Majesty,  praying  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  O’Driscoll 
from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace.  In  reply,  the  government 
admitted  that  this  subject  ‘ was  a very  proper  one  for  the  House  to 
consider ; ’ and  that  ‘ there  might  lie  circumstances  in  which  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  address  her  Majesty  to  remove 
a magistrate  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,’  but  the  Irish 
Secretary  said,  ‘ he  thought  that  when  a member  called  upon  the 
House  thus  to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  exercised 
by  its  highest  law  officer,  he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  show  that  the 
power  had  been  exorcised  either  corruptly  or  mischievously.’  After 
some  further  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived.*"  Having  soon 
afterwards  again  misconducted  himself,  further  enquiry  was  insti- 


* Mirror  of  I’arl.  18.31,  pp.  221.3, 
2.314,  2163 ; boo  also  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Hunt’s  motion  on  March  16, 
1832,  for  a committee  to  enquire 
into  the  loss  of  life  at  the  Manchester 


Riots,  in  1810  ; which,  for  a similar 
reason,  was  opposed  by  government, 
and  negntivetf. 

‘ lions.  Dob.  vol.  lixvi.  pp.  1310- 
1.320. 
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tuted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  into  Mr.  O’DriscoH's  con- 
duct, which  led  to  hi.s  final  dismi.Haal  from  the  magistracy.* 

In  1861,  a ea.so  occurred  in  reference  to  an  Irish  magistrate, 
which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  out  of  the  walls  of  Parlianient, 
and  which  strikingly  exemplifies  the  limits  of  parliamentary  inter- 
ference in  matters  affecting  legal  rights.  Mr.  Adair,  an  Irisli  land- 
lord, and  a magistrate  for  the  county  of  Donegal,  evicted  a number 
of  tenants  from  his  estate,  in  j)unislunent  for  the  murder  of  his 
steward,  being  unable  to  discover  the  jKjrjictrator  of  the  deed.  The 
attention  of  the  Irish  government  having  been  directed  to  this  high- 
handed proceeding,  a correspondence  ensued  with  Mr.  Adair,  in 
which  he  defended  the  course  he  had  pursued,  in  the  interests  of 
life  and  property,  denying  that  ho  had  done  anything  that  could  not 
1>e  justified.  The  government  remonstrated  with  him  for  what  ho 
had  done,  but  admitted  that  ho  had  not  transgres.sed  the  limits  of 
the  law,  or  exceeded  his  rights  ns  a landlord.  The  case  excited  a 
strong  feeling  of  indignation  throughout  Ireland,  and  great  sym- 
jMithy  for  the  suffering  tenantry.  During  the  progress  of  theso 
events,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  called  to  the 
subject,  on  two  occasions,  by  enquiries  of  the  ministry  as  to  whether 
they  were  cognizant  of  what  had  occurred,  and  whether  they 
intended  to  recommend  the  removal  of  Mr.  Adair  from  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace.  To  this  the  government  replied,  that  while 
they  had  not  hesitated  to  express  to  Mr.  Adair  their  disapproval  of 
his  conduct,  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  removing  him  from  the 
magistracy,  ns  he  had  not  exceeded  his  legal  rights.!  Not  satisfied 
with  this  explanation,  a motion  was  made  on  June  24,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  an  address  to  the  queen,  for  an  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Adair,  in  refei'cnce  to  these  transactions,  ‘ with  a 
view  to  consider  whether  it  is  fitting  ho  should  continue  to  hold  her 
Majesty’s  commission.’  The  government  opposed  the  motion 
(waiving  the  ‘ technical  plea  that  it  was  beyond  the  i>rovince  of  the 
House  ’)  on  the  ground  that  nothing  had  occurred  which  would 
justify  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Adair 
from  the  magistracy ; and  the  question  was  negatived.*'  A few 
days  aftciTvards  another  member  moved  to  resolve  ‘ that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  a full  and  eilicient  enquiry  should  be  instituted  into  all  the 
circumstances  attending  theso  transactions.’  Lord  Palmerston, 


' Ilaiis.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxx.  pp.  827,857, 
llOtS.  See  also  a iliscu.ssion  in  the 
I louse  of  Commons,  on  February  25, 
1846,  on  a motion  for  papers  re.- j«-ctiug 
tbe  dismissal  of  Lird  Lucan  from  the 
Commission  of  the  Pcare,  and  bis 
subsequent  n^storation  thereto,  and 
api>oiutnient  to  the  lord-lieutenancy 


of  the  county  of  Mayo.  The  govern- 
ment defended  the  conduct  of  tho 
Irish  authorities,  but  agreed  to  the 
production  of  the  papers,  that  tho 
facts  might  be  fidly  known. 

■*  Ihitl.  vol.  cl.xii.  pp.  52.‘1,  846. 

‘ Hid.  vol.  clxiii.  p.  1513. 
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however,  while  admitting  that  it  wa.s  right  to  disenas  the  matter,  in  Precedent* 
order  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  the  House  uiKin  the  case,  resisted  tho 
motion,  as  being  an  attempt  to  induce  tlie  House  to  exercise  its 
powers  in  a manner  not  justified  by  constitutional  principles.  Ho 
a.ssorted  that  ‘ it  would  Ih)  a most  dangerous  and  outrageous  abase  of 
the  power  of  tho  House  if  it  interfered  with  the  pnvate  transac- 
tions of  any  individuals,  within  tho  limits  of  their  legal  rights.  If 
they  have  done  anytliing  bej-ond  the  limits  of  the  law ; if,  from  any 
motives  whatever,  they  may  have  exceeded  their  ]iower,  the  law 
itself  will  correct  tho  evil.  Hut  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  House 
to  interfere  unless  the  government  has  had  a duty  to  perform,  and 
has  neglected  to  perform  it.’  • On  division,  tho  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a largo  majority.  Undeterred  by  this  defeat,  tho  general 
question  was  soon  afterwards  rcvivetl,  in  a different  shape.  On 
July  5,  it  was  moved  that  a committee  bo  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  certain  evictions  which  had  lately 
taken  place  in  another  part  of  Ireland.  These  evictions,  unlike 
those  at  Uerryveagh,  had  not  resulted  from  a suspicion  of  Ilibbonism, 
but  were  apparently  owing  to  religions  dissensions ; it  being 
alleged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  had  all  occurred  because  the 
tenants  refused  to  send  their  children  to  tho  Protestant  schools, 
while  by  others  this  statement  was  denied  upon  oath.  The  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  opposed  the  motion,  on  general  principles, 
without  entering  into  particulars  concerning  it.  He  remarked  that 
every  argument  that  had  Ijeen  urged  against  the  interference  of  the 
House  in  the  Denyvcngh  case,  was  still  more  a]>plicable  to  the 
present.  ‘ Such  an  enquiry  would  bo  wholly  without  profit ; it  would 
not  tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  House  ; but  it  would  make 
tho  Hou.se  for  the  first  time  usurp  the  functions  of  the  tribunals  in 
a way  that  had  undoubtedly  never  been  done  before.  Tho  powers  of 
this  House  are  without  limit  ; but  they  are  limited  by  our  own 
sense  of  discretion,  and  guided  by  the  precedents  of  former  gene- 
rations, and  I believe  that  no  precedent  can  be  produced  of  tho 
House  having  acted  in  a manner  so  contrary  to  its  functions,  and 
so  inconsistent  with  its  prudence.’  Whereupon,  without  further 
debate,  the  question  was  mgatived.™ 

On  June  20,  1862,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  Juror*, 
for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  enquire  into  certain  irregu- 
larities  concerning  jurors  at  the  last  assizes  at  Tyrone.  Tho  govern- 
ment admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  high  sheriff  had  been  blnm- 
able,  but  did  not  think  that  a sufficient  case  had  been  mode  out  to 
justify  the  propose<l  enquiry.  The  question  was  accordingly  negatived. 

Ou  June  15,  1866,  it  was  moved  to  resolve,  that  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  the  Limerick  gaol,  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Susi)cnsion 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxiv.  pp.  2-i;3-252.  " Ibid.  pp.  413-436. 
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(Ireland)  Act,  has  l>ecn  unnecos.sarily  severe  and  unconstitutional; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ;rovcrnment  to  pifvcntthe  continuance 
of  tlie  same.  After  explanations  olfcred  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  which  were  dceinod  satisfactory  by  the  House,  the  motion 
was  withdrawn." 

In  the  administration  of  ju.sticc  it  is  unavoidable  but 
that  erroneous  convictions  will  sometimes  occur,  and  that 
circumstances  afterwards  brought  to  hght  will  prove  that 
an  innocent  person  has  been  unfortunately  condemned. 
While  the  government  are  bound  to  aflbrd  everj’  facility 
to  enable  one  who  has  thus  unjustly  suffered  to  re-establish 
his  innocence,  the  principle  has  never  been  acknowledged 
that  such  persons  are  entitled  to  claim  pecuniar)^  compen- 
sation, either  i’rom  the  government  or  from  rarliamcnt. 

In  1858,  however,  a case  occurred  of  extraordinary  hardship.  A 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barber  was  convicted  of  for;jery,  and  transported  to 
Norfolk  Island,  where,  it  appears,  he  was  subjected  to  peculiar 
indignities  by  the  authorities.  It  was  afterwards  proved  that  ho 
was  wholly  innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  and  ho 
was  released,  lie  then  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  setting 
forth  his  sufl’erings,  and  soliciting  redress.  On  Juno  15,  1858,  with 
the  consent  of  the  crown,  this  petition  was  refen-cd  to  a select 
committee,  ‘ to  consider  and  report  whether  any,  and  what  steps 
should  1x3  taken  in  reference  thereto.’  The  committee  unanimou.sly 
agr(!ed  that  every  allegation  in  the  petition  was  true,  and  that  Mr. 
Barlxsr  had  endured  incredible  hardships  and  persecutions,  which 
entitled  him  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  government. 
Whereupon  a sum  of  5,0001.  was  included  in  the  estimates  ns  a 
compensation  to  this  gentleman.  Shortly  afterwards,  a change  of 
ministry  ensued  ; but  the  new  administration  retained  this  item  in 
the  estimates,  in  deference  to  the  Judgment  of  their  predecessors  in 
oflicc,  and  the  money  was  voted  by  Parliament.  This  amount,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Barber.  Ho  considered  himself  entitled  to 
a further  sum  of  3,r00/.,  ft)  indemnify  him  for  his  personal  expenses 
in  proving  his  innocence  before  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  regiiining 
his  original  position.  Accordingly,  on  June  11,  18C1,  the  member 
who  formerly  introduced  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  submitted  another  motion,  to  declare  that  the  strong 
claims  of  Mr.  Barber  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  crown, 
referred  to  in  the  aforesaid  report  of  the  committee  in  1858,  have 
not  l)con  satisfied  ; and  that  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  a recent 
]>ctition  from  himself  to  the  House  of  Commons  arc  entitled  to  the 

• Bans.  Deb.  vol.  cl.\.\xiv.  p.  4ftl. 
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consideration  of  tho  government.  Hut  tho  Home  Secretary  (Sir 
George  Grey)  opposed  tho  motion,  on  tlie  ground  that  Parliament 
was  not  bound  to  award  pecuniary  com{>eugation  to  persons  wlio 
had  been  improperly  convicted  ; and  that  it  was  only  tho  exceptional 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Barber’s  case  which  had  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  consent  to  the  grant  already  made  to  him,  and  which  was 
sufficient  to  cover  every  reasonable  demand  ho  had  against  tho 
public.  The  question  was  accordingly  negatived.® 

On  April  28,  18C3,  a petition  was  presented  to  tho  House  of  Erroneous 
Commons  by  Mr.  W.  Bowicko,  representing  the  loss  and  injury  ho  ronvjetion 
had  sustained  in  consequence  of  hav-ing  been  tried  and  convicted  of 
firing  a loaded  pistol  at  four  sheriff’s  officers,  with  intent  to  kill  or 
do  bodily  harm,  and  sentenced  to  four  years’  imprisonment.  His 
accusers  were  afterwards  found  guilty  of  having  conspired  falsely  to 
charge  Mr.  Bewicke  with  the  crime ; whereujion  he  received  tho 
queen’s  pardon.  But  meanwhile  his  property  had  become  forfeited,  • 

as  that  of  a felon,  and  had  been  sold  by  auction.  Tho  net  produce 
of  the  sale  was  afterwards  paid  over  to  him,  but  Mr,  Bewicke’s  loss 
on  tho  property  had  been  very  considerable,  and  ho  had  also  been 
at  groat  expense  in  prosecuting  and  bringing  to  justice  his  false 
accusers.  Ho  therefore  prayed  tho  House  to  grant  him  relief  and 
compensation.  On  July  21,  Mr.  H.  Berkeley  moved,  that  in  tho 
opinion  of  the  House,  the  grievances  suffered  by  Mr.  Bewicke  are 
such  as  entitle  him  to  the  consideration  of  government.  The  Homo 
Secretary  (Sir  George  Grey)  opposed  the  motion.  He  admitted 
that  it  wiui  a case  deserving  of  commiseration,  but  tho  law  provide<l 
no  means  of  indemnity,  and  it  would  be  an  injurious  precedent  to 
vote  compensation  from  tho  public  purse.  On  division,  fhe  motion 
was  negatived  by  a majority  of  two.P  On  April  2lt,  18G4,  Mr. 

Berkeley  moved  for  a committee  to  consider  of  an  address  to  tho 
queen,  praj-ing  her  to  direct  adequate  compensation  to  be  made  to 
Mr.  Bewicke  for  his  sufferings  and  losses,  and  declaring  that  tho 
House  would  make  good  tho  same.  The  Homo  Secretory  and 
Attorney-General  resisted  the  motion,  but  expressed  the  willingness 
of  government  to  agree  to  tho  appointment  of  a select  commitUH!  to 
enquire  into  tho  six;cial  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Bewicke  sustained  much  loss  by  the  sale  of  his  property  at 
auction.  After  a division,  in  favour  of  the  main  motion,  a committee 
of  enquiry  into  the  allegations  of  the  petition  presented  in  18C3  was 
appointed.  On  Juno  17,  the  committee  reported  their  opinion  that 
Mr.  Bewicke  was  not  entitled  to  any  compensation,  having  failed 
to  prove  that  there  had  been  a miscarriage  of  justice  in  his  case. 


° Hans.  Dob.  vol.  cl.\iii.  pp.  044-  v Ihid.  vol.  clxxh.  p,  117.5;  mid 
0o2.  see  Smith’s  I’arl.  Hem.  18(>3,  p.  100. 
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through  tho  default  of  tlio  persons  charged  with  tho  administration 
of  the  law.  They  also  declared  their  inability  to  accede  to  tho  ])n>- 
position,  that  persons  who  have  been  convicted  in  due  course  of  law 
by  evidence  subsequently  proved  to  bo  false  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation out  of  the  public  purse.  But  in  view  of  tho  loss  sustained 
by  tho  sale  of  his  property,  under  forfeiture,  they  ventured  to 
suggest,  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  tho  crown,  whether  tho 
full  value  of  such  property  at  tho  time  of  forfeiture  should  not  bo 
restored  to  Mr.  Bewicke,  minus  the  net  produee  of  tho  sale  already 
paid  over  to  him.*! 

The  next  brancli  of  tlie  roj^al  prerogative  to  which  our 
attention  will  be  directed  is  that  tvhich  regards  the  sove- 
reign as  the  fountain  of  honour. 

Pi  esuming  that  none  can  judge  so  well  of  the  merits 
and  services  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm  as  the  crown 
itself,  by  whom  they  are  employed,  the  law  has  entrusted 
to  the  king  tlie  sole  power  of  conferring  dignities  and 
honours,  or  otherwise  rewarding  his  faithful  servants  ; in 
confidence  that  he  will  make  use  of  the  same  in  behalf  of 
none  but  those  who  deserve  distinction  or  reward.'  But 
this  prerogative,  like  every  other  function  of  royalty,  is 
exercised  upon  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers. 

No  interference  with  this  prerogative  by  either  House 
of  rarliamcnt  should  ordinarily  take  place,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  if  it  were  understood  that  the  goodwill  and 
recommendation  of  Parliament  was  the  road  to  lionorary 
distinction,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  true  resiwnsibility  ; 
and  the  favour  of  private  members  would  be  sought  after 
instead  of  the  approbation  of  the  crown.' 

Ncvcrthcle.ss,  exceptional  cases  may  arise,  and  have 
arisen,  to  justify  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  approaching 
the  sovereign  with  their  advice  and  recommendations  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  and  on  behalf 
of  meritorious  public  servauts,  whose  claim  to  the  favour 
of  the  crown  had  been  cither  overlooked  or  disregarded. 


1 Commons  Papers,  1804,  vol.  v. 
p.  047. 


' liowycr.  Const.  I-aw,  p.  174. 

• Bans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxix.  p.  lo')2. 
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Tims,  on  Juno  3, 1845,  Mr.  Hnmo  moved  an  address  to  the  qncen, 
tliat  sIio  would  be  pleased  to  grant  such  a pension  as  she  should 
think  proper  to  the  right  hon.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  os  a reward 
for  his  eminent  public  services,  esix;cially  in  China.  The  premier 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  deprecated  the  interference  of  the  House  in  this 
matter,  and  said  it  was  a question  ‘ whether  the  House  should  make 
a precedent  of  a special  grant,  usurping  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
to  reward  public  servants.’  Considering,  however,  the  peculiarly 
exceptional  circumstances  of  tho  case,  he  stated  that  be  would  not 
oppo.se  tho  motion,  but  would  take  ujx>n  himself  to  advise  her 
Majesty  to  make  a suitable  provision  for  this  distinguished  man. 
Whereupon  tho  resolution  was  agreed  to,  ncm.  eon} 

And,  in  1857,  tho  government  having  been  tardy  in  recognising 
the  value  of  tho  public  services  of  Sir  John  M'Xeil  and  Colonel 
Tulloeh,  upon  a commission  of  enquiiy  into  the  state  of  tho  army  in 
the  Crimea,  and  having  tendered  to  them  an  inadequate  reward,  tho 
House  of  Commons  passed  an  address,  ‘ praying  that  some  especial 
mark  of  approbation  might  l«j  conferred  upon  them  ’ by  tho  crown, 
in  consideration  of  their  able  services  on  tluit  occiision.  Tho 
ministry  yielded  to  the  general  wish  of  tho  House,  did  not  oppose 
the  atldress,  and  advised  a favourable  rc])ly  to  it.“ 

On  Juno  16,  1865,  Mr.  Haubnry  Tracy  called  the  attention  of  tho 
House  to  the  dis.satisfaction  jirevailing  in  milibiry  circles,  in  regard 
to  recent  appointments  to  and  promotions  in  tho  Oi-der  of  tho  Rath, 
upon  a motion  for  a copy  of  any  regulations  altering  tho  constitii- 
tion  of  the  order.  After  a short  debate,  and  explanations  from  tho 
prime  minister  on  the  subject,  tho  motion  was  withdrawn.^ 

By  constitutional  usage,  it  is  customary,  in  the  case  of 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Common.^,  on  their  final  retire- 
ment from  the  chair,  to  address  the  crown  to  confer  upon 
them  ‘ some  signal  mark  of  royal  favour.’  This  is  re- 
sponded to,  on  tlie  part  of  the  sovereign,  by  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  and  by  a message  to  the  House 
of  Commons  recommending  that  pecuniary  provision  may 
be  made  for  the  support  of  the  digniljq’'  The  creation 


* Hans.  Dll),  vol.  Ixxx.  pp.  1.180, 
1391,  l.'iO 4.  See  also  the  ciuio  of  the 
nffic'ers,  &e.  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Navarino;  where  tho  government 
were  induced  to  allow  them  head- 
money,  at  the  urgent  appeal  of  the 
House  of  Commoii.a.  Mirror  of  I'arl. 
1834,  pp.  2258,  2.8.18.  And  tho  ca.se 
of  those  engaged  in  the  Cliinese  war, 


which  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  goTOmmeut.  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
Ixxxii.  p.  081. 

“ Itiifl.  vol.  cxliv.  pp.  22 10,  2.390. 
' Ibid.  vol.  clxxx.  p.  400;  and  aeo 
Ibid.  p.  748,  in  regard  to  the  claims 
of  certain  troops  in  India  to  tho 
Indian  mutiny  mmlal 

' l!t  hon.  C.  M.  Sutton,  Mirror  of 
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of  Peers  is  a peculiar  and  iucoiumuiiicablo  privilege  of 
the  Sovereign,  over  wliich  Parliament  has  no  control ; 
saving  that  it  must  be  exercised  upon  tlie  advice  of  re- 
sponsible ministers.* 

In  1855,  the  question  of  the  creation  by  the  crown  of 
peerages  for  life  was  elaborately  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was  not  contended  that  the  sovereign  w:w 
debarred  from  conferring  this  descrii)tion  of  honour  upon 
any  of  her  subjects,  but  merely  that,  in  conformity  to  the 
usage  and  practice  of  tlie  constitution,  since  it  has  been 
defined  and  settled  in  its  best  days — namely,  from  the 
revolution  of  1088  downwards — the  patent  creating  a 
life  peerage  did  not  entitle  the  recipient  thereof  to  sit 
and  vote  in  Parliament.’'  This  point  having  been  decided 
by  the  House  of  Ixirds,  after  an  examination  of  pre- 
cedent-s,  Lord  Wensleydale,  who  had  been  created  a 
V)aron  ‘ for  and  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,’  did 
not  attempt  to  Uxke  a seat  in  that  House ; until  shortly 
afterwards  when  he  was  created  an  hereditary  peer. 

The  usage  of  Parliament  also  permits  of  the  adoption, 
by  either  House,*  of  resolutions  of  thanks  to  officers  of 
the  army  or  navj-  and  others,  who  have  rendered  military 
service,  for  meritorious  conduct  in  their  official  eapacily. 
Various  rules  have  been  prescribed  by  precedent  in 
respect  to  votes  of  this  description.  In  the  first  place,  it 
hiis  been  customary  that  all  such  motions  should  emanate 
from  a member  of  the  administration,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  crown,  as  the  source  and  fountain  of  honour.*  This 
rule  has  not  been  without  cxce])tion,  though  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  motions  for  votes  of  thanks  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  private  members  have  rarely  been  successful. 


Pari.  1831-2,  pp.  34(17,  348(1,  .3W2. 
lU.  hnn.  C.  S.  l.efevre,  Hans.  Deb. 
vol.  cxlir.  pp.  212C.  2271,  23(X). 

* May,  Const.  Hist.  v.  1.  c.  V. 
Mirror  of  Pari.  18.30,  p.  170.5.  And 
seo  Dap'hot,  Enp.  Const,  in  Fort- 
nipbtly  liev.  Dec.  1,  18(1(1,  p.  820. 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clviii.  pp.  14.57, 
IJdO. 


• Vote.s  of  thanks  ‘ sbould  bo  pm- 
posed  in  botli  Houses,  and  with  such 
a concurrence  of  opinion  that  them 
could  l)e  no  doubt  of  their  being 
iinaniinou.oly  paasasl.’  Rt.  hon.  II. 
Disraeli,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxlix.  p.  2.52. 

* Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  3. 
Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  cxlix.  p.  2(5.5. 
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For  example,  on  June  20,  1794,  Mr.  Secretary  DunJas  having  v„tesof 
moved  a vote  of  thauk.s  to  the  officers  and  men  cngngwl  in  the  thanke. 
cx]>edition  to  Corsica,  Mr.  Sheridan  proposed  an  amendment  to 
restrict  the  same  to  certain  officers  enumerated  ; but  his  amendment 
was  rejected.*’  Again,  on  March  3,  1797,  Mr.  Keene  moved  an 
amendment  to  a proposed  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John  Jervis,  to  sub- 
stitute an  address  to  the  crown  to  confer  some  signal  mark  of  royal 
favour  upon  Sir  John  ; but  ho  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it.  On 
August  10,  1803,  however,  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  Corps,  which  was  carried  nem.  coa.” 

On  February  14,  1828,  Mr.  Hobhouse  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  officers  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Navarin ; but  the  previous 
question  being  proposed  thereon,  he  withdrew  his  motion. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Parliament  to  propose 
thanks  to  olficers,  by  name,  who  are  under  tlie  rank  of 
general  or  commodore,  or  who  are  not  in  chief  com- 
mand in  the  action  ; * but  ‘ the  several  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  privates’  engaged,  are  often 
thanked  collectively.”  After  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  mutiny,  thanks  were  voted,  collectively,  to  the 
gallant  civilians,  who  had  voluntarily  performed  milikxry 
service  on  that  occasion,  with  courage  and  self  devotion.' 

Thanks  were  also  voted,  on  December  1.5,  18.54,  to 
‘ General  Canrobert  and  the  French  army,  for  tlieir 
gallant  and  successful  co-operation  with  her  Majesty’s 
land  forces  ’ in  the  Crimean  campaign ; and  Field- 
maishal  Lord  Ilaglan  was  desired  to  convey  to  them  the 
resolution. 

It  is  usual  to  await  the  conclusion  of  operations  before 
voting  thanks  in  Parliament ; and  not  to  propose  them 
after  a brilliant  exploit,  which  has  left  the  operations  or 
the  victory  incomplete.*  And  they  are  only  voted  for 
successes,  and  could  not  therefore  be  given  to  General 


'•  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xlix.  p.  Journals.  And  see  Hans.  Deb.  (.3) 
742.  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  32J. 

' Sen  nl60  the  proceedings  on  July  ' Hans.  Deb.  (.0)  vol.  cilviii.  p. 
11,  IStHi.  827. 

'*  Peel,  in  Mirror  of  I’arl.  1841,  p.  * Peel,  Hans.  Deb.  (.3)  vol.  Ixxi, 
222.  p.  i>o3. 

' Seo  general  indices,  Commons 
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Williams  for  his  gallant  defence  of  Kars,  as  that  fortress 
was  ultimately  surrendered.*' 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  give  the  thanks  of 
rarliament  for  victories,  however  brilliant,  meritorious, 
or  complete,  unless  they  took  place  against  a power  witli 
whom  Great  Britain  was,  at  the  time,  in  a state  of  formal 
recognised  war.'  Of  late  years,  however,  and  e.'^pecially 
in  the  case  of  military  operations  in  India,  this  has  not 
been  insisted  upon.'  In  proposing  thanks  for  successes 
in  India,  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  to  coniine  the 
expression  of  the  same  to  the  military  operations  and 
arrangements,  keeping  out  of  view  the  question  of  the 
policy  and  oi'igin  of  the  war,  for  which  the  government 
are  alone  responsible.^ 

Votes  of  thanks  are  always  coTifincd  to  the  survivors  ; 
there  is  no  precedent  of  resolutions  of  apjjroval  being 
adopted  in  regal'd  to  the  conduct  of  deceased  ofllcers,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  merit.'  In  18.54,  however,  a general 
resolution  of  appreciation,  sympathy,  and  condolence, 
was  adopted  in  reference  to  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the 
Crimean  campaign.'” 

If  names  intended  to  have  been  included  in  a vote  of 
thanks  are  accidently  omitted,  or  if  errors  occur  there- 
in, they  may  be  subsequently  corrected,  on  motion  to 
that  elTect.”  Or,  the  order  may  be  discharged,  so  as  to 
admit  of  one  more  complete  being  adopted." 

In  184.3,  when  it  was  proposed  to  include  the  n.ame 
of  Sir  Ilenrj'  rottinger,  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  Cliina,  in  a vote  of  thanks  for  successful 
operations  during  the  Avar  Avith  that  country.  Sir  11.  Teel 
said,  ‘ there  is  no  instance  in  Avhich  a diplomatic  agent  of 


“ Hans.  Deb. Tol. cxli.  pp.l847, 1878. 
‘ Mirror  of  I’arl.  1828,  p.  181*. 

1 Ilans.  Deb.  (.I)  vol.  Ixxii.  pp. 
f)12,  571. 

‘ .Atirror  of  Pari.  1840,  p.  801. 
Hans.  Deb.  (3)  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  200. 

' Peel,  in  Hans,  Deb.  (.‘1)  vol. 


Ixxxiv.  p,  421. 

“ Ibid.  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  .‘120. 

" ilirror  of  Pari.  1840,  pp.  814, 
ll;{7.  Ibid.  1.841,  p.  490.  Han.s. 
Deb.  f."!)  vol.  exxxvi.  p.  424. 

” Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  pp.  1100, 
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tlic  goverument  lias  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament 
for  the  successful  completion  of  any  negotiation  however 
important,  or  of  any  treaty  however  advantageous  to 
the  interests  of  the  country ; ’ adding,  ‘ I think  it  of 
gi'cat  importance  to  adhere  in  these  matters  strictly  to 
precedents  ....  which,  I think,  have  beeu  founded 
upon  good  sense;  otherwise,  every  omission  that  we 
hapfiened  to  make  in  a vote  of  this  nature  would  imply  a 
censure.’'’  This  principle  was  afterwards  explained  and 
enforced  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  said  tliat  ‘ Parliament 
seemed  to  h.ave  systematically  avoided  votes  of  thanks  to 
negotiators,  and  most  properly,  because  a negotiator  was 
a person  acting  under  the  instructions  of  his  government. 
The  government  had  a majority  in  Parhainent,  and  a vote 
of  thanks  to  their  negotiator  was,  in  fact,  a vote  of  thanks 
to  themselves.’  ^ But,  in  the  same  year.  Lord  Brougham 
jiroposed  in  the  House  of  Lords,’’  and  Mr.  Hume  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Commons,"  a vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton, envoy-extraordinary  to  Washington,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  conducted  the  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  Sir  Bobert  I’eel, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  acquiesced  in  this  motion, 
viewing  it  as  an  exception  to  the  general  ride,  on  the 
distinct  ground  that  such  strong  censure  had  beeu  cast 
upon  Lord  Ashburton  and  the  treaty,  by  leading  public 
men,  that  it  was  due  to  his  lordship  to  Udie  the  sen.se  of 
I’arliainent  upon  his  conduct.  He  said,  moreover,  that 
unprecedented  as  the  proposed  vote  undoubtedly  was, 
many  precedents  existed  for  insisting  upon  a distinct 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  tlie  House,  in  cases 
where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a motion  of  condem- 
nation had  been  made.*  His  views,  liowcver,  as  to  ‘ the 
danger  of  establishing,  or  rather  continuing  such  a pre- 


' TIanii.  Dob.  (.T),  vol.  I.vvi.  pp.  ' Ibid.  p.  (Ul. 
572,578.  • /Airf.  p.  H5i). 

■>  Ibid.  Tol.  LxTiii.  p.  1287.  ‘ Ibid.  p.  1217. 
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cedent,’  in  other  cases,  remained  nnclianged.“  Tlie  vote 
was  agreed  to  in  Ixjth  House's.  It  was  acknowk;tlged,  in 
tlie  House  of  Lord.s,  by  L(jrd  Ashburton,  from  liis  se^at  in 
the  House.'’ 

The  granting  of  charters  to  corporations,  conferring 
upon  them  certain  exclusive  riglits,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities, i.s  also  a matter  of  i)rerogative,  and  is  exercised  by 
order  in  council.  In  fonner  times,  this  pi’crogative  wa.s 
of  very  wide  extent,  and  implied  an  ab.sohite  legislative 
power  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  by  virtue  whereof 
charters  of  liberties  were  granted  to  the  pci.iple,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ; which  were  all,  more  or  less,  in  the 
nature  of  public  laws.  ’Ihe  gi-owth  and  progress  of  our 
jioliticid  institutions,  however,  have  gradually  restrained 
the  authority  of  the  crown  in  this  particular  within 
recognised  limits,  and  now  no  charter  confening  political 
jK)wer  or  franchise  in  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies  can 
be  granted  by  the  crown,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Parliament. 

And  the  crown  cannot  create  corporations  with  powers 
which  transcend  the  law.  'riius,  it  may  not  create  a 
corporation  to  enjoy  a monopoly,  nor  with  jxiwer  to  tax 
the  rest  of  the  community.  When  a cor[>oration  is  to  be 
created  with  ])rivileges  of  this  description,  the  authority 
of  the  legislature  must  be  invoked  to  supply  the  delicieii- 
cies  of  the  royal  prerogative.’' 

Corporations  for  local  and  municipal  purposes  must  be 
created  in  the  mode  {prescribed  by  law  for  the  exercise 
of  that  {portion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  with  the 
incidents  legally  e.s.sential  to  their  nature.”  For  exain{)lc‘, 
her  Majesty  has  been  expressly  engpowered  by  sUitute, 


" llniH.  Del),  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  1241. 
Soo  «lso  lilt'll,  vol.  l.vx.x.  p.  1S87. 

' Ou  one  occanion  (teneml  IPe  I>acy 
Evans,  a member  of  the  Ilon.'^e  of 
('oninion.'’,  in  achiiowledgiiijr  the 
thanks  of  the  llouw,  from  his  stmt, 
proceeded  to  comment  at  lensrlh,  anil 
with  severity,  upon  errors  in  the 


speech  of  the  mover  of  the  vote  of 
thanks,  de.scribinj^  the  services  of 
the  army.  I Ians.  IPeb.  (.'!)  vol. 
cxxxvi.  p.  12U5. 

” llowyer,  Const.  Eaw,  p.  412. 

’ lliiil.  and  SCO  statutes  cited 
therein. 
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on  petition  of  tiic  inliabitant  liouselioldcrs,  to  grant,  with 
the  advice  oflier  privy-council,  a cliartcr  of  incorporation, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act,  to  any  town,  wlietlier  already  incorporated  or  not/ 

The  crown  has  ever  exercised,  and  still  retains,  the 
prerogative  of  incorporating  universities,  colleges,  com- 
])anics,  and  other  public  bodies,  and  of  granting  to  them, 
by  charter,  powers  and  prixulcges  not  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  the  land,'  But  public  a.ssociations  for  com- 
mercial puiposes  ordiuaril}'  require  powers  which  can 
only  be  conferred  by  legislation.  Even  long-establi.shed 
institutions,  such  as  the  Bank  of  England,  which  were 
originally  created  by  royal  charter,  have  of  late  years 
deiived  their  extraordinaiy  jirivileges,  like  other  public, 
companies,  from  Acts  of  rarliamcnt.'* 

In  lliu  clmrt(T  of  tlio  Queen’s  Uiitvcrsity  iii  Ireland  was 

siin-cndered,  anil  a new  charUjr  whieli  materially  alleixvl  tlie  con- 
stitution of  the  university,  was  (panted  liy  tlie  crown  witlimit  any 
previous  coinmunication  to  Parliament  n)xin  the  snhjeet,  and  with- 
out the  intentions  of  govcmnient  having  bticn  made  known  to  any- 
one, exee])t  tlio  memliers  of  the  senate  of  the  university.^’  In  IHtiti, 
the  govemment  decided  ujmn  the  grant  of  a suj’plemcnlal  charter, 
granting  additional  powers  to  the  Queen’s  Univeiaity,  and  also  ujion 
making  certain  alteration.s  in  the  constitution  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
in  Ireland.  Being  questioned  upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ministers  .stated  that,  whether  or  not  they  were  compelled 
by  law  to  do  so,  it  was  their  intention  to  place  clearly  iM'forc  Par- 
lianient  their  ojiinions  in  regard  to  university  education  in  Ireland, 
and  the  advice  they  should  tender  to  the  crown  in  relation  thereto. 
They  intimated  their  intention  of  raising  the  question  hy  asking 
the  House  to  vote  certain  sums  for  scholarships  to  he  opened  to  cati- 
didates  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  d’c.  in  order  that  the  House  might 
have  an  opi)ortunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  upon  the  ]iro|s)sed 


' f)  and  U Will.  lA’.  c.  70,  § 141  ; 
1 Viet.  c.  78,  § 4i).  And  sec  Bowver, 
.-Hin  n. 

• See  the  proceedings  in  the  IIou.se 
of  Commons  in  reference  to  the 
granting  of  a roval  charter  of  incor- 
))oralion  to  the  l.niversity  of  hondon. 
Slirror  of  I’arl.  18.'W,  pp.  1H42,  2740. 
Also  the  debate  upon  a resolution 


moved  on  July  0,  180.0,  to  declare 
that  the  royal  commission  of  Iho 
Oreat  Exhibition  of  1851  (whieh 
had  been  createil  hy  royal  cliarlera 
that  were  reeogni.sed  by  an  .Act  of 
Parliament)  should  be  determined. 
Hans.  Beb.  vol.  clxxii.  up.  254-2(19. 

• Knight’s  I’olitieal  Uyclop.  ii.  4il4. 

* Hans.  Bob.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  801. 
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Queen’s  mcnsnrcs  of  university  reform.'  Ultimately,  however,  the  povom- 
t’liiversity,  jjicut  took  a ditfereiit  course.  Ilaviiip  given  full  puhlicity  to  their  in- 
“ teiition  in  regard  to  the  Queen’s  University,  and  noohjeetion  having 
been  made  to  the  same  by  either  House  of  Parliament,  they  proceeded 
to  issue  a supplemental  charter,  to  enable  the  senate  of  the  Queen’s 
University  to  confer  degrees  upon  iill  persons  who  might  pass  their 
examinations  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their  eilucation.  Hut 
ns  certain  difficulties  ha<l  arisen  in  obtaiidng  the  consent  of  the 
existing  coqioration  to  the.se  changes,  the  government  announced 
their  intention  of  submitting  a Hill  to  Parliament  to  give  effect  to 
the  reforms  proposed  in  the  management  of  this  institution.**  At 
this  juncture  the  Uussell  administration  resigned  on  account  of  a 
defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Reform  Hill.  Hut  two 
days  after  they  had  decided  upon  their  resignation  of  office  a war- 
rant was  issued  directing  the  Great  Seal  to  be  affixed  to  the  new 
charter;  and  a week  afterwards  a tpicen’s  letter  was  issned, 
apjxjinting  six  additional  mcmWrs  to  the  university  senate, 
nppai-ently  in  order  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  the  charter  by  that 
body.  The  university  senate,  however,  jiostponed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  new  charter  until  a future  day,  in  order  that  exjdanatidns 
might  bo  elicited  from  the  late  ministers  in  regard  to  their  proceed- 
ings in  the  matter.  The  decision  of  the  senate  was  arrived  at  upon 
the  motion  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  AI.P.,  who  w'as  a member  of  that  Ixsly. 
As  soon  as  the  House  of  Commons  reassembled  for  business,  after 
the  appointment  of  the  new  ministry.  Sir  R.  Peel  gave  notice  of  an 
cmpiiry  to  las  made  of  the  late  government  in  respect  to  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  their  promise  to  affiml  the  House  an  opportunity  of 
challenging  the  policy  of  the  government  concerning  univ'ersity 
eilucation  in  Ireland,  before  the  crown  had  committed  any  formal 
act  on  the  subject.'  Accordingly,  on  July  1C,  Sir  R.  Peel  called 
the  atUmtion  of  the  House  to  the  circumstances  umler  which  the  new 
charter  ha<l  Iwcn  issued,  and  intimated  that  if  a .satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  their  conduct  were  not  given  by  ministers,  he  should  move 
an  address  praying  the  crorni  to  annul  the  charter.  In  reply,  it  was 
contended  by  Sir  G.  Grej',  Mr.  •Fortescue,  and  Jfr.  Gladstone  (mem- 
IxTS  of  the  late  govcniment)  that  ministers  had  duly  informed 
Parliament  of  their  policy  and  intentions  in  this  matter,  their  object 
being,  not  to  assoeiah*  Parliament  beforehand  in  the  responsibility 
of  any  measures  which  might  be  taken,  but  to  affortl  to  the  House 
such  information  as  should  enalile  it,  if  so  minded,  to  prevent  them. 
The  now  Attorney- General  (Sir  H.  Cairns)  acquitted  the  ex-minis- 
ters of  any  inUaitiou  to  deceive  the  House  in  this  matter,  but  was 
nevertheless  of  ojiinion  that  the  House  had  Ijcen  thrown  off  its 

• Han.'*.  Del),  vol.  clxxxi.  pp.  811,  ^ Ihid.  vol.  clxxxiv.  pp.  720,  8C1. 

W7.  • Ibid.  p.  75o. 
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guard  by  language  calculated  to  mislead.  He  also  contended  that 
the  late  ministcra  had  no  right  to  issue  the  cliarter  and  appoint 
the  new  members  of  senate  after  they  had  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions, and  when  their  functions  were  actually  ‘ in  abeyance.’  The 
new  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  (Mr.  Disraeli)  concluded  the  debate  by 
remarking  that  the  whole  question  of  Irish  education  should  bo 
seriously  considered  by  government,  and  their  policy  thereon  com- 
municated to  Parliament  upon  a fitting  opjjortunity/ 

The  crown,  besides  being  the  fountain  of  dignity  and 
honours,  is  likewise  entrusted  by  the  constitution  with 
the  sole  power  of  creating  such  offices,  for  carrjdng  on 
the  public  service,  or  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the 
state,  as  may  be  required.  It  has  also,  by  virtue  of  the 
prerogative,  a right  to  make  choice  of  all  persons  to  be 
appointed  to  fill  places  of  trust  and  emolument  under  the 
crown ; to  determine  the  amount  of  remunei'ation  to 
which  they  shall  be  respectively  entitled  ; and  to  dismiss 
them  from  offiice,  according  to  its  dLscretion. 

Every  office  and  employment  in  the  public  seiwice 
derives  its  authority  cither  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
crown  ; and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  accounted  honour- 
able, because  implying  a superiority  of  abilities ; and 
being  fdways  presumed  to  be  filled  by  the  person  best 
cpuilified  for  the  same.  Offices  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  because  the  law  supposes  that  no  one  can  be  so 
good  a judge  of  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  public 
officem  as  the  sovereign  by  whom  they  are  employed.’' 

As  the  king  may  create  new  titles,  so  may  he  create 
new  offices,  but  with  this  restriction,  that  he  cannot 
create  new  offices  with  new  fees  anne.xed  to  them,  nor 
annex  new  fees  to  old  offices ; for  this  would  be  a tax 
upon  the  people,  which  cannot  be  imposed  but  by  Act 
of  I’arliament'*  Neither  may  the  crown  grant  ancient 


' Thid.  p.  1)2,  &C.  The  siipplo- 
meutal  charter  wa-s  accepted  by  the 
wnatc  of  the  uniceraity,  by  a vote 
of  II  to  0,  on  Octoljer  <i,  IStX),  the 
six  new  members  all  voting  in  the 
majority.  But  a few  days  later,  the 


convocation  of  the  iinivcr.sity  resol- 
ved that  its  acceptance  was  inexp<!- 
dient. 

* Bowyer,  Const.  Law,  14". 

'■  2 lust.  633.  Com.  Big.  Preroti. 
I).  3. 
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offices  in  otlier  manner  and  fomi  than  has  been  usual, 
unless  with  consent  of  Parliament ; ‘ nor  create  an  office 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  or  prejudicial  to 
the  subject,  though  without  fees.^  Neither  can  a judicial 
office  be  granted  for  a teian  of  years,  or  in  reversion. 
Ministerial  offices,  however,  are  not  subject  to  this  rule.'‘ 
In  former  times,  and  even  so  recently  as  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  patronage  of  the  crown  was  oftentimes 
shamefully  abused.  Persons  were  appointed  to  places  of 
trust  and  emolument,  or  removed  therefrom,  on  mere 
political  ground.s,  and  in  furtherance  of  political  intrigues. 
Even  j)ersons  holding  non-political  offices,  such  as  lord- 
lieutenants  of  counties,  or  having  commissions  in  the 
armj'  and  navy,  were  not  unfiecjuently  dismissed  by 
order  of  the  king,  for  votes  given  in  Parliament.'  Sine- 
cure offices,  gifts  of  places  in  reversion,  and  secret  pensions 
for  jiolitical  services  to  the  court  were  multiplied;  and  the 
illegitimate  influence  of  the  crown  was  thereby  greatly 
increa.sed.  But  chiefly  through  the  patriotic  labours  of 
Edmund  Burke,  in  the  cause  of  economic  reform,  these 
evils  were  exposed  and  remedied.  Acts  of  I’arliament 
were  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
to  abolish  sinecures,  to  regulate  the  grant  of  offices,  and 
to  refonn  abuses  connected  therewith.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  a marked  improvement 
has  tiiken  place  in  the  practice  of  governments,  and  in 
the  tone  of  public  opinion,  respecting  the  distribution  of 
patronage.  No  minister  would  now  venture  to  incur  the 


' Cliiffv,  Prero;;.  PI. 
i /W.PI.  Bowyor,  17.5. 

‘ Com.  Dig.  Offii'ir,  B.  7. 

' See  May,  Const.  Hist.  i.  24,  20, 
40, 40.  See'  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  March  0,  1780,  for  an 
address  to  tlie  hing,  to  l>c  infonned 
‘ by  whose  advice  the  Marquis  of 
Carmarthen  and  the  Earl  of  I’em- 
broke  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  lord-lieutenant,  by  reason 
of  their  con<luct  in  Parliament.’  The 


motion  was  opposed  bv  the  ministry, 
ns  intrenching  upon  the  king's  pre- 
rogative of  chixising  his  own  servants, 
and  was  negatived.  And  see  the 
case  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  was 
removed  from  the  lord-lieutenancy 
of  Yorkshire,  for  taking  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  a political  meeting 
against  the  government,  at  a time  of 
great  political  e.vcitement.  Edin. 
Iteview,  vol.  cix.  p.  I8(j. 
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responsibility  of  abusing  tbe  prerogative,  in  the  choice 
and  dismissal  of  servants  of  the  crown,  by  such  acts  as 
were  committed  with  impunity  less  than  a century  ago. 
Public  opinion  has  gradually  brought  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  of  administration  under  the  control  of  cer- 
tain rules,  ■which,  though  for  the  most  ]>art  enforced  by 
no  -w-ritten  law,  are  yet  practie^dly  acknowledged  by  the 
government,  and  have  put  an  end  to  many  abuses.™ 

The  most  important  rule  of  modern  times,  in  regard  to 
the  civil  servants  of  the  crown,  is  that  whereby  they 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes — political  and  non- 
political ; the  former  consisting  of  cabinet  ministers  and 
other  members  of  the  administration,  and  the  latter  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  civil  service.  The  principle 
upon  which  this  division  is  made,  is  that  certain  oflicer.s 
have  duties  to  perform  of  a decidedlj’  political  character, 
or  are  otherwise  so  intimately  connected  with  the  person 
of  the  sovereign  as  to  aflbrd  peculiar  facilities  for  in- 
fluencing the  royal  mind.  All  such  functionaries,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  .seats  in  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.,  and  are  required  to  co-operate  with  their 
colleagues  in  office  in  furthering  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. And  they  necessarily  relinqui.sh  their  offices  upon 
a change  of  ministry." 

The  non-political  servants  of  the  crown  may  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  ineligible  to  a seat  in  Parliament." 
They  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons  by  express  statutes;’’  but  even  ■where 
there  is  no  positive  prohibition,  the  fact  of  a person 
holding  a permanent  official  appointment  under  the 
crown  operates  as  an  indirect  disqualification  for  political 
life,  inasmuch  as  evciy  succe.ssive  ministry  in  England 
is  formed  upon  party  principles,  and  ‘ no  administration 


*"  Grey^  Purl.  Govt,  now  ed-  2*^5.  “ Si:e  Pawre  on  tho  Civil  Rorvioo, 

" Seo ' furtber  on  these  ]»int8,  Commons  Papers,  Tol.  xx. 

vol.  ii.  c.  2j  * On  the  Cabinet  p.  400. 

Council.*  p See  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 
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could  act  with  colleagues  who  were  members  of  the 
House,  unless  they  were  willing  to  act  as  members  of  the 
same  party.’  ’ Their  exclusion  from  the  political  arena 
is  the  price  they  pay  for  their  tenure  of  office,  being 
virtually  that  of  good  behaviour.  For  whether  they 
■were  originally  appointed  for  political  reasons,  or  other- 
wise, nevertheless,  ‘ as  a general  rule,  the  civil  servants 
who  do  not  sit  in  Parliament,  hold  their  offices  technically 
and  legally  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  but  are  in 
practice  considered  as  having  a right  to  remain  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  them,  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
discharge  their  functions  properly.  This  principle  is  so 
universally  recognised,  that  the  dismissal  of  a person 
liolding  a permanent  office  is  never  heard  of  now,  except 
for  misconduct.’ ' 

‘ The  distinct  line  drawn  between  permanent  and  po- 
litical o(ficc.s,  together  with  the  c<jmplete  establishment  of 
the  practice  of  regarding  the  former  as  held  during  good 
behaviour,  has  diminished  the  evils  incidental  to  changes 
of  administration.’  ‘ By  allowing  these  transfers  to  aflect 
oidy  a comparatively  small  number  of  high  office.s,  and 
by  retaining  the  great  majority  of  the  public  servants 
pennanently  in  their  situations,  the  experience  and  tra- 
ditional knowledge  they  possess  of  the  business  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  state  are  rendered  still  avail- 
able for  the  conduct  of  affairs.’  ’ 

Contrast  this  picture  with  the  results  of  the  system 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States  of  America,  wliere 
some  thousands  of  offices  are  periodically  transferred  from 


ilcport  on  Boftrd  of  Admiralty, 
ISCl,  p.  4X  Spo  the  case  of  the 
dismisioil  of  Earl  Howe,  in  Irdll,  from 
the  ollico  of  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
Queen  .-Vdelaide,  on  account  of  hi» 
having  voted  against  the  Reform 
Rill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Eiujiiiry 
having  Ven  made  of  the  ministry 
n'specting  this  act,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  it  would 
ho  contrary  to  his  duty  as  a minister 


of  the  crown  to  give  any  reason  for 
the  exercire  of  his  Slajesty’s  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  dismi.ssing 
anv  of  hi.s  servants.  Mirror  of  I’arl. 
ISn,  p.  .1127. 

' Grey,  I’arl.  Govt,  new  ed.  287. 
And  see  Papers  on  reorg-anisation  of 
Civil  Service.  Commons  I’aiiers, 
IS-ld-S,  Tol.  XX.  p.  111.1. 

• Grey,  Pari.  Govt  now  ed.  288, 
280.  ■ 
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the  adherents  of  one  party  to  that  of  another,  upon  the 
accession  of  every  new  pre.sident ! This  practice  lia.s  had 
a most  pernicious  inliuence  u[)on  the  public  welfare  in 
that  countr}^  On  the  part  of  the  employes  tliemselves, 
it  lias  encouraged  every  species  of  political  profligacy, 
diminished  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and 
fostered  a careless  indifference  to  the  obligations  of  office, 
whilst  its  emoluments  are  greedily  sought  for,  and  too 
often  fraudulently  increased.  It  has  deprived  the  state  of 
the  services  of  men  of  character  and  qualifications,  hin- 
dered the  progress  of  departmental  improvement,  and 
compelled  every  successive  batch  of  ernployh  to  acquire 
the  merest  rudiments  of  official  routine,  when  they  should 
be  profiting  by  the  traditions  and  experience  of  office  to 
bring  their  several  departments  into  the  highest  possible 
condition  of  efficiency.  The  demoralising  effects  of  this 
system  upon  the  whole  community  are  beginning  to 
attract  serious  attention,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
respectable  organs  of  public  opinion  in  America  has 
announced  that  a vital  change  in  this  particular  has 
become  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  republican 
institutions.  After  pointing  out  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  evil,  at  the  present  time,  the  writer  urges  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  usage  of  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  office-holders,  declaring  that  ‘ we  must  have  a general 
rule  for  the  selection  of  employes ; their  tenure  of  office 
must  be  made  dependent  on  their  good  behaviour  ; there 
must  be  promotion  as  a reward  for  fidelit)"  and  ability, 
and  pen-sions  as  a refuge  for  old  age.  In  other  words, 
some  inducement  must  be  held  out  to  honest  and  com- 
petent men  to  enter  the  public  service,  to  remain  in  it, 
and  behave  well  in  it.’‘  This  is  a striking  testimony  to 
the  .superior  advantages  of  the  British  system. 

The  principle  which  regulates  the  choice  of  persons  to 


Erils 
of  tho 
Amerip-.m 
systini,  of 
fmiucnt 
chan^i*  of 
€7nptoi/cs. 


• North  American  Review,  July  system,  Orey,  Pari.  Govt,  new  ed. 
18(i.o,  pp.  122-124.  See,  also,  in  re-  pp.  ICo,  2t)l. 
gard  to  tho  working  of  tho  American 
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fill  politiral  offices  under  the  British  crown,  will  be  ex- 
plained in  another  part  of  this  treatise."  It  is,  more- 
over, immaterial  to  our  present  enquiry.  In  selecting 
individuals  to  fill  subordinate  places  of  honour  and 
emolument,  a great  responsibility  devoh’cs  iqion  the 
existing  administration.  Public  opinion  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  prostitution  of  offices  for  political  .services 
that  so  often  di.'<graced  our  history  in  former  times.  It 
is  now  an  admitted  necessity,  that  every  one  appointed  to 
an  office  of  trust,  however  small,  should  be  qualified  for 
his  post,  otherwise  the  choice  will  bring  discredit  upon 
the  government,  and  maj’  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  public 
confidence  and  jrarliaraentar)’  support  from  tho.se  who  are 
accountable  for  the  same.  But  so  long  as  this  principle 
is  not  lost  sight  of,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  jirivilege 
of  an  administration  to  give  the  preference,  in  iqipoint- 
nieiits  to  oflice,  to  tlieir  political  friends  and  .suj>[)orters ; 
for  among  the  powers  tliat  are  required  to  enable  a 
government  to  perform  its  functions  witli  efliciency,  tliere 
are  few  more  e.ssential  than  that  of  reward.'  ‘ The 
patronage  of  the  crown,’  says  May,’  ‘ has  ever  been  used 
to  promote  the  intere.sts  and  consolidate  the  strength  of 
that  jiarty  in  wliich  its  di.stribution  happened  to  be  vested.’ 
It  is  true  that  tlie  offer  of  place.s,  as  a corrupt  inducement 
to  vote  at  elections,  has  long  been  recognised  by  the 
legi.slature  as  an  insidious  form  of  bribery.*  But  while 
carefully  avoiding  the  committal  of  any  offence  against 
the  law,  the  patronage  of  the  crown  within  certain  limits 
— to  bo  presently  noticed — has  been  systematically, 
though  not  invariably,^  distributed  by  the  ministiy  of 


" See  vol,  ii.  c.  1. 

’ (irey.  Pari.  Oo%-t,  p.  ,311.  Row- 
land’a  Knjr.  Const.  4.37. 

* Const.  Hist.  Tol.  ii.  p.  91. 

• 2 Goo.  II.  c.  24 ; 49  Geo.  III.  c. 
1 l.S,  &c.  Rogers  on  ElecUon.s,  .310- 
:J47. 

r Son  the  exceptions  hereinafter 
noticed.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  I-larl  of  .Shelburne  (formerly 


prime  minister),  a stanch  Whig,  ac- 
cepted the  .Mar<]uisate  of  Ijmsdowno 
from  the  hanil.s  of  Mr.  Pitt : continu- 
ing in  opposition,  notwithstanding ; 
though  ne  took  but  little  part  in 
jwditics  after  his  relin'ment  from 
office.  (I'ldin.  Rev.  vol.  xci.x.  p.  42.) 
And  in  Aovemher  1858,  during  the 
Derby  administration,  the  Right. 
Hon.  W.  K.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  was 
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the  day,  ‘ as  a means  of  rewarding  past  political  service, 
and  of  ensuring  future  support.  The  greater  part  of 
all  local  patrouage  has  been  dispensed  [by  the  secretary 
to  the  treasury]  through  the  hands  of  members  of 
Parliament,  supporting  tlie  ministers  of  the  day.  They 
have  claimed  and  received  it  as  their  right ; and  have 
distributed  it,  avowedly,  to  strengthen  their  political 
connection.”  Very  recently,  on  May  24,  1860,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (Lord  Carlisle)  was  called  upon  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  defend  an  api)ointment  he  had 
made  to  a lieutenancy  in  an  Irish  county.  While  vindiai- 
ting  the  propriety  of  his  choice,  he  admitted  that  if  he 
had  had  recourse  to  persons  diflering  in  political  senti- 
ment from  the  government,  he  might  have  found  one  or 
two  pei-sons  more  eligible  for  the  post ; but,  he  adtled, 
‘ I think  it  due  to  those  who  concur  in  political  opinion 
with  her  Majesty’s  government,  whenever  I have  to 
a.ssign  sUitions  of  honour  and  distinction,  unless  there  is 
some  strong  reason  to  the  contrary,  to  give  the  preference 
to  those  who  entertain  the  opinions  and  support  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  I myself  owe  the  position  I hold,  and 
the  power  I possess  of  dealing  with  such  matters  at  all.' 
‘This,’  he  continued,  ‘has  been  the  general  practice  in  this 
country ; ’ in  {)roof  of  which  assertion  he  cited  several 
notable  examples.*  On  June  26  following  it  Avas  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve  that  ‘ fitne.ss  has  not 
been  primarily  considered  in  certain  appointments  made 
by  the  Tx)i\l-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; ’ but  it  being  conclu- 
sively shown  that  this  charge  was  Avholly  destitute  of  foun- 
dation, the  motion  Avas  negatived  Avithout  a division. 


appointed  Lord  Hijrh  Commiwtioner 
I'lxtriiordinary  to  the  Ionian  lalanda, 
from  a sense  of  hia  pceuliar  litness 
for  the  post,  and  notwithstanding  his 
Ving  a leading  member  of  the  Op- 
po.sition. 

• .And  see  IIau.s.  Deb.  vol.  clxxii. 

?.  O.AI.  Karl  Grey,  in  hia  essay  on 
’arl.  Govt,  new’ed.  p.  points 
out  the  tendency  to  encourage  cor- 


ruption, and  especially  that  kind  of 
corruption  which  consists  in  tho 
misuse  of  patronage  as  ‘ inherent  in 
tho  system  of  jiarliamentarv  govern- 
ment.’ For  further  particulars  os  to 
the  usage  of  ministries  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  tho  patronage  of  the  Crown, 
see  vol.  ii.  c.  2.  On  the  odico  of 
Frimo  Alinister. 

• llims.  Deb.  vol.  clviii.  pp.  1044—10. 
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We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  exceptions  to  tliis  jirac- 
tice,  wliicli  are  botli  numerous  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  in  tlie  disposal  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jiatronage  of  the  crown,  it  is  not  the  rule  that  it  should 
be  generally  given  to  partisans  of  the  existing  governmeut. 
Appointments  to  bishoprics,  and  other  dignified  offices 
in  the  Church,  and  to  the  more  valuable  livings  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  are  usually  made  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  prime  minister,  and  he  is  careful  to  consult  the 
general  interests  of  the  Cliurch,  in  such  nominations, 
without  reference  to  mere  political  or  sectional  opinions.*’ 
The  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  distribution  of  a very  large 
amount  of  inferior  Church  jiatrouage,  which  he  is  free  to 
dispose  of  ‘ according  to  his  notions  of  what  is  due  to 
religion,  friendship,  or  party.’ ' 

In  the  appointment,  or  promotion,  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers,  and  of  persons  emjiloyed  in  the  civil  briinch 
of  the  Admiralty,  political  distinctions  are  almost  in- 
variably overlooked.  It  is  universally  recognised  as  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  patronage  of 
the  crown,  to  be  guided  in  the  distribution  of  promotion 
and  professional  emplo3*ment  in  the  armj’  and  navy  by 
the  rules  of  the  service  and  the  merits  of  the  Ciise.’* 
Aiy  minister  would  incur  inevitable  di.sgrace  who 
should  be  actuated  by  political  or  ])arty  preferences  on 
such  occasions,  and  should  select  inferior  men,  because 
of  their  political  opinions.'  Promotion  in  militia  regi- 
ments is,  as  a general  rule,  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
seniority.' 


^ See  Rep.  on  Off.  Salarie.a,  ISoO. 
Ijord  John  Kussoirs  Evid.  SOS),  12SS. 
Ilia  lordship  stated  that,  with  regard 
to  bishop..,  he  thought  the  minister 
pencrally  recoinraended  persona  who 
agreed  witli  him  in  political  ojiinion, 
tlioy  hftviiig  seals  in  the  House  of 
Ijords.  Rut,  of  late  years,  a strieb'r 
impartiality  has  lu'cn  olmcrved  in  the 
selection  of  persons  for  this  high 
uUicu. 


' Lord  Campbell's  T.ives  of  the 
Chancellors,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

" (!rey,.l’arl.  Govt  p.  100. 

' Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  ]'o\'s  speeches, 
in  Pari.  ])eb.  vol.  iv.  pp.  042,  .‘W8. 
And  see  .\dmirnl  .Sr'vmour's  Evidence 
before  Committee  on  Navy  ftomo- 
tion.  Commons  I’niH-rs,  1803,  vol.  .v. 
p.  71,  and  Index  to  Report,  p.  4s0. 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxii.  p.  1472. 
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So,  also,  with  regard  to  vacancies  in  judicial  offices. 
With  the  exception  of  the  office  of  Xord  Chancellor, 
which  is  politietd  and  ministerial,  and  of  the  posts  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  which  are  usually  coufeiTed  upon  tlie  law  officers 
of  the  crown,  no  such  principle  would  be  permitted  to 
prevail  in  England,  as  that  seats  upon  the  bench  should 
be  given  to  political  partisans.*  In  Ireland,  it  is  true,  a 
greater  la.xity  on  this  point  has  prevailed ; and  while  the 
l)erby  administrations,  in  1852  and  1858,  afforded  e.x- 
amples  of  promotion  from  the  Irish  bar  of  political 
opponents  of  the  government,  yet  ‘ no  doubt,  in  Ireland, 
promotions  to  the  bencli  have  been  made  in  general,  by 
both  sides,  on  party  grounds.’  *' 

As  respects  civil  service  nominations,  for  minor  ap- 
pointments to  office,  Ijord  Palmerston  has  testified  that 
they  are  ‘ often  given  without  regard  to  political  con- 
siderations.’* 

So,  also,  in  regard  to  promotions  in  the  civil  service  ; 
stringent  regulations  have  been  adopted  and  enforced  by 
government  to  discountenance  attempts  on  the  part  of 
public  officers  to  obtain  promotion  by  means  of  political 
influence.  Circulara  have  been  addressed  to  members  of 


» Tlans.  Del),  vol.  cl.xxiii.  p.  205. 
I .ord  Lvnd  h 1 1 rst  WH8  m nde  Chip!  Ha  ron 
of  the  Kxclipguer  in  1851,  upon  tho 
recoimnfndati.in  of  his  political  rivnl 
I»rd  Urougbam,  who  then  held  tho 
(ireat  Seal,  laird  ('niupbell,  when 
laird  High  Chancellor,  appointed 
Colin  Illackbum  to  be  a judge  of  tho 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  although  he 
was  of  opposite  politics,  and  was  only 
known  to  the  chancellor  by  hi.s 
professional  reputation.  {Macmillan' a 
Mai/azine,  November  1804,  p.  18.) 
And  on  July  5,  1805,  the  .\ttomey- 
fiencral  stated  in  the  IIou.se  of 
Commons  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Westbury  had  e.xercised  his  judicial 
patronage  without  regard  to  tho 


interests  of  partv ; and  that  he  hod 
selected  a political  opimnent  (Mr. 
Montague  Smith,  a conservative 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons) 
to  fill  the  last  vacancy  upon  tho 
bench,  and  another  conservative 
gentleman  to  be  Chief  Regi.strar  of 
tho  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  because  ho 
considered  them  to  be  the  moat  quali- 
fied persons  for  the  said  ollices.  In 
the  nppointm<‘nt  of  County  Court 
Judges  he  had  also  striven  to  select 
men  for  their  merit  and  qualification, 
without  regard  to  personal  or  party 
considerations.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.c!.\x.v. 

p.  1128. 

^ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cLxxiii.  p.  205. 

* J6irf,  vol.  clxxii.  p.  008. 
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Parliament  by  the  head  of  the  principal  adniiiustrative 
dej)artment^i,  railing  attention  to  orders  in  council,  which 
strictly  forbid  the  endeavour  to  interest  members  of 
Parliament  in  applications  for  office,  or  in  promotions, 
and  declaring  that  any  attempt  to  obtain  promotion  by 
political  or  other  indirect  influence  will  be  punished.' 
On  the  other  hand,  numerous  public  servants  are  forbidden 
by  law  (pa'll,  p.  391,  n.)  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise, 
lest  they  should  be  subjected  to  undue  political  influence 
by  their  official  siijicriom.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
franchise  is  not  restrained,  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
its  independent  exercise  from  being  interfered  with.'' 
These  measures,  coupled  with  the  general  adoption  of 
tlie  system  of  competitive  examinations,  in  appointments 
to  office,  have  done  much  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age for  party  purposes. 

The  entire  patronage  of  the  crown  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  computed  at  about  105,000  offices.'  After  ex- 
cluding the  different  classes  of  ap])ointments  in  regard  to 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  influence  of  party  is  but 
small,  there  still  remains  a considerable  amount  which  is 
regarded  as  being  available  for  distribution  amongst  the 
friends  and  sui)portcrs  of  the  e.xisting  administration. 
Patronage  of  this  description  is  generally  exercised 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  parliamentaiy  secre- 
Ouy  to  the  treasury,  or  the  political  secretary  of  the  tle- 
partment  concerned.”'  It  includes  direct  appointments  to 
minor  and  subordinate  offices,  and  nominations,  under  the 
competitive  examination  system.  The  principal  members 
of  the  ministry  are  careful  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
such  transactions,  lest  their  position  should  be  compro- 


J Kpp.  of  Commons  Commitce  on 
th«  Hoarii  of  .Admiralty,  IWil,  pp. 
.‘Ml,  Ho,  iX>,  and  we  pouf,  p.  397. 

‘ See  p.  392,  n. 

' liana.  Deb.  vol.  clx.’cii.  p.  9,')(!. 
Of  this  nvimlicr,  it  is  stated  that 


the  imphyft  of  the  civil  service 
amounted,  in  1802,  to  In 

1822,  thev  were  only  18,, '>00.  Ihid. 
vol.  cl.vxvf.  p.  1914. 

■"  Commons  I’apera,  ISod—l.  On 
the  Civil  .Service,  vol.  xx.  p.  112. 
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mised  tliercby.”  But  in  eveiy  branch  of  the  public 
service  tlie  political  head  of  the  department  must  be 
held  responsible,  if  not  for  every  individual  appointment, 
at  any  rate  for  the  regulations  under  which  the  patronage 
is  bestowed.® 

Keference  has  already  been  made  to  the  system  of 
competitive  examinations,  which  was  introduced  for  the 
express  purpose  of  doing  away  with  abuses  in  regard  to 
patronage. 

From  time  immemorial  the  constitution  of  the  civil 
ser\dce  of  the  crown  has  been  regulated  by  royal  orders 
in  council.’’  By  the  same  authority  a change  has  recently 
been  effected,  and  the  principle  of  competitive  examina- 
tions for  appointments  in  the  civil  service  established,  by 
an  order  in  council  of  May  21,  ISoS.”  Its  adoption  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  service  has  been  gi-adual.  In 
some  departments  open  competition  is  the  rule,  in  others 
a limited  competition  among  three  candidates.  The  civil 
and  medical  services  of  India,  the  scientific  corps  of  the 
army,  and  some  civil  departments  of  the  state,  are  sup- 
I)lied  through  open  competition,  and  have  ceased  to  afford 
patronage  to  ministons.  But  where  limited  competition 
prevails  it  has  rather  served  to  increase  than  dimmish 
the  amount  of  political  patronage.  Thus,  formerly,  when 
a vacancy  occurred  in  a subordinate  public  office,  the 


" Commons  Papers  (Rep.  on  system  had  been  already  adopted, 
Dockyard  appointments),  l»52-3,  and  showed  that  the  principle  of 
vol.  xxy.  pp.  300,  .344,  .3C;i.  eompetitive  e.xBniinHtions  was  being 

° P-  gradually  introduced  throughout  tho 

► Sir  .Tames  Su-phen’s  letter  public  serrido.  But  L.ord  Orev,  in 
on  the  reorganisation  of  the  Civil  the  new  edition  of  his  Parliamentary 
Service,  in  Commons  Papers,  1854-5,  Government,  points  out  the  peculiar 
vol.  XX.  p.  81.  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  the 

’ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxviii.  p.  2157,  working  of  the  competitive  system, 
vol.  cxxxix.  p.  082.  Sec  also  debate  and  strenuously  condemns  it,  as  being 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  April  ‘radically  wrong,'  and  calculated  to 
1,  1802,  and  July  17,  180.3,  wherein  obtain  in  generd  a less  efficient  class 
the  objections  to  tho  new  system  of  public  servants  than  those  ap- 
were  very  forcibly  urged.  The  go-  pointed  by  government  under  the  old 
vemment  upon  both  occasions  ex-  system.  (Pp.  290-.310.) 
plained  the  extent  to  which  the 

VOL.  I.  C C 
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patronage  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  disposetl  of  it  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a member  of  Parliament  support- 
ing the  existing  government.  Now  he  can  give  nomina- 
tions to  three  members  for  each  vacancy,  or,  if  he  cliose, 
could  present  them  all  to  one  member,  to  be  distributed 
according  to  his  discretion.' 

The  existing  arrangements  in  regard  to  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  civil  service  appouitments  were  explained 
by  Ijord  Palmci’ston  on  May  29,  18G2,  as  follows;  The 
candidates  for  each  examination  are,  in  the  first  place, 
questioned  upon  a standard  test  to  ascertain  whether  they 
possessed  what  might  be  called  a minimuin  of  the  ac- 
quirements necessary  for  the  vacant  office.  It  was  then 
usual  to  select  three  candidates  for  every  vacancy,  to  sub- 
ject these  to  a competitive  examination,  and  confer  the 
post  upon  the  one  who  proved  to  be  the  best  qualified.' 

But  whether  it  be  discliarged  upon  the  mere  discretion 
of  ministers  or  with  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  an 
organi.sed  system  of  preliminary  examinations,  ‘ there  is 
no  act,’  says  a recent  political  writer,  ‘ which  more  im- 
peratively requires  to  be  performed  under  a strong  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  than  the  nomination  to  em- 
ployments.’ ‘ Besides,  the  qualifications  which  fit  special 
individuals  for  special  duties  can  only  be  recognised  by 
those  who  know  the  individuals  or  who  make  it  their 
business  to  examine  and  judge  of  persons  from  what  they 
have  done  or  from  the  evidence  of  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  judge.’  Combating  the  notion  which  has  been 
entertained  by  some  in  favour  of  nominations  to  office  by 
a popular  assembly,  Mr.  Mill  thus  proceeds : ‘ When 
those  conscientious  obligations  are  so  little  regarded  by 


' Afay,  Connt.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  02 ; 
Cox,  liritiah  Commonwealth,  p.  117; 
Hans.  IJel).  vol.  cl.x^i.  p.  .“l-'iS. 

• Hans.  1Kb.  vol.  clxvii.  p.  0.3. 
For  an  in.stanee  of  evasion  of  the 
rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  part  of  the  IKiard  of 


Admiralty,  in  favour  of  a clerk  who 
had  been  placed  in  that  department 
without  bavins  obtained  the  usual 
eertilicate,  see  lieport  of  Comniitteo 
on  Public  Accounts,  18C2,  Evid.  iSOl, 
1.541. 
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great  public  officers,  who  can  be  made  responsible  for 
their  appointments,  how  must  it  be  with  assemblies  who 
cannot?  Even  now  the  worst  appointments  are  those 
which  are  made  for  the  sake  of  gaining  support  or  disarm- 
ing opposition  in  the  representative  body  : what  might  we 
expect  if  they  were  made  by  the  body  itself?  Numerous 
bodies  never  regard  qualifications  at  all’  ‘ When  appoint- 
ments made  by  a popular  body  are  not  decided,  as  they 
almost  always  are,  by  party  connection  or  private  jobbing, 
a man  is  appointed  either  because  he  has  a reputation, 
often  quite  undeserved,  for  general  ability,  or  oftener  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  he  is  personally  popular.’  ‘ 

Even  the  officers  and  servants  attendant  upon  the  two  Pariia- 
Ilouses  of  Parliament  are  not  appointed  by  the  Houses 
themselves,"  but  either  (as  in  the  case  of  the  principal 
officers)  by  letters-patent  from  the  crown,  or  by  the 
Clerk,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  or  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  or 
by  the  Speaker,  according  to  the  department  to  which 
the  particular  office  may  belong.^  The  House  of  Com- 
mons appoint  their  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means;  the  House  of  Lords 
their  Chairman  of  Committees,  and  the  examiners  of 
standing  orders  for  private  bills."  By  the  Act  15  & Hi 
Viet  c.  57,  authorising  the  issue  of  a commission  to  en- 
quire into  corrupt  practices  at  elections  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  upon  a joint  address  of  both 
Houses  of  Parhament  to  the  crown,  it  is  provided  that 
the  commissioners  shall  be  persons  ‘ named  in  such 

• Mill  on  lleprcscntativo  Govt.  “ See,  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
pp.  94-VK5.  See  also  Austin's  Plea  ment  of  Clerk  of  tlio  House  of  Com- 
fnr  the  Constitution,  p.  31.  And  see  nions,  Ilans.  Deb.  toI.  ciiv.  p.  1.38. 
the  observations  of  the  .\ltomey-  And  of  Clerk  Assistant  of  the  Ilouse 
fieneral  and  of  Mr.  Walpole  on  a of  Ix)rda,  ibid.  vol.  xcvii.  p.  456. 
proposal  that  certain  new  judicial  ' Ibid.  toL  cxl.  pp.  258,  447. 
ollices,  to  be  created  by  statute,  should  Commons  Papers,  1M7-8,  vol.  xvi. 
be  placed,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  p.  46 ; Ibid.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  00,  104, 
option  of  persons  already  bolding  111.  Ibid.  1856,  vol.  li.  p.  1. 
certain  other  judicial  oftices.  liana.  ' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxiv.  p.  48.  S.O. 
l)eb.  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  311.  Ibid.  vol.  H.  of  Lords,  in  May,  Pari.  Prac.  p. 
clixviii.  p.  626.  And  see  post,  p.  418.  630. 
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address,’  such  persons  having  the  standing  at  the  bar,  &c. 
indicated  by  the  Act.  It  is  customary  for  tlie  commis- 
sionci-s  to  be  named  in  the  resolution  for  the  address,  wliich 
is  first  introduced  into  tlie  House  of  Commons.* 

As  a necessarj'  consequence  of  the  di\nsion  of  tlie  civil 
service  into  political  and  non-political  officers,  and  of  the 
acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration over  all  tlie  subordinate  emphryes,  it  is  required  by 
our  parliamentary  sy.stem  that  eveiy  branch  of  the  public 
service  should  be  represented,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  duty  is  performed  by 
the  political  heads,  who  are  themselves  solely  responsible 
for  cveiy  act  of  administration  down  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  official  routine.  Having  entire  control  over  the 
public  departments,  they  are  bound  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  every  oificial  act,  and  not  to  permit 
blame  to  be  imputed  to  aiy^  subordinate  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bnsine.ss  of  the  countiy  is  transacted, 
e.xcept  only  in  cases  of  personal  misconduct,  for  which  the 
political  chiefs  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.’' 

‘It  is  no  arbitrary  rule,’  says  Lord  Grej%  ‘which 
requires  that  all  holders  of  permanent  offices  must  be 
subordinate  to  some  mini.ster  responsible  to  Parliament, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  without  it,  the  first  principle  of  our 
system  of  government — the  control  of  all  branches  of  the 
administration  by  Parliament — would  be  abandoned.’*  But 
the  control  of  Parliament,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  is 
general,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  direct  interference 
with  the  subordinate  officers  of  government. 

So  strict  is  the  nde  of  ministerial  supremacy  as  to  forbid 
any  orders  to  be  given  to  any  public  servant  of  the  crown, 
by  either  house  of  I’arliament,  except  through  the  regular 
channel  of  official  comnumication,  namely,  a Secretaiy 


* Hans.  Deb.  May  wberein  bead,  see  vol.  ii.  c.  1,  on  the  Cabinet 

four  such  addresses  were  voted.  Council. 

' For  further  'particular.s  on  this  ■ Grey,  Pori,  Govt,  new  cd.  p.  300. 
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of  State,  or  oilier  officer  who  may  be  authorised  to 
convey  the  royal  commands.* 

So,  also,  as  regards  the  dismissal  of  persons  from  public 
employ  ; the  crown  possesses  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative 
an  absolute  legal  power  to  dismiss  any  of  its  servants,  on 
the  advice  of  its  responsible  ministers.'’  Such  a power 
‘ is  indispensable,  in  order  to  give  to  the  latter  that 
authority  over  those  by  whose  agency  and  assistance 
they  cany  on  the  public  business,  without  which  they 
could  not  justly  be  held  accountable  by  Parliament  for 
the  manner  in  which  affiiirs  are  conducted.’*  This  rule, 
however,  is  subject  to  an  important  exception  in  the  case 
of  those  offices  which  are  held  ‘ during  good  behaviour,’ 
a tenure  which  has  been  applied  by  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
the  judges  (whether  their  jurisdiction  be  local  or  general), 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  the  auditors  of  the 
public  accounts,  and  certain  other  functionaries,  whose 
position  is  one  that  makes  it  desirable  that  they  should  be 
independent  of  the  crown,  holding  their  offices  for  life, 
and  being  removable  (e.xcept  in  the  case  of  cerUin  officers 
of  inferior  grade)  only  upon  addresses  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.'* 

But  while  every  government  must  necessarily  posse.ss  the 
abstract  right  of  dismissing  any  of  its  servants  who  may 
hold  their  offices  ‘during  pleasure,’ whenever  they  consider 
that  such  a step  is  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service,  it  has  nevertheless  been  recognised  as  a 
rule  that  persons  holding  non-political  offices  under  the 
crown  should  only  be  dismissed  for  incompetence  or  mis- 


• Case  of  Sir  naldwin  Walker,  in 
House  of  Commons,  lions.  Ueb. 
March  8 and  22,  1801. 

• Chitty  on  Preroj^,  82.  Sec  the 
case  of  Earl  Howe  iu  Mirror  of  I’arl. 
1831,  p.  3127.  As  regards  ofllccra 
in  the  navy,  army,  or  militia,  seo 
<in/c,p.  320. 

• Grey,  Pari.  GovL  new  ed.  p.  320. 


* Broom,  Const.  Law,  791.  See 
also  in  regard  to  Clerks  of  the  Pi-ace 
who  hold  officfl  yuamdiu  bme  se 
gcxseriiit,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxiii.  p. 
708^  and  stat.  27  and  28  \’ict.  c. 
05.  For  the  precise  legal  effect  of 
this  tenure,  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cliix. 
pp.  206,  304. 
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conduct.'  Dismissals  oii  other  grounds  are  highly  objection- 
able and  inexpedient ; more  especially  if  they  spring  from 
political  considerations.  Doubtless,  an  active  interference  in 
politics,  on  the  part  of  a non-j)olitical  office-holder,  -would 
be  a case  of  ‘ misconduct  ’ sufficient  to  justify  his  dismissal. 
It  is  a well  understood  rule  of  constitutional  government, 
that  all  such  functionaries  ‘ .should  abstain  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  political  contests,’  observing  a strict  neu- 
trality therein.  If  a contrary  practice  prevailed,  it  would 
inevitably  follow  that  the  opposite  party,  on  succeeding 
to  power,  -svould  retaliate  on  those  who  had  assisted  to 
uphold  a rival  ministry  ; and  thus  a repetition  of  vindic- 
tive and  extensive  changes  amongst  government  employes 
would  occur,  that  would  prevent  the  growth  of  experi- 
ence in  office,  and  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service. 

Cnse  of  In  Angust  18G6,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  Alexander 

Mr.RealM.  Cockbum,  dismis-sed,  or  rather  declined  to  reappoint,  os  usual,  Mr. 

Edmund  Hcales,  as  revising  barrister  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
on  account  of  his  having  taken  ‘ a very  active  and  lea<ling  part  in  .a 
political  agitation  of  no  ordinary  character,’  ha-ving  for  its  object 
the  endeavour  to  bring  about  a radical  reform  of  Parliament. 
Revising  barristers  are  annual  ajipointmcnts,  but  it  is  customary  to 
nominate  tho  same  person  year  by  year,  unless  for  some  sjx!cial  reason  j 
BO  that  declining  to  reappoint,  in  tho  ])rcsent  instance,  -was  equiva- 
lent to  dismissal.  The  Chief  Justice  conveyed  his  sentiments  to 
Mr.  Beales  on  this  occasion,  in  an  explanatory  letter,  -n  herein  he 
stated  that  he  was  ‘ very  far  from  thinking  that  to  entertain  or  to 
exprc.ss  decided  political  opinions  ought  to  be  considered  as  disqua- 
lifying a member  of  tho  bar  from  holding  office  as  a revising 
barrister.  In  making  these  Bi)jK)intmcntB,’  his  lordship  added,  ‘ I 
have  looked  only  to  the  fitness  of  tho  candidates,  and  have  never 
stopped  to  enquire  what  were  their  political  views.  But,  on  tho 
other  hand,  I must  say  I do  not  think  it  desirable  that  a gentleman 
holding  what,  in  tho  view  of  many  persons,  would  be  doeme<l  ex- 
treme opinions,  and  occupj’ing  a prominent  position  in  tho  political 
warfare  of  tho  day — whether  on  tho  one  side  or  tho  other — 
should  be  appointed  to  decide  judicially  on  tho  claims  of  persona 
to  vote  in  tho  election  of  members  of  Parliament.’  ilr.  Beales 
remonstrated  against  his  removal,  ns  Ix'ing,  in  his  oj>inion,  uncalled 

' Orey,  Pari,  Govt.  p.  287. 
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for  and  unjustifiable,  but  acknowledged  the  kindly  and  friendly 
spirit  in  which  his  lordship  had  acted  towards  him.* 


All  public  employes,  wlmtever  may  be  their  private  Fidelity  in 
convictions  on  political  questions,  are  bound  to  discharge 
their  duties  towards  their  official  superiors  for  the  time 
being  honestly  and  faithfully,  affording  to  them  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power.  But  this  assistance  is  necessa- 
rily limited  to  the  sphere  of  official  obligation,  and  does 
not  require  the  surrender  of  private  ojiinions,  or  justify 
an  intermeddling,  on  behalf  of  their  employers,  in  political 
strife.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  practice  of  depriv- 
ing persons  of  subordinate  offices  simply  on  account  of 
their  political  views,  is  destructive  of  all  efficient  ad- 
ministration— as  the  example  of  the  American  Bepublic 
has  strikingly  shown  — on  the  other  hand,  it  is  mani- 
festly unreasonable  that  any  public  servant  should  be 
permitted  to  continue  in  active  opposition  to  the  existing 
government.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  extent  of  ‘ misconduct,’  of  this  aii  intar- 
description  which  should  pro{)crly  subject  a permanent  J,b- 
officcr  of  the  crown  to  dismissal.  During  a period  of  great  jectionnble. 
pohtical  excitement  the  government  may  be  constrained 
to  act  with  more  severity  towards  public  servants  who 
may  take  an  active  part  in  politics,''  than  at  ordinary  times. 


' See  the  correspondeuee  iu  tlie 
Jurist,  Sept.  1,  180(5,  p.  340.  And 
see  the  nction  taken  by  the  povern- 
raent  in  1841,  u[>on  complaint  of 
Clerks  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
Scotland,  acting  as  ' political  agents.’ 
Mirror  of  Pori.  1841,  p.  2210. 

• Despatches  of  the  Colonial  Se- 
cretaries (Lord  Grey  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle)  to  the  Lieutenant-Uo- 
veraor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1848  and 
in  18(50,  in  respect  to  the  control  and 
dismissal  of  public  officers  in  that 
colony  ; quoted  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
of  September  22,  18(50.  Despatch 
from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  prohibiting 
public  ofiicers  from  writing  otfensive 
letters  in  the  newspapers.  Commons 


Papers,  18(50,  vol.  xlv.  p.  3(53;  and 
see  Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  722. 
Also  correspondence  between  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick  and  his 
ministers,  respecting  dismissals  from 
office  for  political  reasons  ; in  New 
Brunswick  Assembly  Journals,  1862, 
pp.  102-19(5. 

“ Kven  the  mere  exercise  of  the 
political  franchise  by  a subordinate 
servant  of  the  crown,  though  not 
prohibited,  may  be  considered,  os  a 
general  rule,  to  be  inexpedient.  (See 
Grey  on  Pari.  Govt,  new  ed.  p. 
2.35.)  All  persons  engaged  in  the 
management  or  collection  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  are,  by  statutes  passed  in 
the  last  century,  expressly  disquali- 
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For  example,  in  1819,  when  party  feelings  ran  very  liigli,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  an  amiable  and  loyal  nobleman,  was  summarily  dis- 
missed from  bis  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  because  he  ha<l  joined  in  calling  a meeting  of  freeholders 
to  consider  of  petitioning  the  king,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, ujxan  the  existing  state  of  public  affairs,  in  terras  supposed  to 
reflect  upon  an  answer  recently  given  by  the  jirince  regent  to  an 
atldress  from  the  City  of  London.*  The  ministry  being  interrogated 
in  Parliament  in  regard  to  this  dismissal,  justified  it  on  the  ground 
that  ‘it  was  essential  to  the  due  atlministration  of  public  affairs,  and 
to  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  that  none  of  its  servants  should  hold 
opinions  of  it  derogatory  to  its  honour  and  character.'! 

It  hits  been  suggested  that  the  relations  between  tlie 
subordinate  cla.ss  of  public  functionaries  and  the  executive 
government  shoidd  be  regulated  by  statute,  so  as  to 
prevent  a possible  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 


fiod  from  voting  at  parliamentary 
elections.  So  stnetly  is  this  enforced 
that  country  postmiusters,  who  may 
not  receive  more  than  At.  a year  from 
the  state,  are  disfranchiaed.  And  by 
more  recent  enactments,  all  poisons 
connected  with  the  police  or  consta- 
bulary force,  in  town  or  country,  are 
prohibited  from  exercising  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  (Rogers  on  Election.s, 
ed.  1859,  pp.  158-KM.)  With  these 
exceptious,  however,  no  one  is  for- 
bidden to  vote  by  reason  of  his  hold- 
ing an  office  under  the  crown,  or 
because  he  may  be  in  receipt  of  a 
fixed  income  from  the  public  revenue 
(liana.  Ueb.  vol.  clxix.  p.  624).  tbi 
the  contrary,  the  bmdenev  of  recent 
departmental  regulations  fins  been  to 
secure  a greater  degree  of  indejicn- 
denco  than  formerly  to  the  public 
servant  in  the  exercise  of  the  political 
franchise.  Witness  the  fact  that  .tlr. 
Ferrand,  a political  opponent  of  the 
goveniment,  was  elected  a member 
for  the  borough  of  Devoiiport,  in 
February  IStVi,  against  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  although  the 
constituency  comprises  a large  num- 
ber of  emplny^s  in  the  Admiralty 
IXx'kyards,  wliosi'  votes  turned  the 
scale  in  favour  of  .Mr.  Ferrand  (iW</. 

. 784).  At  the  general  election  in 

805,  Devonport  returned  two  llppo- 


sition  raombera;  but,  upon  petition, 
they  were  both  unseated  for  bribery 
practices  {ibid.  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  04,1). 
A recommendation  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  dockyards  in  1800,  in 
favour  of  disfranchising  the  doi'k- 
vards  was  not  approved  of  by  the 
government  at  the  time  (lAid.  vol. 
clxxi.  p.  070).  Nevertheless,  by  the 
10th  clau.se  of  the  new  Reforai  Bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  18185, 
it  was  directed  that  the  dockyard 
lalxuircrs  should  be  disfranchised, 
avowedly  in  order  to  protect  mem- 
bers from  the  undue  influence  on 
the  part  of  constituents  who  arc 
dependent  upon  government  for  their 
daily  wages.  8ee  the  debates  on 
the  conduct  of  these  labourers,  and 
their  proposed  disfranchisement  in 
the  8e.«aiou  of  1806,  and  e.specially 
vol.  clxxxi.  p.  1870  ; vol.  clxxxii.  pp. 
08,  72,  1177.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  number  of  dockyard  voters, 
in  the  several  boroughs  of  Chatham, 
Devonport.  Greenwich,  Portsmouth, 
and  Pembroke,  who  would  have  been 
disfranchised  had  this  bill  become 
law,  was  15,05*5.  Commons  Papt^rs, 

1800,  No.  .Iia 

* Cimipbell's  Chancellors,  vii.  ,‘5.‘55, 
May,  Const.  Hist.  ii.  197. 

>'  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xli.  p.  102. 
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responsible  advisei's  of  the  crown  towards  their  subordi- 
nates in  office.  But  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  Lord 
Grey,  that  ‘it  would  be  impossible  to  limit  the  power  of 
dismi.ssal  to  cases  in  which  misconduct  could  be  proved 
before  a court  of  law,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  having 
the  executive  government  paralysed  by  the  passive  resist- 
ance of  persons  holding  these  situations,  and  by  the 
obstructions  they  would  be  able  to  throw  in  the  way 
of  ministers  they  wished  to  oppose.  Law  would  be 
too  clumsy  an  instrument  for  regulating  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  and  the  permanent  civil 
servants  of  the  state  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  This 
is  now  far  more  effectually  and  far  more  safely  accom- 
plished by  the  power  of  public  opinion.  So  great  is  the 
authority  of  public  opinion,  that  no  minister  now  ever 
thinks  of  dismissing  a public  servant  from  those  offices 
which  are  regarded  as  permanent,  unless  for  gross  mis- 
conduct ; but  at  the  same  time  he  has  the  power  (and 
public  opinion  would  support  him  in  using  it)  of  dismiss- 
ing such  a servant  for  misconduct,  which  it  might  be  im- 
possible for  any  law  to  define  beforehand,  and  of  which 
there  might  be  no  legal  evidence,  though  there  was  a 
moral  certainty.’  ‘‘  Lord  Grey  proceeds  to  point  out  that 
active  opposition  to  their  pohtical  chiefs  for  the  time 
being,  or  attempts  to  embarrass  them  either  by  passive 
resistance  or  by  putting  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
.administration  of  office  are  just  those  kinds  of  misconduct 
which  would  be  most  dangerous,  and  yet  most  difficult  to 
suppress  or  prevent  by  legal  enactment.'  ‘ The  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  legal  restriction  on  the  power  of  dismissid 
to  prevent  a minister  from  dealing  with  such  a case  as  it 
would  deserve,  has  probably  been  the  principal  reason  why 
such  cases  do  not  arise  ; and,  by  preventing  the  possibihty 


* firev,  Pari.  Govt,  new  ed.  pp.  of  Lords,  April  IS,  1S61,  on  the 
.320,  32/.  Kducation  Coinmitloo  and  tho  vote 

‘ Ibid.  p.  327.  .\nd  see  apocches  of  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Karls  GranviUe  and  Grey,  in  House 
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of  a struggle  between  a government  and  its  servants,  has 
kept  up  the  good  feeling  which  has  hitherto  existed 
between  them.’  ” 


Wlienever  it  is  deemed  advisable,  in  furtherance  of 
proposed  reforms  or  retrenchments  in  the  public  service, 
to  disj)ense  with  the  services  of  any  particidar  class  of 
public  employes,  it  lias  always  been  customary  to  respect 
the  claims  of  existing  incumbents,  by  allotting  to  them 
suitable  pensions  or  retiring  allowances.  It  was  well  said 
by  Edmund  Burke,  wliose  patient  labours  in  the  cause 
of  national  retrenchment  were  so  eminently  successful, 
that  it  was  neither  wise,  expedient,  or  just  to  interfere 
retrospectively  with  places  or  pensions ; that  reform  ouglit 
to  be  prospective ; that  the  duration  of  the  life  of  a 
nation  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  short  duration 
of  the  life  of  an  individual ; that  an  individual  hardsliip, 
and  especially  an  injustice,  ouglit  not  to  be  committed  for 
the  sake  of  arriving  a few  years  sooner  at  the  object  Par- 
liament had  in  view,  namely,  economical  reform.”  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  imperial  government  that  they 
have  invariably  acted  upon  tliis  magnanimous  principle. 
Authority  has  been  given  to  the  Treasury,  by  a general 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  make  suitable  compensation  to  all 
persons  whose  offices  may  be  abolished ; ° and  in  cases 
which  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  this  Act,  special 
pro\nsion  is  made  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose.”  When 
the  new  Divorce  and  Probate  Court  was  established,  in 
1857,  provision  was  made  to  compensate  the  proctors 
who  had  practised  in  the  old  court,  which  was  then 
abohshed.  This  compensation  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  110,000/.  per  annum.'' 


“ Grey,rarl.  Govt,  new  cd.  p.  327. 
“ Mirror  of  I’arl.  1S36,  p.  1047. 

® Act  4 & 6 Will.  IV.  c.  24  And 
BPO  Commons  Papers,  1852-3,  vol. 
Ivii.  p.  717. 

r 8 & 9 Viet.  c.  78.  See  the  case 
of  Sir  Richard  Rromley,  in  18(55, 
wherein  the  government  and  the 


House  of  Commons  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  determination  to  deal  as 
liberally  as  possible  with  a valued 
iiblic  servant  upon  his  retirement. 
Ians.  Deb.  vol.  clxxx.  pp.  400-508. 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cliv.  p.  1005. 
Commons  Papers,  1861,  vol.  li.  p. 
406. 
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As  with  the  appointment  and  dismissal,  so  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  remuneration  of  public  employ^,  it  should 
be  left  to  the  government  to  determine  the  amount  of 
pay  to  be  allotted  to  all  public  servants,  of  whatever 
grade  or  position.  Those  who  serve  tlie  crown  should 
k)ok  directly  to  the  crown  for  compensation  and  reward. 
The  salaries  and  allowances  of  all  public  servants,  in 
every  department  of  state  (with  the  exception  of  those 
functionaries  whose  salaries  are  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment),’’  are  regulated  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  and  determined  by  Treasury  minutes.  It  is 
competent  for  the  official  head  of  every  pubhc  department 
to  recommend  to  the  Treasury  the  alteratiou  or  increase 
of  salaries  to  his  own  subordinates.  But  every  such 
recommendation  is  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  by 
the  Treasurj',  who  possess  supreme  control  in  all  financial 
matters,  over  every  other  branch  of  the  public  service.' 
The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  public  departments  are 
annually  submitted  to  the  review  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  estimates,  and  a separate  vote  is  taken  for 
the  amount  required  to  defray  the  same,  in  each  depart- 
ment. Appended  to  the  estimate  for  eveiy  vote,  a list 
is  given  of  the  diflerent  items  of  expenditure  included 
therein ; but  although  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  committee  of  supply,  to  reduce  any  such 
vote  by  omitting  the  amount  of  any  particular  salaiy,  or 
other  item,  this  power  is  rarely  exercised,  and  only  upon 
grave  and  urgent  considerations.  It  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent for  cither  House  of  Parliament,  and  more  particu- 
larly for  the  House  of  Commons,  to  subject  the  conduct 
of  the  executive  government  towards  the  subordinate 
officers  and  servants  of  the  crown  to  free  enquiry  and 
criticism;  but  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  discretion  of  responsible  ministers,  in  regulating 

' The  officers  of  tho  two  Houses  • Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  10C2. 
of  pHrliament  are  also  an  exception  Ibid,  voL  exvii.  p.  8^14.  And  seo 
to  this  rule ; see  potij  pp.  402-400.  vol.  ii.  c.  2.  On  the  Treasury. 
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the  pay  and  allowances  of  public  employes,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  apparent  that  injustice  and  oppression 
have  been  exercised.'' 

While  every  salary,  and  the  classification  of  every 
ofiice  is  (with  trifling  exceptions)  duly  submitted  in  the 
annual  estimates  for  the  criticism  and  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  executive  government 
and  of  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  to  enter  into 
the  particidar  and  minute  considerations  by  which  the 
rate  of  salaries,  the  annual  increments,  and  the  prospect 
of  promotion  are  adjusted.  This  duty  is  discharged  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  should  be  left  to  their  un- 
fettered discretion,  inasmuch  as  they  are  responsible  for 
the  expenditure  incurred  in  every  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

By  a Treasury  minute,  dated  February  26, 1866,  which 
embodies  the  substance  of  regulations  previously  esta- 
blished in  various  departments  of  the  civil  service,  it  is 
provided  that  henceforth,  as  a general  rule,  no  application 
in  relation  to  increased  pay  or  allowances  (or  for  promo- 
tion, where  such  rests  with  the  Treasury)  will  be  enter- 
tained by  the  board  unless  transmitted  through  the  head 
of  the  department  to  which  the  applicant  belongs.  But 
in  the  event  of  the  departmental  head  refusing  to  forward 
any  such  application,  the  Treasury  will  receive  it  direct 
from  the  subordinate  officer,  if  it  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  or  statement  of  the  refusal,  and  will  determine 
whether  or  not  the  communication  was  one  which  should 
have  been  addre.ssed  to  them. 

This  minute  has  originated  in  consequence  of  a practice 
recently  introduced  by  employes  in  the  civil  service  of 
memorialising  the  Treasury  for  increase  of  salary  or  im- 

* In  IS.'jO,  upon  motion  of  the  cx.,  p.  219.)  But  tbe  government 
prime  minister  ( Lord  John  It  usscll),  re.«erved  to  themselves  the  ripht  of 
ft  select  committee  of  the  House  of  deftlinj^  with  the  recommendations  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  enquire  this  committee  as  they  thought  fit. 
into  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  Ibid.  voL  cxvii.  pp.  834-S37. 
public  officers.  (linns.  Deb.  vol. 
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proved  departmental  position  tliroiigh  members  of  Par- 
liament or  other  influential  persons,  or  by  direct  petition 
to  tlie  board  itself. 

In  enforcing  a stricter  rule  upon  the  service,  the  Trea- 
surj’  expressly  disclaim  the  desire  to  debar  any  classes  or 
individuals  in  the  public  service  from  making  a respect- 
ful complaint  of  any  matter  of  personal  grievance.  Still 
less  do  they  intend  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  most  free 
action  of  members  of  the  legislature  who,  on  public 
grounds,  may  consider  it  their  duty,  whether  in  Parlia- 
liament  or  by  communications  to  the  Treasury,  to  call 
attention  to  cases  of  grievance  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
or  who  may  think  fit  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of 
questions  affecting  the  remuneration  and  other  conditions 
of  service  under  which  classes  of  public  officers  are  em- 
ployed. It  is  equally  the  duty  and  the  desire  of  the 
Treasuiy  to  afl’ord  every  proper  facility  for  such  repre- 
sentations, and  to  give  them  their  impartial  attention. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a due  regard  to  the  principles 
of  subordination,  and  the  maintenance  of  proper  relations 
between  the  various  officers  employed  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, requires  that  for  the  future  the  Treasury  should  insist 
upon  the  observance  of  the  rule  which  forbids  subordinate 
officers  from  seeking  advancement  by  means  of  pressure 
put  upon  the  executive  government  by  persons  whose 
only.knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  is  derived 
from  the  ea:  parte  representation  of  the  applicants  them- 
selves.” 

All  pensions  and  retiring  allowances  to  public  servants, 
although  payable  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, are  awarded  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  they  are  empowered  to  make  from 
time  to  time,  for  that  purpose.''  Formerly,  great  irregu- 


“ Copy  of  Treasury  Minute  con-  ’ 67  Oeo.  III.  c.  05,  extended  by 
ceminp  Customs’  Clerks,  &c.  Com-  4 & 6 Will.  IV.  c.  24.  If  the  go- 
mons  Papers,  1806,  No.  M.  And  see  vemment  should  refuse  to  allow  to  a 
Hans.  Ucb.  rol.  clxxxi.  p.  1800.  public  ofiicei  his  just  claims  under 
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larities  prevailed  in  the  granting  of  pensions  by  the 
crown,  and  it  became  necessary  for  rarliameut  to  inter- 
pose its  authority  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  exercise  of 
this  function.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
crown  had  assumed  the  right  of  charging  its  hereditary 
revenues  with  pensions  and  annuities ; and  it  had  been 
held  that  the  king  had  power  in  law  to  bind  his  suc- 
cessors. But,  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  an  Act 
was  passed,  forbidding  the  alienation  of  any  portion  of 
the  hereditary  revenues  for  any  term  beyond  the  life  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  On  the  accession  of  George  III. 
the  most  part  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown 
being  surrendered  in  exchange  for  a fixed  civil  list, 
the  pensions  which  had  previously  been  paid  out  of  these 
revenues  were  henceforth  paid  out  of  the  civil  list. 
I’liere  was  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  pensions  so  long  as 
the  civil  list  could  meet  the  demand  ; and  no  principle 
on  which  the  grant  of  them  Avas  regulated,  s;ive  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  croAvn  and  its  advisers.* 

The  abuses  of  the  pension  list,  and  the  enonnous  facilities 
it  afforded  for  corrupt  purposes,  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  Parliament  during  the  reign  of  George  III., 
and  several  Acts  were  passed  at  different  periods  to  regu- 
late the  grant  of  pen.sions.  The  constitutional  right  of 
Parliament  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  to  control  the 
crown  in  respect  thereto,  was  fully  asserted  and  secured 
by  Burke’s  Act  in  1782,*  Avhich  forbade  the  granting  of 
secret  pensions,  upon  the  principle  that  Parliament  had  a 
right  to  be  informed  of  every  instance  of  the  e.xercise  of 
this  prerogative  in  order  to  ensure  and  enforce  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  ministers  of  the  crowm.’’  This  Act 
further  acknowledged  the  principle  that  pensions  ought  to 


tlie  supernnnuation  Act,  be  could 
apply  to  the  court  of  Queen’s  Iknch 
for  a niamliimus  to  cotiijM"!  the  Tren- 
Fury  to  pay  him  whatever  he  was  en- 
titled to  "receive.  Ilans.  Deb.  vol. 
fl.\.xx.  p.  SOS. 


• May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  214, 
215.  ■ 

‘ 22  Oco.  III.  c.  «2. 

' Uurke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  .‘104- 
H07.  And  see  Iluus.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxiii. 
p.  423. 
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be  granted  for  two  causes  only ; namely,  as  a royal  bounty 
to  persons  in  distress,  or  as  a reward  for  desert. 

The  interference  of  Parliament  to  restrain  abuses  in  Restrain«d 
the  grant  of  pensions  continued  during  the  succeeding 
reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.,'  and  finally,  upon 
the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty  an  Act  was  passed, 
which  limited  the  right  of  the  crown  to  grairt  additional 
pensions  on  the  civil  list  to  the  sum  of  1,200Z.  a year. 

This  sum  is  granted  to  her  Majesty,  for  each  and  every 
successive  year  of  her  reign,  cumulatively  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions.  Such  pensions,  pursuant  to  a resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  February  18,  1834,  to 
be  awarded  only  to ‘such  persons  as  have  just  claims 
on  the  royal  beneficence,  or  who,  by  their  personal  services 
to  the  crown,  by  tlie  performance  of  duties  to  the  public, 
or  by  their  useful  discoveries  in  science  and  attainments 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  the  gracious  con- 
sideration of  tlieir  sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  their 
country.’  * It  is  further  required,  that  a list  of  the  pen- 
sions granted  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  from  time 
to  time,  so  as  to  enable  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  its 
advice  in  regard  to  their  bestowal  should  it  desire  to 
do  so.  The  prime  minister,  and  not  the  Cliancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  is  the  responsible  minister  upon  whose 
advice  these  pensions  are  conferred.*’ 

It  is  now  recognised  as  a constitutional  rule,  that  the  aii  pen- 
grant  of  pensions  should  always  come  under  the  cogni-  ^“"u^aer 
sance  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  in  the  case  of 
pensions  and  retiring  allowances  awarded,  according  to  es-  Commons, 
tablished  practice,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Superannu- 
ation Acts,  the  money  to  defray  the  same  must  be  annually 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  although  the  faith  of 


• May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  List,  Dec.  (>,  18.17.  Report  on  Oflleial 
218.  And  see  Hons.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvi.  Salaries,  1850.  Evid.  2(!2-2i$4. 

p.  358.  ‘ Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  pp.  1327, 

• 1 & 2 Viet  c.  2.  Report  on  Civil  1347. 
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Parliament  might  be  virtually  considered  as  pledged  to 
their  continuance.' 

Neither  the  Superannuation  nor  the  Pension  Acts  confer 
upon  the  Treosurj'  any  authority  to  grant  an  allowance 
to  the  widows  and  families  of  deceased  public  officers  in 
the  civil  service,  howsoever  strong  the  claim  may  be  in  any 
particular  instance.  Tliconlyfund  out  of  which  such  a pen- 
sion could  be  granted  would  be  from  the  limited  amount 
above  mentioned,  wdiich  is  payable  out  of  the  civil  list.^ 
This  has  been  occasionally  resorted  to  for  such  a purpose 
in  cases  of  peculiar  hardship  and  desert. 

The  widows  and  orjdians  of  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  are  entitled  to  pensions  under  certain  regulations; 
but  a similar  bounty  is  not  extended  to  the  families  of 
deceased  adjutants  and  quartermasters  of  militia  regi- 
ments, because  the.se  officers  ‘ are  not  liable  to  the  dangci's 
of  foreign  service  common  to  officers  in  the  line.’ ' 

We  have  now  completed  our  review  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  relation  to  office-holders.  We  have  seen  that 
the  con.stitution  has  vested  in  the  sovereign  the  right  of 
appointing,  controlling,  remunerating,  and  dismissing  all 
the  public  servants  of  the  crown,  with  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  certain  functionaries  whose  tenure  of  office 
has  been  made  that  of  ‘ good  behaviour,’  and  who  can 
only  be  dismissed  from  their  employments  upon  an  address 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  By  this  means,  the 
dignity  and  indej)endence  of  the  crown  in  the  choice  of 
its  officers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  are 
secured.  At  the  same  time,  adequate  protection  is  af- 
forded against  abuse  in  the  distribution  of  patronage  and 
the  control  and  dismissal  of  public  employ^  by  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers  to  Parliament  for  the  faithful 

* Attornpy-Ocnpral,  in  linns.  Deb.  a list  of  now  pensions  is  given, 
vol.  clxxix.  p.  13l’0.  In  the  annual  '*  Hans.  I)A.  vol.  clxxix.  p.  788. 
estimates  tlie  sum  required  under  the  • Lord  llartington,  Secretary  of 
.Superannuation  Acts  is  included  in  State  for  War.  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
one  vote,  but  the  names, &c.  of  all  the  clxxxiii.  p.  C83. 
pensioners  are  appended  thereto,  and 
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exercise  of  this  prerogative.  Ministers  are  directly  ac- 
countable for  maintaining  the  public  service  in  a proper 
state  of  efficiency,  for  selecting  qualified  persons  to  fill  all 
subordinate  offices  under  the  crown,  for  awarding  to  such 
persons  adequate  remuneration,  and  for  granting  them 
protection  against  oppression  or  dismissal  upon  insufficient 
or  unwarrantable  grounds. 

The  authority  that  appoints  to  office  is  necessarily 
competent  to  dismiss  any  insufficient  or  untrustworthy 
servants.  It  is  also  the  proper  judge  of  their  qualifica- 
tions and  of  the  remuneration  they  should  receive.  In  all 
such  matters  Parliament  has  no  right  to  interfere  except 
in  cases  of  manifest  abuse  or  corruption,  when  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  its  inquisitorial  power.'  Upon 
such  occasions,  however,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  Right  of 
constitutionally  empowered  to  institute  investigations,  to  niratu>in- 
declare  their  oj)inioii  as  to  the  manner  in  wliich  this 
prerogative  has  been  exercisetl  in  any  particular  instance, 
and,  if  need  be,  either  to  appeal  to  the  crown  to  redress 
the  grievance,  or  to  proceed  to  remedy  it  themselves  by 
an  act  of  legislation. 

It  is  also  quite  in  accordance  with  constitutional  usage  for  *? 

^ , viie  the 

either  House  to  address  thecrown  or  to  record  their  opinion  crown,  in 
by  resolution  upon  the  existing  state  of  the  various  public 
departments  generally,  and  to  advise  the  adoption  of  such  logatir#. 
reforms  as  may  be  calculated  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  administration.®  But  when  fundamental  changes  are 
sought  to  be  effected,  whereby  the  crown  would  be  de 
prived  of  any  of  its  prerogative  rights,  or  which  transcend 
the  scope  of  the  lawful  authority  of  an  order  in  council 
the  proper  course  would  be  to  bring  in  a Bill,  embodying 
the  substance  of  the  proposed  regulations,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 


' See  pr<!PedcnU,po<  pp.  408-418.  posed  resolutions  in  regard  to  the 
* See  Uebales  in  Parliuinent  on  constitution  of  the  OtUco  of  Works, 
Motions  fur  Administrative  Kefonu,  submitted  to  tho  House  of  Commons 
on  June  16, 18,  and  21,  1855.  I’ro-  in  1800,  1803,  and  1800. 

VOL.  I.  D D 
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legislature.’'  This  was  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Burke,  in 
1780,  in  carrying  out  his  proposed  economical  rot'orms 
in  the  various  departments  of  state.* 

Another  indirect  but  powerful  influence  possessed  by 
Parliament  in  the  control  of  the  public  service  arises 
from  the  necessity  for  obtaining  the  sanction  of  tlie  legisla- 
ture to  the  supplies  required  for  carrj’ing  on  the  govern- 
ment and  defraying  the  salaries  of  all  the  public  emphyes. 

‘ Thus  without  touching  the  prerogative  itself  its  e.xercise  is 
moderated.  The  effect  of  this  check  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative  is,  that  the  responsible  ministers  of  the 
crown  usually  Uike  care  not  to  advise  the  sovereign  to  do 
any  act  reejuiring  to  be  supported  by  supplies,  unless  they 
believe  that  it  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Parlia- 
ment, especially  that  of  the  lower  House,  which  is  in- 
vested by  the  constitution  with  the  principal  control  over 
the  public  purse.  It  is  indeed  very  usual,  in  cases  which 
admit  of  delay,  to  obtain  the  previous  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  erection  of  new  offices ; and  thus  the  in- 
fluence of  that  assembl}’  as  a council  of  advice  and  delibe- 
ration is  materially  extended.’  * 

Moreover,  by  the  usage  of  Parliament,  it  has  always 
been  considered  allowable  for  either  House  to  address  the 
crown  for  funds  to  defray  the  salaries  and  other  expenses 
of  their  own  esUiblishment-s,  pursuant  to  regulations  they 
may  themselves  adopt  in  this  behalf.  Each  House  of 
Parliament  is  at  liberty  to  determine  the  amount  of  re- 
muneration to  be  allowed  to  their  respective  officers  and 
servants  although  the  salaries  of  the  principal  officers 
are  fixed  by  statute,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 


*'  IlBna.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxix.  pp.  flOij, 
71.3.  And  see  ante,  p.  292,  conoern- 
inp  tbo  Minutes  of  Council  on  the 
Revis<‘d  Code  of  Educstion. 

' 22  Geo.  III.  c.  82.  See  other 
cases  cited  in  Tomline's  Ijtw  Dic- 
tionary. verbo  OJfuv,  I. 

1 Howycr,  Io7.  .See  the  debates 
on  the  proposed  additional  judge  in 
Chancery,  Mirror  of  Part  1830,  pp. 


22(10,  2420,  2.5G0.  And  see  an  ob- 
jection raised  in  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply to  an  appointment  of  a certain 
iTSon  to  be  Inspector-General  of 
larines,  and  the  debate  thereon. 
lb{(l.  18:}0-.31,  pp.  40:i,  495,  10t18. 

‘ Commons  Journals,  June  20, 
183(1;  Lords  Journals,  April  23, 
1850. 
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Fund.  Formerly,  addresse.s  were  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  the  close  of  every  session,  for  advances  of 
funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  rest  of  the 
establishment.'  But  of  late  years  these  expenses  are 
included  in  the  estimates,  and  annually  voted  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  And  it  is  customary  for  the  govern- 
ment, in  their  own  discretion,  to  give  eflect  to  recommen- 
dations from  Committees  of  the  House  of  (A>mmons,  in 
favour  of  appropriations  for  particular  parliamentary 
services,  by  inserting  items  in  the  supply  estimates,  to  the 
required  amount,  without  Avaiting  for  any  formal  applica- 
tion from  the  House  itself."” 

Upon  tlie  retirement  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  chair,  it  has  been  the  invariable  usajze 
for  the  House  to  address  the  crown,  that  ‘some  signal 
mark  of  royal  favour  ’ may  be  conferred  upon  him,  on 
his  ‘ cea-sing  to  hold  the  ofhce  of  Speaker.’  The  response 
to  this  application,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  is  by  con- 
ferring a peerage  upon  the  retiring  Speaker,  and  by  a 
message  recommending  to  the  House  to  grant  a suitable 
allowance  for  the  support  of  the  dignity.” 

A similar  practice  formerly  prevailed  in  the  case  of  the 
Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons.  After  a short  term 
of  service  it  was  customary  to  vote  an  address  to  the 
crown,  soliciting  the  bestowal  of  church  preferment  upon 
this  functionarj'.  When  Parliaments  were  of  triennial 
duration,  such  addresses  were  uniformly  passed  after  a 
service  of  about  two  years  and  a half.  After  they  became 
septennial,  it  was  usual  to  allow  the  Speaker  two  chap- 
lains during  each  Parliament.  Since  1837,  owing  to  the 
diminution  of  church  patronage  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
an  annual  salary  has  been  voted  to  this  officer  in  supjily, 
in  lieu  of  an  application  for  preferment.  But  on  May 
31,  1838,  the  House  having,  prior  to  the  change  of  sys- 


* Mirror  of  Pari.  1829,  p.  1089.  18(52-3.  (I  lousea  of  Parliament) 

" See  Eetimatea  for  Civil  Services,  * See  ante^  p.  3(37. 

D i>  2 
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tern,  addressed  the  crown  in  favour  of  three  chaplains, 
and  received  favourable  answers,  .though  (for  the  reason 
above  mentioned)  no  preferment  had  been  confer  red  upon 
them,  an  address,  recrrpitulating  these  circumstances,  and 
reiterating  the  request  was  agreed  to.  Duinirg  the  de- 
bate thereon,  the  Home  Secretary  (Lord  John  Bussell), 
while  defending  the  government  from  an  intentional  dis- 
regard of  the  wishes  of  the  House,  admitted  that  the 
House  were  justified  in  the  course  they  had  taken.  But 
he  afterwards  observed  ‘ that  no  address  of  the  House  can 
bind  the  crown  in  the  disposal  of  its  patronage,  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  advice  that  may  be  given  to  it.’"  In 
reply  to  the  address,  her  Majesty  stated  that  she  would 
‘ take  into  her  consideration  in  what  manner  the  wishes 
of  her  faithfid  Commons  could  be  carried  into  efrect.” 
In  the  course  of  the  session,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  an 
opinion  being  generally  expressed  in  favour  of  a salary  of 
400/.  a year  being  allowed  to  the  chaplain,  instead  of 
200/.,  as  heretofore,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
promised  to  consider  the  matter.  Accordingly,  the  esti- 
mates in  the  following  year,  proposed  to  fix  tlie  .salaiy  at 
400/.,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  recognised  allowance 
of  this  dignitary : and  from  that  time  the  situation  has 
been  held  as  a permanent  appointment.’’ 

The  salaries  and  retiring  allowances  of  the  House  of 
Lords’  establishment,  are  fixed  by  the  House  itself.’  The 
fee  fund  of  the  House  ordinarily  suffices  to  pay  all  these 
demands  but  when  a deficiency  occurs,  application  is 
made  by  the  clerk  of  the  Parliament  to  the  Treasury,  to 
insert  in  the  estimates  a sufficient  sum  to  cover  the 
same.  The  Treasury  have  no  knowledge  or  control  over 
the  fee  fund  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  over  the  appro- 
priation thereof.  In  1865,  however,  they  suggested 

• Mirror  of  Part  183S,  p.  4401.  ’ See  Lords  Journals,  April  23, 

• Ihid.  p.  4r>41.  18.W. 

■-  Ibid,  p,  5323  ; Ibid.  1839,  p.  410.  ' May,  Pari.  Prac.  p.  622. 

Porkinsou  8 Under  Government,  p.  64. 
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to  the  clerk  of  the  Parliament  the  expediency  of  follow- 
ing the  course  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
regard  to  their  fee  fund,  which  is  regularly  paid  over  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the  charges  upon  the  same 
included  in  the  annual  estimates,  and  voted  by  Parliament.* 
Applications  for  pensions  by  officers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  decided  upon  by  the  House  itself ; either 
directly,  or  upon  a report  from  the  select  committee  on 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  and  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod.' 

The  salaries,  retiring  allowances,  and  other  disburse- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  settled  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
statute"  for  regulating  the  offices  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  commissioners  consist  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  certain  other  functionaries,  being 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Practically,  the 
actual  business  of  the  board  is  transacted  by  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  the  board  is  always  convened  when  there  is  anything 
important  to  be  done.  The  salaries  of  officers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  been  regulated,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  reports  from  select  committees  of  the  House, 
from  1836  (up  to  which  period  they  were  paid  by  fees) 
to  1849.  The  establishment  is  divided  into  three  branches 
or  departments  ; which  are  under  the  clerk,  the  Speaker, 
and  the  sergeant-at-arms  respectively.  The  head  of  each 
department  sanctions  the  items  which  concern  his  own 
department,  whether  they  be  for  salaries  or  contingent 
expen.ses ; and  the  entire  pay-list  is  submitted  to  the 
Speaker,  for  his  sanction  and  signature.  If  the  cstablish- 


• Report  Com.  Pub.  Aoeomits, 
]8<V>,  p.  47.  .And  see  Mans.  Deb.  vol. 
cl.xxvii.  p.  112S. 

' Mr.  Birch's  case.  Ilans.  Deb. 
Feb.  29,  1S4S.  Mr.  ICdmunds'  case, 
l.ords  Journal.',  Feb.  17  and  24, 
180o.  .And  see  Mr.  Oladstone's  ob- 
servations, in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clzxvii. 


p.  1.170.  The  resolution  granting  Mr. 
Edmunds  a pension  was  afterwards 
rescinded,  on  proof  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  gross  misconduct  and  mal- 
versation in  office;  see  Hans.  Deb. 
May  0,  1806. 

" 62  Geo.  III.  c.  11 ; and  9 & 10 
Viet,  c.  77. 
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ment  requires  to  be  varied,  or  increased,  the  Treasury  is 
not  consulted,  ‘ the  Speaker’s  sanction  would  be  sulTicient ; 
for  instance,  in  1865,  there  were  two  referees  of  private 
bills  put  on,  at  1,000/.  etich  : that  was  done  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Speaker.’  By  the  Act  12  & 13  Viet.  c.  72 
the  Speaker’s  audit  in  regard  to  all  expenditure  for  the 
House  of  Commons  is  final.  Ilis  order  is  the  warrant  to 
the  Treasury  to  insert  the  amounts  required  to  be  voted 
by  Parliament  in  the  annual  estimates.  The  Treasury 
adopt  his  return  without  examination,  and  include  the 
amount  in  the  estimates,  because  it  concerns  the  internal 
economy  of  Parliament.  There  are,  however,  certain 
items  of  expenditure,  which  are  common  to  both  Houses, 
that  are  settled  by  the  Treasury ; such  as  the  sums  to  be 
allowed  for  the  payment  of  witnesses  attending  committees, 
the  allowance  for  a shorthand  writer,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous charges  of  inconsiderable  amount.  Ketiring  al- 
lowances to  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  settled 
by  the  commi&sioners,  on  the  basis  of  the  Superannuation 
Acts.’ 

The  foregoing  particulars  will  show  that,  in  matters 
affecting  their  own  employes,  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  privilegal  to  intrench  upon  the  royal  prerogative  to 
determine  tlie  remuneration  to  be  allowed  to  public  offi- 
cers, to  an  extent  that,  in  the  ca.se  of  other  officials,  would 
not  be  allowable.* 

But  while,  as  a rule,  any  direct  interference  by  Parlia- 
ment with  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
in  the  appointment,  control,  or  dismissal  of  public  servants, 
would  be  unconstitutional,  unless  under  the  peculiar  cir- 

’ Sec  Rep.  Com.  on  Public  Ac-  Treasun' to  Mr.  Ournev  for  expenses 
counts.  180.5,  Evid.  885,  077,  &c.  of  experiments  in  lighting  the  House 
1107,  &c.  1121,  &c.  And  see  Hans,  of  Commons,  performed  under  the 
Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  p.  1123.  direction  of  a committee  of  the 

• But  a motion  to  declare  the  House,  xrius  pronounced  by  the 
opinion  of  the  House  as  to  the  ex-  Speaker  to  be  infomtal,  without  the 
tent  of  remuneration  that  ought  to  previous  consent  of  the  crown, 
be  allowed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Slirror  of  Park  1 Stitt,  p.  5110. 
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cumstances  already  indicated,  when  it  may  become  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  tender  advice  upon  the  subject ; 
it  is  nevertheless  agreeable  to  usage  for  enquiries  of  min- 
isters, or  desultory  discussions  to  take  place,  in  either 
House,  in  reference  to  the  appointment  and  control  of 
office-holders,  in  particular  instances,  wlien  a direct  motion 
on  the  subject  would  be  objectionable.  In  this  way  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  the  administration  to  explain  and 
defend  the  propriety  of  appointments,  which  may  have 
been  subjected  to  misrepresentations  by  the  press  or  the 
public  at  large.* 

The  following  precedents  will  serve  to  explain  and 
confirm  the  statements  made  in  this  section  ; and  will 
explain  under  what  circumstances  parliamentary  inter- 
ference with  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  has  heretofore 
taken  place  : — 


• On  JuncS,  18C0,  a member  called 
tlie  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (without  makin^r  any  motion) 
to  the  unfavourable  position  and  in- 
ferior rate  of  pay  of  the  civil  assis- 
tants of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  public 
servants.  Hi.s  remaike  were  favour- 
ably receiverl  by  the  ministry,  and 
the  alleged  grievance  shown  to  have 
no  real  existence.  (Hons.  Deb.  vol. 
clix.  p.  608.)  See  the  coses  of  Mr. 
Barker  and  of  Mr.  Jopp.in  Commons' 
Debates  of  March  1,  1801.  On 
March  4,  1801,  enquiry  was  made  of 
the  ministry  whether  a person,  re- 
cently appointed  to  a lucrative  office, 
bad  received  the  same  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  political  services  ren- 
dei^  bv  his  father  to  the  liberal 
arty?  Lord  fnlmerston  replied  that 
e was  ‘ unable  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion.’ (lions.  Deb.  vol.  clxi.  p.  l.'tOT.) 
On  May  2,  1862,  a member  having 
moved  for  and  obtained  a return  of 


the  services  of  the  late  barrack-master 
at  Sheffield,  and  the  retiring  allow- 
ance granted  to  him,  enquired  why 
he  and  otheis  similarly  circumstanced 
had  been  allowed  such  a paltry  pit- 
tance, when  the  Ticaaurv  had  legal 
power  to  giant  double  the  amoiii^. 
In  reply,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury gave  satisfactorv  explanations 
on  the  point.  (Hans.  l)eb.  vol.  clxvi. 

f.  1183.)  And  SCO  the  enquiry,  on 
'eb.  20,  1863,  ns  to  the  intended 
appointment  of  Mr.  Reed  to  an  im- 
portant office  in  the  navy  department, 
over  the  beads  of  peisons  of  ability 
and  long  standing  in  the  service. 
{Ibid.  vol.  clxix.  p.  672.)  This  ap- 
pointment afterwards  gave  rise  to  a 
motion  for  pap*  rs,  in  order  * to  show 
to  the  country  the  facts  connected 
therewith ; ’ but,  being  opposed  by 
government,  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived on  division.  Ibid.  vol.  clxxii 
p.  113Q 


Enquiries 
of  minis- 
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I.  As  TO  THE  AjTOIimiENT,  DISMISSAL,  OR  CONTROL  OF 
Public  Officers. 

In  1807,  in  the  interval  between  the  resignation  of  the  Grenville 
ministry,  and  the  accession  to  office  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
it  was  mmonred  that  it  was  the  inb  ntion  of  the  king  to  offer  the 
sitaation  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Ijancasfer  to  Mr.  S|)cncer 
Perceval,  as  an  inducement  to  that  eminent  statesman  to  accept 
office  in  the  new  ministry.  It  had  been  heretofore  the  usual 
(though  not  invariable)  custom  to  confer  this  office  during  jileasure, 
but  as  a means  of  compensating  Mr.  Perceval  for  relinqui.sliing  a 
lucrative  profession  for  the  service  of  the  crown,  the  king  pro|>osed 
that  he  should  hold  it  for  life.  Whereupon,  on  March  2.5,  a member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  moved  an  address  to  the  king  that  ho 
would  be  graciously  plea.sed  not  to  grant  the  office  in  question,  ‘ or 
any  other  office  not  usually  granted  for  life,  for  any  other  term  than 
during  pleasure.’  During  the  discussion  of  this  motion,  Mr.  Perce- 
val took  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  it  was  true  the  king  had 
made  him  this  offer  under  the  circumstances  alleged,  but  that  in 
order  to  prevent  his  Majesty  from  being  fettered  by  any  advice  the 
House  of  Commons  might  give,  he  had  resolved  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  offer,  but  that  ho  should  be  prepared  to  give  his  services 
to  the  crown,  in  any  political  capacity,  notwithstanding.  Tho 
motion  for  the  address  was  supported  by  tho  leading  members  of 
the  late  administration,  who  took  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a 
raetriction  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  but  rather  in  the  interest  of 
the  king,  who  should  not  be  advised  to  give  any  places  for  life,  but 
to  keep  them  at  his  own  disposal  to  reward  his  faithful  servants 
from  time  to  time.  The  address  was  agreed  to  by  a largo  majoritv, 
and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  such  members  of  tlie 
House  as  were  of  the  privy-conncil.F  Agreeably  to  constitutional 
usage,  no  reply  was  given  by  the  king,  until  after  the  formation  of 
his  new  ministry,  when  he  was  pleased  to  send  down  the  following 
answer : ‘ His  Majesty  acquaints  his  faithful  Commons  that  he  will 
take  the  subject  of  their  address  into  his  most  serious  consideration, 
and  thinks  it  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  them  that  he  has 
thought  it  fit  to  provide  that  in  a grant  now  to  be  made  of  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  office  shall  l>c 
conferred  only  during  his  royal  pleasure.  His  Majesty  assures 
his  faithful  Commons  that,  in  tho  execution  of  the  powers  with 
which  he  is  intrusted  by  law  to  grant  certain  offices  for  life,  as  in 
tho  exercise  of  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  his  conduct  will  at 
all  times  be  governed  by  an  anxious  attention  to  the  public  interest 


' Pari.  Deb.  vol.  ix.  pp.  104220. 
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and  welfare.’  • ‘ Accordingly,  Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  accepted  office  Precedent* 

in  the  new  ministry  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  held  the  situa- 
tion of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  conjointly  therewith, 
and  also  during  pleasure.*  Since  that  time,  this  office,  w-hich 
may  be  regarded  ns  a sinecure,  has  been  always  held  by  a member 
of  the  administration. 

In  1809,  an  enquiry  was  instituted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  The  Duk» 
upon  the  motion  of  Colonel  Wardlc,  into  the  conduct  of  H.R.H.  York, 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  then  commander-in-chief,  who  was  charged 
with  conniving  at  the  corrupt  sale  of  mQitary  commissions  for 
the  advantage  of  a woman  by  the  name  of  Clarke,  with  whom  ho 
had  had  a dishonourable  connection.  The  Duke  was  defended  by 
the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Perceval,  who  succeeded  in  carrying 
an  amendment  exculpating  his  Royal  Highness  from  any  guilty 
participation  in  Mrs.  Clarke’s  proceedings.  The  Duke,  however, 
resigned  his  command  of  the  army ; whereupon  the  House  re- 
solved to  proceed  no  further  in  the  matter.''  But  two  years  after- 
wards, in  May  1811,  the  Duke  was  reappointed  to  office.  This 
gave  rise  to  a motion  of  censure  which  was  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  6.  It  was  opposed  bj'  ministers,  who 
pleaded  his  Royal  Highness’s  fitness  for  the  post,  and  his  personal 
popularity’  with  the  army,  and  urged  that  the  former  proceedings 
of  the  House  were  not  meant  to  operate  as  a perpetual  disqualifica- 
tion, and  did  not,  in  fact,  affix  any  stigma  upon  his  character.  The 
motion  was  accordingly  negatived  by  a large  majority. 

Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  1812,  the  prince  Colonel 
regent  was  advised  to  bestow  upon  his  faithful  servant.  Colonel  McMiihon. 
McMahon  the  office  of  Paymaster  of  Widows’  Pensions.  The 
abolition  of  this  office,  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a sinecure,  had  been 
recommended,  so  far  back  as  1783,  by'  the  Commissioners  for  Public 
Accounts  : and  again  by  the  Commissioners  of  Military  Inquiry, 
in  1808.  The  House  of  Cominons  resolved,  in  1810,  that  it  was 
expedient  to  abolish  all  sinecures,  and  at  the  same  time  ‘ to  enable 
his  Majesty  to  reward  in  a different  way  those  who  had  filled  high 
effective  civil  offices.’  Regarding  Colonel  McMahon  as  one  whoso 
services  merited  a public  remuneration,  and  no  other  means  liaving 
been  pnjvided  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  the  ministry  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  appointed  to  the  office  in  question  ; sub- 
ject, however,  to  any  decision  tljat  Parliament  might  come  to  for 
the  reformation  or  alwlition  of  the  office.  On  January  9,  1812,  the 
case  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  an  amend- 
ment to  ]K)st|X)ne  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  which, 
after  a long  debate,  was  negatived.  On  February  22,  an  amend- 


* Commons  Journals,  vol.  Ixii.  p. 
306. 


* Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  216. 

" Ibid.  March  17  and  20,  180R 
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raent  was  submitted  in  Committee  of  Supply,  to  reduce  the  proposed 
grant  for  pensions  to  officers’  widows,  by  the  amount  intended  to  be 
given  as  salary  to  Colonel  McMahon.  This  also  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  lb.  But  upon  the  report  of  the  resolutions  of  Supply  on 
the  following  day,  the  said  amendment  was  again  proposed  and  agreed 
to  by  a majority  of  3.'  This  vote  occasioned  the  abolition  of  the 
sinecure.  The  ministry  then  advised  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
McMahon  to  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  and  private 
secretary  to  the  prince  regent,  with  a salary  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
Treasury.  On  April  14,  Mr.  Wynn  moved  for  a copy  of  this  appoint- 
ment with  a view  to  proposing  a resolution  of  censure  thereupon, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  the  reigning  monarch 
to  have  a private  secretary.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a large 
majority.  But,  on  June  15,  ministers  informed  the  House  that  the 
prince  regent  had  directed  the  salary  of  Colonel  McMahon  to  be 
paid  out  of  his  privy  purse.  Whereupon  all  further  opposition  to 
the  appointment  ceased,  and  the  gallant  colonel  was  permitted  to 
retain  it  until  the  day  of  his  death.** 

In  1823,  a motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Hume  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  condemn  the  filling  up  of  a vacancy  in  the  office  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance  ; the  said  office  having  been 
declared  to  be  unnecessary  by  a royal  commission  ; an  amendment 
was  proposed  for  the  appointment  of  a select  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  duties  of  this  office,  and  the  expediency  of  abolishing  it, 
which  was  negatived ; after  which  the  main  question  was  negatived 
on  division.*  On  March  29,  1830,  in  Committee  of  Supply  on  the 
Ordnance  Estimates,  Sir  James  Graham  moved  an  amendment,  to 
reduce  the  vote  to  defray  the  ordnance  salaries  by  the  amount 
payable  to  the  lieutenant-general,  ■ndth  a view  to  obtain  the  abo- 
lition of  the  said  office ; the  amendment  was  negatived  on  division.^ 
But  in  the  following  year  the  office  was  abolished.* 

On  April  10,  1832,  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  House  of 
Commons  to  interpose  in  a case  where  the  Colonial  Secretary  (exer- 
cising the  discretion  vested  in  him  by  an  Act  of  Parliament)  had 
refused  to  grant  an  extension  of  leave  of  absence  to  a colonial  clergy- 
man. Itwas  moved  to  re.solve  that,  forcertain  reasons  therein  stated, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  this  clergyman  should  be  al- 
lowed an  additional  six  months’  leave,  without  prejudice  to  his 


' Pari.  Deb.  vol.  ixi.  pp.  114,  000, 
WD. 

* See  ante,  p.  102. 

' Pari.  Deb.  N.S.  vol.  viii.  pp. 
110,  140-171. 

' Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  pp.  1009- 
1 1 13.  Sec  a similar  motion  on 


March  12, 18.30,  concerning  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Nnvv,  which  was 
negatived.  Ibid.  p.  735.  In  1835, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  6 & (i  Will.  IV. 
c.  36,  this  office  was  merged  into  that 
of  pavmaster-general. 

' llavdn,  Booli  of  Dignities,  p.  102. 
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salary.  The  Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies  opposed  the  motion ; 
he  showed  that  much  indulgence  had  already  been  granted  to  this 
gentleman ; and  declared  that  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  House  to  interfere  with  the  government  in  such  a 
matter.  Accordingly  the  motion  was  negatived.'' 

In  1837,  Mr.  Hume,  being  desirous  of  impugning  the  recent 
appointments  of  commandor-in-chicf  and  military  secretary,  pro- 
posed, on  the  consideration  of  the  report  from  the  Committee  of 
Supply  on  the  Army  Estimates,  an  amendment  to  i-educe  the  vote 
by  the  amount  of  the  respective  salaries  of  these  officers ; but  Mr. 
Wynn  (a  very  high  authority)  declared  that  this  course  was  neither 
‘ regular  nor  constitutional ; ’ and,  if  successful,  would  lead,  not  to  the 
substitution  of  one  individual  for  another  as  commander-in-chief, 
but  to  the  abolition  of  the  office.  He  considered  that  the  object  the 
mover  had  in  view  amounted  to  an  improper  interference  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  in  appointments  to  office  ; adding,  that  ‘ it 
is  undoubtedly  the  right  of  the  House  to  allot  what  sum  it  may 
think  proper  for  the  expenses  of  the  army;  but  if  a chai'ge  is 
intended  against  any  individual,  it  ought  to  be  stated  intclbgibly 
and  directly,  in  the  form  of  an  address.’  The  amendment  was  then 
put  and  negatived.* 

In  1811,  objection  being  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
creation  of  a new  office,  that  of  Solicitor  to  the  Horae  Dejiartment, 
and  a resolution  proposed  that  such  an  office  was  unnecessary  ; it 
was  urgctl,  in  reply,  that  the  proper  time  to  make  the  objection 
would  bo  in  Committee  of  Supply,  when  a vote  would  be  submitted 
to  defray  the  salary  of  the  same.  Accordingly,  the  motion  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  objection  renewed  in  the  debate  on  the  esti- 
mates. But  the  government  having  promised  to  enquire  into  the 
matter,  no  further  action  took  place.! 

In  1838,  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  to  the 
office  of  governor-general  of  Canada,  his  lordship  was  accom- 

jianied  to  Quebec  by  a gentleman  named  T (afterwards  Sir  T. 

T— — ),  who  had  been  convicted  of  adultery  several  years  previously, 
but  hod  since  filled  situations  of  honour  and  responsibility.  In 
consequence  of  his  high  legal  attainments  and  general  abiUty,  Lord 

Durham  appointed  Mr.  T as  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  gave  him 

a seat  in  the  executive  council.  When  his  lordship’s  appointments 
generally  came  under  review  by  the  Homo  Government,  they  were 
all  approved  of  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mr.  T . Meanwhile, 


'•  Mirror  of  Pari.  18.31-2,  p.  186.3.  the  crown  solicitor  for  the  county 
* Ibid.  18.37,  p.  861.  of  Meath.  Hans.  Deb.  (3)  vol.  clix. 

J Ibid.  1841,  p.  1509.  Ibid.  1841,  p.  1633. 

8‘jss.  2,  p.  .‘{51.  See  also  the  case  of 
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enqniry  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whether  it  was  true 
that  this  individual  had  been  appointed  to  an  office  by  Lord  Durham. 
At  first  it  was  dcuied  by  the  government,  but  when  it  was  clear 
from  the  Canadian  journals  that  such  an  appointment  had  taken 
place,  the  government  declared  that  they  had  received  the  intelli- 
gence ‘ >vith  surprise  and  regret.’  Subsequently,  the  government 
remonstrated  with  Ijord  Durham  for  what  he  had  done,  but  hi.s 
lordship  replied  that  he  took  the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself 
and  would  rather  resign  his  own  office  than  suffer  it  to  be  cancelled. 
Thus  far  had  the  correspondence  proceeded,  the  government  being 
unwilling  ‘to  disturb  Lord  Durham’s  government  by  actually  insist- 
ing’ on  the  rescinding  of  this  appointment,  when  more  serious  events 
occurred  in  Canada,  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  Lord  Durham 

from  his  post.  Mr.  T accompanied  his  lordship  home.  But 

the  matter  was  not  allowed  to  drop  here.  The  question  was  again 
brought  under  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords  after  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham had  resumed  his  seat  in  that  assembly  in  183f*,'  and  a motion 
was  made  for  an  address  to  the  crown  for  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  Upon  that  motion  the  foregoing  explanations  took  place  : 
and  the  prime  minister  (Ijord  Melbourne)  having  sbited  that  the 
corres]>ondence  in  question  had  been  principally  private  and  un- 
ofiBcial,  the  mover  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  regret 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  government  that  such  an  objectionable 
apjxiintment  should  have  been  made,  and  withdrew  his  motion.'” 

On  August  13,  1839,  a motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
production  (with  other  papers)  of  a letter  from  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland,  tendering  his  resignation  of  the  command  of  the  Madras 
Army,  and  of  his  seat  in  the  Indian  Council,  was  objected  to  by  the 
administration,  because  there  was  no  charge  against  the  ‘ character 
and  conduct  ’ of  that  officer,  and  nothuig  which  called  for  a vindi- 
cation of  either.  Whereupon  the  mover  consented  not  to  press  his 
motion,  so  far  as  this  letter  was  concerned.  “ 

In  1844,  a petition  having  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  a Mr.  Heathcote,  complaining  of  his  dismissal,  by  the 
Secretarj'  of  State,  from  the  oflice  of  Suh-inspector  of  Factories, 
upon  a false  charge,  founded  upon  misapprehension,  it  was  moved 
that  the  petition  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  mover  admitted 
‘ that  in  most  cases  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  House  to  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  that  discretionary  power  which  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  every  goverument  over  its  subordinate  officers,’  and  that 
in  his  opinion,  ‘ the  only  cases  to  justify  the  interfereuce  were  when 


>■  Mirror  of  Pari.  1838,  pp.  6181,  - 7iiV/.  pp.  .36.3-.350. 

6617.  “ Ibiii.  p.  4976. 

■ Ibid.  1839,  p.  307. 
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the  head  of  the  department  did  not  seem  to  have  been  in  po-ssession  of  Precedents 
tlie  facts  of  tho  case,  or  that  he  had  laboured  under  some  misappre- 
hension.’ “ The  Homo  Secretary  (Sir  James  Graham)  opposed  tho 
motion  ; giving,  however,  explanations  of  the  matter  complained  of 
while  at  the  same  time  protesting  against  the  House  being  ‘ converted 
into  a court  of  appeal  against  the  executive : for  if  he  were  to  be 
responsible  for  tlio  duties  that  he  l>erformcd,  he  must  exercise  them 
according  to  his  own  conscience  and  judgment  with  reference  to  the 
dismissal  of  officers  who  hold  their  offices  during  pleasure,  and  with 
whose  public  conduct  he  was  dissatisfied.’ p Whereupon  the  motion 
was  negatived. 

In  18-I8,  the  case  of  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge,  Rccortler  of  Prince  of  SirJ.  T. 
Wales’  Island,  dismissed  by  order  in  council,  ‘on  grounds  of  public 
policy,’  was  brought  before  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  on  motion  for 
an  address  to  the  crown,  setting  forth  ‘ that  no  imputation  rested 
on  the  capacity  or  integrity  of  Sir  J.  '1’,  Claridge,’  and  praying  that 
sumo  other  appointment  might  be  conferred  upon  him.  It  was 
alleged  that  while  ‘the  independence  of  the  judges  in  England  was 
secured  by  tho  fact  of  their  bolding  their  offices  for  life,  in  the 
c lonies  they  were  liable  to  dismissal  by  the  govomment,*)  and  the 
oidy  security  they  had  for  the  independence  of  the  colonial  judges, 
was  tho  api>eal  to  the  Committee  of  tho  Privy  Council.  The  motion 
however,  was  objected  to  by  the  President  of  tho  Hoard  of  Control 
(Sir  J.  Hobhouse),  as  being  an  interference  with  tho  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  in  regard  to  appointments  to  office,  and  it  was  with- 
drawn.'’ It  was  pertinently  renuvrked,  by  tho  President  of  the  India 
Board  : ‘If  the  crown  confers  an  appointment  on  Sir  J.  T.  Claridge, 
in  compliance  with  an  address  of  the  House,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  appointment  to  the  House  ? ’ • 


“ Hans.  Ueh.  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  1023. 

s Jhui.  pp.  10^14,  1040. 

’In  Canada,  the  judges  ore  re- 
movable by  the  governor,  upon  tho 
address  of  both  Houses  of  the  pro- 
vincial Parliament,  with  a right  of 
appeal  within  six  months  to  the 
privy-council.  12  Viet.  c.  03,  § 4. 
So,  also,  the  equity  judges,  by  12 
Viet.  c.  Cl,  § 3. 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  c.  pp.  812-810. 

• Ibid.  p.  815.  See,  also,  the  case 
of  Mr.  Langslow,  district  judge  in 
Ceylon,  Hans.  Deb.  (.3;  vol.  xciv.  pp. 
278-30.5.  The  case  of  Mr.  Stoner, 
appointed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
to  be  a judge  in  Victoria,  but  the 
attention  of  government  being  called 
to  the  fact  that  ho  had  been  charged 


by  a committee  with  bribery  at  an 
election,  his  appointment  was  can- 
celled. lb.  vol.  cxxxi.  pp.  088-005, 
850.  And  see  ib.  vol.  cxxxii.  pp. 
!ffJ4,  527-500.  Hut  upon  further 
inquiry  into  the  case,  the  govern- 
ment were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stoner 
had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  and  that 
his  conduct  had  not  been  such  as  to 
disqualify  him  for  honourable  em- 
ployment. Accordingly,  in  18.58,  he 
was  appointed  judge  of’the  West  In- 
dian Encumbered  Estates  Court,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  and  in  1805 
he  was  permitted  to  exchange  this 
office  for  that  of  a judge  of  a county 
court  in  England.  The  circum.stanees 
attending  these  appointments  were 
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On  April  19,  1853,  after  the  aceesRion  to  office  of  the  Aberdeen 
adminiatration,  the  government  acquiesced  in  a motion  made  by  an 
independent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  appointment 
of  a select  committee  to  ‘ enquire  into  the  exercise  of  the  influence 
and  patronage  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the  dockyards,  and  public  de- 
partments, connected  with  the  seveml  Parliamentary  boroughs,’ 
it  having  been  alleged  that  this  patronage  had  been  made  use  of, 
for  political  purposes,  by  persons  officially  connected  with  the 
Derby  administration.*  The  committee  reported  to  the  House  on 
May  23,  with  minutes  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  several 
branches  of  the  enquiry.  They  showed  that,  prior  to  the  year  1847, 
corrupt  practices  in  regard  to  appointments  and  promotions  to  office 
were  very  prevalent  in  the  dockyards ; but  that,  on  February  27,1847, 
an  Admiralty  order  was  issued,  in  the  form  of  a circular,  insisting 
upon  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  a system  of  promotion,  to 
depend  solely  upon  merit  and  efficiency.  This  was  followed  up,  in 
1849,  by  another  circular  to  the  same  general  efiect,  which  was 
backed  by  a personal  apj>eal  from  Sir  Francis  Baring,  the  then  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  the  superintendents  and  principal  officers 
of  the  dockyards,  that  they  would  give  him  an  assurance  that  they 
would  not  interfere  in  politics.  These  measures  seemed  to  have 
worked  very  successfully.  But  when  the  Derby  ministry  came  into 
power,  the  circular  of  1849  was  cancelled,  with  a view  to  favour  the 
interests  of  the  party  in  power  ; and  though  but  few  political  ap- 
jxiintments  appear  to  have  been  made,  they  were  sufficient  in 
number  to  ‘ subvert  the  confidence  of  the  men,  and  render  nugatory 
all  the  solemn  assurances  of  circulars  issued  by  the  Admiralty,  to  the 
effect  that  men  should  rise  by  merit,  and  not  by  political  influence.’ 
’rhe  committee  imputed  blame  for  these  transactions  principally  to 
Mr.  Stafford,  the  then  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  to  whom  the 
first  lord,  upon  his  accepting  office,  had  given  up  ‘ all  the  civil 
patronage,  excepting  the  master  shipwrights,  and  one  class  of  mes- 
sengers, which  he  reserved  for  deserving  sailors  and  marines.’ 
Recently,  the  circular  of  1849  was  restored,  and  its  provisions  ren- 
dered more  secure  by  being  embodied  in  an  order  in  council.  The 
committee  concluded  with  a recommendation  that  should  the 
system  under  which  promotions  in  the  dockyards  arc  :iow  again 
regulated,  be  hereafter  altered.  Parliament  should  be  informed 
thereof  as  soon  as  possible."  On  Juh’  5,  1853,  a motion  was  made 


e.xplainc<l  and  justified  by  the  go- 
vernment in  the  Hmese  of  Pommons. 
See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxlv.  p.  1212. 
Ibid.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  5(21.  The  case 
of  Mr.  Lawley,  appointed  governor 
of  South  Australia,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 


but  proving  afterwards  to  have  been 
engaged  in  gambling  speculations, 
his  appointment  was  revoked  before 
he  had  left  England.  Ib.  vol.  cxxxv. 
pp.  1225-1259. 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  exxvi.  pp.  33-122. 

“ Report  on  Dockyard  Appoint- 
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in  the  Honse  of  Common.s,  that,  referring  to  said  report  and  Precedents 
evidence,  ‘ this  House  is  of  opinion  that,  during  the  administration 
of  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  patronage  of  dockyard  pro- 
motions, and  the  influence  of  the  Admiralty,  were  used  and  exer- 
cised for  political  purposes,  to  an  extent,  and  in  a manner  calculated 
to  reflect  discredit  upon  that  department  of  the  government,  and  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  service.’  ” In  order  to  get  rid  of  this 
charge,  an  amendment,  implicating  ‘ every  administration  of  the 
Admiralty  ’ in  a similar  offence,  was  proposed.  After  a short  dis- 
cussion, a motion  to  adjourn  the  House  was  carried,  and  the  debate 
was  never  again  resumed.’'  On  May  3<),  the  Dockyard  Committee 
were  instructed  by  the  House  to  consider  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Engledue,  R.N.,  who  in  1840  had  been  struck  off  the  list  of  lieuto-  of  Lt, 
nants  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  an  act  of  insubordination.  Upon  Engledue. 
several  occasions,  afterwards,  at  different  times,  Mr.  Kngledue 
memorialised  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  restore  him  to  his  former 
position,  but  was  invariably  refused.  However,  on  Novemlter  30, 

18.52,  he  again  renewed  his  application,  and  on  December  22  he 
was  informed  that  he  was  at  hberty  to  memorialise  the  queen  in 
council  to  be  reinstated.  This  permission  was  given  two  days 
after  the  Derby  ministry  had  announced  that  they  only  held  oflico 
until  their  successors  were  appointed.  The  memorial  was  sent  in, 
favourably  entertained,  and  referred  to  the  Admiralty.  On  January 
4,  18.53,  the  queen's  approval  was  given  to  the  restoration  of  Mr. 

Engledue.  On  the  (5th  inst.  before  the  transaction  was  quite  com- 
pleted, a new  Board  of  Adminilty  was  appointed.  Nevertheless 
the  appointtnent  was  confirmed.  But  soon  arterwartls  papers  in 
relation  'to  this  case  were  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
being  transmitted,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Dockyard 
Appointments,  it  having  been  alleged  that  political  influence  had  been 
matle  use  of  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Engledue  to  his  former 
rank  in  the  service,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  refusals  of  the 
Admiralty  to  reinstate  him.*  The  committee  carefully  investigated 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  riew  of  which  they  reported,  on 
July  26,  their  opinion  ‘ that  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Engledue  to  his 
former  rank  in  the  Royal  Navy  was  not  a judicious  proceeding.’ 

But  they  added,  that  notwithstanding  their  attention  having  been 
called  to  the  peculiar  time  when  the  application  was  granted,  ‘ they 
have  not  heard  any  evidence  which  shows  that  this  favour  was 
bestowed  from  any  political  or  unworthy  motives.’ ^ 


ments : Commons  Papers,  18o2-3, 
vol.  X.XV.  pp.  .3-14.  And  sec  Iliins. 
Deb.  vol.  ( XXV.  p.  .50.5. 

' Hans.  Deb.  voL  cxxviii.  pp.  1290- 
1311. 

' Ibid.  pp.  1321-1326.  See,  also. 


.a  this  connection,  the  Churchward 
case,  which  is  described  in  another 
part  of  this  chapter,  pout,  p.  408. 

* Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxvi.  p.  870. 

* Commons  Papers,  1862-3,  vol. 
XXV.  p.  471. 
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Precedents  In  1855,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  enquire  into  ‘ the  grounds  and  jus- 

Mr.  T F.  titication  of’  the  removal  from  "office  of  the  Right  Hon.  T.  F. 

Kenned}-.  Kennedy,  a Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  a Privy 

Councillor,  who  was  dismissed  from  office  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because  ‘ he  could  not  serve  the  public 
with  credit  therein,’  and  had  treated  lus  subordinates  improperly 
and  unfairly,  so  that  the  government  could  not  be  responsible  for 
his  conduct.*  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (though 

he  had,  meanwhile,  retired  from  office)  on  the  ground  that  it  was 

‘ entirely  contrary  to  Parliamentary  usag^  and  injurious  to  the 
public  service,’  and  that  ‘ no  primti  facie  ground  had  been  esta- 
blished for  it.’  • Admitting  the  abstract  right  of  the  House  to 
institute  sucli  an  enquiry,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of 
1784,'’ nevertheless  ‘he  found  that  the  practice  of  the  House  had 
been  uniformly  to  decline  enquiring  into  the  removal  of  public  ser- 
vants, when  the  removal  had  taken  place  according  to  law,  and 
according  to  the  ajtparcntly  conscientious  judgment  of  those  who, 
by  law,  were  made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  such  public  ser- 
vants.’ Viewing  the  motion  as  intended  ‘ to  impugn  his  conduct 
while  in  office,  in  one  of  the  most  important  functions  bidong- 
ing  to  a minister,’  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  he  should  abstain 
from  voting  on  it.  Accordingly,  after  an  elaborate  speech,  he 
withdrew.**  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  (Mr.  Wilson)  de- 
fended the  dismissal,  and  said,  ‘ it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  government  if  the  House  were  to  assume  a right  to 
review  every  transaction  of  this  kind,  although  if  a primd  facie  case 
of  injustice  was  made  out  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.*'  Lord 
Palmerston  acquitted  Mr.  Kennedy  of  any  conduct  reflecting  on 
‘ his  honour,  his  voracity,  or  his  character,’  but  nevertheless  resisted 
the  motion,  as  a dangerous  precedent,  and  contended  that  ‘ a dis- 
cretion must  l)e  left  in  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  as  to 
removing  from  office  those  whom  they  thought  incompetent  ’ for 
their  duties  ; adding,  that  ‘ if  the  House  were  to  establish  as  a pre- 
cedent that  any  man  removed  from  a situation  was  to  appeal  to  his 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  obtain  a verdict  as  to  the 
propriety  of  liis  removal,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  discipline  in 
the  service  of  the  state.’  ^ Satisfied  with  the  acknowledgment  that 
Mr.  Kennedy's  honour  stood  j)crfectly  unimpeached,  the  mover 
consented  to  withdraw  his  motion.* 


• Ilans.  Dab.  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  1001. 

• lied.  p.  2010. 

• See  ante,  p.  266. 

' Ilans.  Deb.  vob  cxxxvi.  pp.  1008- 

2001. 


•>  TJidpp.  1002-2011. 

• Ihid.  p.  2020. 

' Ihid.  p.  20.81. 

• Ihid.  p,  20.82.  Sec  also  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
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In  18C0,  a motion  for  papers  was  made  in  tho  House  of  Coin-  Precideut* 
inons,  which  involved  an  atU'mpt  to  induce  the  House  to  review  tlie 
decision  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  in  respect  to  a caiidi-  vice  Coin- 
date  rejected  upon  examination  before  them.  The  govermnent  inis»ioncr3. 
protested  against  such  an  interference  with  public  servants  engaged 
in  a judicial  inquiry,  as  being  unprecedented  and  unjnstiiiable. 

‘ If,’  it  was  said,  ‘ it  can  be  shown  that  the  Commissioners  were 
not  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  government,  or  of  this  House, 
that  they  act  with  unfairness,  or  are  incompetent,  from  literary  or 
other  disqualifications,  then  let  the  House  interfere  by  an  address 
to  tho  crown  to  remove  them  fram  their  offices.’  Tho  motion  \vas 
negatived.'*  Subsequently  tho  House  refused  to  direct  these  Com- 
missioners to  publish  certain  information  with  their  annual  report, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
tho  House,  but  only  to  tho  crown  itself.* 

On  March  4,  1861,  it  w’as  moved  in  tho  House  of  Lords,  that  a Jlr.  Turn- 
select  committee  bo  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  appointment  and  resignation  of  Mr.  Turnbull  to  a 
place  in  the  Record  Office ; but  tho  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
Government,  and  negatived.! 

On  July  15,  1861,  it  was  moved  in  tho  House  of  Ijords  to 
resolve  that  it  is  desirable,  without  delajq  to  restore  tho  Consular 


tho  case  of  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey, 
who  was  removed  from  his  office  of 
Attomev-Geiieral  of  Ilong  Kong  for 
‘ his  violent  temper  and  want  of  dis- 
cretion ’ in  his  conduct  to  his  superior 
the  governor  of  the  island,  to  whom 
ho  had  shown  ‘ an  excess  of  personal 
nninioaity  and  want  of  re.spcct.’  (II. 
1).  vol.  clxxii.  p)).  tHtl-  9t!!t.)  See  also 
the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
nieutj  in  ISCil,  upon  tho  removal  of 
two  judges  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  High  Com- 
luis-sioner,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  tho  Colonies. 
I’ursuant  to  an  addivss  of  tho  House 
of  Lonls  of  April  17,  papers  on  this 
subject  were  laid  upon  the  table ; but 
a.s  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  these 
functionaries  did  not  clearly  appear 
from  tho  same,  further  papers  con- 
taining ‘ any  charges  of  conduct 
inconsistent  with  their  judicial 
office,’  were  moved  for  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  July  0.  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  the  (tovem- 
inent,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ‘a 
most  dangerous  precedent  ’ to  autho- 

VOL.  I.  E 


rise  an  appeal  to  Parliament  from  acta 
of  responsible  ministers  in  tho  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  and  to  reijuire  the 
production  of  confidential  communi- 
cations from  the  High  Commissioner 
to  his  superiors  in  ollice,  and  of  letters 
from  other  persons  intended  to  bo 
confidential,  without  their  consent. 
Nevertheless,  ns  the  sense  of  the 
House  was  in  favour  of  tho  motion, 
the  government  gave  way,  and  al- 
lowed it  to  pa-ss  without  a division. 
After  the  prmluction  of  the  papers, 
no  further  action  was  token  in  tho 
matter  by  either  House. 

^ Hans.  Deb.  voL  clviii.  pp.  892- 
007. 

' Ibid.  p.  2083.  And  see  Ibid. 
vol.  clxx.  p.  23.  See  further,  as  to 
tho  interference  of  Parliament  with 
Commissioners  appointed  by  tho 
crown  to  conduct  an  inquiry,  ante, 
P-206. 

* Haus.  Deb.  vol.  clxi.  n.  1271. 
Sec  also  Ibid.  p.  2101.  Ana  see  the 
case  of  Mr.  Reed’s  appointment,  Ibid. 
vol.  clxxii.  p.  1138. 

E 
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anthority  at  Mozambique,  in  order  to  aid  in  repressing  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  easiem  coast  of  Africa.  [In  the  previous  session  the 
House  had  atldressed  the  crown,  requesting  that  a consul  might 
be  re-appointed  at  this  place ; but  as  yet  the  government  had  not 
done  so.]  The  aforesaid  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Adairs,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  undue 
encroachment  on  the  functions  of  the  executive,  and  not  a case  in 
which  Parliament  should  interfere.  He  added  that  tlio  address 
last  year  had  been  canned  by  surprise,  and  because  the  ministiy', 
not  aTiticipating  a division,  had  allowed  their  sujiporters  to  leave 
the  House.  After  these  explanations,  the  motion  was  withdrawn.'* 
A bill,  introduced  liy  Mr.  Whiteside,  in  1865,  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution, Ac.  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  contained  a clause 
jiroviding  that  certain  judicial  offices  in  the  said  Court  should  bo 
conferred  upon  jicrsons  at  present  holding  other  offices  of  high  posi- 
tion. This  was  opjioscd  by  the  Attorney-General,  who  said  that  it 
would  not  be  ‘for  the  public  advantage  to  set  the  example  of  naming 
in  Acts  of  Parliament  the  jx;rsons  who  were  to  be  appointed  to  par- 
ticular posts  about  to  Ixs  created,  instead  of  leaving  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  crown,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  its  resiiousiblo 
advisers.  He  did  not  think  it  advisiible  that  these  appointments 
should  l)e  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  because  nothing  could 
1k'  more  invidious  than  to  invite  ]K>rsonal  discussions  as  to  tho 
fitness  of  individuals  for  particular  offices.’ ' The  bill  was  shortly 
afterwards  withdrawn. 


II.  As  TO  THE  REMtrNEnATIOS  OF  PuDLIC  EMPLOY  £s. 

On  May  20,  1828,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a return  of  Pensions  granted  on  the  English  Civil  List;  but  tho 
motion  was  oji|xised  by  tho  ministry,  on  tho  ground  that  it  was  a 
]>rinci])lo  to  maintain  inviolate  the  arrangements  made  with  tho 
crown  res|)ccting  the  Civil  List,  which  had  lx>en  granted  for  tho 
lifetime  of  tho  sovereign ; and  that  unless  the  Civil  List  shall 
Ixicome  in  such  state  as  to  render  it  neces.sary  to  a|iply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  assistance,  or  unless  some  sjiecial  ease  of  abuse  is  made 
out,  the  House  have  no  right  to  inquire  into  details  of  thiskimL  On 
division,  tho  motion  was  negatived.  ™ 

The  next  case  that  will  engage  our  attention  under  this  head  is 
one  which  occurred  in  1830,  when  tho  Grey  Mini.stry,  immediately 


‘ Ilan.s  Deb.  Tol.  clxiv.  p.  H.W.  See 
asiinilHr  prowoiling  in  the  House  of 
('ommons,  in  the  ci.se  of  the  consul- 
»hip  at  Death.  Ihid.  p.  1001. 

* Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cLxxvii.  p.  .Til. 
See  also  Mr.  Walpole's  obaervatiotis 


on  this  point,  Ihul.  vol.  clxxviii. 
p.  52.5.  Anil  see  Ibifl.  vol.  clxxxi%-. 
p.  .520.  And  a»tr,  n.  77  n. 

™ Mirror  of  I‘m-1.  1828,  pp.  158-j- 
1003. 
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upon  thoir  appointment  to  office,  took  the  initiative,  and  invited  tho 
House  of  Commons  to  apjxjint  a committoo  to  consider  the  amount 
of  tho  salaries  and  emolumonts  paj’ablo  to  members  of  the  adminia- 
tnition  holding  scats  in  either  House  of  Parliament;  pledging 
themselves  to  abide  by  tho  recommendations  of  the  committee  on 
tho  subject.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Lord  Althor])),  in 
moving  for  this  committee,  on  December  9th,  stated  that,  while  it 
was  necessary,  in  point  of  form,  that  his  name,  as  tho  mover,  should 
bo  included,  ho  hoped  he  would  be  excused  for  non-attendance,  as 
tlie  government  were  desirous  that  the  committee  should  be  ex- 
clusively comi«)8cd  of  independent  members,  and  altogether  froo 
from  the  suspicion  of  government  influence.  “ His  lordship  cite<l  a 
precedent  for  this  course,  in  1806,  when  the  then  Cluuicellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  appointing  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  stati!  of 
tho  tinances,  selected  no  one  to  servo  thereon  who  was  an  office- 
holder under  the  crown.  Lord  Althorp’s  committee  reported  on 
March  BO,  1831,  recommending  very  considerable  reductions  in 
official  salaries,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  government.®  But  it 
would  apjicar  that  this  inipiiry  was  not  regarded  as  sufficiently 
complete,  for  on  April  12,  18B0,  Ix>rd  John  Russell  (the  First  Lord 
of  tho  Treasury)  moved  for  tho  appointment  of  a similar  comniitti-e, 
who  should  also  bo  empowered  to  consider  of  tho  diplomatic  esta- 
blishments, and  tho  salaries  and  retiring  allowances  of  the  judges. 
The  proposal  to  refer  tho  question  of  official  salaries  to  a select 
committee,  instead  of  determining  upon  them  in  council,  with  the 
experieneo  and  on  tho  responsibility  of  the  government,  was 
strenuously  opposed  in  the  House,  but  the  motion  was  finally  agreed 
to.  The  only  meml)cr  of  the  ministry  who  sat  upon  the  committee 
was  the  mover  himself.  The  committee  reported  on  July  25th: 
their  recommendations  in  regard  to  official  salaries  were  few  and 
unimportant,  as  in  their  opinion  the  reductions  formerly  mode, 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee  in  1831,  had  gone  far  enough.i> 


° Mirrorofl’arl.  18.30,  p.  4.39.  Two 
members  of  the  late  ministry  were 
placed  on  the  committee  in  order  that 
tliey  mightbe  able  to  givedetails  ns  to 
olllcial  business.  They  consented  to 
attend  for  this  purpose,  but  rcfu.Hcd  to 
act  as  ordinary  meml)ers  of  the  com- 
mittee. Ibid.  pp.  619,  128.5. 

" The  committee  having  recom- 
mended a reduction  of  the  salary  of 
the  l’re.«ident  of  tho  Bonn!  of  Con- 
trol, which  hml  been  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Goveniinent,  an  iiidependont 
member  of  tho  House  of  Commons, 
on  Sept  29,  1831,  moved  a series  of 


resolutions  declaringthe  inexpediency 
of  reducing  this  salary  from  5,000/. 
per  annum  at  which  it  had  been  fixed 
since  1810,  to  .3,600/.  os  proposed  by 
the  committee.  I’ho  governmeut, 
however,  opposed  this  motion,  and 
the  previous  nue.stion  was  put  thereon 
and  negatived.  (Mirror  of  Pari.  181.3, 
pp.  2.531-25.39.)  Hut  in  18.5.3  the 
salary  was  again  raised  to  6,000/.  per 
nnn.,  by  the  Act  10  & 17  Viet.  c.  95, 
sec.  :13,  in  onler  that  this  office  might 
be  on  a similar  footing  with  other 
I’rincipal  Secretaries  of  State. 

' Com.I’apcrs,  1850,  vol.  xv.  p.  179. 
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Upon  tho  otlicr  branches  of  incjuiry  several  important  rccom- 
nieiubitions  were  inailo.  Tho  report  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tahlo 
anil  ho  printed.  Before  tho  noxt  inectinf;  of  Parliament,  the 
government  undertook,  njwn  their  own  rc.sponsihility,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment,  to  decide  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  deal  with  the  various  recommendations  contsiined 
therein.P 

On  ilay  8,  1S33,  Mr.  Ilume  moved  an  addrcs.s  to  the  crown, 
praying  that  the  Inw-oiRccrs  might  l>e  instructed  to  inquire  into  tho 
validity  of  a pension  or  sinecure  ollice  granted  hy  his  late  Majc.sty 
George  IV.  to  Ijord  Dougliw,  contrary  (as  ho  alleged)  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Crown  and  Parliament : with  the  consent  of  the 
government  the  motion  wa.s  agreed  to.s  Ministers  afterwanls  inti- 
mated their  intention  to  apply  to  tho  Court  of  Session  to  set  aside 
the  grant.'' 

On  July  30,  1834,  a petition  was  pre.sentoil  to  tho  House  of  Com- 
mon.s  from  certain  commissioners  of  customs,  complaining  of  the 
reduction  of  their  salaries  under  a treasury  minute.  The  peti- 
tioners atlmitted  that  ‘ the  (juestion  of  salaries  rests  exclusively  with 
the  executive,  and  ought  not  to  Ix!  brought  before  Parliament,’  hut 
they  claimed  that  theirs  was  an  exceptional  case,  and  one  of  peculiar 
hardship.  The  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  characterised  this  as  ‘a 
most  unusual  and  extraordinary  proceeding,’  hut  proceeded  to  show 
tliat  tho  petitioners  hatl  no  just  grounds  of  complaint  in  the  present 
instance.  MemlxTs  genendly  acknowledged  ‘ the  extreme  inexpe- 
diency ’ of  ‘ making  the  House  a court  of  appeal  in  questions  of  this 
sort.’  hlvcn  Mr.  Hume,  that  staunch  supporter  of  the  people’s 
rights,  declare<l  that  ‘ ho  could  not  conceive,  anything  more  mis- 
chievous’ than  for  the  House  to  interfeiv  where  it  had  not  aright  to 
do  BO  ; and  that  the  Honse  was  ‘ called  upon  to  decide  whether  the 
legislature  ortho  executive  should  determine  what  salaries  are  to  lie 
given  to  tho  servants  of  the  public.’  The  jadition  was  hy  leave  with- 
drawn.’ 

On  May  1,  1838,  ^Ir.  Hume  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a hill  to 
suspend  the  payment  of  the  annuity  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cnml>erland,  so  long  ns  he  should  continue 
King  of  Hanover,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  inexj>cdient  and 
uncalled-for  to  continue  a pension  granted  to  an  English  ))rincc 
afti'r  he  luul  lx?eome  an  independent  sovereign.  The  motion  was 
opposed  hy  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchctpier  (Mr.  T.  Spring  Rice), 
on  tho  ground  that  the  annuity  had  been  granted  for  tho  term  of 
‘ tho  natural  life  ’ of  His  Royal  Highness,  and  that  Parliament  had 


p Ibins.  Deb.  vol.  cxvi.  p.  .'il.d.  r //„y  ,,  ,‘g,()0_ 

. Mirror  of  Pari.  IK'gt,  p.  Kisj.  ■ /j,,/  18.34,  pp.  ,3101-3104. 
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no  riplit  to  put  a now  construction  on  the  (yrant,  bo  as  to  deprive  rrwMlont* 
him  of  it.  This  view  was  sustnineJ  by  tlie  House,  and  the  motion 
rejcctoil.  Similar  motions  were  again  proposed  hy  Air.  Hnnic,  on 
ilarch  27,  1840,  and  on  Juno  30,  1843,  but  were  opposed  bj'  the 
ministry  on  the  same  grounds  as  before,  and  negatived  by  the 
House. 

On  February  27,  1840,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  John 
was  directed  to  the  grant  of  a pension  to  Sir  John  Newport,  on  his  Newport, 
retirement  from  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Exeberpier.  This 
was  an  office  which  was  held  under  a sttitute  ‘during  good  behaviour.’ 

It  was  wholly  independent  of  the  crown,  and  did  not  entitle  the 
incumbent  to  receive  a pension  on  his  relinquishing  office.  It  had 
been  held  by  Sir  John  Newport  for  five  years  only,  previous  to 
which  he  had  perfonned  various  public  services  during  a long  public 
career,  but  none  of  them  of  a nature  that  authorised  him  to  claim  a 
retiring  allowance.  The  government,  however,  living  desirous  of 
rewarding  Sir  John’s  long  and  faithful  services,  determined  ujion 
his  retirement  from  the  Comptrollei’ship  to  allow  him  a pension  of 
1,00(1/.  a year  out  of  the  Royal  Rounty  Fund,  which  was  set  iqiart, 
under  the  Act  1 & 2 Viet.  c.  2,  to  enable  the  crown  to  reward  persons 
who  had  just  claims  on  the  royal  beneficence  for  discoveries  in 
science,  Ac.,  or  the  performance  of  special  duties  to  the  crown  or 
public.  This  proceeding  was  called  in  (jnestion  in  a series  of  reso- 
lutions  submitted  to  the  House,  setting  forth  that  the  peculiar  office 
lately  held  by  Sir  John  Newport  disqualified  him  from  the  nsieipt 
of  a jiension  from  the  crown  ; that  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  Farlianient  in  resjiect  to  Civil  Service  pensions  to  allot  him 
an  annuity  for  public  political  seiwiees  out  of  a fund  set  apart  for 
the  reward  of  merit  of  a different  kind  ; and  that,  for  the.se  and  other 
reasons  set  forth,  the  House  deems  it  cxjiedient  to  express  its 
decided  opinion  that  the  jiension  in  question  uuijhf  not  to  lie  drawn 
into  precedent.  The  ministry  met  these  resolutions  bj’  an  amendment, 
asserting  the  nature  and  value  of  Sir  John  Newqiort’s  services  upon 
which  his  claim  to  a retiring  allowance  was  based,  and  declaring 
that,  on  reviewing  the  whole  ease,  ‘this  House  is  satisfied  that  the 
grant  of  a pension  to  a retired  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
circumstances  so  peculiar,  raniwt  lie  drawn  into  precedent.’  'fho 
House,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  explanations  and  excuses 
of  ministers,  but  passed  the  original  resolutions  by  a majority  of 
twenty-eight.* 

In  1840,  a retired  public  servant  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  Supernn- 
complaining  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  superannuation  allowance, 
and  declaring  that  he  was  legally  entitled  to  a larger  amount.  A ' ‘ 


• Mirror  of  Pail.  18-10,  p.  1323, 
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motion  to  refer  tliis  petition  to  a committee  was  opposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  explained  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  said  that  ‘it  would  have  a very  bad  etl'ect  on  the  public  service 
if  the  House  should  interfere  with  the  retired  allowances  of  public 
officers.'  The  motion  was  negatived  on  a division.” 

On  Alarch  26,  184-4,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  an  address  to  the  queen,  requesting  that  a suitable  provision 
might  bo  made  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Morrison,  on  account  of  the  eminent  public  services  in  China  of  the 
doctor  and  of  his  eldest  son,  both  deceased.  The  prime  minister 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  folly  admitted  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  country  by  the  Morrisons,  but  declared  that  the  rule  in  respect 
to  pensions  to  civil  servants  could  not  be  extended  to  this  family, 
and  tliat  there  were  no  other  means  available  for  the  purpose ; 
adding  that  ‘ the  House  should  be  exceedingly  cautious  how  they 
established  a precedent  in  such  a case  of  special  interference  with 
the  conduct  of  the  executive  government,  and  in  some  degree  with 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown.’  The  motion  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn.’ 

On  April  8,  1862,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
called  to  the  case  of  the  clerks  and  officers  of  the  late  Insolvent 
Debtors  Court,  whoso  interests  had  been  injuriously  affected  by 
the  operation  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1861.  The  ministry  stated 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  introduce  any  measure  for  the 
relief  of  these  persons,  but  that  they  would  offer  no  objection  to  the 
reference  to  a select  committee  of  any  jxjtition  setting  forth  their 
claims ; and  that  they  would  agree  to  carry  out  any  recommendation 
from  such  committee  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  which  should 
be  awarded  to  these  {lersons.  Wliereupon  a select  committee  was 
appointed  accordingly,  which  reported  on  July  9.  Pursuant  to  this 
report,  a bill  for  the  relief  of  these  complainants  was  introduced,  and 
paused  into  a law.* 

On  July  22,  1862,  Sir  George  Bowyer  moved  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  inquire  into  alleged 
grievances  complained  of  in  a petition  from  uj)wards  of  1,5(K)  per- 
sons in  the  Post  Office  depai'traent.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer (Mr.  Gladstone)  opposed  the  motion,  ‘ as  being  of  a most 
dangerous  character,  not  only  to  the  good  order  of  the  Post  Office 
department,  hut  to  the  entire  public  service.’  ‘ The  question  had 
lx!cn  settled  by  competent  anthoritj’,  namely,  the  executive  govern- 
ment.’ ‘ If  the  House  thought  the  executive  government  to 


" MiiTorof  I’arl.  1840,  p.  1810. 

’ Ihuis.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  1681. 
Sei!,  also,  a discussion  in  the  Bouse 
of  Commons,  on  Feb.  20,  18C1,  on 


an  address  to  the  qneen  respecting 
forage  allowances  to  cavalry  oHieers. 

• 25  & 20  Viet.  c.  t)9.  See  the  ca.so 
of  Divorce  Court  proctors,  ante,  p.  3S)4. 
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blanap,  lot  them  take  the  proper  coiirRo  and  pronounce  their  cen.snre 
upon  them ; but  lie  was  siilisfied  that  no  worse  policy  could  bo 
adopted  than  for  the  House  to  Lake  into  its  own  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  services.’  Sir  S.  Northcote  (a  Uawler  of  the 
Opposition)  ‘ entirely  assented  to  this  doctrine,  that  it  was  most  mis- 
chievous for  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
government  the  details  of  amuigements  made  in  the  various  depart- 
menLs.’  The  motion  wa.s  accordingly  withdrawn.” 

On  March  6,  IBtiS,  Mr.  Ferrand  (who  represented  a largo  dock- 
yard constituency)  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  great 
inef[unlity  and  inadequacy  of  the  wages  paid  to  men  employed  in 
the  Royal  Oockyards,  with  a view  ‘ to  elicit  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  House  which  would  induce  the  Admiralty — who  had  hitherto 
refused  redress — to  take  their  most  rea-sonnhlo  claims  into  con- 
sideration.’ The  alleged  gricvanocs  were  cxjilaimsl  away  hy  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who  called  upon  the  House  not  to  coun- 
tenance the  principle  of  interference  with  the  discretion  of  govern- 
ment in  the  remuneration  of  public  servants,  at  the  instigation  of 
members  whose  constituents  were  in  the  receipt  of  wages  from  the 
public  treasury.  The  subject  was  then  dropjied.J 

On  April  28,  1805,  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  refer  a petition  from  certain  merchants  of  Liver|iool  com- 
])laining  of  the  inaileqnato  remuneration  of  the  out-door  oflieers  of 
Customs,  to  a select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  griev- 
ances. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche(|uer  (Mr.  Gladstone)  admitted 
that  if  any  public  servant  could  complain  of  any  grieviuice  liy  reason 
of  the  acts  of  the  government,  ‘ it  was  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  rtuidcr  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  House,  and  it 
would  be  perfectly  within  the  rules  of  prudence  to  risk  an  inquiry 
by  a committee.’  Nevertheless,  the  executive  government  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  regulation  and  the  pay  of  the  public  ser- 
vants, and  nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  the  disorganisation  of  the 
public  service,  or  do  more  to  lower  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  than  any  attempt  to  take  this  duty  out  of  the  hands 
of  government.  Upon  an  assurance  that  the  gi’it'vancc  complained 
of  should  rcctuve  the  attention  of  government,  the  motion  for  a 
committee  was  negatived  on  division.* 

On  May  12,  1805,  a motion  was  mmlc  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  declare  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  increasing  the  salaries 
of  postmasters,  upon  whom  additional  labour  had  la-cn  imposed  by 
the  establishment  of  Post  Office  Savings  Ranks.  The  SecreLiry  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  that 


* Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxviii.  p.  072.  * Ihid.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  1205  ; and 

* JbiJ.  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  IDiO.  sec  Ibid.  vol.  clxxx.  p.  0/1. 
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the  Government  were  considering  nil  cases  of  hardship  ari.sing  from 
this  cause,  and  were  dealing  with  them  equitahly ; hut  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  introduce  any  wliolesale  and  sweeping  change 
in  the  present  system.  Whereupon  the  motion  was  withdratvn.* 

On  May  15,  18G5,  inquiry  was  made  of  the  Attorney-General  a.s 
to  the  circumstances  attemling  the  resignation  hy  Mr.  H.  S.  Wildo 
of  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  at  Leeds, 
and  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  and  in  regard  to  the  act 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury  in  sanctioning  the  grant  of  a retiring 
pension  to  Mr.  AVilde,  though  his  conduct  in  office  hatl  dis- 
entitled him  to  any  such  advantage.’’  On  the  following  day,  the 
papers  connected  with  Mr.  Wilde’s  resignation  of  office  were  ordered 
to  bo  laid  liefore  the  House,'  and  on  May  19  were  ordered  to  be 
printed.  On  May  23,  with  the  consent  of  the  government,  and 
especially  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  caused  it  to  lie  stated  that 
he  courted  inquiry  into  the  matter,  a select  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  attending  Mr.  Wilde’s  resigna- 
tion of  office,  the  giunt  to  him  of  a pension,  and  the  appointment  of 
his  successor.  Subsequently  it  was  agreed  that  this  committee 
should  bo  nominated  by  the  General  Committee  of  Elections,  and 
should  consist  of  five  ordinary  members,  and  two  additional  mem- 
bers being  lawyers,  who  should  lie  empowered  to  examine  witnesses 
and  conduct  the  case  on  cither  side,  but  should  not  have  a right  to 
vote.'’  On  Juno  22,  the  report  of  this  committee  was  brought  up, 
and  ortlercd  to  lie  ufsin  the  table,  and  to  be  printed.  The  report, 
which  was  accompanied  by  cojiious  evidence,  acquitted  the  Ivord 
Chancellor  of  all  charge  but  that  of  liasto  and  want  of  caution  in 
granting  a pension  to  Mr.  Wilde.  Nevertheless  the  committee 
recorded  their  opinion,  that  the  general  impression  created  by  tho 
sudden  retirement  of  Mr.  AVildc,  and  tho  pccuniiiry  transactionswhicli 
took  place  between  Mr.  Bethell  (thcclde.st  son  of  tho  Lonl  Chancel- 
lor) and  Mr.  AA'elch,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Air.  AA’ilde,  ‘ were 
calculated  to  excite  the  gravest  suspicions,’  and  that  their  investi- 
gation had  been  ‘ highly  desirable  for  the  public  interests.’'  On 
July  3,  a motion,  to  resolve  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ijord  Chancellor 
in  reference  to  the  appointments  in  tho  Leed.s  Bankruptcy  Court  and 
in  the  case  of  Leonard  Edmunds,*^  which  had  been  reported  ujmnby 


• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxix.  pp.  194- 

200. 

'*  Bans.  Bnb.  vol.  clxxix.  p.  293, 
and  see  p.  dSv). 

' ftminions  Journals,  May  10. 

■'  llinis.  Did),  vol.  clxxix.  pp.  781- 
78.5.  Tlie  committee  decided  upon 
conducting  their  inquiry  with  closed 
doors  Ibi'l.  vol.  clxxx.  p.  861. 


* Rep.  Com.  Leeds  Bankruptcy 
Court,  Commons  Papers,  18(15,  p.  x. 

' On  Feb.  14,  18(>o,  Ijconard  Ed- 
munds, Rending  Clerk  and  (deck  of 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Ixirds, 
petitioned  the  House  for  leave  to 
resign  his  office,  and  for  the  grant  of 
a retiring  allowance.  Thu  petition 
was  presented  by  tho  Lord  Chancel- 
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a committee  of  the  TTousc  of  Lords,  a copy  of  whoso  report  had  Premlcnts 
bcea  laid  Ixifore  this  House — was  ‘ highly  reprehensible,  and  calcu- 
lated to  throw  discredit  on  the  administration  of  the  high  offices  of 
state,’  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hunt : to  this  an  amendment  (of  which 
no  notice  had  been  given)  was  proposed  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
acquitting  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  all  charge  except  that  of  haste 
and  want  of  caution  in  granting  a jicnsion  to  Mr.  Wilde,  but  de- 
claring the  opinion  of  the  House  that  some  further  check  should 
be  placed  by  law  upon  the  grant  of  pensions  to  the  holdei-s  of  legal 
offices.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Bouverio 
had  given  notice  that  ho  should  move,  as  an  amendment  to  the  main 
motion,  to  resolve,  that  this  House,  having  considered  the  rejKirt  of 
the  committee  on  the  Ijecds  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  the  evidence, 

Ac.,  are  of  opinion  that,  while  the  evidence  discloses  the  exist- 
ence of  cornipt  practices  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  P. 

R.  Welch  to  the  office  of  registrar  of  the  said  court,  they  are  satis- 
fied that  no  imputation  can  fairly  be  made  against  the  Is)rd 
Chancellor  with  regard  to  this  appointment ; and  that  such  evidence 
and  also  that  taken  Ijefore  the  Lords’  committee  on  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Edmunds  of  the  offices  held 


lor,  upon  whose  motion  the  resigna- 
tion was  accepted,  and  the  petition 
referred  to  the  select  committee  on 
the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  I’nrlia- 
ments,  &c.  On  Feb.  17,  the  Ixird 
Chancellor  aequainted  the  I Iou.«e  that 
he  had  appomled  his  second  son, 
(the  Hon.  .'^lingshy  Bothell)  to  the 
office  vacated  by  Jlr.  Edmunds, 
which  appointment  was  approved  of 
by  the  House.  On  the  same  day, 
the  committee  reported  in  favour  of 
allowing  to  Mr.  Edmunds  the  asiial 
ndiring  pensitm,  which  report  was 
agm-d  to  by  the  House  on  Feb.  24. 
On  March  7,  the  Lonl  Chancellor, 
being  moved  thereto  by  various  dis- 
creditable rumours  which  were  afloat, 
informed  the  House  of  certain  cir- 
enmstanees  connected  witli  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Eilmunds  while  holding 
n situation  in  the  Patent  Office,  and 
subsi-qucutly  when  in  the  employ  of 
the  House,  which  demanded  investi- 
gation. Whereupon,  on  his  lordship’s 
motion,  a s<di“ct  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Mr. 
Edmund's  resignation  of  hotli  the 
said  otfice.s,  and  witli  the  grant  of  a 


retiring  pension  tohim  by  the  lIou.se. 
This  committee  reported  on  May  2. 
On  May  1).  on  motion  of  Lord  Kedes- 
dale,a  member  of  ‘ the  I'ension  Com- 
mittee,’ a passage  from  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  inquiry  was  read, 
which  appeared  to  reflect  upon  the 
previous  committee  for  recommending 
a pension  to  Mr.  Eilmunds.  without 
duly  considering  the  imput  at  inns  upon 
his  conduct.  Lord  l{ede.sdale  then 
moved  two  resolutions,  to  exoner- 
ate the  ‘ Pension  Committee’  from 
all  blame  in  the  matter.  .After  a long 
debate,  the  previous  question  was 
put  thereon,  ami  negatived  ; mid  tho 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Feb.  24, 
agreeing  to  tho  recommendation  of 
the  committee  iu  favour  of  a retiring 
allowance  of  W)0/.  ]icr  annum  to  Mr. 
Eilmunds,  was  rescinded.  Before 
putting  this  motion  to  tho  vote,  a 
petition  was  pre.“entcd  to  tho  House 
from  Mr.  Etlmimds  that  he  might  be 
first  heard,  by  coun.scl,iii  his  defence ; 
but  Earl  Granville  (the  lender  of  the 
House)  said  that  ho  felt  it  impossible 
to  nccislc  to  this  rciiiiest.  See  Isirds 
Journals  and  debates  of  tho  dates 
aforesaid.  And  see  poft,  p. 
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Precedent*  by  him,  ‘ show  a laxity  of  practice  and  a want  of  caution  with  regard 
to  the  public  interests  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  sanc- 
tioning the  grant  of  retiring  pensions  to  public  ofiBcers  against 
whom  grave  charges  were  pending,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  are  calculated  to  discredit  the  administration  of  his  great 
ollico.’  The  Lord  Advocate’s  amendment  was  first  jiroposed  ; but 
although  Mr.  Bouverie’s  amendment  was  not  technically  before  the 
House  and  could  not  bo  discus.sed  until  it  should  be  moved,  its  terms 
were  known,  and  generally  preferred  by  those  who  took  part  in  the 
debate,  including  Mr.  Hunt,  the  mover  of  the  main  motion.*  The 
question,  ‘That  the  words  proposed  to  1x3  left  out  [i.o.  Mr.  Hunt’s 
motion]  stand  part  of  the  question,’  was  therefore  put  and  negatived 
without  a division.  On  the  question  that  the  Lord  Advocate’s  amend- 
ment be  then  added.  Lord  Palmerston  (the  premier)  moved,  that  the 
debate  bo  now  adjourned.  This  was  negatived  on  division  by  a 
majority  of  14.  Lord  Palmerston  thereupon  agreed  to  accept  this 
division  as  conclusive  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bouverie’s  amendment. 
The  Lord  Advocate’s  amendment  was  accordingly  put  and  negatived, 
and  then  Mr.  Bouverie’s  amendment  was  agreed  to  without  a fur- 
ther division.  On  the  following  day.  Lord  Palmerston  announced 
that,  owing  to  this  vote.  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury  had  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  had  been  accepted,  and  that  he  would  merely 
retain  the  seals  for  a few  days  for  the  convenience  of  public 
business.*'  On  July  5,  the  Lord  Chancellor  informed  the  Hou.se  of 
Lords  of  his  resignation.  He  added  that,  had  he  followed  his  own 
judgment,  ho  would  have  retired  from  office  when  the  charges  were 
first  raised  against  him,  os  he  felt  that  the  holder  of  the  Great  Seal 
ought  never  to  1x3  in  the  position  of  an  accused  person.  But  he  had 
been  dissuaded  from  this  step  by  the  prime  minister,  who  said  it 
would  not  do  to  admit  this  as  a principle  of  public  conduct,  for  tho 
consequence  would  bo  that  whoever  brought  up  an  accusation  would 
at  once  succeed  in  driving  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  office.  Since 
then  he  had  repeatedly  pressed  his  resignation  upon  Lord  Palmer- 
ston but  without  satisfying  him  that  the  time  bad  come  when  it 
should  l>e  accepted,  until  after  tho  vote  of  tho  House  of  Commons  on 
July  3,  which  had  det  ermined  him  no  longer  to  consent  to  retain  office.* 
In  the  session  of  18Ct3  an  Act  was  jiasscd  requiring  tho  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  transmit  to  tho  Loixls  of  the  Treasury  all  applications  for 


» IlauE.  Dub.  vol.  cliix.  pp.  1002, 
1117. 

" Jhid.  p.  lies. 

' Ihid.  p.  1174.  On  Feb.  13, 1800, 
tho  .\ttomcy-Gcnernl  informed  the 
IIousu  that,  in  nccord.mce  with  tho 
recommendation  of  the  Leeds  Bank- 


ruptcy Court  Committee  in  the  pre- 
vious session,  criminal  informations 
had  been  tiled  a)rain.sl  Mr.  Welch  and 
the  lion.  Ik  Bethell  for  corrupt 
practice.s  in  obtaining,  or  attonipling 
to  obtain,  a judicial  appointment. 
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supcrannnation  allowances  on  retirement  of  which  ho  may  approve, 
from  any  officer  connected  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  in  Iliink- 
ruptcy  or  Lunacy,  or  any  of  the  suptirior  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
and  empowerin'^  the  Treasury  to  decide  thercon.J  This  statue  is  in- 
tended to  take  away  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  absolute  right 
which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  to  give  to  the  Treasury  the 
power  of  determining  upon  the  report  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  the 
amount  of  pension  to  which  any  such  officer  is  entitled  by  law  upon 
his  retirement.'' 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  in  regard  to  Supjdy  and  Taxation,  and  the  con- 
stitutional riglit-s  of  Parliament  in  reference  thereto. 

The  true  doctrine  on  this  head  has  been  briefly  stated 
by  May,  in  the  following  words  : ‘ The  crown,  acting  with 
the  advice  of  its  responsible  ministers,  being  the  executive 
power,  is  charged  with  the  management  of  all  the  re- 
venues of  the  country,  and  with  all  pajnnents  for  the 
public  service.  The  crown,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance, 
makes  known  to  the  Commons  the  pecuniary  necessities 
of  the  government,  and  the  Commons  grant  such  aids  or 
supjjlies  as  are  required  to  satisfy  these  demands ; and 
provide  by  taxes,  and  by  the  appropriation  of  other 
sources  of  the  public  income,  the  ways  and  means  to 
meet  the  supplies  which  arc  granted  by  them.  Thus  the 
crown  demands  money,  the  Commons  grant  it,  and  the 
Lords  assent  to  the  grant.  But  the  Commons  do  not 
vote  money  unless  it  be  required  by  the  crown ; nor 
impose  or  augment  taxes  unless  they  be  nece.ssary  for 
meeting  the  supplies  which  they  have  voted,  or  arc 
about  to  vote,  and  for  supplying  general  deficiencies  in 
the  revenue.  The  crown  has  no  concern  in  the  nature 
or  distribution  of  taxc's  ; but  the  foundation  of  all  Par- 
liamentary taxation  is,  its  necessity  for  the  public  service, 
as  declared  by  the  crown  through  its  constitutional 
advisers.’* 


21)  & .“lO  Viet.  c.  08.  ' Mftv,  Pari.  Prac.  p.  612.  See  also 

‘ Hans.  Ucb.  voL  clzxxiii.  p.  1938.  Mill,  Itop.  Gov.  p.  00. 
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In  entering  npon  a more  detailed  investigation  of  the 
relative  functions  of  tlie  crown  and  of  Parliament  in  the 
matter  of  Supply,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  subject  into 
two  parts,  and  to  consider,  first,  the  constitutional  re- 
strictions upon  Parliament  in  respect  to  (rt),  Supply  and 
Taxation  ; and,  secondly  (b),  the  Pights  and  Privileges  of 
Parliament,  and  especially  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  in 
the  grant  of  money  for  the  public  service ; and  in  the 
ovei-sight  and  control  of  the  public  expenditure. 

I.  a.  The  Rcsh-icthna  npon  Parliament  in  matters  of 
Supply. 

According  to  ancient  constitutional  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, no  moneys  can  be  voted  by  Parliament  for  any 
puqiose  whatvsoever,  e.xcept  at  the  demand  and  upon  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  of  the  crown.” 

In  former  times,  when  any  aids  and  supplies  were 
required  for  the  public  service,  the  crown  made  known 
its  wants  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  mes.sage ; this 
message  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Commons,  and 
the  necessar}'  supplies  were  voted  by  that  IIou.se,  accord- 
ing to  its  discretion.  This  mode  of  procedure  in  obtain- 
ing grants  of  money  admitted  of  no  exception.  It  there- 
fore left  no  oiiportunity  to  any  private  member  to  intro- 
duce any  scheme  of  his  owm  whereby  any  charges  would 
be  made  upon  the  people.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centur}’,  a specious  evasion  of  this  constitutional  rule 
crept  in.  The  wholesome  system  of  exchequer  control, 
in  the  custody  of  public  moneys — which  afforded  protec- 
tion alike  to  the  crown  and  to  the  Parliament  against 
illegal  ap]iropriations — was  made  the  occasion  of  attempts 
to  induce  the  crown,  by  the  exerci.se  of  Parliamentary 
influence,  to  sanction  expenditures  that  were  extravagant 
and  unjustifiable.  Finding  that  there  was  generally  a 


^ Soe  Mr.  Gliwlstonc's  ppeeclics,  Hons.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxi.  p.  1131;  Ihirl. 
vn).  clxxxii.  p.  S97. 
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balance  of  public  money  remaining  in  the  exchequer,  as 
yet  unappropriated  to  any  specific  service,  there  was  a 
growing  disiiosition  on  the  part  of  private  members  to 
regard  tliis  money  as  available  for  any  purpose  they 
might  be  disposed  to  favour.  Petitions  were  presented 
to  the  House  from  various  persons  claiming  pecuniary 
assistance  or  relief ; which  being  often  promoted  by 
members  wdio  were  friends  to  the  parties,  and  carrying 
with  them  the  appearance  of  justice  or  of  charity,  induced 
the  House  to  approve,  or  at  utmost  to  be  indifferent  to 
tlieir  success.  By  this  means  large  sums  were  granted  to 
private  persons  improvidcntly,  and  sometimes  upon  in- 
sufficient grounds.”  In  the  year  170.5  this  abuse  became 
so  notorious,  that  early  in  the  next  session,  on  December 
11,  1706,  before  any  petitions  of  this  sort  could  be 
again  offered,  the  House  resolved,  ‘Tliat  they  would 
receive  no  petition  for  any  sum  of  money  relating  to 
public  service,  but  what  is  recommended  from  the  crown.’ 
This  resolution  was  made  a standing  order  on  June  11, 
1713,  and  amended,  June  25,  1852,  to  bring  it  into  con- 
formity witli  existing  jiractice,  by  the  sub.stitution  of  a new 
order  to  declare,  ‘ That  this  House  ivilbreceivc  no  petition 
for  any  sum  of  moiu'y  relating  to  public  ser\-ice,  or  pro- 
ceed upon  any  motion  for  granting  any  money,  but  what 
is  reconnnended  from  the  crown.’”  Tlie  uniform  practice 
of  the  House  has  construed  this  rule  to  extend  to  any 
motion  which  involves  the  expenditure  of  public  money, 
even  though  it  may  not  directly  propose  a grant.'’  It  has 


” lints.  Prop.  Tol.  iii.  p.  242.  Mr. 
Ayrtiin's  sjx'eeli  on  proposing  tho 
new  Supply  Order,  on  Mnn  h 20, 1800. 
1 lnn.9.  Del),  vol.  clx.xxii.  p.  1)91. 

” I'or  eases  illHxtmting  tho  ntrict- 
ne.ss  with  which  the  Iloiine  of  Com- 
inons  adheri’-n  to  this  rule,  see  Mirror 
of  I’lirl.  1KS7,  p.  2.'59.  Ibid.  1807-8, 
p.  2020;  18.‘i0,  p.  120.  The  .standing 
Older  of  June,  18o2,  wa.s  extended  to 
charges  upon  the  Indian  revenues,  by 


stnndiugorder  of  July  21, 18.50.  The 
House  was  informed  hy  a ineinher  of 
tho  Petition.s  Committee,  on  March 
20,  18(K),  ‘that  there  was  hardlv  n 
meeting  of  that  committee  at  which 
petitions  were  not  rejected,  on  ac- 
count of  their  praying  for  a grant  of 
public  money,  or  some  similar  infor- 
mnlitv.’— Hans.  I)eh.  vol.  clxxxii 
p.  COl. 

f May,  Pari.  Prac.  514;  3 Hats. 
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even  been  held  to  preclude  a select  committee  from  re- 
commending that  public  compensation  should  be  given 
to  individuals  for  losses  incurred,  unless  the  same  had 
been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  crown.''  This  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  strictne.ss  with  which  this  rule  is 
enforced ; as  the  mere  report  of  a committee,  though 
entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  does  not  bind  the 
House  to  anything,  unless  it  be  formally  agreed  to  by  the 
House  itself. 

But  while  the  House  of  Commons  has  invariably  main- 
tained the  principle  cmI)odied  in  the  foregoing  standing 
order,  .so  far  as  it  was  directly  applic.al)le,  the  inge- 
nuity of  members  has  discovered  a way  of  practically 
evading  it.  Of  late  years  a jiractice  has  arisen  of  permit- 
ting the  introduction  of  bills  by  private  members  which, 
though  not  ])rofe.ssedly  in  the  nature  of  money  bills,  do 
yet  necessiUite,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  the  imposition 
of  new  cdiarges  upon  the  peojile,  the  precise  extent  of 
which  cannot  always  be  estimated  at  the  outset.  These 
bills  have  been  cither  for  the  construction  of  certain 
public  works,  or  for  the  esUd)lishment  or  encouragement 
of  cerUtin  new  institutions,  or  they  have  proposed  to 
grant  new  salaries  to  oHicials  to  be  appointed  under  the 
bill,  or  to  grant  compensation  or  aid  to  individuals,  or 
iissociations  for  various  causes  assigned.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  precise  object  of  these  bills,  inasmuch  as  they 
establish  grounds  of  expense,  they  are  an  ev.asion  of  the 
constitutional  rule  which  forbids  the  grant  of  money  by 


10.5.  The  ennseut  of  the  crown 
i,s  unilcrstoml  to  have  Ix^en  (riven, 
whenever  a pecuniary  jmroosition  ia 
intnxluced  into  the  I louse  hy  a min- 
ister of  the  crown.  Hans.  beh.  voL 
cy.  p.  471. 

’ Msy,  514,  citing  Fourdrinier’s 
case,  June  lo,  18.'J7  : and  see  llaiu. 
Deb.  vol.  clxvi.  p.  710.  In  several 
similar  instances  committees  have 
evaded  the  rule  by  the  use  of  general 
terms  in  favour  of  the  relief  they 


desired  to  recommend.  Hut  the  mlo 
does  not  apjily  to  select  committees 
on  public  questions,  appointed  at  the 
instigation,  or  with  the  consent,  of 
government.  Such  committees  may 
n-commend  the  adoption  of  anything 
within  their  order  of  refeience,  not- 
withstanding that  their  recommenda- 
tions may  involve  the  expenditure  of 
money.  See  the  Ite]K)rt  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Dockyards,  of  J uly  16, 
1S04. 
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Parliament,  except  at  the  application  of  the  crown.  In 
order  to  admit  of  the  proposed  grant  without  a direct 
violation  of  constitutional  practice,  bills  of  this  description 
invariably  contain  a clause  to  the  effect  that  the  neces- 
sary expenses  to  be  incurred  thereby  should  be  ‘ defrayed 
out  of  moneys  to  be  hereafter  voted  by  Parliament.’ 
The  facilities  attending  the  introduction  of  such  bills  has 
frequently  induced  the  government  themselves  to  take 
advantage  of  this  mode  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament to  their  legislative  measures.  Moreover,  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  with  a view  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  public  business,  bills  of  this  class  have  even 
been  permitted  to  originate  in  the  House  of  Lords.'  It 
is  of  course  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  such  bills  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  is  not  open  to  the  same  objections 
as  when  they  are  brought  in  by  private  members  ; never- 
theless, even  in  the  case  of  govei'nment  bills,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  such  measures  should  be  subjected  to 
careful  scrutiii3%  and  that  the  probable  expense  they 
would  entail  should  be  duly  estimated,  and  made  known 
to  tlie  House  by  a responsible  minister,  before  it  is  called 
upon  to  sanction  them." 

Put  where  such  bills  have  originated  with  private 
members,  thej'  have,  as  a general  rule,  been  productive 
of  great  abuse,  by  encouraging  injudicious  and  extrava- 
gant expenditure.  If  the  principle  of  the  bill  obtains  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  the  faith  of  Parliament  becomes 
pledged  to  the  outlay  involved,  and  ministers  are  obliged 


' Provided  that  any  clauses  which 
infringe  upon  tlie  privileges  of  the 
Cominons  are  formally  struck  out  of 
the  hill  before  it  is  sent  to  that 
House,  liut  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
iiienas,  and  to  make  the  measure  in- 
telligible, such  clauses  may  be  either 
written,  or  printed  in  red  ink,  in  the 
copy  of  the  bill  wliich  is  sent  down 
from  the  tords;  in  which  case  they 
are  understood  not  to  form  part  of 
the  bill,  but  to  be  merely  suggestions, 
to  be  offered  for  the  acceptance  of 


the  Commons  in  committee.  See 
May,  Pari.  Prac.  p.  500.  And  see  the 
proceedings  on  the  Divorce  Court 
Jlill,  on  August  tlO  and  113,  1S0U. 
Han.  Deb.  vol.  clx.  pp.  102S,  1734, 
170.5. 

• Sec,  in  regard  to  the  Kensington 
Uoad  Hill,  .Smith,  Pari.  Uememb. 
1802,  p 2.5.  See  the  debate  in  the 
Commons,  on  the  Public  Offices  (Site 
and  Approaches)  Bill,  on  March  7, 
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to  include,  in  future  estimates,  distinct  provision  for  tlie 
siime  ; and  when  the  particular  grant  that  is  required  U) 
carry  out  any  such  measure  is  brought  forward  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  any  objection  to  its  principle  is  com- 
monly met  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  useless,  if  not  unfair, 
to  oj)]iose  it  at  this  stage,  inasmuch  as  i’arliament  has 
already  agreed  that  the  proposed  expenditure  ought  to  be 
incurred.  So  long  as  private  members  are  permitted  to 
initiate  measures  which  involve  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  crown,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  expect  an  economical  administration 
of  the  public  funds.  Tliese  considerations  were  brought 
uiuhir  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  a private 
member  (Mr.  Ayrton)  on  May  10,  1862,  wlien,  after  a 
short  debate  upon  the  subject,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  j)romised  that  it  should  receive  the  attention  of 
government,  and  that  hereafter  a committee  shoidd  be 
appointed  to  review  the  whole  question,  and  to  recom- 
mend rules  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  this  objec- 
tionable practice.*’  No  such  committee  having  been 
proposed,  the  subject  was  again  brought  iqi,  by  iMr. 
Ayrton,  on  IMarch  20,  1806.  After  adverting  to  the 
consequences  which  had  arisen  from  the  introduction  of 
this  novel  and  unconstitutional  practice,  he  ])roposed — in 
the  interest  of  econom}',  and  in  order  that  ‘ the  w’hole  re- 
s|)onsibility  of  increasing  the  public  expenditure  should  be 
tlirown  upon  her  Majesty’s  ministers’ — that  ‘ The  stand- 
ing order  of  June  25,  1852,  relating  to  a])plications  fur 
public  money,  be  repealed,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  that  this 
House  will  receive  no  petition  for  any  sum  relating  to 


• Hans.  vol.  cl.Kvi.  pp.  IS-'tO- 
1848.  The  attention  of  the  Ilonse 
was  apain  directeil  to  the  injurious 
consequences  of  this  practice  in  a 
speech  of  the  Ithancellor  of  tlic  Ex- 
chequer, on  May  ‘J2,  IsiVi,  in  rejrard 
to  a propo.sition  emanating  from  a 
private  memhiT,  to  transfer  an  .mnual 
ex])cmliture  of  upwanis  of  two  mil- 
lions on  behalf  of  the  poor,  from 


local  to  public  revenues,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  this  enormous  amount 
should  be  thenceforth  defrayed  ‘ out 
of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,’ 
in,steatl  of  being  chargeable  upon 
panichial  poor  rates.  Ibiil.  vol. 
cl.\xix.  pp.  0<J.')-C>SKi.  Sec  also  Mr. 
tiladstone’s  s)>eech  on  Keb.  2l>,  1800, 
Ibid.  vol.  clxxxi.  p.  1 132. 
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public  service,  or  proceed  upon  any  motion  for  a grant  or 
charge  upon  the  public  revenue,  whether  payable  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by 
Parliament,  vliAqss  recommended  from  the  crowm;’  and 
that  the  further  standing  order  of  the  same  date,  relating 
to  public  aids  or  charges  upon  the  people,  be  repealed,  and 
that,  in  lieu  thereof,  it  be  resolved — ‘That  if  any  motion  be 
made  in  the  Ilouse  for  any  aid,  grant,  or  charge  upon  the 
public  revenue,  whether  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  or  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament,  or 
for  any  charge  upon  the  people,  the  consideration  and 
debate  thereof  shall  not  be  presently  entered  upon,  but 
shall  be  adjourned  till  such  further  day  as  the  Ilouse 
shall  think  fit  to  appoint ; and  then  it  shall  be  referred  to 
a committee  of  the  whole  Ilouse,  before  any  resolution  or 
vote  of  the  House  do  pass  therein.’  The  proposed  new 
orders  were  thankfully  accepted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  the  part  of  government,  approved  of  by 
experienced  members  generally,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
House.” 

And  hero  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  I.iords,  in  these  particulars,  is  less  stringent  than 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  no  rule  or 
usage  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  forbid  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  a petition  for  pecuniaiy  redress  or  compen- 
sation, provided  it  be  couched  in  general  terms.’  And 
although  the  House  of  Lords  have  no  right  to  initiate 
measures  of  taxation,  or  propositions  for  increasing  the 
pecuniary  burdens  of  the  people,  yet  they  are  not  consti- 
tutionally debarred  from  instituting  inquiries,  by  their 
own  committees,  into  financial  matters,  or  into  questions 
which  involve  the  expenditure  of  public  money."  The 
consent  of  the  Lords  is  indispensable  to  every  legislative 

“ Hru8.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  pp.  691-  Lords  Committees  were  appointed 
003.  in  1S68,  on  spiritual  destitution  in 

' /Wrf.  vol.  clxxiii.  p.  1C22;  vol.  populous  places;  and  in  1800,  on 
clxxiv.  p.  902.  the  lorying  and  assessment  of  church 

' See  May’s  Pari.  Prac.  p.  611.  rates. 

VOL.  I.  F F 
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measure,  whether  of  supply  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  should  be  prepared,  by  full  investigation 
and  free  inquiry,  to  give  or  withhold  their  assent  intelli- 
gently.* 

Thus,  in  1852,  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  a select  comniitteo 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  Baron  do  Bixle  for  pecuniary  relief,  in 
respect  to  a certain  claim  against  the  goveniment ; _ and  in  the 
following  year  Lord  Lyndhurst  moved  a resolution,  ba.sed  upon  the 
report  of  this  committee,  ‘ earnestly  recommending  this  claim  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  government.’  The  motion  was 
negatived  on  its  own  merits,  but  its  regularity  was  not  disputed.^ 
In  IKOO,  a Lords  Committee  upon  Floating  Breakwaters,  dc. 
recommended  ‘ that  a sum  not  exceeding  10,0CH)1.  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Admiralty,’  to  enable  that  de]>artraent  to  test  any 
plans  for  the  suitable  construction  of  such  works.*  On  July  5, 18(51, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  moved  an  address  to  the  queen,  in  favour  of  the 
extension,  throughout  India,  of  the  best  systems  of  irrigation  and 
internal  navigation.  The  previous  question  was  proposed  on  this 
motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  government  were  them.selves  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  the  principle  advocated,  a.s  fully  as  possible,  but 
would  consider  ‘ the  adoption  of  such  an  abstract  resolution  to  be 
inconvenient.’* 

The  IIou.se  of  Commons,  in  forbidding,  by  their  stand- 
ing orders  and  uniform  practice  interpreting  tlte  same, 
the  reception  of  petitions  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  tlie  pre- 
sentation of  reports  from  select  committees  recommending 
the  exjtenditure  of  public  money,  have  voluntarily  assumed 
a restraint  which  goes  beyond  the  positive  obligation  of 
the  con.stitutional  rule  that  requires  all  grants  of  money 
by  Parliament  to  be  made  only  upon  the  application  of 
the  crown.  Nevertheless,  they  have  wdsely  imposed  upon 
themselves  this  restriction,  in  order  to  guard  against  im- 
portunate demands  from  without,  and  as  a check  upon 
the  too  easy  liberality  of  their  own  members.  The  re- 


• See  further  on  this  subject,  poft, 
p.  467,  where  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  Houses,  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions of  supply  and  ta.xation,  is  dis- 
cussed. 

r Hans.  Heh.  vol.  cxxix.  p.  1097. 

* See  Ibid.  vol.  clivii.  p.  232. 


• Ibid.  vol.  clxiv.  pp.  .104,  401. 
And  see  a discussion  in  the  House  of 
Ijords,  on  June  30, 1866,  upon  a peer 
calling  attention  to  the  claims  of 
naval  captains  on  the  reserved  pav- 
list  under  certain  orders  in  council. 
Ibid.  vol.  clxxx.  p.  976. 
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sponsibility  of  recommending  applications  for  pecuniary 
redress  or  relief  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  should 
rest  solely  upon  the  executive  government,  who  are  strictly 
accountable  for  every  item  of  pubhc  expenditure,  and  who 
possess  pecidiar  facilities  for  investigating  into  the  merits  of 
all  pecuniary  claims.  It  is,  moreover,  a waste  of  time  to 
encounige  premature  debates  in  Parliament  upon  ques- 
tions involving  a grant  of  money,  whether  for  public  or 
private  puqioses,  before  the  attention  of  government  has 
been  directed  to  the  merits  of  the  application. 

Should  any  case  arise  wherein  it  may  appear  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  point  out  to  the  government  public 
charges  which  ought  to  be  incurred,  they  have  still  un- 
doubted authority  to  do  so,  either  by  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution,''  expressing  an  abstract  opinion  in  favour  of 
a proceeding  which  will  necessitate  a future  grant  of 
money,  or  by  agreeing  to  address  the  crown  to  incur  cer- 
tain expenditure,  with  an  assurance  of  their  readiness  to 
make  good  the  same, — the  House  is  free  to  approach  the 
crown  with  their  constitutional  advice  in  this,  as  in  any 
other  matter  of  prerogative.  This  method  of  procedure 
does  not  Anally  bind  the  House  to  make  the  grant,  and  it 
throws  upon  the  government  the  responsibility  of  cither 
acceptmg  or  rejecting  the  recommendation.  But  this  is  a 
right  which  the  House  exercises,  and  should  exercise,  with 
very  great  reserve,  and  only  under  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional circumstances."  The  adoption  of  an  abstract  reso- 
lution, however,  for  the  exjiress  purpose  of  evading  a 
wholesome  rule  in  matters  affecting  the  public  expendi- 
ture, shoukl  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible."* 

Addresses  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  crown, 
requesting  an  issue  of  public  money  for  some  particular 
purpose,  with  the  assurance  ‘ that  this  House  wiU  make 
good  the  same,’  are  perfectly  regular,  and  agreeable  to 

^ See  cajM^s  cited  in  May,  Pari.  Ayrton’s  motion,  Afarch  20,  1800, 
Prac.  ed.  1803,  p.  548.  n.  **May,  Pari.  Prac.  p.  648.  And 

* Mr  Gladstone’s  speocli  on  Mr.  see  ante,  p.  262. 
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precedent.  But  such  addresses  are  only  justifiable  when 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  tlie  supposed  advance 
would  be  disapproved  of  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to  give  legal  effect  to  any 
measure  of  supply  or  appropriation.  Such  addresses  have 
generally  been  adopted  upon  occa-sions  of  urgency  which 
liave  arisen  after  the  committee  of  supply  has  closed  its 
sittings — as,  in  order  to  submit  to  the  crown  a proposal  to 
confer  a pecuniarj'  benefit  on  a particular  person  ; or  to 
show  respect  to  the  memory  of  some  illustrious  person 
lately  deceased,  by  the  erection  of  a monument  to  his 
honour  ; or  for  the  purjxise  of  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  the  crown  in  a matter  affecting  the  privileges  of  the 
House."  But  it  is  always  presunieil  that  the  proposed 
advance  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  Lords,  when 
aftenv'ards  included  in  the  bill  of  supply. 

This  mode  of  obtaining  the  issue  of  money  has  been 
improperly  resorted  to,  for  the  express  purpose  of  escaping 
the  necessity  for  apjiealing  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  their 
concurrence  ; and  also  in  order  to  compel  the  govern- 
ment, contrary  to  their  own  judgment,  to  incur  expendi- 
ture at  the  mere  request  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
any  such  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministry  to  interpose, 
and,  by  asserting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  to  protect 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  from  violation,  and 
the  public  revenue  from  an  unwarrantable  outlay.' 

If  a proposition  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons, 


• Sco  3 ITats.  178-180.  n.  May’s 
Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1801,  p.  678. 

' After  the  battle  of  Navarino,  a 
private  member  succeeded  in  indu- 
cing the  House  of  Commons,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  po.ss  an  address  to  the  king, 
that  he  would  graciously  consider 
the  claims  of  the  officers  and  men 
who  fought  in  this  engagement  to 
head-money.  Tliese  claims  had  been 
investigated  by  the  government,  and 
rejected  on  grounds  of  public  policy; 


but  after  the  adoption  of  this  address, 
by  a nearly  unanimous  vote,  the 
government  agreed  to  propose  a 
grant  for  this  purpose  in  Committee 
of  Supply ; reiterating,  however, 
their  conviction  of  its  inexpediency. 
(.Mirror  of  Pari.  18.34,  pp.  2258, 25C>4, 
2S.68.)  See  also  the  ease  of  the 
Chinese  prize-raonev  in  1845,  hut 
which  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  government.  Hons.  lleh.  vol. 
Ixxxii.  p.  C81. 
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on  behalf  of  tlie  crown,  for  a supply  for  a particular  ser- 
vice, and  an  opinion  should  be  generally  expressed  by  the 
House  in  favour  of  a more  liberal  appropriation  on  tliis 
behalf,  than  that  which  has  been  asked  for  by  the  govern- 
ment, while  it  is  confessedly  beyond  the  power  of  the 
House  to  vote  a larger  sum  of  its  own  accord,  the  ministry, 
in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  members,  will  sometimes 
agree  to  submit  a motion  for  the  increased  amount  sug- 
gested ; * or  will  undertake  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
to  ap[)ly  to  Parliament  for  a further  grant,  at  a future 
period,  should  it  appear  expedient  so  to  do.*’ 

And  in  order  to  elicit  an  expression  of  parliamentary 
opinion  upon  somd  doubtful  question  involving  pecuniary 
outlay,  or  to  justify  their  own  decision  on  some  apph- 
cation  for  pecuniary  aid,  the  ministry  will  occasionally 
communicate  the  formal  consent  of  the  crown  to  the 
discussion,  by  the  House,  of  a motion  concerning  the 
same,  without  contemplating  any  further  proceedings  in 
tlie  case.  Or,  a desultory  debate  may  be  permitted  to 
take  place,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  upon  a question 
of  this  kind,  without  any  formal  motion.  Or,  a motion 
may  be  proposed,  to  express  in  general  terms  the  opinion 
of  the  House  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  without  dii'ectly 
asserting  that  any  grant  of  money  is  required.*  By  such 


* As  in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
(frant  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
government  recommended  a vote  of 
.■JOOjOOO/.,  but,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Ilouse,  they  consented 
to  ask  for  400,000/.  for  this  purpose. 
(Mans.  Deb.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  8.31.)  See 
also  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
Ibid.  vol.  cli.  p.  it.356.  ilut  no  CTant 
recammended,  salary  proposed,  or 
item  in  the  estimates  can  be  increased, 
(except  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  crown.  (Ibid.  vol.  cxliii.  p.  70(1. 
And  see  Alay,  Pari.  Prac.  p.  520.) 
It  may  be  reduced  in  Uommittee  of 
Supply,  or  by  the  House  itself,  as  in 
the  case  of  Prince  Albert's  imnuity. 
M irror  of  Pari.  1 840,  pp.  304, 380,440. 


* In  18.38,  the  government  pro- 
posed, in  supply,  a vote  of  10,(300/. 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  I’oles. 
An  opinion  in  favour  of  a larger 
amount  was  unanimously  expressed 
by  the  committee,  but  it  was  admit- 
ted that  constitutional  usage  forbade 
a motion  to  that  elfect  being  made, 
except  by  the  ministry.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  at  first  de- 
fended the  smaller  sum.  but  finally 
agreed  to  re-consider  tne  question. 
(Mirror  of  Pari.  18-38,  p.  6876.) 
Accordingly,  the  estimates  next  year 
included  on  additional  sum  of  16,0(X3/. 
for  this  service. 

* See  the  case  of  Sir  A.  B.  King, 
in  Mirror  of  Pori.  18.31,  pp.  223, 440, 
477.  While  on  this  occauon  the 
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a course,  the  constitutioual  oversight  of  Parliament  in 
all  pecuniary  transivctions  of  the  government  may  be 
exercised,  consistently  with  a due  regard  for  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown. 

The  following  precedents  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
branch  of  our  inquiry. 

Tho  first  case  that  will  claim  our  notice  is  that  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  Piirliaraent  for  a number  of  years. 

This  geutleman,  originally  tho  manager  of  a country  theatre, 
conceived  a plan  for  the  improvement  of  jwstal  communication 
throughout  tho  kingdom,  which,  Ixang  communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
ho  apjx)inted  him  Comptroller-General  of  tho  Post-Office,  with  full 
power  to  carry  out  his  proposed  reforms.  Those  wero  so  successful 
that  in  a few  years  the  postal  system  was  greatly  benefited,  and  tho 
revenues  from  tho  same  largely  increased.  It  was  at  first  agreed  to 
rcwanl  ilr.  Palmer  by  a grant  for  life  of  two  and  a-half  per  cent, 
on  a certain  proportion  of  the  increased  net  revenue,  which  would 
eventually  have  given  him  some  10,(XKH.  per  annum.  But,  after 
a time,  !ilr.  Palmer’s  conduct  in  office  became  insubordinate  and 
objectionable,  and  the  government  were  obliged  to  dismiss  him. 
In  so  doing,  they  cancelled  the  agreement  under  which  the  jier- 
contago  on  tho  increased  postal  revenues  hod  been  awarded  to  him, 
and  gave  him,  in  lieu  thereof,  a pension  of  3,0001,  a-year.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  amount,  and  claiming  the  continuance  for  liis 
lifetime  of  the  per-centago  in  question,  ho  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  petition,  in  tho  year  1807.  Government  allowed  tho 
king’s  recommendation  to  tho  petition  to  bo  signified,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  inquirj'  into  tho  case  by  a committee  of  tho 
House.  A favourable  report  thereon  was  made,  on  July  13,  but 
nothing  further  was  done  until  the  next  session,  when,  by  permission 
of  tho  government  (who  continued,  however,  to  opjwse  the  claim), 
a bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  secure  to  ^Ir. 
Palmer  his  future  per-centago  on  tho  net  increased  ix>stal  revenues. 
Tho  bill  was  passed,  notwithstanding  tho  opposition  of  tho  govern- 

ministry  successfully  opposed  a mo- 
tiiiu  in  favour  of  comiM-nsation  to 
Sir  A.  B.  King  for  the  loss  of  an 
office,  it  appears  by  the  estimate.s  in 
the  following  year,  that  they  ulti- 
mately consented  to  his  indouinifica- 
tion,  by  recommending  an  annual 
grant  of  3,h00/.  for  this  purjiose, 
which  bo  received  for  several  yeara 
(Index,  Com.  Joum.  1820-1)^)7,  p. 

1067.)  See  tho  case  of  the  losses  of 


Mr.  Speaker  Manners  Sutton  by  tho 
burning  of  the  Houses  of  I’arliament 
in  l.S.')7 ; Mirror  of  I’arl.  lH.‘57-8,  p. 
402 ; the  case  of  Fourdrinier's  Patent, 
Itnd.  18.'tt>,  p.  2007  ; tho  case  of  tho 
llintreased  Letter  Carriers,  Hans.  Deb. 
vol.  exxiv.  p.  841 ; and  the  motion 
for  a committee  to  inquire  into  tho 
claims  of  .1.  Clare  for  compensation 
for  on  invention,  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
clxxiv.  p.  14G0. 
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inent,  but  was  rojcctod  in  the  House  of  Lords.!  Meanwhile,  a Precedents 
supply  resolution,  granting  a certain  sum  to  defray  arrears  of  per- 
centage claimed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  was  reported,  agreed  to,  and  a bill 
ordered  thorcujjon.  But  as  the  Lords  had  thrown  out  the  prospec- 
tive bill  in  favour  of  Mr.  Palmer,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House,  that  the  grant  of 
arrears  should  not  bo  included  in  the  General  Appropriation  Act, 
but  in  a separate  bill,  ‘ for  the  avowed  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
Lords  an  opportunity  of  considering  that  grant  distinctly  from  the 
other  grants  of  the  year.’  The  bill  was  not  proceeded  with  in  that 
session,  but  Mr.  Palmer’s  friends  determined  to  persevere,  and  on 
May  21,  1811,  they  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  an 
aildress  to  the  prince  regent,  beseeching  him  to  advance  the  sum  of 
54,0001.  to  Mr.  Palmer,  ‘ being  the  amount  of  arrears  duo  to  him 
out  of  the  Post  Office  revenues,  and  assuring  his  royal  highness 
that  the  House  will  make  good  the  same.’  The  House  of  Lords 
gi-eatly  resented  this  address,  and  a warm  debate  took  place  therein 
on  the  subject  on  the  following  day,  but  no  proceedings  were  had. 

Two  days  after,  the  premier  assured  the  House  of  Lords  that  ho 
should  not  recommend  his  royal  highness  to  sanction  a claim  which 
their  lordships  considered  to  be  unfounded.'  Accordingly,  the 
reply  of  the  prince  regent,  as  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
stated.  That  it  must  at  all  times  be  the  prince  regent’s  desire  to 
attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ‘ and  that  he  shall 
Ix'  ready  to  give  effect  to  them  in  this  instance  whenever  the  means 
shall  have  been  provided  by  Parliament :’  in  other  wonls,  by  a 
legislative  act,  which  should  have  received  the  concurrence  of  both 
Houses.™  An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  House  to  agree  to  a 
motion  that  this  answer  tended  to  create  a misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  Commons,  but  it  was  negatived  by  a largo 
majority.  The  opposers  of  the  motion  allowed  the  existence  of  the 
right  of  addressing  the  crown  for  money,  but  justified  the  answer  in 
this  instance,  because  the  regent  must  have  known  that  what  the 
Commons  had  re.solved  to  bo  due  as  of  right,  hatl  been  denied  to  be 
duo  by  the  Ijords,  after  an  inquiry  into  the  fiicts  of  the  case."  In 
the  following  session,  with  the  formal  consent  of  the  crown,  a 
further  attempt  was  made  to  indemnify  Mr.  Palmer.  A bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  securing  to  him  his  futuro 
per-centage,  and  for  granting  nearly  80,0001.  as  arrears  due.  The 
government,  as  heretofore,  continued  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  it 
wa.s  rejected,  upon  the  third  reailing,  in  the  Lords,  Next  session  a 

J See  Pnrl.  Deb.  vol.  xi.  pp.  101-  ' Ihid.  vol.  xx.  p.  206. 

262,  069-07.‘i.  Eucyc.  Brit,  xviii.  407.  “ See  Ibid.  pp.  .‘147,  360. 

‘ 3 Hats.  203.  n.  Pari.  Deb.  xi.  “ Ibid.  pp.  343-366. 
pp.  1010-1042. 
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similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
Finally,  and  in  the  same  session,  the  matter  was  compromise<l  by  tho 
introduction  of  another  bill,  granting  the  sum  of  50,0001.  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  ‘ in  consideration  of  public  services  performed  by  him,'  to 
which  bill  tho  Lords  agreed,  and  it  received  the  royal  assent.® 

Our  next  case  will  bo  that  of  the  Baron  do  Bode,  whoso  claims 
for  pecuniary  indemnification  have  been  urged  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  U[jon  successive  administrations,  and  still  remain  unsettled. 
Tho  baron  alleged  that  he  was  bom  a British  subject,  and  originally 
possessed  a largo  property  in  France,  but  which  had  been  confiscated 
Ijy  the  government  of  that  country  during  tho  Revolution.  After 
tho  peace  a treaty  was  made  between  Franco  and  Great  Britain, 
under  which  a large  sum  of  money  was  paid  over  to  the  British  go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  British  snlyects  whoso 
property  had  been  confiscated  by  the  French  authorities  at  that 
]>eri<Kl.  Under  this  treaty  tho  baron  (and  subsecjuently  his  son  and 
heir)  made  various  applications  to  tho  government,  to  tho  legal  tri- 
bunals, and  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  payment  of  his  claim, 
which  had  been  pronounced  invalid.  In  1834,  a committee  of  in- 
(juirj'  into  tho  same  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  tho  ministry.  Being  unable  to  com- 
plete tho  investigation  in  that  year,  a motion  was  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing session  for  the  re-appointment  of  tho  committee.  The  motion 
was  again  opposed  by  the  ministry,  who  declared  it  to  be  an  attcin])t 
to  convert  tho  House  into  a Court  of  Appeal,  and  was  negatived. p 
In  1852,  Lord  Lyndhurst  induced  the  House  of  Lords  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  the  baron,  ns  set  forth  by 
him  in  a petition  to  that  House,  and  which  reported  in  favour  of 
tlio  same."!  Whereujwn,  on  August  1,  1853,  his  lordship  moved  a 
resolution,  based  upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  ‘ earnestly  re- 
commending tho  petitioner’s  claim  to  tho  favourable  consideration 
of  her  Majesty’s  government ; ’ but  after  a long  debate,  tho  motion 
was  negatived  on  the  ground  that  it  had  already  been  decided  by 
com|)cteut  tribunals,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  os  conclusively  dis- 
posed of.''  On  Juno  20,  1854,  a resolution  was  proposed  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  ‘ that  tho  national  good  faith  requires  that  the 
just  claims  of  the  Baron  do  Bode,  established  after  protracted  inves- 
tigations, should  bo  satisfied.’  Tho  government.,  however,  continued 
to  deny  the  justice  of  tho  claim,  and  the  motion  was  rejected.*  At 


® General  Index,  Commons  Joum. 
1801-1820,  p.  700. 

r Mirror  of  Pari.  1854,  p.  14‘18 ; 
18.35,  p.  1002.  In  184.5  the  case  was 
argued  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  upon  a petition  of  right,  and 


decided  against  tho  baron.  Seo  Q. 
B.  Ropts.  viii.  208. 

’ Ilan.s.  Deb.  vol.  exxii.  p.  478. 

' Ibid.  vol.  exxix.  p.  1007. 

‘ Ibid.  vol.  cxxxiv.  pp.  302-425. 
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length  on  June  4,  1861,  on  a further  petition  from  the  baron,  the  Precedents 
House  of  Commons  was  again  moved  to  appoint  a committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  this  case ; but  the  Attorney-General  re-argued 
the  question,  and  declared  that  the  petitioner  was  not  in  reality  a 
British  subject,  and  therefore  had  no  claim  upon  the  fund  above 
mentioned.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  urged  that  it  would 
bo  cruel  to  the  petitioner  himself  to  do  anything  to  keep  alive  Ilia 
claim,  and  desired  to  know,  if  the  committee  reported  favourably 
thereon,  how  such  a report  ‘ could  justify  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  acting  against  an  opinion  of  all  the  law  advisers  of  the 
crown  for  the  last  thirty  years  ? ’ But  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  government  the  committee  was  appointed.*  The  committee 
took  voluminous  evidence,  but  were  unable  to  conclude  their  in- 
quiiy;  they  therefore,  on  August  1,  reported  to  the  House  their 
proceedings  and  the  evidence  they  had  taken."  Since  then,  nothing 
more  has  been  done  in  Parliament  in  this  case. 

Our  next  leading  precedent  is  tliat  which  arose  out  of  the  much-  l>anish 
litigated  Danish  claims.  During  the  war  with  France  in  1807,  claim*. 
Great  Britain,  having  reason  to  suspect  that  Denmark,  although 
nominally  a neutral  power,  was  secretly  favouring  the  designs  of 
tho  French  ruler,  suddenly  captured  the  Danish  fleet  while  it  was 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen.  By  way  of  reprisal,  the  Danish 
government  seized  and  confiscated  tho  property  of  the  British  mer- 
chants who  were  trading  in  the  Baltic  sea.  As  Great  Britain  was 
not  actually  at  war  with  Denmark  at  this  time,  it  was  contended 
that  she  should  bo  answerable  for  the  consequences  of  her  act  of 
aggression  towards  that  kingdom,  and  should  compensate  tho 
British  merchants  for  their  losses  by  the  act  of  reprisal.  This  was 
acknowledged,  and  a large  portion  of  these  claims  was  paid  by  tho 
government.  But  others,  to  a considerable  amount,  remained  unli- 
quidated. Accordingly,  the  merchants  who  conceived  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  non-recognition  of  their  claims,  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  for  indemnification.  VThereupon,  on  May  24, 

1838,  an  address  to  the  crown  was  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  tho 
rest  of  these  claims,  with  a view  to  their  being  satisfied.  The  go- 
vernment op|)08ed  tho  motion,  on  the  ground  that  all  tho  debts 
which  by  tho  law  of  nations  were  justly  duo  had  been  paid  by  Great 
Britain,  and  that  tho  remainder  of  the  claims  were  untenable. 
Nevertheless,  tho  motion  for  the  address  was  carried.’  After  tho 
vote  had  been  taken,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dcclaroil  that 
his  opinion  on  tho  matter  remained  unaltered,  and  that  ‘ consider- 
ing the  serious  consequences  which  may  be  produced  by  such  a vote, 
he  begged  to  say  that  ho  undertook  no  further  responsibility  on  tho 

'Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxiiL  pp.  571-  • Com.  Papers,  1801,  vol. xi.  p. 515. 

607.  ’ Mirror  of  I’arl.  1838,  p.  4247. 
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question.'*  The  government,  however,  upon  farther  consideration, 
agreed  to  pay  a portion  of  the  remaining  claims.*  This  being 
deemed  insufficient,  in  tlie  following  session  a similar  address  was 
moved  and  carried,  against  the  government.Jf  'Wlicreu|>on  tho  go- 
vernment consented  to  pay  an  additional  number  of  the  claims.* 
The  claimants  being  still  unsatisfied,  a third  address  was  jmssed  on 
Juno  10,  1841,  for  tho  liquidation  of  tho  remainder,  assuring  her 
Majesty  that  tho  House  would  make  good  tho  same.*  Upon  this  tho 
government  took  a stand,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  consent 
to  any  further  expenditure  on  this  account.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  stated  that  the  crown  had  no  fund  out  of  which  a fur- 
ther payment  could  be  made,  and  that  it  was  therefore  no  use  for  tho 
House  to  ask  it  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  on  June  21,  the  following 
reply  to  the  address  was  reported  : That  it  must  at  all  times  be  the 
most  earnest  desire  of  her  Majesty  to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  she  shall  bo  ready  to  give  effect  to 
them  in  this  instance,  whenever  tho  means  shall  have  been  provided 
by  Parliaitunl.  No  action  waa  taken  by  the  House  upon  this  an- 
swer. But  similar  addresses  were  again  proposed  and  negatived  by 
the  House  on  June  20,  18-k3,  July  9,  1844,  and  June  20, 1851  ; after 
which  no  ftirthor  application  to  Parliament  on  behalf  of  tho  Danish 
claimants  was  made  until  July  12,  1861,  when  the  attention  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  was  again  called  to  tho  subject  by  a member, 
who  recapitulated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  tho  claimants,  but 
contented  himself  with  laying  the  matter  before  the  House  without 
making  any  motion.  The  Attorney-General  and  the  Chancellor  of 
tho  Exchequer  resisted  any  renewed  agitation  of  the  question,  tho 
latter  asserting  that  whereas  tho  Constitution  required  the  concur- 
rence of  tho  executive  government  and  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  any  money  appropriation,  governments  of  various  pobtics  had  re- 
peatedly denied  the  justice  of  these  claims,  and  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  House  of  Commons,  though  often  appealed  to,  had  equally 
repudiated  the  demand,  it  would  be  therefore  wrong  to  give  further 
encouragement  to  their  di.scussion  in  Parliament.  The  subject  waa 
then  dropped,  and  has  not  since  been  renewed. 

On  July  6,  1838,  Mr.  Gillon  moved  an  address  to  the  crown  to 
consider  tho  parliamentary  grant  of  an  annuity  to  H.R.H.  the  Duko 
of  Sussex,  ‘ with  a view  to  recommend  to  tho  House  some  addition 
thereto.’  Tho  Homo  Secretary  (Ijord  John  Bussell)  resisted  tho 
motion  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  properly  cognizable  by 
tho  government,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  advise  an  increase  of  tho 
allowance  if  necessary,  but  who  had  not  thought  fit  to  do  so.  Sir 


• Mirror  of  Pari.  1838,  p.  42.jC.  ‘.See  Jhirl.  pp.  408.3,  4710:  and 

• p.  5090.  1841,p.  22oO. 

r Ibid.  1830,  pp.  3051-3066.  • Ibid.  1841,  p.  2249. 
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R.  Peel  agreed  in  this  doctrine,  and  assorted  that  the  interference  of  Precodcnti 
the  House  -would  be  ‘ an  cxcce<lingly  dangerous  precedent.’  Ac- 
cordingly the  motion  was  negativeil  on  division.*’ 

On  June  30,  1840,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  moved  for  a committee  to  Church 
consider  of  an  addre.ss  to  the  crown,  declaring  the  readiness  of  the 
House  to  make  a grant  to  supply  the  deficient  church  accommoda-  jjnghind. 
tion  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  on  June  16,  1842,  Mr.  Ferrand 
moved  for  an  address  for  the  advance  of  one  million  pounds  to  re- 
lievo the  distress  prevailing  in  the  manufacturing  districts : both 
these  motions,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  government,  were 
debated,  but  they  were  each  negatived  on  division. 

On  February  4,  1847,  Lord  George  Bentinck  moved  for  leave  to  Railmails 
bring  in  a bill  to  raise  a loan  of  sixteen  million  pounds,  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  Ireland,  and  to  give  prompt  employ- 
ment to  the  suffering  poor  in  that  country.  Lord  John  Russell  (the 
prime  minister)  opposed  the  bill,  but  did  not  object  to  its  introduc- 
tion, understanding  from  the  Speaker  that,  ‘ in  point  of  form,  no 
objection  existed  thereto  provided  it  did  not  include  those  money 
clauses  which  would  require  a previous  committee.”  It  was  after- 
wards stated,  on  the  part  of  government,  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
cro\vn  should  not  be  made  use  of  in  any  way  ‘ to  interfere  with  tho 
full  discussion  of  the  measure.''*  Accordingly  the  bill  proceeded  to 
a second  rending,  when,  on  tho  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, it  was  }K)stponed  * for  six  months.’” 

On  July  22,  1862,  the  case  of  Captain  Grant,  who  had  rendered  Captain 
great  benefits  to  tho  army  by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  sys-  0™“*- 
tem  of  cooking,  in  barrack  and  in  camp,  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a motion  that  his  services  were  ‘ entitled  to 
recognition.’  This  was  considered  by  the  govonimcnt,  and  was  in 
fact  intended,  to  be  ctjuivalent  to  a recommendation  for  a grant  of 
money  to  this  officer ; but  tho  motion  had  been  drawn  up  in  these 
vague  terms  in  order  to  admit  of  its  being  discussed  without  an  in- 
fringement of  the  standing  orders.  Tho  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  objected  to  tho  motion  as  being  an  evasion  of  the  standing  or- 
ders, and  also  on  its  own  merits,  contending  that  the  services  of 
Captain  Grant  were  not  of  a nature  to  justify  a compensation  from 
tho  public  purse.  On  division,  tho  motion  was  negatived,  but  only 
by  a majority  of  one.  A few  days  afterwards  tho  Secretary  for 
War  informed  tho  House  that,  ‘in  conscquenco  of  the  opinion  ox- 
prcs.sed  by  a nearly  equal  division,  the  subject  should  bo  further  in- 
vestigated by  the  government.’*  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  given  by  tho  government  to  Captain  Grant,  a motion 

” Mirror  of  Path  18.38,  p,  fi.'fOO.  • Ibid.  vol.  xc.  p.  12.3. 

' Ilan.s.  l)eh.  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  808.  ' Ibid.  vol.  cliviii.  p.  856. 

” Ibid.  p.  857. 
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was  made  in  tho  Honso  of  Commons  on  May  20,  1864,  for  an  ad- 
dress to  her  Majesty  to  render  him  ‘ some  suitable  reward  for  his 
services  but,  after  explanations  from  the  Under  Secretary  for  War, 
the  motion  was  negatived  on  division.* 

In  1864,  the  government  having  determined  from  motives  of 
economy  to  refrain  from  submitting  to  Parliament  the  usual  vote 
(of  about  46,0001.)  to  defray  tho  cost  of  assembling  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  for  the  accustomed  period  of  six  days’  training  on  permanent 
duty,  an  amendment  was  moved  on  March  3 to  tho  motion  that  tho 
Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  for  the  Honso  to  go  into  Committee  of 
Supply  on  tho  army  estimates,  to  resolve  that  the  discontinuance  of 
tho  drill  would  be  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  tho  force,  inexpe- 
dient, and  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  a departmental  com- 
mittee in  1861.  The  government  opposed  tho  motion,  and  contended 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  force  would  be  in  no  wise  impaired  by  the 
temporary  suspension  of  active  training.  On  a division,  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived  by  a majority  of  one.  On  May  5 following,  tho 
Under  Secretary  for  War  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Supply  a 
vote  of  39,2001.  for  tho  training  of  the  Yeomanry,  alleging  that 
since  the  aforesaid  division  tho  unexpected  advices  from  New  Zea- 
land had  enabled  the  government  to  effect  a saving  in  the  estimate 
on  account  of  tho  war  in  that  island,  and  they  were  therefore  in  a 
jKJsition  to  continue  the  usual  grant  on  behalf  of  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry.  On  division,  the  vote  was  agreed  to  by  a largo  majority.** 

I.  h.  The  Restrictiona  upon  Parliament  in  matters  of 
Taxation, 

As  a proposed  grant  of  money  cannot  be  increased, 
nor  a new  grant  made,  except  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  crown,  in  like  manner  any  proposition  for  the  levy 
of  a new  tax  or  duty — or  even  for  the  repeal  of  an 
existing  impost — should  emanate  from  the  government.' 

On  March  25,  1830,  Mr.  Poulott  Thomson  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  consider  of  revising  and  re-arranging  tho 
general  system  of  taxation.  Tho  motion  was  strenuously  and 
.successfully  opposed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  as  being  an  unprcce- 
dente<l  attempt  to  deprive  the  ministers  of  the  crown  of  one  of  their 
most  important  and  peculiar  functions.  He  remarked  that  pro- 

« Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxv.  p.  623.  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  in 

'■  Ibid.  p.  4.6.  the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  14. 

‘ Hans.  IX'b.  vol.  ebtxxii.  p.  602.  1832,  and  April  14,  1863. 

See  the  debates  _on  motions  for  tho 
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posals  for  the  imposition  of  taxes  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  crown  ; 
custom  and  sound  policy  having  long  ago  devolved  upon  ministers 
the  duty  of  submitting  such  questions  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.!  So,  also,  a motion  on  March  14,  1844,  by  a private 
member  for  a committee  to  consider  of  imposing  a certain  probate 
duty  on  real  estate,  was  objected  to  by  the  Speaker  and  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  (the  prime  minister),  on  the  ground  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  offered,  except  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  nor  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  public  exigencies  required  it.  After 
some  debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn.'* 

While  tlie  strict  right  of  a private  member  to  intro- 
duce a bill  or  resolution  for  the  modification  or  repeal  of 
an  existing  tax  cannot  be  denied,  and  has  been  acknow- 
ledged of  late  years  by  leading  statesmen,'  it  is  neverthe- 
less in  the  higliest  degree  inexpedient  for  private  members 
to  take  the  initiative  in  proposing  such  questions  to 
Parliament.  It  is  an  important  financial  principle,  that 
‘ the  House  should  not  be  called  upon  to  condemn  taxes 
which  they  are  not  prepared  on  the  instant  to  repeal,’” 
as  by  so  doing  they  unsettle  the  minds  of  commercial 
men  in  their  business  transactions,  and  occasion  em- 
barrassment to  the  government  in  their  plans  for  the 
regulation  of  the  public  finances.  Abstract  resolutions 
in  regard  to  particular  branches  of  taxation  have  been 
not  infrequently  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
private  members,  but  they  have  been  uniformly  resisted 
by  the  government  as  being  inexpedient  and  impolitic. 

Tlie  following  examples  may  be  referred  to,  as  having 
an  important  bearing  on  this  branch  of  our  inquiry. 

"First,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Income  Tax.  The  attention 
of  the  House  has  been  frequently  invited  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  by  private  members,  who  from  time  to  time  have  pro- 
pounded various  schemes  to  relieve  certain  classes  of  the  community 
from  the  unequal  operation  of  this  impost.  On  May  2,  1851,  Mr. 


J Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  p.  1032.  * By  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  Hans.  Deb. 

See  also  similar  motions,  proposed  vol.  exxv.  p.  1174.  By  Mr.  Qlad- 
and  negatived,  on  March  20,  1H;J3 ; stone,  Ibid.  vol.  clii.  p.  1607. 
on  August  7, 1848 : on  May  10, 1840 ; “Mr.  Gladstone,  Ibid.  vol.  exxv. 
and  on  May  10,  1804.  p.  1140;  vol.  clxxiii.  p.  1402. 

‘ Hons.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  1052. 
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Precedents  Humo  induced  the  House  to  agree  to  an  amendment  to  a govern- 
ment bill  for  continuing  the  Property  Tax  for  three  years,  whereby 
ita  operation  was  limited  to  ono  year,  with  an  express  view  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  mode  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  Income  Tax. 
Such  a committee  was  formally  appointed  on  May  8,  with  authority 
to  consider  whether  a more  equitable  mode  of  levying  this  tax  could 
be  devised.  Both  the  premier  (Lord  John  Bussell)  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of  tliis  committee  as  an  unwise  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  government ; but,  nevertheless,  con- 
sented to  its  appointment,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pre%dou3 
determination  of  the  House.®  The  committee  encountered  great 
difficulties  in  the  investigation  of  this  question,  and,  after  devoting 
two  years  to  the  subject,  confined  themselves  to  reporting  the 
evidence  they  had  taken  to  the  House,  without  expressing  any 
opinion  thereupon.®  On  February  19,  1801,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hubbard,  a select  committee  was  again  appointed,  to  consider  of 
some  more  equitable  mode  of  levying  the  Income  and  Property  Tax. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Air. 
Gladstone),  and  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto,  an  eminent  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  but  was  carried  by  a majority  of  four.  After  full 
inquiry,  the  committee  reported  to  the  effect,  that  the  objections  to 
this  tax  were  rather  to  its  essence  and  nature  than  to  its  incidence  ; 
and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  reconstruct  its  mode  of  operation 
without  at  the  same  time  revising  other  parts  of  our  fiscal  systcm.s 
Notwithstanding  the  adverse  report  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Hul>- 
bard,  on  May  13,  1802,  submitted  to  the  House  a resolution  in 
favour  of  a re-adjustment  of  the  Income  Tax,  in  respect  to  certain 
alleged  abuses.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  negatived  by  a large  majority.  Nothing  daunted 
by  this  defeat,  Mr.  Hubbard  renewed  his  attack  in  the  following 
session,  by  moving,  on  March  24,  1803,  a similar  resolution  for  the 
re-adjustment  of  this  impost.  The  motion  was  agiiin  opposed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  characterised  Air.  Hubbard’s 
scheme  as  being  visionary  and  impracticable,  and  as  affording  no 
adequate  remedy  for  the  admitted  irregularities  of  the  Income  Tax. 
Without  any  further  debate,  the  motion  was  then  put  and  negatived.** 
On  April  23  following,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  to  resolve  that  on  a 


” Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxvi.  pp.  720- 
732. 

• Commons  Papers,  18/il,  vol.  x. 
p.  339;  1862,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  403. 
See  also  Peto  on  Taxation,  p.  90. 

s Commons  Papers,  1801,  voL  vii. 
p.  4. 

’ Hans.  Dob.  vol.  clxix.  p.  1848. 
On  June  14,  1804,  Air.  Hubbard 


again  moved  a resolution,  condemna- 
tory of  the  inequalities  and  injustice 
attending  the  operation  of  the  exist- 
ing property  and  income  tax;  but  it 
was  negatived  on  division.  See  Mr. 
llubbai-d’s  observations  on  this  tax, 
on  May  4,  18C6.  Ibid.  vol.  clxxviii. 
p.  1501. 
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renewal  of  this  tax,  a lower  cliargo  alioald  bo  imposed  on  precarious 
incomes  than  on  permanent  incomes.  The  motion  was  opposed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and,  after  a short  debate,  was 
withd^a^vn.'' 

In  1850,  and  again  in  1851  and  in  1853,  Lord  B.  Grosvenor 
brought  in  a bill  to  abolish  the  annual  duty  payable  on  Attorneys’, 
Ac.  Certificate.s.  The  principle  of  this  bill  was  affirmed  by  the 
Hunse,  on  division  ; but  the  government  succeeded  in  delaying  its 
passage.  On  May  19,  18G5,  on  motion  of  Jlr.  Denman,  an  abstract 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  this  duty  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House,  notwithstanding  the  ‘ stout  resistance  of  the  govern- 
ment,’ both  on  the  ground  of  principle  and  expediency.' 

On  April  14,  1853,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  moved  the  House  of 
Commons  to  declare  that  the  Advertisement  Duty  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  Government  opposed  the  motion,  but  it  was  agreed  to 
on  division.*  Nevertheless,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  refused 
to  give  way.  Some  days  afterwards  the  House  went  into  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  rate  of  this  duty  at  sixpence.  The  opponents  of  the 
duty  again  succeeded  : the  proposed  rate  was  struck  out,  and  no 
other  amount  inserted  in  the  resolution .“.  After  this,  the  govern- 
ment acquiesced  in  the  abolition  of  the  duty.' 

On  the  same  occasion  (April  14,  1853),  and  as  a part  of  his 
scheme  for  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  knowledge,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
moved  a resolution  condemning  the  continuance  of  the  Paper  Duty 
as  a permanent  source  of  revenue,  as  being  impolitic  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  efforts  of  Parhament  for  the  encouragement  of 
education.  The  previous  question  was  proposed  on  this  resolution, 
and  negatived.  On  June  21,  1858,  Mr.  Gibson  again  brought  for- 
ward the  question,  upon  a motion  ‘ That  this  House  is  of  opinion 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  excise  on  paper,  as  a permanent  source 
of  revenue,  would  be  impolitic ; and  that  such  financial  arrange- 
ments ought  to  be  made  as  will  enable  Parliament  to  dispense  with 
that  tax.’  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Disraeli)  stated 
his  readiness  to  agree  to  the  repeal  of  this  tax  when  a favourable 
opportunity  should  arise,  but  he  strongly  objected  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  motion,  as  being  a ‘ highly  impolitic  and  inexpedient ' 
endeavour  to  hamper  the  government  by  an  abstract  resolution 
concerning  a tax,  at  a time  when  it  would  bo  impossible  to  act  upon 
it.  He  suggested  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter  part  of  the  motion, 
from  the  word  ‘ impolitic,’  which  was  also  advised  by  Lord  John 
Bussell  and  other  leading  members,  on  the  samo  ground.  This 

' Ifiins.  Deb.  vol.  clxx.  pp.  014-626.  ” Ihid.  vol.  cxxviii.  p.  1128. 

• Ibitl.  vol.  clxxix.  pp.  501-677.  ' Ihid,  vol.  clxi.  p.  1008. 

• Ibid.  vol.  exxv.  p.  1187. 
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being  consented  to  by  Mr.  Gibson,  the  former  part  of  the  motion, 
condemning  the  permanent  continuance  of  the  paper  duties,  was 
agreed  to  without  a division.*  In  1800,  Mr.  Gladstone  (the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  included  the  abolition  of  the  paper 
duty  in  his  financial  measures  for  the  year,  and  a bill  for  tliat  pur- 
pose passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.* 
Next  session  a similar  proposition  was  inserted  in  a bill  respecting 
customs  and  inland  revenue,  which  passed  both  Houses,  and  became 
law. 

On  March  5,  1861,  Mr.  Dodson  moved  to  resolve  ‘ that  the  main- 
tenance of  any  duties  upon  Hops  is  impolitic ; and  that  in  any 
remission  of  taxation  or  adjustment  of  financial  burdens,  provision 
should  be  mode  for  the  removal  of  such  duties.’  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone)  asked  no  one  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  this  duty,  but  objected  to  the  motion  on  the  ground 
tliat  it  was  an  abstract  resolution  relating  to  the  matter  of  finance. 
Without  denying  the  right  of  the  House,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  pass  such  a resolution,  ho  characterised  the  same  as  being  a rash 
innovation  on  the  practice  of  the  House  in  former  times.  Ho  held 
np  tlie  paper  duty  resolution  as  an  example  which  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  the  House  not  to  commit  itself  to  a similar  proceeding, 
but  to  await  the  proper  time  when  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  could  be  considered  as  a whole  in  connection  with  the  fiscal 
propositions  to  bo  submitted  to  it  by  the  government.  Acquiescing 
in  these  views,  the  House  negatived  the  motion  by  a largo  majority 
The  budget  laid  before  the  House  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  following  session  contained  a proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the 
hop  duties,  so  that  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  House  on  this 
question  ultimately  prevailed. 

On  May  4,  1860,  and  again  on  March  8, 1861,  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Fire  In- 
surance. On  both  occasions  the  motion  was  opposed  by  the  ministrj% 
and  negatived  by  the  House.  In  1860,  the  motion  was  made  after 
the  budget  had  been  opened  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  he  objected  to  it  because  it  was  ill-timed,  as  it  would  effect  a 
considerable  loss  of  revenue  that  could  not  bo  spared,  and  because, 
even  if  its  operation  should  bo  postponed,  no  tax  ought  to  bo  con- 
demned until  the  House  is  prepared  to  reduce  or  abolish  it.*  In 
1861,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  objected  to  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that  no  proposal  should  bo  mode  to  reduce  a tax  until  after 
the  budget  had  been  brought  forward,  when,  if  it  should  appear  that 


• liana.  Dob.  vol.  cli.  pp.  110-135. 

• Ixirds  Debates,  May  21,  1800. 
A narrative  of  this  celebrated  case 
will  bo  given  in  the  next  section  of 


this  chapter,  nont,  p.  45ft. 

’ Hans.  Del),  vol.  clxi.  pp.  1448- 
1467. 

• Ibid.  vol.  clviii.  p.  728. 
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there  was  a surplus  revenue  sufficient  to  justify  an  abatement  of  tax-  PrecedonU 
ation,  the  proposed  claim  for  relief  could  be  put  into  competition 
with  similar  demands,  and  bo  fairly  considered  by  the  House.*  On 
April  1,  18(52,  Mr.  Sheridan  a^in  proposed  his  bill.  This  time,  as 
on  the  previous  occasion,  the  budget  liad  not  been  submitted  to  the 
IIou.se.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  opposing  the  motion, 
said  that  it  was  ‘ the  duty  of  every  government — a duty  always 
acted  upon — to  object  to  any  Individual  and  isolated  proposals  for  the 
repeal  of  taxes  before  the  House  had  witliin  its  view  the  genenil 
state  of  the  revenue  and  charges  of  the  country.’  ‘ The  jwpular 
principle  of  government,  and  the  control  of  it  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, depend  on  nothing  so  much  as  this, — that  it  should  narrow 
into  a single  measure  the  financial  operations  of  the  year.'  If  brought 
forward  after  the  introduction  of  the  budget,  the  same  objections  to 
this  motion  would  not  apply.  On  this  point  it  was  also  contended 
by  the  premier  (Lord  Palmerston)  that  it  was  a principle  of  our 
constitutional  system,  that  the  discretion  of  proposing  to  Parliament 
the  necessary  financial  arrangements  for  the  year  should  be  loft  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  os  the  organ  of  the  administration, 
and  that  any  objections  to  bo  offered,  or  alterations  to  bo  projxjsed, 
should  be  reserved  until  after  the  opening  of  the  budget.  Neverthe- 
less the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  carried  against  the 
govenimcnt.**  Subsequently,  on  introducing  the  budget,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  briefly  explained  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing out  the  reduction  of  this  tax,  stating  that  there  was  no  surplus 
revenue  available  for  the  purpose.  He  added  that  he  was  sorry  to 
reflect  that  the  only  security  for  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lay 
in  his  utter  destitution.  ‘ If  he  does  not  possess  a surplus  you  can- 
not take  it  from  him  ; or,  according  to  an  old  proverb  current  in  the 
northern  portion  of  this  kingdom,  which  I will  translate  for  fear  of 
offending  Scottish  ears  by  a defective  accent,  “ It  is  difficult  to  de- 
prive a Highlander  of  a particular  garment  which  he  docs  not  wear.” 

Accordingly  the  bill,  though  formally  presented  on  April  10,  was 
not  proceeded  with,  because  the  mover  ‘ took  the  vote  of  the  House 
to  imply  rather  a recognition  of  the  principle  of  reduction  than  the 
empowering  a private  member  to  interfere  with  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  govemraont.''*  On  July  14,  1863,  the  subject  was 
again  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the 
shape  of  an  abstract  resolution,  recording  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  the  duty  upon  fire  insurances  is  ‘ excessive  in  amount,  that  it 
prevents  insurance,  and  should  bo  reduced  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity.’ The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  general 

• Hans.  Dob.  vol.  clxi.  p.  1007 ; and  ' Ihid.  p.  40  t. 
see  vol.  clxxii.  p.  81.3.  Ibid.  vol.  clxxii.  p.  709. 

Ilnd.  voL  clxvi.  pp.  .3«o-300. 
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Malt  Tax. 


protmds  of  constitutional  practice  previously  urged  by  bim,  but  was 
nevertheless  carried  against  the  government  by  a majority  of  thirty- 
six.  On  Jfarch  15,  18t!-li,  Jlr.  Sheridan  declared  his  intention  of 
Bgiiin  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  in  regard  to  this  tax,  but  would 
defer  so  doing  until  after  the  budget  had  been  opened.  On  April  7, 
iit  his  budget  speech,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that, 

‘ in  deference  to  the  convictions  entertained  by  the  House,  the  govern- 
ment had  determined  to  recommend  that  the  duty  on  fire  insuranci-s 
should  be  reduced  one-half.'*  Dis.satisficd  with  this  concession,  !Mr. 
Sheridan  moved  to  resolve,  upon  going  into  Committee  of  Ways  anil 
Means,  that  a further  reduction  would  bo  more  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  House  in  agreeing  to  the  foregoing  resolution.  Ho 
was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchcipicr  ; and,  upon  division, 
the  motion  was  negatived.*^  On  March  21, 1805,  Mr.  Sheridan  again 
submitted  to  the  House  a motion  to  declare  the  expediency  of  re- 
ducing this  duty  to  a uniform  standard  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
on  all  descriptions  of  insurable  property.  It  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion ; but  on  division  the  pre\'ious  question  was  carried,  and  the 
main  question  agreed  to.  On  proposing  the  budget  on  April  27  fol- 
lowing, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  that,  in  deference 
to  the  unmistakable  expression  of  opinion  by  the  House  on  this 
subject,  the  government  had  decided  to  recommend  a reduction  of 
this  duty  to  a uniform  rat©  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  from  Juno 
25.*  This  concession,  however,  failed  to  sjitisfy  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
his  friends.  Accordingly,  in  the  session  of  18GG,  both  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Hubbard  gave  notice  of  separate  motions  regarding  this  tax. 
Mr.  Hubbard’s  motion,  which  was  first  proj>osed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Bill,  was  to  declare  the  inexpediency  of  retaining,  as  jiart 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  for  the  service  of  the  year,  the  present  duties 
on  fire  and  marine  insurances,  for  certain  reasons  alleged.  After  a 
short  dcl»tc  the  amendment  was  negatived  without  a division.*' 

On  June  2d,  1HG4,  ifr.  Morritt  moved,  as  an  amendment  upon 
going  into  Supply,  to  resolve  that  in  case  of  any  modification  of  tho 
indirect  taxation  of  this  country,  the  Excise  on  JIalt  requires  consi- 
deration. The  motion  was  opposed  by  tho  Chaticellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer upon  similar  grounds  of  objection  to  those  made  use  of  in 
regaixl  to  former  motions  of  this  description,  and  was  negatived  on 
division.  On  March  7,  1865,  a similar  resolution  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.  After  an  amendment  had  been  proposed  thereto 
and  withdrawn,  the  previous  question  was  put  and  negatived.  But 
on  proposing  his  budget  on  April  27  following,  the  Chancellor  of 

IIan.<i.  Beh.  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  600.  * Ihid.  vol.  clxxxiii.  pp.  1100-1202, 

' Ibid.  p.  14:n-U50.  M07. 

« Ibid.  vol.  clxxviii.  pp  1120-1124. 
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the  Exchequer  intimated  that  ho  was  prepared  to  offer  a partial  re- 
lief to  the  opponents  of  this  duty  by  giving  the  maltster  the  option 
of  having  the  duty  charged  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure.*  This 
trifling  concession  was  of  no  avail  to  satisfy  the  opponents  of  the 
malt  tax.  Accordingly  on  April  17,  18(36,  Sir  P.  Kelly  again  sul> 
mitted  a resolution  in  favour  of  the  speedy  reduction  and  ultimate 
repeal  of  this  duty.  After  a long  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived 
on  division. 

It  is  also  an  invariable  rule  of  constitutional  practice 
that  ministers  are  not  required  to  answer  questions  in- 
volving an  explanation  of  their  intentions  as  to  matters 
of  taxation,  until  they  may  deem  it  expedient  to  the 
public  interests  to  declare  them.* 

The  general  question  of  a revision  of  the  Customs 
duties  having  been  submitted  to  the  Uouse  by  the  crown, 
it  is  perfectly  competent  to  any  member,  in  committee  of 
the  whole  House  upon  the  Customs  Acts,  to  offer  au  amend- 
ment to  a particular  rate  of  duty  proposed  to  be  levied, 
either  for  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  same  : it  may 
even  be  proi)osed  to  insert  in  the  schedule  a new  rate  of 
duty,  provided  it  relates  to  an  article  which  is  already 
included  therein.'^  And  when  the  House  resolves  itself 
into  a Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  consider  of  rai.sing 
supplies  for  the  service  of  the  cun'ent  year,  it  is  compe- 
tent for  any  member  to  propose  another  scheme  of  tax- 
ation for  the  same  purpose,  as  a substitute  for  the  govem- 
ment  plan.'  But  a proposition  made  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchetpier,  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to 
require  licenses  to  be  taken  out  by  brewers,  cannot  be 
amended,  upon  the  motion  of  a private  member,  by  ex- 
tending such  licenses  to  other  manufacturers,  iron-mastci's, 
and  coal-ownem  ; inasmuch  as  this  would  be  a new  and 


' liana.  Eeb.  vol.  cbtxviii.p.ll20  i. ; 
Act  28  & 20  ^6ct.  c.  («!. 

■>  Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  120.3. 

Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clviii.  p.  18<9;  vol. 
cl.\xxi.  p.  063. 

' See  Commons  .loumals,  1842,  p. 
307  ; Haas.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  1020. 

G 


' Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  p.  3042. 
And  SCO  a case  on  Juno  1830, 
where  a member  proposed  a reduc- 
tion of  the  soap  duties  in  lieu  of  tho 
government  scheme  for  a reduction 
of  the  duty  on  newspaper  stamps. 
Ibid.  1830,  p.  1063. 
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distinct  tax,  and  not  the  mere  increase  of  a duty  upon  an 
article  already  recommended  by  government  for  taxation.” 

Upon  one  occasion,  in’  committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  the  Stamp  Duties,  the  opponents  of  a proposed  rate 
of  duty  on  Advertisements  succeeded  in  negativing  the 
government  proposition  altogether.”  And  on  May  12, 
1862,  in  committee  on  the  Customs  and  Inland  Kevenue 
Bill,  so  much  thereof  as  imposed  a tax  for  brewing  beer 
in  private  houses  w”as  struck  out ; the  govcniment 
agreeing  to  the  same,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
House."  And  if  a proposed  tax  which  has  been  an- 
nounced in  the  budget  excites  general  dissatisfaction,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  the  goveniment  to  acquaint  the  House, 
at  a subsequent  stage  of  proceeding,  that  they  have 
resolved  to  abandon  it.'’ 

In  another  part  of  this  section  {post^  p.  518)  prece- 
dents will  be  found,  showing  the  extent  to  wliich  the 
financial  propositions  of  the  government  have  been 
modified  by  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  Reform 
of  Parliament  in  1832. 

We  have  now  to  consider, 


II.  The  rights  and  privileges  op  parliament,  and  es- 
pecially OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS,  IN  THE  GRANT  OP 
MONEY  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ; AND  IN  THE  OVERSIGHT 
AND  CONTROL  OP  THE  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 


A.  As  to  Parliamentary  Control  over  the  Grant  of  Supplier. 


Gmnt  of 
itupplio*!)}' 
Parlia- 
meut. 


From  a very  early  period  in  the  history  of  England 
the  principle  has  been  established,  that  the  right  of  tax- 


" May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  180.3,  p.  666. 
In  committee  upon  the  Stamp  Dutiea 
Bill,  on  August  4,  1869,  a private 
member  having  proposed  n clause  to 
extend  the  probate  duty  upon  pro- 
perty above  the  value  of  one  million, 
the  government  consented  to  this 
impost.  But,  in  point  of  form,  it  was 
considered  necessary  for  a n-solution 
to  this  effect  to  bo  proposed  by  the 
Cliuncellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 


Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  bill. 
See  Ibid. ; Hans.  Deb.  vol.  civ.  p. 
091 ; Cora.  J.  vol.  cxiv.  p.  348. 

" Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxviii.  p.  1120. 

° Ibid.  vol.  clxvi.  p.  1674. 
f Proposed  duties  on  club-houses 
and  on  charities,  in  186.3.  Hans. 
Deb.  vol.  clxx.  pp.  840,  1102,  1125, 
l;i65,  1.305. 
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ation,  and  the  granting  supplies  for  the  public  service, 
belong  exclusively  to  Parhament. 

The  old  prerogative  claim  of  the  sovereign  to  levy 
taxes  on  the  subject  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  was 
first  expressly  restrained  by  the  declaration,  in  Magna 
Charta,  that  ‘ no  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  in  oui- 
kingdom  unless  by  the  general  council  of  our  kingdom  ; ’ 
with  certain  exceptions  peculiar  to  the  person  and  family 
of  the  king  himself. 

This  concession  bes  at  the  foundation  of  our  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  and  esjKicially  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a distinct  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
growth  of  the  Commons  in  power  and  influence  was 
strikingly  exemplified  by  the  statute  De  tallayio  non  con- 
cedendo,  in  the  25th  Edward  I.,  by  which  it  was  declared, 
‘ That  no  tallage  or  aid  shall  be  taken  or  levied  without 
the  good  will  and  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other  freemen  of  the 
land.’ 

Concurrently,  however,  with  parliamentary  taxation, 
other  imposts  used  to  be  levied  by  royal  prerogative,’ 
independently  of  the  action  of  Parliament ; but  none  of 
these  survived  the  Revolution  of  1688.  It  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Bill  of  Eights  that  henceforth  ‘ no  man  be  com- 
I)elled  to  make  any  gift,  loan,  or  benevolence,  or  tax, 
without  common  consent  by  Act  of  Parliament.’  And  it 
was  finally  established  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  ‘ That 
levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown  by  pretence 
and  prerogative,  without  grant  of  Parliament,  for  longer 
time  or  in  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be 
granted,  is  illegal.’ 

Since  that  memorable  period  the  crown  has  been 
entirely  dependent  ujion  Parliament  for  its  revenues, 
which  are  derived  cither  from  annual  grants  for  spe- 
cific pulilic  services,  or  from  payments  already  secured 
vnd  appropriated  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  which  are 

1 See  antej  p.  286 ; Cox,  Inat.  pp.  000-G03. 
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commonly  knovm  as  charges  upon  the  Consolidated 
Eiitid/ 

On  this  principle — while  ordinary  prize-money,  ob- 
tained through  the  valour  of  the  army  and  navy,  is 
distributed  by  the  cro\vn  itself,  by  virtue  of  its  preroga- 
tive*— it  has  been  acknowledged  that  money  received  by 
the  government  for  the  ransom  of  the  city  of  Canton, 
during  the  war  with  Cliina,  could  not  be  appropriated  to 
pubUc  uses,  without  the  authority  of  ParUament.‘  And 
the  principle  which  forbids  gifts  or  loans  of  money  to  be 
solicited  by  the  government  has  been  further  extended,  to 
forbid  any  person  from  voluntarily  lending  money  to  the 
crown,  or  to  any  department  of  state,  for  public  purposes, 
without  the  sanction  of  Parhament,  under  penalty  of  a 
misdemeanour.®  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
conUiins  a clause  forbidding  money  transactions  between 
the  Bank  and  the  Treasury,  that  have  not  received  ex- 
press parliamentaiy  authority.'* 

A discussion  arose  in  tlio  Honso  of  Commons  on  April  28,  1862, 
in  reference  to  the  Military  Reserved  Fund,  a fund  wliich  had 
accumulated  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  army  commissions,  and 
now  amounted  to  a very  considerable  sum.'  This  fund  had  been 
appropriated,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secrctarj'  of  State  for  War, 
to  ‘ facilitate  and  remove  the  friction  from  the  working  of  the  Hysfem 
of  purchase,’  and  it  was  admitted  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with 


' Broom,  Const.  Law,  pp.  308—102. 

• Hons.  Deb.  vol.  Uxi.  p.  3ii2 ; vol. 
Ixxxii.  p.  082.  And  yet  in  1803 
the  government  undertook  to  make 
no  tinal  arrangement  in  regard  to 
certain  Indian  prize-money,  until 
papers  on  the  sub|cct  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Rouse  of  Commons, 
‘ so  as  to  give  that  House  the  oppor- 
tunity of  intercepting  the  proposed 
di.stnbution,  if  it  thought  proper  to 
do  so.’  Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxii.  pp. 
250^  817,  1476.  See  further  on  tins 
subject,  antf,  p.  430,  note  (/). 

• Jbid.  vol.  Ixi.  p.  484. 

" See  debates  in  the  Commons  on 
Sir.  Sheridan’s  motion  re.specting 
voluntary  aids  for  public  purpa<ie8 
without  the  consent  of  Parliamont, 


Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  83,  07  ; and 
in  the  Lords,  Ibid.  p.  122.  See  Isird 
Brougham’s  comment.s  on  this  case, 
Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  lx.xxiii.  p.  37  ; and 
Mr.  Massey’s  valuable  observations 
thereupon  m his  George  111.  vol.  iv. 
p.  77. 

' Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxii.  p.  887 ; 
and  sec  Report  of  tbe  Comptroller  of 
the  F.xchenuer,  in  Rep.  Committee 
on  Public  Moneys,  Commons  Papers, 
1867,  St!8s.  2,  vol.  ix. 

' The  Commons  committee  on 
military  organisation,  of  I860,  firi-t 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  existence  of  this  anomaloti.s 
fund.  (R^ort,  pp.  xi.  xii. ; EviiL 
pp.  471-473.')  .\nd  see  Smith’s  Park 
Rcmemb.  1802,  p.  70. 
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the  practice.  Ncvertlielcsa,  (jravo  constitutional  olijections  were 
urpcd  ujpiiiist  the  existence  of  a fund  not  voted  by  Parliament,  or 
subject  to  parliamentary  control,  but  which  was  expended  at  the 
discretion  of  government.  The  Secretary  for  War  confessed  that 
those  objections  were  well-founded,  and  promisecl  that  the  attention 
of  the  government  should  bo  directed  to  the  question,  with  a view 
to  this  fund  being  brought  under  parliamentary  examination  and 
audit.* 

The  constitutional  principle  of  parliamentary  control  is 
also  applicable  to  advances,  loans,  or  gifts  of  public  money, 
to  foreign  jiowers,  corporations,  or  private  persons  ; to  the 
remission  of  debts  due  to  the  crown  by  any  such  persons 
or  powers ; and  even  to  the  sale  of  property  by  one  de- 
partment of  the  state,  and  its  purchase  by  another  depart- 
ment, for  public  uses.^ 

Advancesout  of  the  public  funds, for  whatsoever  purpose, 
should  ordinarily  be  made  only  by  express  authority  of 
Parliament.  But  in  urgent  ca.ses,  requiring  immediate 
relief,  or  when,  on  grounds  of  public  pobey,  secrecy  is 
advisable,  the  government  can  have  recourse  in  the  fii-st 
instance  to  the  ‘ Civil  Contingencies,’  or  the  ‘ Treasury 
Chest  ’ funds,  the  nature  of  wliich  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained. But  they  are  strictly  accountable  to  Parliament 
for  all  such  transactions,  and  the  advances  so  made  out  of 
these  funds  must  be  replaced  out  of  moneys  voted  by 
Parliament  for  that  service.' 


• Hang.  Deb.  vol.  clxvi.  p.  085 ; 
and  aee  vol.  dxviii.  p.  7.30. 

• The  question  of  sales  of  public 
property  between  different  public  de- 
partmeTits  will  be  con.sidered  in  yins<, 
p.  6-i'J,  when  treating  of  unauthorised 
exp-iiditure. 

• See  Mr.  I'itt’s  advanee  to  Messrs. 
Boyd,  lienfield  and  ■ Co.  in  1790. 
I’url.  Deb.  vol.  v.  pp.  .38.5-4^4.  Also 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  l.\iii.  pp.  11.39, 1.314; 
Deel's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  174; 
Knight’s  Hist,  of  Engl.  vol.  viii.  p. 
648;  Rep.  on  Public  Moneys,  1857, 

. 121.  S)!e  the  comments  of  Mr. 
'oulmin  Smith  on  the  unnuthorised 
donation  by  the  Commissioners  of 


Woorls  and  Forests,  on  April  20, 
1805,  of  the  sum  of  16,000/.  to  ‘ the 
Bishop  of  Loudon’s  Fund,’  out  of  the 
land  revenues  of  the  crown,  ‘as  a 
contribution  in  the  name  and  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty.’  These  revenues 
(under  the  Civil  List  Act)  form  part 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  can 
only  bo  appropriated  by  Parliament. 
The  queen  had  already  made  a liberal 
contribution  to  the  bishop’s  fund 
from  her  privy  purse ; but  this  act  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  was 
illegal  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  Parliament.  Smith’s  Pail.  Re- 
mcnib.  ISOJi,  p.  CO. 
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RemiMion 
of  loans  or 
debts,  &c., 
require  llie 
sanction  of 
Parlia- 
ment. 


Loans  to 

forrijrn 

powers. 


No  remission  by  goverameiit  of  loans,  or  of  debts  due 
to  the  crown,  whetlier  by  foreign  powers,  corporations, 
or  individuals,  is  justifiable  witliout  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  rarliament  ;*  and  the  surrender  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown  in  cases  of  ‘ Treasure  Trove,’  by  relinquishing 
the  same  to  the  finders,  -would  be  unjustifiable,  had  it  not 
been  authorised  by  the  Civil  List  Act.**  So  far  as  loans 
to  foreign  powers  are  concerned,  the  practice  of  govern- 
ment has  been  heretofore  somewhat  irregular  and  ob- 
jectionable, as  the  following  cases  wUl  show. 

In  1863,  when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  ceded  by  the 
British  government  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  a portion 
of  certain  arrears,  due  by  the  said  islands  to  the  imperial 
treasury,  was  remitted,  without  the  previous  authority  of 
Parliament.®  This  proceeding  gave  rise  to  a motion  of 
censure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  27,  1864. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer  defended  the  course 
taken  by  the  government,  by  reference  to  former  prece- 
dents; but  at  the  same  time  he  admitted  that  it  was 
questionable  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  improve 
the  established  practice  in  such  cases.  In  1823,  the 
government,  by  a convention  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
agreed  to  accept  the  sum  of  2,500,000/.  in  lieu  of  a much 


• S.  O.  II.  of  C.  March  25,  1716, 
and  Morcli  20,  1707.  Corapounding 
debts  due  to  the  crown.  Com.Joum. 
Tol.  IxxT.  p.  107 ; Tol.  Ixxxi.  p.  00. 
rase  of  the  Crinsn  Canal  Co. 
vol.  Ixxxiii.  pp.  21.3,  210,  251.  Hy 
Act  11  & 12  Viet.  c.  64,  this  canal 
was  assumed  by  government,  because 
the  company  were  unable  to  repay 
tlie  sums  aJlvanced  to  them  by  the 
treasury.  See  also  tbe  case  of  the 
l.eith  Docks,  &c.  By  the  Act  23  & 
24  Viet.  c.  48,  the  Lonls  of  the 
Treasury  were  authorised  to  accept 
the  sum  of  60,000/.  in  full  satisfac- 
tion for  a debt  of  228,.374/.  0*.  8rf. 
incurred  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh 

for  advances  made  by  the  treasury 
on  behalf  of  tbe  harbour  and  docks 
of  Isiith ; this  debt  having  been 


secured  by  bonds  to  the  sjud  amount, 
granted  by  the  corporation  of  ICdin- 
burgb.  ’file  bill  was  bnrught  in  by- 
Mr.  Laing,  the  secretary  to  tlie 
Treasury ; it  elicited  no  debate  in  the 
House  of  Oommon-s,  but  was  referred 
to  a select  committc’C,  before  whom 
5Ir.  Laing  appeared,  and  showed  that 
the  proposed  arrangement  was  the 
best  bargain  that  could  be  made  by 
the  government.  (Commons  Pajiors, 
18tK),  vol.  XV.  p.  .32.)  Whereupon 
the  bill  was  reported  and  agreea  to 
by  both  Houses.  See  also  the  Domi- 
nica Hurricane  Loan  Act,  23  24 

Viet.  c.  57. 

•’  1 & 2 Viet.  c.  2.  sec.  12.  Hans. 
Deb.  vol.  clxxx.  p.  440. 

• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxiii.  p.  108.3 ; 
vol.  clxxvi.  p.  60S. 
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larger  amount  due  by  Austria,  under  previous  engage- 
ments with  the  British  crown.  This  proceeding  was  not 
submitted  to  Parliament  until  the  following  year,  when 
it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Act  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  9.  A debt 
due  by  Portugal  was  remitted,  by  treaty,  in  1815,  with- 
out any  application  to  Parliament  upon  the  subject.  In 
brief,  the  constitutional  practice  in  such  cases  was  thus 
defined  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  When  a 
sum  ©f  money,  to  which  the  British  crown  was  entitled, 
was  surrendered,  it  was  customary  to  surrender  the  same 
by  treaty,  which  was  not  made  contingent  on  the  as.sent 
of  Parliament.  He  admitted  that,  in  a constitutional 
point  of  view,  the  assent  of  Parliament  was  necessary 
but  it  was  not  usual  to  make  it  a condition  precedent  in 
the  treaty  itself.  But  when  the  crown  undertook  to  pay 
a sum  of  money,  it  was  customary  to  make  such  payment 
conditional  upon  the  assent  of  Parliament.  After  these 
exfdanations  the  motion  of  censure  was  withdrawn.®  A 
bill  to  carry  out  an  ‘ unconditional  agreement  ’ made  by 
treaty  with  Greece,  to  remit  4,000/.  a year,  as  a personal 
dotation  to  George  I.,  king  of  the  Hellenes,  out  of  the 
debt  due  by  Greece  to  Great  Britain,  was  introduced  by 
government,  and  passed  without  amendment.' 

In  proceedings  in  Parliament  upon  matters  of  supply  High(«  of 
and  taxation,  the  two  Houses  do  not  stand  on  precisely 
tlie  same  footiug.  Although  tiie  consent  of  both  Houses  the  grant 
is  indispensable  to  give  legal  effect  and  validity  thereto, 
yet,  from  a very  early  period,  the  Commons  have  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  exclusive  right  to  originate 
all  measures  of  this  description.  They  have  gone  further, 
and  have  claimed  that  such  measures  should  be  simply 
aitirmed  or  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  shoidd  not  be 
qmended  by  that  House  in  the  slightest  particular.  'The 
Lords  have  practically  acquiesced  in  this  restriction ; 


® In  fact  he  had  diatinctly  admitted  • Ibid.  vol.  clxxvi.  pp.  3CI,  406. 

this  necesaity  upon  a former  occaaion.  ' Act  27  Si  28  Viet.  c.  40. 

jiaua.  Deb.  vol.  cbixii.  p.  261. 
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altliougli  they  have  never  formally  consented  to  it." 
The  questions  in  controvei’sy  between  the  two  Houses  in 
matters  of  supply  have  been  elaborately  discussed  in  the 
3rd  vol.  of  Hatsell’s  Precedents,  and  in  May’s  Treatise  on 
the  Practice  of  Parliament ; it  would  therefore  be  super- 
fluous to  enter  upon  them  here ; suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
proceedings  between  the  two  Houses  on  this  subject  are 
now  in  strict  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mons on  July  3,  1078,  which  declared  tliat  ‘ all  aids  and 
supplies,  and  aids  to  his  Majesty  in  Parliament,  are  tlie 
sole  gift  of  the  Commons  ; and  all  bills  for  the  granting 
of  any  such  aids  and  supplies  ought  to  begin  with  the 
Commons,  and  that  it  is  the  undoubted  and  sole  light  of 
the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  bills 
the  ends,  purposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limitations, 
and  qualifications  of  such  grants ; which  ought  not  to  be 
changed  or  altered  by  the  House  of  Lords.’ 

Without  abandoning  the  abstract  right  of  dealing  with 
bills  of  supply  and  taxation  as  they  may  think  fit,  the 
Lords  seldom  attempt  to  make  any  but  verbal  alterations, 
in  which  the  sense  or  intention  is  not  affected  ; but  even 
in  regard  to  the.se,  when  the  Commons  have  accepted 
them,  they  have  made  special  entries  in  their  journal 
recording  the  character  and  object  of  the  amendments, 
and  their  reasons  for  agreeing  to  them.'* 

Of  late  yearn  an  attempt  has  been  made,  by  an  ingenious 
process  of  reasoning,  to  establish  a distinction  between  the 
right  of  the  Lords  to  reject  a bill  imposing  a tax  and 
one  repealing  a tax.  But  this  distinction  is  fallacious, 
and  is  not  warranted  either  by  precedent,'  or  by  consti- 
tutional authority.'  The  only  ground  for  such  a differ- 
ence is  the  fact  that  ta.\es  being  levied  on  behalf  of  the 
sovereign,  when  she,  by  her  responsible  financial  advisers, 
is  desirous  of  renouncing  any  specific  tax,  and  the  Cum- 

*Ilan.s.  Deb.  vol.  clxiii.pp.  720,722.  ‘ Repiirt  of  Committco  of  Com- 

■'  Sec  May’#  Pari.  Prac.  cU.  1803,  moiis  on  Ta.\  Hills,  1800,  pp.  75-84. 
p.  535,  citing  prcccdcnto.  J See  Cox,  In.<.titutiona,  p.  18.8. 
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mons  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the  same,  it  i.s  not  customary, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  the  Lords  to  oppose 
the  wislies  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  other  House. 

The  control  of  the  public  finances  by  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a constitutional  right,  and  they  are  presumed 
to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
state,  its  obligations  and  requirements.  Nevertheless, 
every  bill  to  impose  or  repeal  a tax  involves  other  con- 
siderations besides  those  which  are  purely  questions  of 
revenue ; it  necessarily  includes  principles  of  public  policy, 
or  of  commercial  regulation,  and  on  points  of  this  kind 
the  Ix)rds,  as  a co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature,  are 
constitutionally  free  to  act  and  advise  as  they  may  judge 
best  for  the  public  interests.  It  is  true  that  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  the  Commons  in  regard  to  supply  and 
taxation  should  ordinarily  restrain  the  Lords  from  inter- 
meddling with  the  details  of  financial  schemes  propounded 
by  the  government  and  agreed  to  by  the  popular  brauch, 
but  circumstances  may  occur  when  the  exercise  by  the 
House  of  Lords  of  their  right  to  accept  or  reject  any 
measure  aflecting  the  finances  of  the  nation  may  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large  ; and 
it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  deny  them  the  pos.session  of 
this  right  because  it  might  be  expedient  that  it  should  be 
resorted  to  only  upon  extraordinary  occasions. 

The  relntions-  between  the  two  Houses  in  matters  of  supply  and  Paper 
taxatioti  will  be  further  illustrated  by  a narrative  of  the  PajX'r  duties 
case.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  in  the  year  1858  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  adoption  of  an  abstract  resolution,  condemned  the 
coutinnanco  of  the  paper  duty  as  a permanent  source  of  revenue. 
Accordingly,  in  18C0,  a measure  for  the  repeal  of  this  impost  was 
submitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  budget,  and  in 
duo  course  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a separate  bill. 

The  paper  duty  yielded  a revenue  of  1,300,000/.  per  annum,  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  add  a penny  in  the 
pound  to  the  Income  tax.  This  recommendation  was  agreed  to  by 
Iwth  Houses  ; but  the  Lords  refused  to  concur  in  the  remission  of 
the  paper  duties,  on  the  ground  that  the  slate  of  the  public  finances, 

‘ Sec  mde,  p.  447. 
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P«I»r  and  the  condition  of  the  countiy,  then  on  tlie  evo  of  war  with  China, 
dutioncaso.  not  warrant  the  sacrifice  of  such  a largo  amount  of  revenue. 

Other  injurious  consequences  were  also  predicted  as  likely  to  result 
from  a repeal  of  the  duty  on  this  article  of  manufacture.  WIiot-o- 
ujwn  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  postj>oned  for  six  months. 
After  the  House  of  Commons  became  officially  cognisant  of  this  fact, 
by  the  report  of  a committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the 
bill,  they  appointed  a committee  to  search  the  Journals  of  both 
Houses,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  practice  of  Parliament  with  regard 
to  the  several  descriptions  of  bills  imposing  or  repealing  taxes. 
On  June  29,  this  committee  reported  numerous  precedents,  which 
were  set  forth  with  great  care  and  perspicuity  ; but  they  refrained 
from  offering  any  opinion,  or  from  making  any  comments  upon 
the  practice  of  each  House,  except  to  illustiatc  and  explain.  On 
July  5,  Lord  Palmerston  (the  premier)  proposed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  following  resolutions  : — 

‘ 1.  That  the  right  of  granting  aids  and  supplies  to  the  crown  is  in 
the  Commons  alone,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  constitution ; and 
the  limitation  of  all  such  grants,  as  to  the  matter,  manner,  measure, 
and  time,  is  only  in  them.  2.  That  although  the  Lords  have  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  rejecting  bills  of  several  descriptions  relating 
to  taxation  by  negativing  the  whole,  yet  the  exercise  of  that  power 
by  them  has  not  been  frequent,  and  is  justly  regarded  by  this  House 
with  peculiar  jealousy,  as  affecting  the  right  of  the  Commons  to 
grant  the  supplies  and  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  for  the 
service  of  the  year.  3.  That  to  guard  for  the  future  against  an 
undue  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  Lords,  and  to  secure  to  the 
Commons  their  rightful  control  over  taxation  and  supply,  this 
House  has  in  its  own  hands  the  power  so  to  impose  and  remit  taxes, 
and  to  frame  Bills  of  Supply,  that  the  right  of  the  Commons  as  to 
matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time  may  bo  maintiuned  inviolate.’ 

It  was  not  proposed  to  follow  up  these  abstract  propositions  with 
any  action  in  reference  to  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties, 
because  the  legal  and  technical  right  of  the  Ijords  to  refuse  their 
assent  to  that  bill  was  not  disputed  by  the  government,  who  never- 
theless thought  it  neccs.sary  that  the  i)i'otest  implied  in  the  adoption 
of  these  resolutions  should  bo  recorded.  They  were  accordingly 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  on  July  G,  without  a division,  but  after  a 
full  debate.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  following  points 
were  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  first  resolution,  it  was  remarked, 
seems  to  have  been  copied  from  an  ancient  precedent  on  the  Com- 
mons Journals  for  1692,  the  language  whereof,  though  correct  in 
the  main,  has  been  noticed  by  Ilallam,  in  his  Constitutional  History, 
ns  that  which  cannot  be  precisely  vindicated  or  approved,  for  it 
n|ipears  (however  unintentionally)  to  deny  the  right  of  the  Lords  to 
a free  concurrence  in  matters  of  supply ; which  is  contrary  to  the 
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express  admissions  of  the  second  resolution.*  It  is  well  known  that  Paper 
the  Lords  have  never  formally  acknowledged  any  further  privilege  daueo™*®- 
to  the  Commons  tlian  that  of  originating  Bills  of  Supply ; and 
although  in  practice  they  have  for  a long  period  acquiesced  in  the 
claim  of  the  Commons  that  they  should  not  alter  or  amend  any 
Money  Bill,  yet  their  right  to  reject  such  measures  as  a whole  is  as 
undoubted  as  their  right  to  express  agreement  therein.  It  is  granted 
that  the  power  of  taxation  is  one  that  peculiarly  appertains  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  that  it  is  their  privilege,  in  providing  sup- 
plies for  the  service  of  the  year,  should  they  think  fit,  ‘ to  combine 
the  whole  into  one  scheme,’  that  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  or  vary  the  details  of  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  composing  the  same.”  Yet  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  such  a course,  in  every  instance,  may  be  seriously 
impeached.  We  have  already  seen,"  in  the  case  of  Palmer,  when 
the  Commons  proposed  to  grant  a sum  of  money  to  a person  whoso 
claims  to  compensation  were  open  to  dispute,  that  they  included  the 
appropriation  in  a separate  bill,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  affording 
to  the  Lords  an  opportunity  of  considering  that  grant  distinctly 
from  the  other  grants  of  the  year.  In  like  manner,  in  the  immea- 
surably more  important  instance  of  the  financial  propositions  of  the 
government,  it  properly  belongs  to  the  Lords  to  judge,  not  merely 
of  the  general  expediency  of  the  proposed  scheme,  when  regarded 
as  a whole,  and  of  its  probable  results  upon  the  country  at  large, 
but  also  to  consider  the  various  questions  of  commercial  legislation 
and  public  policy  that  may  bo  involved  in  its  details.  The  House 
of  Lords  has  an  onerous  duty  to  perform  in  respect  to  every  bill, 
financial  or  otherwise,  that  may  be  sent  to  it  from  the  other  chamber, 
in  submitting  the  same  to  careful  revision,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining hasty  or  improvident  legislation,  and  sanctioning  by  its 
wisdom,  influence,  and  authority  whatever  may  bo  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good.  This  can  only  be  adequately  performed  when 
full  opportunity  is  afforded  for  pronouncing  an  independent  judg- 
ment upon  every  separate  question  which  the  Lords  may  be  called 
upon  to  decide." 


' Ilans.  Deb.  voL  clix.  pp.  1410, 
1487. 

” Ibid.  pp.  1380,  1605. 

" See  mtif,  p.  4-30. 

° In  support  of  this  view,  see 
Jurist.  N.  S.  vi.  pt.  ii.  pp.  2:16,  200. 
See  also  Edinburgh  Review,  January, 
18fI2,  art.  viii.  For  a reference  to 
ancient  precedents,  and  an  able  and 
ingenious  argument  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  and  proceedings  of  the 
Lords  on  this  occasion,  soo  various 


articles  in  Smith’s  Pari.  Remem- 
brancer, 1800,  pp.  123-102, 172,  179, 
104.  And  see  the  speech  of  lord  R. 
Montagu,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  March  20,  1800,  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  oi  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  in  claiming 
the  right  to  tack  a Tariff  Bill  to  tho 
Appropriation  Bill,  with  a view  to 
compel  the  Legislative  Council  to 
accept  tho  same,  contrary  to  the  in- 
structions laid  down  by  tno  Secretary 
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duties  case. 


On  July  17,  Lord  Fermoy  moved  tbo  House  of  Commons  to  resolve 
‘ that  the  rejection  by  the  Lords  of  the  bill  for  the  rejxjal  of  the 
paper  duties  is  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons ; and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  this  House 
to  adopt  a practical  measure  for  the  vindication  of  its  rights  and 
privileges.’  He  based  this  proposition  on  the  erroneous  construction 
of  the  first  resolution  moved  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  which  Hallam 
by  anticipation  had  condemned,  and  also  on  the  alleged  necessity  for 
following  up  the  foregoing  resolutions  with  some  decisive  action. 
Hut  the  ministry  opposed  this  motion,  and  the  previous  question  was 
proposed  thereon  and  negatived.f 

In  the  following  session  (1861),  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
conformably  to  the  principle  asserted  in  the  third  resolution  afore- 
said, embodied  his  whole  budget  propositions,  including  resolutions 
for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  in  one  bill.  Great  exception  was 
taken  to  this  course  by  a powerful  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  it  underwent  considerable  discussion  on  May  13  and  16. 
It  was  urged  that  although  such  a proceeding  was  undeniably  in 
accordance  with  some  former  precedents,  and  a strictly  allowable 
method  of  disposing  of  the  financial  measures  of  the  year,  yet  that 
the  practice  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  had  been  to  insert  tho 
propositions  of  tho  budget  in  several  bills  ; that  it  was  not  desirable 
to  include  multifarious  matters,  such  as  the  repeal  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes,  in  one  bill,  even  though  the  subjects  were  cognate  ; 
that  the  Lords  liave  never  formally  abandoned  their  right  to  amend 
Money  Bills,  though  leading  members  of  that  House  may  have  done 
so,  when  speaking  in  its  behalf ; that  admitting  such  a claim  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  in  regard  to  Supply, 
yet  tliat  the  balance  of  the  Constitution  requires  that  the  Lords 
should  possess  a controlling  power  in  all  matters  of  legislation, 
whether  financial  or  otherwise,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  driven 
to  the  alternative  of  rejecting  the  whole  supplies  for  the  year — and 
thereby  jeopardizing  the  public  credit,  the  existence  of  tho  ministry, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  state — or  of  being  obliged  to  agree  to  a bill 
containing  many  distinct  and  separate  provisions,  all  of  which  they 
were  not  disposed  to  accept ; that  while  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Commons  may  be  held  to  justify  the  embodying  of  all  the  budget 
resolutions  in  one  bill,  yet  that  this  power  should  not  bo  exercised 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  that  ordinarily  no  proceed- 
ings should  be  resorted  to  that  would  deprive  the  Lords  of  tho 


of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  Re- 
venue and  Appropriation  Bills  should 
invariably  be  distinct  and  separate 
measures.  See  also  tho  ‘ Corre.spond- 
enco,’  and  ‘Further  Correspondence,’ 


‘ respecting  the  nnn-enactraent  of  the 
Appropriation  Act  in  Victoria,’  pre- 
sented to  I’arliament  in  1H60. 

r Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clix.  pp.  2078- 
2106. 
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o]iportunity  of  exercising  a deliberate  judgment  on  every  distinct  Paper 
legislative  proposition,  until  after  continued  provocation,  and  the  duties  case, 
rcjtcntod  exercise,  by  the  Lords,  of  their  right  to  reject  measures 
forming  part  of  the  financial  scheme  agreed  to  by  the  Commons ; 
which  extreme  right  of  the  Ijords  ought  to  be  reserved  for  rare  and 
exceptional  occasions ; and,  finally,  that  it  was  quite  unprecedented 
for  a financial  bill  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Lords  to  be  after- 
wards embodied  in  another  bill,  sent  up  and  passed  by  them  in  that 
shape  ; so  that,  at  all  events,  the  course  now  proposed  was  prema- 
ture, and  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted  until  after  successive 
failures  to  induce  the  Lords  to  agree  to  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
in  a separate  bill.  Neverthele.ss,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Lords  in 
the  shape  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  government.  Its  second 
reading  was  moved  in  that  House  on  June  7.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  thereon.  Lord  Derby,  while  asserting  that  the  bill  was  open 
to  objection  in  point  of  form,  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  strict 
right  of  the  Commons  to  include  all  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  year  in  one  measure,  alleging  that  the  Lords  could,  if  they 
deemed  it  expedient,  vindicate  their  privileges  by  dividing  the  bill 
into  two  or  more  parts.  Ho  also  clearly  showed  that  the  Lords  had 
never  formally  abandoned  their  right  to  amend  a Money  Bill,  and 
that  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  constitutional  authorities,  they  would 
be  warranted  in  such  an  act,  should  it  be  necessary  to  vindicate 
their  freedom  of  deliberation,  and  to  prevent  the  enacting  of  a 
measure  which  they  regarded  as  objectionable.'’  Ho  added  that 
there  were  ‘ repeated  cases  of  financial  measures  being  amended  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  amendments  being  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  ’ (after,  of  course,  the  formal  assertion  of  their 
privileges,  by  laying  aside  the  bill,  and  re-introducing  it,  as  amended) . 
Notwithstanding  these  objections,  no  attempt  was  made  to  oppose 
the  passing  of  this  bUl,  or  to  introduce  any  amendments  therein  ; 
its  opponents  contenting  themselves  with  recording,  in  an  able  and 
elaborate  protest,  all  the  arguments  that  ha«l  been  adduced  against 
it.''  Toulmin  Smith,  in  his  Parliamentary  Remembrancer  for  18C1, 
although  ho  had  sided  against  the  Lords  in  the  beginning  of  the 
controversy,  condemned  the  present  proceeding  of  the  Commons,  as 
betokening  a lack  of  ‘ordinary  courtesy  and  self-respect,’  ‘really 
amounting  to  a declaration  that  the  House  of  Lords  shall  be  over- 
ridden, without  scruple,  whenever  the  Commons  want  to  pass  a bill 
that  cannot  be  safely  trusted  on  the  stage  of  fair  discussion.’* 

Following  the  precedent  so  successfully  established, 


''  ITsns.  Deb.  vol.  clxiii.  p.  720.  • Pari.  Ilememb.  1801,  p.  88  ; and 

' Ihid.  p.  lino.  Lords  Journals,  see  pp.  100, 101,  118, 
vol.  .xciii.  p.  378. 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  determined  to  introduce 
the  budget  propositions  of  1862  in  one  general  bill.' 
Leading  members  of  the  Commons  strenuously  protested 
against  this  course,  as  being  a serious  restriction  upon  the 
opportunities  for  discussing  these  important  financial 
measures,  but  without  avail.“  This  was  probably  the 
largest  ‘ Money  Bill  ’ ever  passed,  as  it  dealt  ■\\dth  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  million  pounds  of  public 
taxation.  It  was  commented  upon  somewhat  severely  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  this  ground,  but  the  Colonial 
Secretary  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  contended  that  the 
new  practice  of  combining  the  whole  budget  resolutions 
in  one  biU  was  merely  a resort  to  former  constitutional 
usage,  and  was  sanctioned  by  high  authority.  Loril 
Derby  considered  that  this  course  was  more  open  to  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  Commons  than  of  the  Lords, 
inasmuch  as  it  ‘ deprives  the  House  of  Commons  of  some 
of  the  most  valuable  means  which  they  have  at  their 
disposal  of  duly  debating  and  fully  considering  the  financial 
measures  of  the  government.’  So  far  as  the  Lords  were 
concerned,  ‘ the  one  course  interposes  to  us  no  greater 
obstacle  than  the  other ; bec.ause,  as  it  is  perfectly  within 
our  province  and  our  right  to  reject  a particular  pro- 
position in  a single  bill,  so  it  is  equally  within  our  compe- 
tence to  reject  that  same  proposition  when  incorporated 
with  others,’  ^ and  leave  to  the  Commons  the  consequences 
of  their  own  proceeding.  After  some  further  debate,  the 
bill  was  concurred  in  without  amendment.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  financial  propositions  of  government  in  each 
of  the  sessions  of  1863,  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  were  all 
included  in  one  bill,  although  on  May  17,  1866,  Mr. 
Disraeli  took  occasion  to  reiterate  his  conviction  that  this 
course  was  attended  with  considerable  inconveniences.’ 
Having  briefly  noticed  the  relative  position  of  the  two 

• Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxvi.  p.  772.  • Ibid.  vol.  clxx.  p.  851 ; vol. 

“ Ibid.  pp.  1501-1667.  clxixiii.  p.  1128. 

' liana.  Deb.  vol.  clxvii.  p.  180. 
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branches  of  the  Icfrislature  in  regard  to  matters  of  supply, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  consider,  more  particularly,  the 
course  pursued  in  submitting  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  state,  and  in  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  expenditure  required  on 
behalf  of  the  same. 

Directly  the  House  of  Commons  have  agreed  to  the 
Address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  they 
order  the  speech  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  a 
future  day.  When  that  day  arrives,  so  much  of  the 
speech  as  relates  to  ‘ the  Estimates  ’ is  read  by  tlie  Speaker, 
A motion  is  then  made  ‘ that  a supply  be  granted  to  her 
Majesty,’  and  the  House  resolve  that,  on  a future  day,  they 
will  go  into  committee  to  consider  of  that  motion,  to 
which  committee  the  royal  speech  is  referred.  It  has 
been  ruled  by  the  Speaker  that  no  amendment  can  be 
made  to  the  motion,  ‘ That  a supply  be  granted,’  and  that 
it  is  not  debatable  when  first  proposed,  but  only  on  the 
day  appointed  for  its  consideration.*  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  committee  sit,  the  speech  is  considered,  and 
they  agree  to  a resolution,  ‘ That  a supply  be  granted  to 
her  Majesty,’  which,  being  reported  on  a future  day,  is 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  nem.  con.  Until  this  resolution 
has  been  adopted,  ministers  are  unable  to  submit  the 
estimates  to  the  House.’’ 

The  general  question  in  favour  of  a supply  having  been 
determined,  the  House  appoint  another  day  on  which  to 
resolve  themselves  into  committee  to  consider  of  the 
supply  granted,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  They  then  order  the  estimates  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  address  the 
crown  to  give  directions  accordingly. 

When  the  first  report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  has 
been  received  by  tlie  House,  and  agreed  to,  a day  is 
appointed  for  the  Hou.se  to  resolve  itself  into  a committee 

• May,  Part.  Prac.  ed.  1801,  p.  .548 ; Mirror  of  ParL  1834,  p.  67. 

' Ibid.  1830,  p.  147. 
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‘ to  consider  of  ways  and  means  for  raising  the  supply  ’ 
granted. 

It  is  in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  that  the 
Budget,  or  financial  statement  of  the  Clianccllor  of  the 
Exchequer,  is  usually  made.  In  1833,  Mr.  Ilume  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  the  Speaker  to  leave  the 
chair  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  compel  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  open 
the  budget  before  the  Army  and  Xavy  estimates  were 
voted,  but  the  amendment  was  negatived  without  a 
division.’  But  several  instances  are  cited  by  May  wherein 
the  budget  was  brought  forward  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
or  of  Ways  and  Means,  before  the  usnal  votes  for  the 
service  of  the  year  had  been  taken.* 

The  introduction  of  the  budget  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed ; — ‘ Before,  or  soon  after  the  close  of  each  financial 
year,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  submits  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a general  statement  of  the  results  of 
the  financial  measures  of  the  preceding  session,  and  gives 
a general  view  of  the  expected  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  ensuing  year ; he  intimates  at  the  same  time  whether 
the  government  intends  to  propose  tlie  repeal  of  any 
taxes,  or  the  raising  of  money  by  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
or  by  loan,  or  otherwise.  This  exposition  of  the  .state  t)f 
the  finances  for  tlie  past  and  ensuing  year  gives  the  House 
of  Commons  all  the  necessarj'  infonnation  to  enable  them 
to  exercise  an  important  check  upon  the  minister,  by 
limiting  his  means  of  raising  money  to  the  sums  actually 
required  for  the  public  exjienditure.  If  his  statement 
shows  a larger  surplus  revenue  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons considers  it  prudent  to  leave  as  a margin  to  the 
government,  pressure  is  immediately  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  to  procure  a reduction  of  taxation ; if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  minister  shows  that  the  revenue  will  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure,  it  rests  exclusively 

• Mirror  of  Pari.  1S.33,  p.  904. 

• .May,  Pari.  Prar.  od.  ISOS,  p.  .S59;  and  see  post,  p.  510. 
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with  the  House  of  Commons  to  grant  or  to  refuse  the 
demands  which  may  be  submitted  to  them  for  meeting 
that  deficiency.  The  intention  of  this  budget  statement 
is  not  only  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Commons  tlie 
scheme  of  taxation  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  to  satisfy 
them  that  the  public  income  to  be  raised  in  the  year  will 
be  sulBcient,  and  no  more  than  sufficient,  to  meet  the 
expenditure  which  the  government  proposes  to  incur 
within  the  year.’'’ 

After  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  concluded 
his  financial  statement,  it  is  customary  for  members  to  rise 
and  put  questions  to  the  finance  minister  w'ith  respect  to 
any  point  which  may  require  further  explanation.  This 
is  a convenient  practice,  and  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  raiding,  at  once,  a general  debate  upon  the  budget, 
as  it  enables  the  whole  ministerial  scheme  to  be  laid  before 
the  country  in  a complete  and  intelligible  shape.' 

Before  proceeding  to  point  out  the  constitutional  prac- 
tice in  the  grant  of  supplies  and  ways  and  means  for  the 
service  of  the  crowm,  it  w'ill  be  necessary  to  show  the 
various  sources  from  whence  the  public  revenue  is  derived, 
and  tlie  extent  to  which  the  revenue  is  subjected  to  the 
periodical  revision  and  control  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  in  Great  Britain  were  an- 
ciently derivable  from  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  crown, 
and  from  the  o|)eration  of  various  prerogative  rights.  But 
since  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  government,  these 
revenues  have  been  mostly  surrendered  to  the  control  of 
Parliament,  in  exchange  for  a permanent  civil  list."*  The 
public  revenues  of  the  country  are  now  chiefly  obtained 
from  taxes  and  other  imposts,  which  are  levied  under 
the  authority  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  whole  revenue, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  is  now  (with  some  trifling 

**  Rep.  on  Public  Moneys,  Com-  ‘ Budget,’  hor  StAtwtical  Journal,  voL 
mons  I’aper-s  1857,  scsa.  ii.  vol.  ix. ; xxix.  p.  825. 

Memo,  on  financial  Control,  by  Sir  * Gladstone  (Chanc.  of  Excheq.), 
G.  C.  Lewis  (Chanc.  of  Excheq.),  p,  Hans.  Bob.  vol.  clxxxiii.  pp.  1(>5,  4ll. 
25.  P\>r  the  derivation  of  tbu  word  **  See  May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.ch.  iv. 
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exception)  paid  into  tlie  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland  to  the 
account  of  her  Majesty’s  Exchequer.  The  old  S5'stem  of 
retaining  public  money  at  the  Exchequer  itself  has  been 
entirely  abolished,  and  this  great  department  remodelled, 
by  recent  legislation,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  when  we 
consider  the  manner  in  which  the  control  of  Parliament  is 
exercised  over  the  issue  of  public  money. 

The  revenues  which  are  thus  paid  into  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  the  account  of  the  Exchequer,  compiise  all 
the  principal  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  Cus- 
toms and  Inland  llevenue,  and  the  receipts  from  the  Post 
Office. 

Formerly,  the  proceeds  of  parliamentaiy  Uixes  consti- 
tuted separate  and  distinct  funds,  but,  by  the  Act  27 
Geo.  III.  c.  47,  it  was  directed  that  the  various  duties  and 
taxes  should  be  curried  to  and  constitute  a fund,  to  be 
called  ‘The  Consolidated  Fund." 

Until  the  year  1854,  the  charges  of  collection  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  revenue  of  Customs,  Inland  Eevenue,  and 
the  Post  Office,  were  payable  out  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
these  imposts,  re.spoctivcly,  and  only  the  net  revenue, 
after  these  and  other  deductiou-s,  was  paid  into  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  The  constitutional  objections  to  thi.s 
practice  were  repeatedly  jjressed  upon  the  attention  of 
successive  administrations  without  effect.  At  length,  on 
April  29,  1847,  Dr.  Bowring  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a series  of  resolutions — bsrsed  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  in  1831 — 
recommenduig  the  adoption  of  an  improved  S3'stem  for 
the  se<‘urity  of  the  public  revenue,  and  for  ensuring  greater 
accuraejq  simplicity,  and  completeness,  in  the  public  ac- 
counts ; and  requiiing  that  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
country,  without  any  deduction  whatever,  should  be  paid 
into  the  public  chest,  and  be  subjected  to  the  surveillance 


• The  Consolidnted  t Hilda  of  Eap-  varioiia  hereditary  rcvenue.s  of  the 
land  and  Ireland  were  united  by  .0(1  crown  were  carried  to  this  fund. 

Geo.  111.  c.  98;  anil  hy  1 Viet.  c.  S, 
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and  control  of  Parliament.  After  some  debate,  tlie  motion 
was  withdrawn.  But,  on  April  30,  1848,  the  discus- 
sion was  again  renewed,  and  Dr.  Bowring  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  resolutions  by  a bare  majorit}’.  When  ques- 
tioned upon  the  subject  in  the  following  session,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  E.\chequer  informed  the  House  that  steps  had 
been  taken  by  the  government  to  carry  out  in  part  the 
reforms  proposed  by  the  resolutions.^  But  it  was  not  until 
1854  that  the  great  object  aimed  at  by  Dr.  Bowring  was 
sought  to  be  accomjdished,  by  the  passing  of  a Bill,  which 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  ‘to  bring 
the  gross  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
&c.  under  the  more  immediate  view  and  control  of  Par- 
liament ’*  By  this  Act,  it  was  intended  that  the  whole  of 
the  gross  revenues  of  the  country,  derived  from-  the  Cus- 
toms, hixeise,  (with  the  exception  of  certain  drawbacks, 
discounts,  and  repayments,)  and  other  taxes  (not  including 
the  land  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  are  otherwise  pro- 
vided for),  should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
cost  of  colle('tion  be  defrayed  out  of  votes  in  supply.** 
Besides  the  cost  of  collection,  the  revenue  was  formerly 
chargeable  w'ith  certain  judicial  and  other  salaries,  pen- 
sions, and  other  payments,  under  the  authority  of  various 
Acts  of  Parliament.  By  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Act,  these  charges 
■were  transferred  either  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  or  to  the 
annual  supplies  to  be  voted  b)”^  Parliament.*  Under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  moreover,  a verj'  large  number  of 
charges,  previously  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
■w'ore  placed,  thenceforth,  in  the  annual  estimates.^  And, 
by  the  Act  19  & 20  Viet.  c.  59,  certain  superannuations 
and  other  charges  which  still  remained  payable  out  of  the 
gross  revenues  were  directed  to  be  removed  from  the 

' Hans.  Di-b.  toI.  cii.  p.  490.  lowed  from  this  iiuprovetl  srstem,  see 

• Act  17  & 18  Viet.  c.  94.  Petoon  Taxation,  cli.  ix.  ‘Ou  the  Ool- 

•’  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  in  liana,  lection  of  the  Keventie  ; ’ and  Xorth- 
Deh.  vol.  exxx.  p.  21(5;  see  also  Ihid.  cote  on  Financial  Policy,  p.  2.'18. 
vol.  exxxv.  p.  .101.  5 Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Hans.  Deh.  vol. 

' As  to  the  results -which  have  fol-  clxix.  p.  194.-1. 
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same,  and  placed  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  &c.  The 
only  payments  remaining  which  could  be  legally  charged 
upon  the  gross  revenues  were  the  charges  on  the  land 
revenues  of  the  crown — the  net  receipts  only  of  which  are 
payable  to  the  Consolidatal  Fund,  under  the  statute  10 
Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  sect.  113,  and  the  Civil  List  Act  of  1 & 2 
Viet. — and  the  drawbacks,  bounties,  repayments,  and  dis- 
counts, aforesaid. 

But  notwithstanding  the  Acts  of  1854  and  1856,  the 
intention  whereof  was  clearly  to  require  the  payment  of 
the  whole  revenue,  minus  the  drawbacks,  &c.  alx)ve- 
mentioned,  into  the  Exchequer,  this  result  was  not  ob- 
tained, owing  to  an  omission  in  the  Acts  of  any  provision 
to  render  such  a course  compulsory.  Accordingly,  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Moneys,  in  1857, 
was  directed  to  the  matter,  and  they  recommended  the 
passing  of  a law  to  make  it  imperative  on  the  government 
to  pay  the  gross  revenues  to  the  Exchequer,  without  any 
other  deductions  than  those  above  mentioned,  in  order 
that  all  issues  for  the  public  service  might  receive  the 
previous  sanction  of  Parliament.  They  also  suggested 
that,  if  possible,  the  charges  on  the  land  revenues  should 
be  brought  under  the  same  parliamentary  control.^  By 
Treasury  minutes,  dated  February’  15  and  December  23, 
1858,  the  government  agreed  to  this  recommendation, 
excepting  so  far  as  the  land  revenues  were  concerned, 
which,  for  reasons  stated,  could  not  be  carried  out  until 
a new  civil  list  should  be  under  consideration.'  But 
although  the  Treasury  undertook  to  submit  to  Parliament 
a Bill  to  effect  this  desirable  improvement,  no  such 
measure  was  brought  forward,  and  this  great  refonn 
remained  partially  uncompleted  until  the  passing  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments  Act,  in  1866,  the 
tenth  clause  of  which  has  made  the  practice  obligator}'. 
Before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  cost  of  collection  was 


* Rep.  Com.l’ub. Moih'vs, IW;”, ]).4.  .\xxiv.  p.  fJSO;  nnd  1800,  vol.  xxxix. 
‘ Cuiunions  Pnper.,  l057-8,  vol.  pt.  i.  p.  174. 
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Still  deducted  in  some  ciises  from  the  gross  revenue  ; in 
other  instances  part  of  the  cost  was  ]>aid  out  of  the 
gross  revenue,  and  another  part  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  supplies  of  the  year.” 

For  considerations  of  public  convenience,  it  has  been 
customaiy,  in  the  cjise  of  the  revenue  departments  gene- 
raUy,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  employes,  in  the  first  instance, 
out  of  revenue  receipts,  and  afterwards  to  repay  these 
advances  to  the  Exchequer  out  of  the  parliamentary  votes 
for  the  said  departments.  This  practice  has  been  tacitly 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  and  is 
sanctioned  by  the  tenth  clause  of  the  Exchequer  Act. 
Put  it  is  open  to  abuse,  and  has  been  objected  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  lioard  of  Audit.” 

Witli  this  exception,  therefore,  the  whole  public  re- 
venue of  the  (!ountr}',  together  with  moneys  received 
from  loans,  is  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Con.solidated 
Fund,  out  of  which  all  public  payments  are  made.  Such 
payments  are  twofold:  1.  By  authority  of  permanent 
grants,  under  Acts  of  Parliament.  2.  Pursuant  to  annual 
votes  in  Committee  of  Supply,  payable  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  by  ways  and  means  annually  provided. 

The  services  pnn-ided  for  by  permanent  grants  are  in 
the  projiortion  of  about  thirty  millions  to  seventy  millions 
of  revenue.  They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Funded  Debt 2.  The  Civil  List ; 3.  Annuities 
to  the  Ko5'al  Family,  and  Pensions;  4.  Salaries  and  Allow- 
ances of  certain  independent  Officers,  including  the  higher 
class  of  Diplomatic  Functionaries  ; ’’  5.  Courts  of  Justice  ; 


” Peto  on  Taxation,  p.  210.  But 
aeo  Earl  Grey  on  Pari.  Got.  (new 
cd.  pp.  So-00)  for  some  weijjhty  re- 
marks on  the  evil  etlects  attending 
this  change  of  system. 

" Hep.  Com.  Public  .Vcoounts,  180o, 
p.  1-12  ; and  see  fmst,  p.  505. 

" For  an  interesting  account  of  the 
precautions  taken  to  secure  the 
punctual  payment  of  interest  to  the 
national  creditor,  and  also  the  pay- 


ment of  other  fixed  charges  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  see  an  article  in  the 
Shilling  Magazine  (for  May,  1860), 
vol.  iv.  p.  44. 

r On  March  26,  1863,  it  was  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve 
that  the  whole  cost  of  the  diplomatic 
service  ought  to  be  provid«»d  for  by 
annual  eatimales  submitted  to  Par- 
liament, instead  of,  as  at  present,  one- 


Salaries  in 
revenue 
depart- 
ments. 


Permanent 

grants. 
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6.  Certain  Miscellaneous  Services,  comprising  Interest  and 
Sinking  Fund  of  the  Russian,  Dutch,  and  Greek  Loans, 
Compensations,  &c.  These  charges  are  made  payable 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  by  pennanent  statutes, 
from  year  to  year,  without  any  renewal  of  parliamentary 
authority.  The  principle  of  not  subjecting  to  the  un- 
certiiinty  of  an  annual  vote  the  provision  for  the  security 
of  the  public  creditor,  the  dignity  of  the  ci’own,  annu- 
ities and  pensions  to  royal  and  distinguished  jjersons,  the 
salaries  of  judges  and  other  officers  in  whose  official 
character  independence  is  aii  essential  element,  com- 
pensations for  rights  surrendered,  and  like  charges,  is  one 
the  soundness  of  which  is  generally  admitted,  although 
it  may  have  been  in  certain  cases  carried  too  far." 

The  annual  charges  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
unfunded  debt,'  for  the  maintenance  of  the  naval  and 
military  forces,  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  for 
the  various  civil  services,  are  prepared  in  the  respective 
departments  of  state  to  which  they  severally  belong,  and 
are  afterwards  revised  and  apj)ioved  by  the  Tjeasury,  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  chapter  of  this  work  which 
treats  of  the  functions  of  that  branch  of  the  executive 
government.  They  are  then  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons’  by  command  of  the  crown  in  very  detailed 
estimates.' 


BRlf  the  amount  beinp  ^yable  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  by  a fixed 
annual  charge  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  opposed  the  motion,  on 
grounds  of  expediency,  and  it  was 
negatived  on  division. 

’ Rep.  on  Pub.  Monevs,  18f»7,  p. 
20. 

' The  ‘ unfunded  debt  ’ consists 
principally  of  Exchequer  bills,  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  tcinjwrary  loans 
to  the  government.  Every  year, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Committee 
of  .Supply,  grants  are  made  from  time 
to  time  of  money  on  account,  to  be 
raised  by  Exchequer  bills  or  loans. 
This  supply  of  credit  is  voted  in  Com- 


mittee of  .Supply,  after  which  a reso- 
lution is  reportwl  fromtheCommittee 
of  AVays  and  Mcan.s  that  a sum  equal 
to  that  amount  be  raised  bv  loans  or 
Exchequer  bills,  to  be  charged  on  the 
next  aids  to  be  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment. Cox,  Inst.  Itbl ; and  see  Ilaii.s. 
Deb.  vol.  cixi.  p.  I.'IOO. 

• It  is  not  customary  to  send  Iho 
estimates  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1786  they  applied  for  a copy,  ami 
were  refused  by  the  Commons.  In 
Ib.'iO  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
copy,  ‘ almo,st  for  the  first  time  ill 
their  liislorv.’  Hans.  Heb.  vol.  clix. 
pp.  1440,  160.T 

* Until  the  year  U-tV),  there  was 
one  exception  to  this  rule,  in  re.spcct 
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In  order  that  the  House  may  be  infurnicd,  as  early  as 
possible,  of  the  expenditure  for  which  they  will  have  to 
provide,  tlie  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  on 
Februarj"  19,  1821,  and  has  ever  since  been  complied 
with  : — 

‘ That  this  House  considers  it  essentially  useful  to  the 
exact  performance  of  its  duties,  as  guardians  of  the  public 
purse,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  peace,  when- 
ever I’arliament  shall  be  assembled  before  Christmas,  the 
estimates  for  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance  Departments 
should  be  presented  before  January  16  then  next  fol- 
lowing, if  Parliament  be  then  sitting ; and  that  such 
estimates  should  be  presented  within  ten  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  Committee  of  Supply,  when  Parliament 
shidl  not  be  assembled  till  after  Christmas.’ 

The  estimates  for  Civil  Services,  commonly  called  the 
Miscellaneous  estimates,  and  those  for  the  Revenue  de- 
partments, have  been  usually  presented  somewhat  later 
in  the  session.”  The  Committees  on  Public  Mone3’s,  on 
Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  and  on  Public  Accounts,  ap- 
pointed within  the  last  ten  years,  have  all  recommended 
that  these  estimates  should  be  laid  on  the  table  everj' 
session,  as  soon  as  jrossible  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  as  yet  the  government,  though  they  have 
expressed  a desire  to  do  so,  have  found  great  difficulty 


tn  the  I tinembodicd  Militia  estimate!), 
which  used  to  tjo  formally  prepared 
bv  a committee  of  the  tiouse  of 
donimnna.  In  former  times,  the 
rivilege  of  the  direct  control  of  the 
louse  over  the  expenditure  upon  the 
Militia  was  highly  prized,  as  one  of 
the  safeguards  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  the  Militia  being  considered 
a constitutional  force,  asdistinguished 
from  the  regular  Army.  Of  late 
years  that  fwliiig  has  been  entirely 
changed,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
trol acquired  by  the  House  over  the  re- 
gular Army  in  Committee  of  Supply; 
the  Militia  estimates  had  come  to  1)C 
in  fact  prepared  in  the  War  Office, 


and  to  bo  merely  formally  assented 
to  by  the  committee  charged  to 
prepare  them.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed  to  abandon  this  ancient  usage, 
and  to  permit  these  estimates  to  be 
henceforth  prepared  by  the  executive 
government,  and  to  be  presented  to 
Parliament  simultaneously  with  the 
ordinary  Army  estimates,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  expenses  of  the  Embo<iied 
Militia  and  the  Yeomanry  and  of  the 
Volunteers.  Hans.  Deb,  vol.  clxviii. 

. I102.  And  see  Mirror  of  Pari. 

828,  p.  1221  : Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxix. 
p.  198. 

“ May,  Pail.  Prac.  cd.  1803,  p. 


Presenta- 
tion of  the 
estimates. 
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in  expediting  tlieir  deliver}’/  On  March  21,  1862,  com- 
plaint was  made  of  this  to  the  Iloase  of  Commons ; but 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone)  replied 
that,  while  he  admitted  that  it  was  most  desirable  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation  as  strictly  as  possible, 
these  estimates  could  not  be  presented  with  the  same 
regularity  as  those  for  military  and  naval  services ; their 
preparation  depended  so  much,  not  meiely  on  other 
public  departments,  but  upon  members  of  commissions, 
governing  bodies  of  institutions,  and  even  on  others  who 
gave  gratuitous  services  to  the  public,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  expedite  them  as  much  as  could  be  wished ; 
and  that,  if  the  House  laid  down  any  fixed  rule  on  the 
subject  it  would  be  complied  with,  ‘ but  the  effect  would 
be  that  the  miscellaneous  estimates  would  be  imperfect, 
and  the  practice  of  presenting  supplementary  estimates — 
one  of  the  greatest  financial  evils  the  House  could  endure 
— would  of  necessity  prevail.’ " Nevertheless,  the  Civil 
Service  estimates  for  1866-67  were  laid  upon  the  table, 
in  an  improved  shape,  on  February  16,  1866,  being 
within  sixteen  days  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  This 
desirable  arrangement  having  been  once  accomplished,  it 
will  probably  be  adhered  to  in  future. 

The  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  fore- 
going remarks  against  the  practice  of  Supplementary 
Estimates,  is  one  that  he  has  repeatedly  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  In  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  in  1862,  he  stated  that 
he  regarded  such  estimates  ‘ with  great  jealousy.  Though 
vei’y  plausible  in  theoiy,  he  thought  that  in  practice 
nothing  tended  so  much  to  defeat  the  efficacy  of  parlia- 
mentary control  as  the  easy  resort  to  supplementary 
estimates.  To  render  this  control  effectual,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  House  of  Commons  shoidd  have  the  money 
transactions  of  the  year  presented  to  it  in  one  mass,  and 
in  one  account.  If  it  is  to  be  a set  of  current  transactions, 

' Treaoiirv  iiiimiU'  of  December  toI.  xxxix.  pt.  i.  p.  170, 

2.3,  18.3S,  in  Commons  I’apers,  ISOO,  * Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxv.  p.  1030. 
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with  a balance  varying  from  time  to  time,  the  House 
would  never  know  where  it  w'as.  If  supplementary  esti- 
mates w'ere  easily  and  frequently  resorted  to,  the  House 
would  bo  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  appoint  a peimauent 
Finance  Committee.’  * 

The  great  and  increasing  expenditure  of  government  Proposfd 
has  given  rise  to  various  expedients,  on  the  part  of  financial 
reformers,  to  effect  reductions  in  the  same.  The  consti- 

. . . . penditUT©, 

tutional  course  of  appointing  a Committee  of  Public 
Accounts  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place.  Such 
committees,  however,  are  noces.sarily  limited  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  pa.st  transactions,  and  to  the  consideration  of 
questions  arising  out  of  the  management  of  financial 
matters  by  the  executive  government.  Not  content  with 
such  legitimate  enquiries,  attempts  have  occasionally  been 
made  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  select  Commitie« 
(committees  to  revise  the  estimates  before  they  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Supply ; but  these  attempts 
have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  we  read  of  the 
estimates,  with  other  account-s,  being  referred  to  a select 
committee ; ^ but  siiuce  the  d<x:trine  of  ministerial  respon- 
sibility has  been  ])roperly  imderstood,  no  such  proceedings 
liave  been  permitted,  <as  the  following  cases  will  show  : — 

On  March  IG,  1835,  Mr.  Hame  moved  to  refer  the  Navy  Precedent* 
estimates  to  a select  committee,  prior  to  their  being  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  supply.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  opposed  the  motion,  declaring  that  ‘it  is  for  the 
executive  government,  from  the  information  it  receives  from  all 
quarters,  diplomatic  and  otherwise,  to  judge  of  what  the  country 
ought  to  bear,  and  then  to  submit  that  opinion  to  the  approbation 
of  the  House.  The  government  might  be  required  to  form  their 
judgment  upon  facts  which  it  might  not  be  consistent  with  their 
duty  publicly  to  disclose,  and  they  are  bound  to  ask,  in  some  in- 
stances, for  not  personal  but  political  confidence  from  the  House. 

To  entrust  all  this  to  a finance  committee  would  be  to  transfer 

• Cora,  on  Pub.  Acets.  1 802.  Evid.  mates  submitted  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
1671.  See  also  his  remarks  in  Ilans.  18(W’i,  .lid.  vol.  clxxxiv.  pp.  1202 
Deb.  vol.  clxix.  p.  1860.  And  in  the  1073. 

debate  on  the  supplementary  csli-  » linns.  Deb.  vol.  clxv.  p.  1.326. 
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the  duty  of  the  monarchy  to  the  House  of  Commons.’  • Sir  James 
Graham,  a leader  of  the  Opjjosition,  also  opposed  the  motion,  and  it 
\va.s  negatived  hy  a large  majority,  A few  days  afterwards  Mr. 
Hume  moved  that  the  Army  and  Ordnance  estimates  be  referred 
to  a select  committee,  with  a view  to  the  reduction  of  expenditure, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  it  was  resisted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  the  ground  that  the  executive  government  commands 
means  of  information  which  neither  the  House  of  Commons  nor  a 
select  committee  can  have  access  to,  and  it  is  their  constitutional 
province,  on  their  own  responsibility,  to  propose  what  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  service  may  require.  Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  concede  to  the  discretion  of  the  government  the  amount  of 
force  to  bo  maintained,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  Sir  R.  Peel,  who 
pointed  out  the  serious  objections  which  existed  to  a transference  of 
the  constitutional  revision  of  the  whole  House  over  the  estimates 
to  a committee  of  a few  memliers,  who  could  not  exercise  an  efficient 
control,  and  whose  assumed  jurisdiction  would  nevertheless  prac- 
tically operate  to  withdraw  the  supply  votes  from  the  beneficial 
scrutiny  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  House.  After  some  further 
discu.ssion  the  motion  was  withdrawn.* 

In  1857,  a similar  motion,  to  refer  the  Army  estimates  to  a select 
committee,  not  being  seconded,  fell  to  the  ground.'’ 

In  1847,  notice  being  taken  that  ‘ a constant  increase  was  going 
on  in  the  ^Miscellaneous  estimates,  which  required  some  efficient 
check,’  the  government  were  asked  to  consent  to  the  appointment 
of  ‘ a committee,  or  other  tribunal,  to  which  the  said  estimates 
could  1)0  submitted,  previously  to  the  House  being  called  upon  to 
vote  them  in  committee  of  supply.’  The  First  Ijord  of  the  Trea- 
sury (Lord  John  Russell)  admitted  that  ‘ there  was  great  room  for 
enquiry,  and  early  in  the  next  session  he  hoped  that  a select 
committt-e  would  lay  down  some  principles  on  which  in  future  it 
would  be  safe  to  proceed.’*  Accordingly,  on  February  22,  1848, 
Lord  John  Russell  hira.self  moved  for  the  appointment  of  two  com- 
mittees, one  to  enquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  Navy,  Army, 
and  Ordnance,  the  other  into  the  Miscellaneous  expenditure  of  the 
country.  These  committees  were  restricted  in  their  enquiries 
within  constitutional  limits ; the  government  did  not  propose  to 
abandon  their  discretion  and  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  force 
required  to  be  maintained  in  any  dejiartment  of  the  public  service, 


' Mirror  of  Pari.  IS.'io,  p.  504. 
And  see  similar  remarks  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raidi,  when  in  opposition,  in  1857. 
Hans.  Deb.  voL  cxlvi.  p.  (14.  See 
also  (irey.  Pari.  Oov.  p.  78 ; Mill, 


Rep.  Oov.  p.  no. 

* Mirror  of  Pari.  18,55,  pp.  688— 
502. 

^ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxlv.  p.  84tl. 

' Ihiil.  vol.  xeiv.  p.  18.V. 
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but,  with  tlii.s  proviso,  they  nvitcd  the  fullest  investigation  into  Precedents 
the  detaiLs  of  the  public  expeniliture,  with  a view  to  reductions  to 
be  made  in  future  estimates.^  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
origin,  tho.se  two  committees  were  substantially  the  same  as  the 
finance  committees  which  are  now  annually  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  which  have  never  sought  to  interfere  with  the 
estimates  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
by  command  of  the  sovereign.  Nevertheless,  great  public  advan- 
tages have  resulted  from  the  labours  of  these  committees,  in  the 
simplification  and  improvement  of  the  estimates  in  future  years,  as 
well  as  in  the  reduction  of  the  public  expenditure. 

On  March  11,  1862,  another  attempt  was  made  to  induce 
the  House  of  Commons  to  control  the  estimates,  by  Ix>rd  Robert 
Montagu,  who  moved  to  resolve  that,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
check  upon  the  government  in  regard  to  issues  of  money  for  any 
public  service  whatever,  in  excess  of  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament, 
as  well  as  to  secure  the  just  appropriation  of  every  payment  voted 
by  Parliament  to  its  proper  account,  a committee  be  appointed,  to 
bo  annually  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  all  estimates  or  atxounts  laid  before  Parliament, 
with  instruction  to  consider  of  improving  the  present  system  of 
audit,  and  also  to  report  to  the  House  the  exact  period  of  the 
financial  year  when  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  annnal  estimates 
should  be  presented  to  Parliament,  so  ns  to  enable  the  necessary 
examination  of  such  estimates  or  accounts  to  be  completed  and  re- 
])oi-t«d  upon  by  the  said  committee  before  this  House  proceeds  to 
sanction  such  estimates,  Ac.  by  a vote  of  payment  in  supply.  This 
pro])osal  that  the  estimates  should  undergo  revision  by  a select 
committee  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  government,  as  cutting 
at  the  root  of  our  present  ])olitical  system.  Any  such  committee 
would  either  supersede  the  House,  in  its  duty  of  examining  and  pass- 
ing the  accounts,  or  it  would  supersetle  the  government  in  its  duty  of 
submitting  them.  It  would  lead  to  a transference  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  for  the  estimates  to  an  irresponsible  body. 

The  motion  was  negatived,  on  division,  by  a large  majority.’* 

Anti  here  it  may  be  suitable  to  refer  to  a class  of  motions 


“*  linns.  Deb.  vol.  xevi.  pp.  ,10.57- 
1070  ; vol.  ci.  p.  71.3. 

' Ibid.  vol.  clxv.  pp.  1300-1.360. 
Seo  also  General  Peel's  remarks 
on  the  question  of  referring  the 
esrimates  to  a select  coinniittee. 
Ibid.  p.  940.  On  April  13,  180.3,  a 
motion  to  refer  part  i.  of  the  Civil 
Service  estimates  (on  Public  Works) 


to  a select  committee  was  negatived. 
See  a similar  case  on  May  2(i,  1804. 
On  April  .3,  1806,  a motion  to  refer 
the  whole  C'ivil  Service  estimates  to 
a selret  committee  was  proposed,  and 
withdrawn  after  a few  remarks  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hans. 
Deb.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  717. 
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which,  although  they  do  not  concern  the  estimates  for  the 
current  year,  are,  nevertheless,  intended  to  eflect  a pro- 
spective reduction  of  the  annual  estimates,  and  to  express 
the  constitutional  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
regard  to  the  increase  of  the  public  expenditure. 

On  July  16,  1849,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Henley  to  resolve,  that  a 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  be  made  in  all  salaries  in  all  the  departments 
of  government,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  contended  that  the  public  servants 
were  not  more  highly  paid  than  was  necessary  to  their  adequate 
remuneration.  After  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a large 
majority.  But  on  April  12,  18.50,  on  motion  of  Lord  John 
Russell  (the  Prime  Minister),  a select  committee  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  offices  held,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  by  members  of  Parliament,  and  also  into  the 
salaries,  fees,  and  pensions  of  judicial  officers,  aud  into  the  cost  of 
the  diplomatic  service.  This  committee  made  a valuable  report  on 
the  duties  of  official  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  but  generally  ad- 
verse to  a reduction  of  salaries.*^ 

On  March  10,  1857,  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  to  resolve  that, 

‘ in  order  to  secure  to  the  country  that  relief  from  taxation  which 
it  justly  expects,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House,  to 
revise  and  further  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  state.’  The 
House  of  Commons  had,  a few  days  pre\"iously,  censured  the  govern- 
ment (which  otherwise  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  House)  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  China,  and  the  government  had  determined 
to  appeal  to  the  counti^  by  a dissolution  of  Parliament.  In  order 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  public  service  until  the  assembling 
of  a new  Parliament,  ministers  applied  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a ‘ vote  on  account,’  for  four  months.  Having  no  objection  to 
this  course,  and  admitting  it  to  Ix!  just  and  customary,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  yet  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  estimates  were  excessive. 
He  accordingly  sought,  by  this  motion,  to  compel  the  government 
to  re-consider  their  estimates  before  the  re-assembling  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  submit  them,  with  considerable  reductions,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  The  House  did  not 
concur  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the  propriety  or  expediency  of 
this  motion,  aud  it  was  negatived  without  a division. 

On  June  3,  18(52,  Mr.  Stansfeld  moved  to  resolve,  that  the 
national  expenditure  is  capable  of  reduction,  without  compro- 

' Commons  Pa|iera,  1850,  vol.  xv.  have  been  taken  for  giving  effect  to 
p.  17i).  See  Treasury  minute  of  .May  the  recommendations  of  this  cora- 
iO,  1851,  recording  the  steps  which  mittee.  Ibiil.  1851,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  379. 
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mising  the  safety,  independence,  or  legitimate  influence  of  the  Precedent* 
country.  In  amendment.  Lord  Palmerston  (the  Prime  Minister) 
moved  that  the  House,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  economy,  is  at 
the  same  time  mindful  of  its  obligation  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  country  at  home  and  the  protection  of  its  interests  abroad, 
and  that  it  observes  with  satisfaction  the  decrease  already  effected 
in  the  national  expenditure,  and  trusts  such  further  diminution 
may  be  made  in  it  as  the  future  state  of  things  may  warrant. 

Besides  this  amendment,  no  less  than  five  other  amendments,  either 
to  Mr.  Stansfeld’s,  or  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  motion,  stood  upon  the 
notice  paper.  One  of  them  (Mr.  Walpole’s)  was  regarded  by  Lord 
Palmerston  as  equivalent  to  a vote  of  want  of  confidence  ; he  there- 
fore suggested  that  it  should  have  the  priority.  The  members  who 
were  about  to  propose  the  other  amendments  agreed  to  withhold 
them  ; but  Mr.  Walpole  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  a vote  of 
censure  by  his  motion,  yet,  after  Lord  Palmerston’s  statement  re- 
specting it,  he  was  not  prepared  to  encounter  the  responsibilities 
which  would  be  entaile<l  by  the  success  of  his  amendment,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  move  it.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  justifying  his 
own  amendment,  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  government  would  ue.xt 
year  be  able  to  present  diminished  estimates  to  Parliament.  After 
a long  debate,  Lord  Palmerston’s  amendment  was  carried,  by  a large 
majority.  In  the  two  following  sessions,  upon  opening  the  budget, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  referred  to  this  resolution,  and 
showed  that  the  government  had  succeeded  in  effecting  considerable 
reductions  in  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  a reasonable 
hope  of  further  retrenchment  in  future.*  Upon  the  accession  of 
the  Derby  administration  to  office,  in  1806,  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  took  occasion  to  advert  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  to  assure  the  House  that  the  financial  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment would  bo  framed  in  accordance  therewith.'* 

On  February  11,  1864,  Sir  H.  Willoughby  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  enormous  increase  of  taxation  and  expenditure 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  annual  average  of  the  public  expen- 
diture  during  the  years  1842  to  1846  was  50,2r)0,000/.,  whilst  in 
1864  it  amounted  to  nearly  70  millions.  This  amount  of  taxation 
was  levied  in  a time  of  peace,  and  was  entirely  independent  of  the 
local  taxation,  w hich  amounted  to  nearly  twenty  millions  additional ! 

In  giving  his  explanations  on  this  subject,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer stated  that,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  items  of  the 
civil  expenditure,  the  task  of  the  Treasury  in  controlling  the  same 
had  become  inci-easingly  onerous  and  diflicult,  aud  could  only  be 


« Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxx.  p.  200 ; Ibid.  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  1388. 
*•  Ibid.  vol.  elxxxiv.  p.  1280. 
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effectnally  performed  wlicn  fhc  government  was  sustained  by  the 
Uouse  of  Commons  in  its  efforts  to  resist  additional  expenditure.'* 

On  March  1,  1804,  ifr.  Marsh  moved  that  the  Civil  Service 
and  Jliscellaneous  Estimates  had  been,  for  many  years,  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  reduced.  After  explanations  fixim  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  causes  which  had  occasioned 
this  increase,  and  rendered  it  unavoidable,  a brief  debate  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion. 

On  February  2t»,  18G6,  Mr.  White  moved  to  resolve,  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  government  has,  of  late  years,  been  excessive ; 
that  it  is  taken  in  great  measure  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  people, 
4c.  After  a long  debate,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  estimates  of  tlie  supplies  required  by  government 
for  tlie  service  of  the  ensuing  year  are  at  present  (1866) 
divided  into  about  170  separate  votes,  or  resolutions, 
which  appropriate  specified  sums  for  services  specially 
defined,  and  for  the  period  of  one  year.  Some  of  the 
votes  are  for  very  laq»e  amounts,  but,  practiailly,  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  sucli  votes  than  with 
any  others,  inasmuch  as  each  vote  is  accompanied,  in  the 
printed  estimates,  with  a list  of  the  jiarticular  items,  or 
heads,  of  expenditure,  which  are  intended  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  same.  In  addition  to  the  infonnation  thus 
afforded  in  regard  to  the  proj>osed  expenditure,  the 
printed  estimates  contain  numerous  explanatory  note.s, 
and,  occasionally,  an  appendix  of  official  correspondence 
in  relation  to  particular  branches  of  expenditure.  The 
estimates  are  now  submitted  to  the  IIou.se  of  Commons 
in  much  greater  detail  than  formerly,  in  order  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  full  and  accurate  information 
upon  all  matters  which  concern  the  public  expenditure.^ 

Con.siderable  improvements  have  recently  lieen  made 
in  the  framing  of  the  Army  and  Nav^  estimates.^  And, 
as  a result  of  the  passing  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxiii.  p.  477. 

J JIjiri.  vol.  clxvii.  p.  50 ; liid.  vol. 
clxxi.  p.  ;J22. 

* IteiMirts,  Sel.  Commit,  on  Xavv, 

Array,  snj  Unlnance  Estimates,  In 


Commons  Papers,  1847-48,  vol.  xxi. ; 
1840,  vol.  ii. ; 1850,  vol.  X.  Ilemvrls, 
Com.  on  Pub.  Accounts,  1804,  Evid. 
p.  2 ; 1805,  p.  aa. 
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Departments  Act  of  18G6,  it  has  been  proposed,  by  the 
Treasury,  to  re-nio<lel  tlie  classification  of  the  estimates  for 
Miscellaneous  Civil  Services.  At  present  these  estimates 
are  arranged  under  seven  heads,  or  classes,  of  subjects, 
viz.: — 1.  Public  Works  and  Buildings;  2.  Salaries  and 
Expcn.ses  of  Public  Departments ; 3.  Law  and  Justice  ; 
4.  Education,  Science,  and  Art ; 5.  Colonial,  Consular, 
and  other  Foreign  Sciences ; 6.  Superannuation  and  Ee- 
tired  Allowances,  and  Gratuities  for  Charitable  and  other 
purposes ; ' 7.  Miscellaneous,  Special,  and  Temporary 
Objects.  Tlie  Lords  of  the  Treasuiy  are  of  opinion  that 
henceforth  it  will  be  more  convenient,  not  only  as  a means 
of  facilitating  discussion  on  the  estimates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  also  in  the  subsequent  preparation  and 
audit  of  the  appropriation  accounts  of  the  expenditure 
incurred,  that  the  services  conducted  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  distinct  departments  of  the  government  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  gi'oupcd  together  in  a distinct  series 
of  votes.  This  opinion  has  been  concurred  in  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Accounts.™ 

A careful  and  discriminative  classification  of  votes,  and 
items  of  votes,  in  the  annual  estimates,  materially  facili- 
tates the  classification  of  payments,  limits  the  discretion 
of  accountants,  and  leaves  less  room  for  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  vote  to  which  a particular  pay- 
ment is  chargeable.”  It  is  therefore  of  great  imimrtance 


' It  U worthy  of  remark  that  the 
English  estimatea,  aa  a general  rule, 
contain  but  few  granta  in  aid  of  pri- 
vate charities  or  local  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. It  is  considered  that  the 
practical  result  of  governmental  aid 
to  such  institutions  would  be  to  dry 
up  the  sources  of  private  benevolence, 
upon  which  local  charities  must  chiefly 
depend,  and  to  weaken  the  motives 
fur  their  economical  management, 
thereby  seriously  injuring  instead  of 
promoting  their  welfare.  Rep.  Com. 
Misc.  Exp.  1847-48,  pp.  27, 35.  Hans. 
Deb.  vol.  clxvi.  p.  1663.  Peto  on 
VOL.  I.  I 


Taxation,  p.  303. 

“ Treasury  minute,  dated  June  22, 
1866.  Commons  I’apers,  lt-00.  No. 
30-3.  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Acets , 1806, 
pp.  iii.  6.  For  an  account  of  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Civil  Service  estimates 
their  classification,  gradual  increase 
and  revision,  with  a view  to  reduc- 
tion, see  Peto  on  Taxation,  p.  310 ; 
Reports  of  Committees  on  Alisc.  Exp. 
in  1847-8;  and  on  Public  Acets.  in 
1801  and  1802.  Mr.  liladstone,  in 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  538. 

" Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Moneys,  1867 
App.  pp.  33,  8a  ’ 

I 
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estimates. 
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that  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  the  judicious  prepara- 
tion of  the  estimates. 

When  the  estimates  have  been  presented  to  the  House, 
they  are  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  members, 
and  are  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Supply, 

The  sittings  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  then  com- 
mence. The  member  of  the  administration  who  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  representing  the  particular  de- 
partment on  behalf  of  which  the  grants  are  proposed,® 
first  explains  to  the  committee  whatever  may  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  them  as  to  the  general  expediency  and  propriety 
of  the  class  of  estimates  under  consideration,  and  then 
proceeds  to  propose  each  grant  in  succession.  When  the 
Na\"y  or  Army  estimates  are  under  the  consideration  of 
the  committee,  it  is  customary  to  permit  members  to 
animadvert  upon  the  whole  estimates,  or  upon  naval  or 
military  matters  generally,  before  the  first  vote  is  taken  ; 
and  this  opportunity  is  usually  embraced,  by  the  mover 
of  the  estimates,  to  review  the  general  subject-matter 
of  the  same.  But,  after  the  first  vote,  the  discussion  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  particular  vote  before  the  commit- 
tee.*’ The  Civil  Service  estimates,  however,  are  of  too 
multifarious  a description  to  be  dealt  with  in  a general 
statement.** 

Each  resolution  of  Supply  is  proposed  from  the  chair  in 
the  following  words  : ‘ That  a sum  not  exceeding  £ 


“ liana.  Deb.  vol.  cxlv.  p.  860.  By 
the  uaajTo  of  Parliament,  the  eati- 
matea  for  the  British  Museum,  after 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  Trea- 
sury, are  invariably  introduced  and 
moved  by  some  member  of  the  go- 
verning bodv  of  that  institution,  irre- 
spective of  his  political  opinions,  the 
preference  being  given  to  one  who  is 
not  an  ex-officio  trustee.  .Mirror  of 
Pari.  1840,  p.  4637.  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
civ.  p.  480.  Ibid.  vol.  clxvii.  p.  460. 
This  is  confessedlv  an  anomalous 
practice  (see  Isjrd  II.  Lennox's  mo- 
tion on  tbe’eulyect  in  the  Commons 
on  March  18,  1802)  ; but  it  has  the 


advantage  of  ensuring,  as  the  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  this  ^eat 
national  collection,  one  who  is  mmi- 
liar  with  its  multifarious  details,  and 
able  to  afford  minute  information  con- 
cerning its  actual  condition  and  re- 
quirements. On  this  account  the 
administration  have  been  hitherto 
unwilling  to  change  this  arrangement 
fur  one  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment Ibid.  voL  clxix.  p.  1055 ; Ibid. 
vol.  clxxvi.  p.  1368 ; Ibid.  voL  clxxxiv. 
pp.  1667,  1603. 

P Ibid.  vol.  clxxxi.  pp.  1321,  1525. 

’ Ibid  p.  1783. 
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be  granted  to  lier  Majesty’  for  the  object  specified  in  the 
particular  vote  in  the  printed  estimates.  Tliis  motion 
may  be  either  agreed  to  or  negatived,  but  it  is  uot  com- 
petent for  the  committee  to  make  any  alteration  therein 
which  could  change  the  destination  of  the  vote,'"  or  in- 
crease the  amount  proposed,’  because  the  House  of  Com- 
mons can  only  vote  money  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  crown.  In  like  manner,  it  is  irregular  to 
move  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  of  Supply,  as  it  is 
only  competent  for  the  committee  to  consider  the  esti- 
mates which  have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  by  the  crown.’ 

On  May  18,  1863,  miniaters  proposed  a vote  in  Committee 
of  Supply  on  account  of  the  packet  service,  to  which  was  ap- 
pended a proviso  that  no  part  of  the  same  should  be  applied  to  pay 
ilr.  Churchward  for  postal  services  under  a contract  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  House  itself.”  An  amendment  was  offered 
to  omit  this  proviso,  but  it  was  objected  to  as  being  irregular.  The 
chairman,  however,  ruled  that  it  was  in  order,  inasmuch  as  ‘ it  did 
not  enlarge  or  divert  the  vote  from  any  purpose.’’'  In  answer  to 
an  objection  made  to  the  proviso  itself,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer contended  that,  because  a condition  of  this  kind  might  bo 
proposed  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  it  did  not  follow  that  a similar 
proposal  could  be  made  by  an  independent  member.  Moreover, 
the  proposal  of  the  crown  did  not  affect  the  ser>'icc  itself,  and  was 
no  precedent  for  any  vote  which  might  limit  or  alter  that  service.”' 
The  ministerial  proposition  was  accordingly  agreed  to. 


' The  Speaker,  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
Ixxi.  p.  206.  Ibid.  vol.  clxix.  p.  1774  ; 
vol.  elx.xiii.  p.  1282. 

• Ibid.  vol.  cxlviii.  p.  .102.  So  a 
motion  to  increase  the  number  of 
men  in  a vote  on  the  Army  esti- 
mates, though  professedly  intended 
merely  to  rectify  an  error  in  the  cal- 
culations of  mini.sters,  was  declared 
to  be  irregular.  Ibid.  voL  clxix.  p. 

1 207  ; and  see  aide,  p.  4.17. 

* The  Speaker,  Mirror  of  Pari. 
1828,  p.  10}'2.  But  see  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  of  Capt.  Boss,  the 
Arctic  navigator,  to  obtain  for  him  a 
grant  of  5,(X)0/.  Upon  his  petition- 
ing the  House  of  C'ommons,with  the 
consent  of  the  crown,  his  petition  was 

I I 


referred  to  a select  committee,  re- 
ported upon  favourably,  and  then,  hia 
petition  having  been  previously  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Supply,  a 
vote  was  agreed  to  in  supply  on  mo- 
tion of  a private  member,  to  grant 
him  the  gum  recommended  by  the 
select  committee.  Ibid.  1834,  pp. 
608,  797,  843,  2804.  And  see  a 
similar  case  in  regard  to  a vote  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hume,  in  Committee 
of  Supply,  for  the  purchase  of  12.'i0 
copies  of  Marshall  8 Digest  of  Sta- 
tistics. Ibid.  I8.1tl,  p.  1613. 

“ See  the  particulars  of  this  case, 
yxist,  p.  408. 

’ Hans.  Deb.  voL  clxx.  p.  1884. 

• Ibid.  p.  20.16. 
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The  votes  in  Committee  of  Supply  are  usually  proposed 
for  large  sums  for  particular  heads  of  services,  but  as 
the  separate  items  for  wliich  the  supply  is  required  are 
detailed  in  the  estimates,  the  practice  of  the  House  (as 
altered  in  1857)  permits  of  a question  being  put  that  any 
item  objected  to  ‘ be  omitted  from  the  proposed  vote,’  or, 

‘ be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £ ,’  as  the  case  may  be. 

Wliere  a general  retluction  of  a particular  vote  is  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  first  put  upon  the  smallest  amount 
proposed  to  bo  granted  ; and,  in  like  manner,  if  more  than 
one  amendment  be  offered,  conformably  to  the  ancient 
order  of  the  House,  ‘ That  where  there  comes  a question 
between  the  greater  and  lesser  sum,  or  the  longer  and 
shorter  time,  the  least  sum  and  the  longest  time  ought 
first  to  be  put  to  the  question.’  * After  a motion  for  the 
reduction  of  a particular  item  in  a vote  has  been  pro- 
jx)sed  from  the  chair,  it  is  not  competent  to  projiose  a 
motion  in  relation  to,  or  to  debate,  a previous  item,^  but 
any  question  in  regard  to  the  same  may  be  raised  upon  the 
report  of  the  resolutions  to  the  House. 

It  is  irregular  to  move  in  Committee  of  Supply  for  the 
adoption  of  a general  resolution  in  regard  to  any  parti- 
cular vote,*  or  to  move  that  a particular  vote  be  referred 
to  a select  committee.  But  a vote  can  be  reduced,  with 
the  ulterior  object  of  moving  in  the  House  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a select  committee  to  enquire  into  the  ques- 
tion connected  therewith.* 

A vote  proposed  in  Committee  of  Supply  may  not,  in 
point  of  form,  be  postponed,  because  there  is  no  peiiod 
to  which  it  can  be  postponed. *’  But  the  mover  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  committee,  withdraw  it,  and  submit  it 
again  on  another  day,  with  or  without  alteration,  and 
either  as  a distinct  vote,  or  in  separate  items.® 

• May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  pp.  Ibid.  18.31-  2,  p.  3472. 

669-&02.  liana.  Ueb.  vol.  cUxii.  p.  • Hans.  Deb.  voL  clxxii.  p.  131. 
1020.  " Ibid.  Vol.  clix.  p.  649. 

> Ibid.  vol.  ebexix.  p.  1280.  ‘ Mirror  of  Pari.  1880,  p.  1498; 

• Mirror  of  Pari.  1831,  p.  1826;  1840,  p.  2807. 
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On  June  15,  1863,  Lord  Palmerston  moved,  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  for  the  adoption  of  a vote  of  67,000/. 
to  purchase  land  at  South  Kensington.  This  formed 
part  of  a general  proposition  for  the  purchase  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  building,  the  entire  cost  of  which 
had  been  stated  in  the  estimates  at  484,000/.  Of  this 
amount,  the  one  item  of  land  alone  had  been  estimated 
at  172,000/.  ; and  objection  was  taken  that  the  go- 
vernment had  no  right,  suddenly,  and  without  previous 
notice,  to  ask  for  a less  sum  than  they  had  proposed  in 
the  estimates  to  apply  for.  But  it  was  ruled  by  the 
chainnan,  and  subsequently  by  the  speaker,  that  there 
was  nothing  irregular  in  this  proceeding.'*  On  June  8, 
1865,  the  vote  for  temporary  commissions  was  taken  for 
30,702/.,  being  5,000/.  more  than  was  set  down  in  the 
estimates.  No  explanation  was  given  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  alteration." 

The  Committee  of  Supply  considers  the  money  to  be 
voted  for  the  current  year.  Where  the  proposed  grant 
is  not  part  of  the  service  of  the  current  year — as,  for 
instance,  a permanent  increase  to  judges’  salaries — it  is 
more  regular  to  propose  it  in  any  other  committee  of  the 
whole  House  than  the  Committee  of  Supply,  provided 
the  queen’s  recommendation  is  first  signified,  and  on 
their  report  a Bill  is  ordered,  or  a clause  inserted  in  a 
Bill  already  before  the  House.* 

The  entire  sums  proposed  to  be  granted  for  particular 
services  are  not  always  voted  at  the  same  time,  but  a 
certain  sum  is  occasionally  voted  either  ‘ on  account  ’ or 
as  a vote  of  credit.  Votes  of  credit  are  usually  asked 


'*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  037. 
lUd.  vol.  clxxii.  p.  74.  On  another 
occasion,  the  government,  without 
previous  notice,  reduced  an  intended 
vote  by  .33,0001.  on  ai'count  of  cir- 
cumstances which  had  transpired  since 
the  framing  of  the  estimates.  Ibid. 
vol.  clxxiv.  p.  830.  Again,  on  May 


0,  1864,  the  vote  for  Miscellaneous 
Se’rvices  (.Vrmv)  was  taken  for 
6,000/.  less  than  tne  original  estimate, 
but  the  proceeding  excited  no  re- 
mark. Smith’s  Pari.  Rememb.  1864, 

p.  81. 

' Ibid.  1806,  p.  01. 

' See  May's  Prac.  ed.  1863,  p.  677. 


In  Supply 
money  is 
voted  only 
for  the  cur- 
rent year. 


Votes  of 
credit. 
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for  on  behalf  of  contemplated  war  expenditure,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  have  ample  funds  on  hand,  and  impossible 
to  determine  beforehand  the  exact  amount  required.* 
Votes  ‘ on  account  ’ have,  until  lately,  been  restricted  to 
occasions  of  unexpected  emergency,  arising  out  of  min- 
isterial changes,  when  it  has  been  desirable  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  government  funds  for  the  public  service 
without  specifically  appropriating  the  same  to  particular 
items  of  expenditure.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  vote  a 
portion  only  of  the  yearly  estimates,  and  in  the  following 
session  to  enquire  into  the  expenditure  thereof,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  it  was  duly  appropriated  to  legitimate 
purposes.*'  When  Parliament  is  about  to  be  dissolved, 
upon  a ministerial  crisis,  it  is  obviously  improper  to  call 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  either  the  full 
amount  or  all  the  details  of  the  proposed  estimates,  and 
so  commit  the  country  to  the  financial  policy  of  ministers 
whose  fate  is  about  to  be  determined  by  a general  elec- 
tion. The  duty  of  finally  deciding  upon  these  estimates 
should  be  reser\'ed  for  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
Meanwhile  the  supply  of  credit  should  be  restricted  to 
such  an  amount  as  may  be  ab.solutely  required  for  the 
public  service,  until  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  and 
the  vote  ‘ on  account  ’ should  not  be  regarded  as  in  any 
degree  pledging  the  House  to  an  approval  of  the  entire 
estimates.* 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  practice  of 
taking  votes  ‘ on  account  ’ has  become  more  general.' 
This  is  owing  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  a new  rule, 
requiring  the  government  to  surrender  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, at  the  end  of  the  year,  all  unexpended  balances. 
This  change  of  system  was  completely  effected  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  financial  year  terminating  on  March  31, 1803, 

• Slay's  Pnwt.  ed.  180.3,  p.  568.  terinl  fharg-es,  in  1841,  1857,  and 

^ Seo  3 Ilatacll,  pp.  21.3-215.  18.59.  See  May’s  Prac.  p.  667. 

' Hans.  Deb.  vot.  cxliv.  p.  2170.  J Smith’s  Pari.  Rememb.  I860,  p. 
Ihid.  vol.  clviii.  p.  1607.  This  course  135.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxiii.  p.  15.36. 
•was  followed,  upon  pending  minis- 
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when,  ‘ for  the  first  time  in  our  financial  history,  all  the 
services  were  required  to  surrender  the  balances  standing 
to  their  credit.’  “ This  arrangement  has  necessitated  an 
application  to  Parliament,  before  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  new  financial  year,  for  a vote  ‘ on  account,’ 
to  meet  the  ordinary  charges  accruing  therein.  But  this 
practice  is  not  altogether  free  from  objection.  When 
such  a vote  is  submitted,  it  is  always  for  one  large  sum 
‘ on  account  of  certain  Civil  Services  ;’  and  the  House  is 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  considering,  adequately, 
the  particular  items  of  any  vote  included  therein,  until, 
on  a future  occasion,  definitive  votes  are  taken  for  the 
balances  required  for  each  particular  service.'  And  when 
the  completion  of  the  vote  is  asked  for,  it  has  been  urged 
that  it  may  be  late  in  the  session,  wlien  the  attendance  of 
members  is  thin,  and  the  disposition  of  the  House  ad- 
verse to  minute  investigation.”  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  government  wiU  be  able  to  meet  this  objection  by  a 
timely  introduction  of  votes  for  balances.  On  March 
27,  1863,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  ‘ The 
practice  to  vote  “ on  account  ” was  entirely  novel,  because 
it  was  incident  to  a system  which  had  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  eflect  to  an  important  administra- 
tive improvement.  It  was  necessary  to  prepare  a hst  of 


* Chanc.  of  Exch.  in  linns.  Deb. 
vol.  clxx.  p.  209.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that,  in  regard  to  tlie  Cis-il 
Service  expenditure,  the  Treaaury 
have  resolved  to  retain  any  unex- 
pended balances  of  ‘the  last  year’s 
votes,'  to  be  used  towards  payments 
falling  due  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
next  financial  year.  So  much  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  quarter  as 
cannot  be  met  from  this  source  is 
defrayed  out  of  a ‘ vote  on  account,’ 
which  is  taken  earlv  in  the  session. 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  7SS. 
And  this  vote  evidently  includes  the 
amount  remaining  over  from  the  pre- 
vious year ; otherwise  an  unautho- 
rised expenditure  would  be  incurred. 


See  Ibid.  p.  851. 

' On  July  10,  186.3,  on  a vote  for 
3,7811.  to  complete  a large  amount 
voted  ‘ on  account  ’ for  civil  contin- 
^ncies,  an  item  of  6,0001.  was  ob- 
jected to,  and  the  government  con- 
sented to  its  being  omitted.  But  as 
they  could  not  rectucc  a smaller  sum 
by  a larger,  the  vote  for  3,781/.  was 
withdrawn  altogether.  Hans.  Deb. 
vol.  clxxiL  p.  544.  See  also  a dis- 
cussion on  ‘ votes  on  account,’  in 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  733,  &c. 

■”  See  Mr.  A.  Smith's  motion,  on 
June  29,  1861,  deprecating  this  prac- 
tice, and  observations  thereon  in 
T.  Smith's  I’arl.  Komemb.  1861,  p. 
1.'15. 


Votes  ‘on 
account.' 
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votes  on  which  probable  advances  would  be  required 
before  there  was  an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  defini- 
tively before  the  House.’  That  ‘ was  a practice  to  which 
recurrence  would  necessarily  have  to  be  had  in  future 
years.’”  Again,  on  March  8,  I860,  it  was  stated  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Childers)  that  it  was 
understood  that  the  vote  ‘ on  account  ’ should  involve  no 
new  principle,  but  should  be  only  in  conformity  with  the 
votes  taken  for  similar  services  during  the  pre%dous  year  ; 
and  that  the  rule  had  been  never  to  take  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  vote  for  the  year,  except  in  certain 
particular  cases  of  public  emergency ; so  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  agreeing  to  votes  ‘ on  account,’  would  not  pledge 
themselves  to  the  estimates  for  the  year,  in  anticipation 
of  the  opportunity  to  be  afterwards  afforded  of  voting 
them  in  detail.” 

While  the  government  are  solely  responsible  for  the 
propriety  and  extent  of  any  application  to  the  IIou.se  to 
grant  supplies,  the  Commons  are  themselves  re.sponsible 
for  voting  the  same.  The  House  looks  to  the  executive 
to  state  what  is  wanted,  and  to  make  known  to  them  all 
that  is  nece.s.sary  to  satisfy  them  of  the  expediency  of  the 
grant.  If  the  information  communicated  be  not  full  and 
satisfactory,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  House  to 
withhold  the  grant  of  any  particular  item  until  they  arc 
satisfied  with  the  reasons  given  for  it.*" 

It  is  the  peculiar  jirovince  of  the  government  to  decide 
upon  the  several  amounts  required  to  carry  on  the  public 
.service,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  country  at  home 
and  abroad.  None  others  are  equally  competent  to  form 
a judgment  on  this  que.stion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxx.  p.  108.  On 
this  occasion,  through  some  casual 
inadvertence,  it  happened  that  later 
on  at  the  game  sitting  of  the  com- 
mittee in  which  votes  ‘ on  account ' 
of  certain  services  were  taken,  defini- 
tive votes  of  the  balances  themselves 
were  passed  through  Committee  of 


Supply.  This  gave  rise  to  much 
angry  comment  Ibid.  vol.  cl.xix.  pp. 
19.5;$,  1VX17 ; vol.  clxx.  pp.  105-100. 

” Ibid.  vol.  clxxxi.  p.  1780;  and 
see  Ibid.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  740. 

r See  Smith's  Park  Reniemb.  1802, 

p.  111. 
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vigilant  oversight  which  is  constitutionally  exercised  by 
the  House  of  Commons  over  the  pubbc  expenditure  is  a 
continual  check  upon  ministers,  and  ser\^es  to  prevent 
profligate  and  extravagant  outlay which,  in  times  past, 
when  this  control  was  less  stringently  applied,  was  of  too 
frequent  occurrence.  The  debates  on  the  estimates, 
though  generally  but  thinly  attended,  have  been  produc- 
tive of  incalculable  public  advantage.'  For,  while  it  is 
impossible  for  a numerous  representative  assembly  to 
scrutinise  details  of  expenditure,  and  to  form  an  accu- 
rate opinion  in  regard  to  all  the  items  embraced  in  the 
estimates,  equally  devoid  of  extravagance  or  parsimony, 
nevertheless  the  moral  influence  which  is  exercised  over 
the  government  by  criticising  the  votes  submitted  for 
adoption  in  Committee  of  Supply  is  a more  efficient  and 
desirable  restraint  upon  improper  expenditure  than  even 
the  formal  rejection  of  particular  votes."  The  function  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  matters  of  supply,  is  to  exert 
a watchful  but  general  control  over  the  executive  govern- 
ment, with  a view  to  prevent  unnecessary  outlay,  and  to 
check  abuses  in  the  public  expenditure  ; leaving  to  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  the  responsibility,  which  properly 


’ See  Smith’s  Pari.  Rememb.  1801, 
154;  anil  Ibid.  p.  140,  Chatham 
oc^ard. 

' ’Die  late  Joseph  Ilume  was  prc- 
cmiiientlv  distinguished,  throughout 
his  long  parliamentarv  career,  for  his 
untiring  vigilance,  and  patient  labour, 
in  the  cause  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment. Adequately  to  fultil  such  a 
duty,  ‘ time,  energy,  and  labour  must 
be  devoted  to  the  wearying,  irksome, 
and  self-denying  work  of  becoming 
thoroughly  acriiutinted  with  a vast 
mass  of  details,  by  following  from 
point  to  point  every  item  of  public 
expenditure,  and  bringing  to  bear 
upon  it  the  force  of  independent  judg- 
ment and  the  light  of  public  opinion.’ 
Mr.  Gladstone's  eulogy  upon  Mr. 
Hume,  Hans.  Ueb.  vof.  clxxxi.  p. 
1154.  In  commemoration  of  Mr. 


Hume's  great  public  services,  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  in  favour  of 
placing  his  bust  within  the  precincts 
of  the  House.  Ibid.  voL  ebuxiv.  pp. 
4S5^04,  21(16. 

• Sir  S.  Northcote,  in  Hans.  Deb. 
Tol.  clxv.  p.  800.  Thus,  on  February 
2(5,  1803,  the  TOvemment  would  have 
been  defeated  on  an  amendment  to 
omit  an  item  of  l.S4,00(V.  for  iron  to 
annour-plate  wooden  ships,  had  not 
Lord  Palmerston  given  a distinct 
pledge  that  no  more  of  such  ships 
should  be  built  without  the  express 
sanction  of  the  House.  Ibid.  vol. 
clxix.  p.  853.  See  a further  discus- 
sion on  tlie  same  subject  on  March  12, 
1863.  And  see  Sir  K.  I’eeTs  remarks 
on  the  Irish  ‘ Agricultural  vote.’  Ibid. 
vol.  clxxix.  p.  1251. 


Effects  of 
debates  in 
Supply  on 
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belongs  to  their  position,  of  asking  for  such  supplies  as 
the  necessities  of  the  state  require,  and  of  enforcing  to  the 
utmost  a strict  economy  in  the  use  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  them.‘ 

Items  in  In  point  of  fact,  since  the  introduction  of  parliamentary 
mAef*  government,  it  has  only  been  on  rare  and  comparatively 
rejected  by  Unimportant  occa.sions  that  the  demands  of  the  crown  for 
mon».  supplies  for  particular  services  have  uot  been  complied 
with.  As  a general  rule,  whatever  sums  ministers  have 
stated  to  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  state,  the  Commons 
have  freely  granted. 

In  proof  of  this  the  following  instances  may  be  cited  from  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  last  eight  years,  as  being  the 
only  cases  wherein  particnlar  items  in  the  annual  estimates  have 
been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  Committee  of  Supply  : — 
In  1858,  the  salary  of  the  travelling  agent  of  the  Nation^  Gal- 
lery, amounting  to  3001.,  was  disallowed;  in  1859,  the  salary  of 
the  Registrar  of  Sasines ; but  on  recommitment  this  was  agreed  to.” 
On  August  1,  1869,  the  vote  of  2,3611.  for  the  Statute  Law  Con- 
solidation Commission  was  rejected.”  In  1860,  the  following  items 
were  rejected:  On  July  23,  1,2001.  for  erecting  a building  to 

hold  the  Wellington  funeral  car;  on  August  3,  1,6001.  for  two 
statues  of  British  sovereigns  in  the  new  Hou.ses  of  Parliament ; on 
August  14,  8001.  for  extra  clerks  at  the  Board  of  Trade  ; and  on 
August  15,  the  vote  to  defray  the  salary  of  Paymaster  of  Civil 
Services  in  Ireland  was  reduced  by  1,0001.,  but  this  was  agreed  to 
by  the  government,  as  they  contemplated  the  abolition  of  the 
office.^  In  1861,  the  government  submitted  a smaller  vote  (3401.) 
for  the  removal  of  the  Wellington  car  to  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s, 
which  was  ag^reed  to.  The  vote  for  the  statues  in  the  new  Houses 


' See  Grey,  Pari  Gov.  new  ed. 
p.  88.  In  the  new  edition  of  this 
valuable  essay.  Lord  Grey  (pp.  115, 
221)  points  out  the  evils  arising  from 
the  weakness  of  ministers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  exemplified 
in  the  extent  to  which  votes  in  supply 
have  become  less  the  expreasion  of 
the  deliberate  views  of  the  servants 
of  the  crown  as  to  what  would  be 
best  for  the  public  service  than  of 
the  opinion  entertained  at  the  moment 


by  a fluctuating  majority,  a state  of 
things  which  must  unavoidably  en- 
gender jobbery  and  reckless  expendi- 
ture of  the  punlic  treasure.  And  see 
Lord  Grey’s  speech  in  Hans.  Heb. 
vol.  clxi.  p.  IHtl.  See  also  Ibid. 
voL  clxv  p.  940. 

“ May,  Const  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  470. 

’ Smith’s  Pari.  Rememh.  voL  ii. 
p.  150. 

' Hans.  Deb.  voL  clx.  p.  1.'125. 
And  see  Pari.  Reracmb.  18C1,  p.  132 
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of  Piirliamcnt  'was  also  again  snbmitted  and  agreed  to.*  In  the 
same  year,  on  Jane  6,  the  Navy  estimates  were  reduced  by  3,225/., 
being  an  item  for  the  extension  of  the  Chatham  dockyard,  a 
work  which,  if  sanctioned  by  the  House,  would  have  occasioned 
an  ultimate  expenditure  of  over  900,000/.  In  1862,  on  March  6, 
a vote  of  10,787/.  for  enlarging  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurst was  negatived,  but  afterwards,  on  March  13,  reconsidered, 
and,  on  satisfactory  explanations  from  government,  agreed  to : on 
April  28,  a vote  of  5,000/.  for  Highland  roads  and  bridges  was 
negatived.  In  1863,  on  June  4,  an  item  of  400/.  for  a clerk  of  the 
works  at  Constantinople  was  rejected ; on  July  2,  a vote  of 
105,000/.  for  the  purchase,  Ac.  of  the  Exhibition  buildings  at  South 
Kensington  was  negatived ; on  July  10,  a proposed  item  of 
6,000/.  for  expenses  connected  ■with  the  Thames  Embankment  Bill 
of  1862,  being  objected  to,  was  withdrawn.  In  1864,  on  May  2 
(upon  motion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty),  an  item  of 
5,000/.,  intended  to  be  applied  towards  the  construction  of  a dock 
at  Malta,  was  negatived,  to  admit  of  further  information  being  ob- 
tained as  to  the  proper  site  of  the  dock,  agreeably  to  suggestions 
made  by  Opposition  members  in  the  House  of  Commons ; r on  May 
30,  a vote  of  4,000/.  for  the  erection  of  a lunatic  asylum  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  (but  in  the  following  session  this  vote  was  again 
proposed  and  agreed  to),*  and  on  June  6,  a vote  of  10,000/.  (on 
account  of  a total  estimate  of  150,000/.)  towards  the  erection  of  a 
new  National  Gallery  at  Burlington  House,  were  severally  nega- 
tived. In  1865,  and  in  1866,  all  the  supply  votes  submitted  by  go- 
vernment were  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Independently,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  Committee  Bill*  in- 
of  Supply,  there  is  another  mode  of  initiating  proceedings 
for  the  grant  of  pubhc  money — namely,  by  the  introduc-  churg.-*. 
tion  of  Bills  for  the  construction  of  public  works,  the 
establishment  of  new  institutions,  or  for  other  purposes, 
that  necessitate,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  new  charges 
upon  the  people.  Sometimes  the  government  is  autho- 
rised by  such  Bills  to  undertake  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain public  works,  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.*  But  usually  such  Bills 

• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxiv.  pp.  151, 

170. 

’ See  Ibid.  voL  clxxvii.  pp.  1104, 

1173. 

• Ibid.  vol.  clxxix.  p.  607. 

• See  the  Fortiticatious  Expenses 


Acts,  23  & 24  Viet.  c.  109;  25  & 2(( 
Viet  c.  78 ; 20  & 27  Viet  c.  80;  27 
& 28  Met  c.  100 ; 28  & 20  Viet.  c. 
01.  But  on  July  30,  1800,  in  defer- 
ence to  objections  made  by  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
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contain  a clause  providing  that  the  charges  in  question 
shall  be  defrayed  ‘ out  of  moneys  to  be  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment. ’ Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to  permit  Bills  of 
this  description  to  be  introduced  by  private  members, 
without  reference  to  the  government ; but  this  practice 
led  to  so  much  irregularity  that,  in  the  session  of  1866,  a 
new  standing  order  was  adopted,  requiring  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  crown  to  be  given  before  the  House  will 
entertain  any  motion  that  wiU  involve  a charge  upon  the 
})ublic  revenue,  whether  direct  or  out  of  moneys  to  be 
provided  by  Parliament.*’  The  effect  of  this  order  will  be 
to  place  the  introduction  of  such  Bills  hereafter  under  the 
dfrect  control  of  the  government.  But,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  to  exercise  a strict  oversight  and  control  over 
measures  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  over  the  direct  financial 
propositions  of  ministers.  In  the  session  of  1862,  two 
such  Bdls,  introduced  by  members  of  the  administration, 
were  rejected  by  the  House  on  account  of  the  excessive 
expenditure  they  would  occasion.® 

Sometimes  the  House  of  Commons,  either  with  or 
without  the  previous  recommendation  of  the  crown,  as 
the  case  may  be,  agrees  to  address  the  crown  to  advance 
money  for  some  particular  purpose,  with  an  assurance 
that  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  will  be  afterwards 
made  good  by  the  House.  But  this  practice  is  only  jus- 
tifiable under  pecidiar  circumstances,  which  have  already 
engaged  our  attention  in  a fonner  part  of  this  chapter."* 


introduction,  Into  in  the  session,  of  a 
Hill  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  certain  additional  works  connected 
with  this  great  scheme  of  national 
defence,  the  poveniment  withdrew 
the  Bill,  and  agreed  to  proceed  next 
year  in  the  ordinary  form  of  present- 
ing an  estimate  for  these  works,  and 
voting  the  same  in  (,’ommiftee  of 
Supply.  See  pnri,  p.  4WI. 

**  See  OTi/e,  p.  4.S2. 

' The  motion,  on  February  25, 


1802,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to 
construct  a permanent  road  between 
Kensington  and  Bayswater,  which, 
on  account  of  the  opposition  it  gave 
rise  to,  was  withdrawn,  and  an  esti- 
mate promised  for  a temporary  road 
instead.  The  British  Museum  Bill, 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
whereof  was  postponed  on  May  1!), 
for  ‘ thri'e  montns.'  See  Smith’s 
Pari.  Bemenib.  18tl2,  pp.  25,  101. 

**  See  ante,  p.  “FiO. 
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There  is  yet  another  method  whereby  it  has  been 
customary  for  public  expenditure  to  be  either  pledged  or 
actually  incurred  by  government  to  amounts  in  excess 
of  that  which  has  been  actually  voted  by  Parliament — 
namely,  by  means  of  contracts,  or  other  engagements, 
entered  into  for  the  construction  of  public  works,  or  the 
performance  of  particular  services  for  the  public  benefit. 
Such  contracts  necessarily  pledged  the  government  to  pro- 
spective payments  for  a series  of  years,  while  the  funds 
required  could  only  be  obtained  by  annual  votes  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  or  by  special  Acts  passed  from  time  to 
time,  granting  the  necessary  sums,  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  continuance  of  the  contract  being  assumed 
from  their  concurrence  in  the  initial  paymept  proposed, 
while  their  vote  has  been  given,  perhaps,  in  total  igno- 
rance of  the  terms  of  the  contract  itself.*  The  attention 
of  Parliament  was  first  directed  to  the  irregularity  of  this 
practi(!e,  and  to  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  a more 
rigid  control  over  tliis  branch  of  expenditure,  in  the  year 
1859,  in  consequence  of  certain  objectionable  transac- 
tions regarding  contracts  for  postal  and  telegraphic  ser- 
vices that  then  transpired.  A committee  was  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  and  their  re- 
ports led  to  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  various  reso- 
lutions and  standing  orders,  to  be  hereafter  enumerated, 
which  were  intended  to  assert  and  maintain  the  right  of 
the  House  to  control  the  execution  of  such  contracts. 
By  these  rules,  ample  provision  has  been  made  to  secure 
that  full  information  shall  be  given  to  the  House  when 
any  such  contracts  have  been  entered  into,  and  that  they 
shall  invariably  contain  a clause  declaring  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  House,  either  expressed  or  implied,  is  neces- 
sary to  give  them  validity.  Although  at  present  these 
rules  merely  extend  to  the  case  of  certain  specified 
contracts,  it  has  been  admitted,  by  the  highest  authority. 


* See  Hans.  Deb.  yoL  clxxi.  pp.  462^00. 
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that  the  executive  has  no  constitutional  right  to  make  a 
contract  which  shall  be  binding  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  assumed  that  here- 
after no  contracts,  involving  any  considerable  amount  of 
public  expenditure  beyond  that  which  has  been  granted 
for  the  service  of  the  ciu-rent  year  wiU  be  carried  out 
imtil  the  sanction  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained  on 
behalf  of  the  same. 

Contract  Ih  fact,  in  the  session  of  1862,  the  constitutional  con- 

works.***^  trol  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  contracts  received  a 
still  more  extended  application,  and  was  embodied  in  an 
Act  of  Parbament.  In  a previous  session  (that  of  I860), 
the  House  had  resolved  to  grant  the  sum  of  two  million 
pounds  to  construct  necessary  works  for  the  fortification 
of  the  British  coast ; and,  in  1862,  a Bill  was  brought  in 
to  provide  for  a large  portion  of  this  expenditure.  On 
July  10,  in  committee  on  the  Bill,  a clause  was  proposed 
by  Sir  StafiTord  Northcote  to  declare  that  any  conti-acts  to 
be  entered  into  by  government  for  this  service  wliich  in- 
volved the  expenditure  of  a greater  sum  than  that  wliich 
had  been  already  voted  by  Parliament  must  be  previously 
approved  of  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ministiy, 
at  first,  opposed  this  clause.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  remarked  that  ‘ the  practical  wisdom  and  the 
good  or  bad  economy  of  such  contracts  was  a matter  on 
which  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a deliberative  assembly, 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  in  the 
same  way  as  the  executive  government ; and  it  was  not 
according  to  usage  that  the  government  should  be  able 
to  relieve  itself  of  its  special  responsibility  with  regard  to 
these  contracts  by  a resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tlie  responsibility  of  the  government  would  be  better 
preserved  by  giving  the  House  the  power  of  interfering 
with  these  contracts  before  they  became  valid  than  by  ask- 
ing the  House  to  approve  each  of  them  by  a resolution.’  * 

' Mr.  Gladstone  in  Hans.  Deb.val.  clvii.  p.  1412.  And  sec  ante,  p.  200. 

■ Hans.  Deb.  toI.  .cLxTiii.  p.  100. 
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On  a division,  the  clause  was  negatived  by  a majority 
of  five.  On  July  14,  however,  the  ministry  announced 
their  acceptance  of  this  provision.**  It  accordingly  ap- 
{>ears  in  the  statute  to  the  following  effect : That  it.  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  enter  into  any 
contract  involving  the  expenditure  of  any  sum  greater 
than  that  for  which  the  authority  of  Parhament  has  been 
specifically  obtained,  without  inserting  therein  a clause 
requiring  that  such  contract  shall  not  be  binding  imtil  it 
has  lain  for  one  month  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  without  disapproval,  or  be  formally  approved 
of  within  that  period.*  The  object  of  this  clause  is  not  to 
insist  that  every  contract  entered  into  by  government  for 
the  construction  of  these  works  shall  be  first  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  Parliament,  but  that  no  such  contract 
shall  be  made  for  a greater  sum  than  has  been  actually 
voted  without  the  previous  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  that  the  government  may  not  be 
able  to  bind  the  House  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  entire 
freedom  of  action  whenever  a further  appropriation  is 
required.^ 

Moreover,  in  r^ard  to  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred 
on  behalf  of  these  fortifications,  it  has  been  distinctly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  government  that,  while  they  would 
be  fully  authorised  to  enter  into  contracts  to  amounts 
not  exceeding  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  works,  the 
general  scheme  of  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament, yet  that  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  contracts 
must  depend  upon  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  vote  the 
sums  required  to  make  good  the  same,  from  time  to 
time.,  And  in  a debate  on  a Bill  to  make  further  provi- 
sion for  these  fortifications,  it  was  stated  by  ministers 
that,  with  this  additional  grant,  ‘ no  new  works  ’ as  to  the 
principle  of  which  the  House  had  not  already  pronounced 

^ Han8.Deb.voLclx>iii.pp.290,C36.  * See  Jlans.  Deb.  vol.  clxviii.  pp. 

' 26  & 26  Vic.  c.  78,  sect  2.  See  187-203 ; Ibid,  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  1533. 
Smith’s  Pari  liomemb.  1862,  p.  149.  > Ibid  vol.  clxxii.  p.  688. 
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would  be  undertaken ; and  furthermore  that,  when  tlie 
schedule  of  the  Bill  was  under  consideration,  it  would  be 
competent  for  any  member  to  move  ‘that  a particular 
worls  should  not  be  continued.’  “ The  cost  of  these  for- 
tifications, as  originally  estimated  by  the  Palmerston  ad- 
ministration, was  a little  over  five  million  pounds.  From 
time  to  time,  fresh  grants,  to  make  up  the  appropriation 
for  this  service  to  the  required  amount,  were  voted  by 
Parliament.  Meanwhile,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works 
grew  to  between  six  and  seven  millions.  But  though 
additional  suras  of  money  were  asked  for  to  execute  the 
works,  ‘ the  number  and  nature  of  the  works  to  which 
the  a.ssent  of  Parliament  had  been  given  ’ remained  un- 
altered. In  1866,  however,  the  new  Derby  government 
w'ere  of  opinion  that  some  extension  of  the  works  was 
desirable.  Accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
they  submitted  a Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  sanc- 
tion the  commencement  of  a new  work,  and  to  authorise 
the  expenditure  of  50,000^.  on  behalf  of  tlie  same.  The 
money  itself  was  not  required,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
sufficient  funds  in  hand,  which  had  be<‘n  saved  from 
former  grants  for  fortifications.  But  it  was  neces.saiy  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  this  new  appropri- 
ation. The  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
leading  members,  strongly  objected  to  this  Bill,  for  va- 
rious reasons,  but  principally  on  the  ground  that  ‘ the 
proposal  should  have  been  made  in  the  estimates,  at  a time 
when  the  House  was  able  to  give  its  full  mind  to  a matter 
of  such  importance.’  "Wliereupon  the  Government  agreed 
to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  ‘ to  proceed  next  year  in  the 
ordinary  and  convenient  form  of  presenting  an  estimate 
for  these  works,  so  that  the  House  could  have  a fair 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  nece.ssity  for  them.’” 

In  1865,  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Iloyal  Dockyards  in  1864,  and  with  a 


- Hami.  Deb.  vol.  cUxvi.  pp.  1633, 1873.  » Ibid,  vol.  clixxiv.  p.  1669,  &c. 
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view  to  the  more  economical  and  expeditious  completion  Dockyard 
of  the  ■w’orks  for  the  extension  of  the  dockj-ards  at  Ports- 
month  and  Chatham,  the  government  obtained  authority 
from  Parliament  for  the  Admiralty  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  a term  not  exceeding  five  years,  the  maximum  sum  to 
be  payable  on  behalf  of  any  such  contract  not  to  exceed 
250,000/.  in  any  one  year  ; the  same  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  moneys  to  be  voted  by  Parliament,  year  by  year, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  contract ; a copy  of  every 
contract  entered  into  under  this  Act  to  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  thirty  days  after  it 
has  been  made,  or  within  thirty  days  after  the  next  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  if  such  contract  was  made  during  the 
recess." 

On  March  20,  18G5,  the  House  of  Commons  was  in-  Postal 
fonucd,  in  answer  to  a question,  that  the  new  contract 
with  the  West  India  and  I’acific  Steamsliip  Company,  for 
carrying  mails  to  Jamaica,  &c.  being  tenninablc  at  six 
monlh.s’  notice,  had  no  clause  suspending  its  operation 
until  it  had  been  one  month  before  the  House.  A copy 
of  the  contract  was  nevertheless  laid  upon  the  table.’’ 

The  following  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts  in  1859  and 
] 8G0,  and  of  the  action  of  the  House  on  their  reports,  will 
throw  additional  light  upon  this  subject,  and  will  also 
point  out  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  bj^  the  House  to 
inqieach  the  validity  or  expediency  of  any  contract. 

It  wa.s  on  July  7,  1850,  tliat,  ujton  motion  of  the  Cliancellorof  tbo  Packet  ami 
E.xchequor,  a select  committee  wa,s  apjiomfed  to  enquire  into  and  T®'®' , 
report  on  the  manner  in  which  contracts,  extending  over  periods  of 
years,  have,  from  time  to  time,  lx‘en  formed  or  modified  by  her  Corn- 
Majesty’s  government  with  various  steara-packot  companies  for  the  miuoo. 
conveyance  of  the  mails  by  sea  ; and  likewise  into  any  agreements, 
actual  or  prospective,  which  have  been  adopted  at  the  public  charge 
for  the  purposes  of  telegraphic  communications  beyond  sea  ; together 

“ By  Act  28  & 20  Viet.  c.  61.  And  Ibitl  vol.clxxix.  p.  640. 
see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  11(31.  ' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  1021. 
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with  any  recommendations  as  to  rales  to  be  observed  hereafter 
bv  the  government  in  making  contracts  for  services  which  have 
not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  or  which  extend  over  a 
series  of  years.  Owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which 
they  commenced  their  labours,  it  was  impossible  for  the  committee 
to  complete  their  enquiry  before  the  prorogation.  They  accordingly 
confined  their  attention  and  devoted  their  first  report  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  contract  between  the  executive  go- 
vernment and  ilessrs.  Churchward  and  Jonkings  for  conveying  tho 
mails  Ijctween  Dover  and  the  French  coast  had  Ix'en  renewed.** 
The  extension  had  twice  taken  place,  tho  last  time  on  April  2l5, 
1859,  when  the  contract  (which  would  expire  in  1863)  was  further 
extended  until  1870.  This  was  done  upon  tho  recommendation  of 
tho  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Post- 
master-General. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  before  the  committee,  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  last  general  election,  when  the  extension  of  his  contract  was 
under  consideration  at  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Churchward  volunteered 
his  support,  ns  an  influential  elector  for  Dover,  to  Captain  Carnegie, 
one  of  the  lords  of  tho  Admiralty,  if  he  should  become  a candidate 
for  that  Iwrougli.  He  did  this  on  the  expectation  that  his  contract 
was  to  be  renewed.  The  committee,  however,  fully  exonerated  all 
the  oflicers,  both  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  tho  Treasury,  with  whom 
the  decision  in  regard  to  this  contract  rested,  irom  being  influenced 
by  any  coiTupt  or  political  motive  in  granting  the  same.  They  did, 
indeed,  consider  that  the  conduct  of  Air.  Murray,  the  private  secre- 
tary to  the  First  I>ord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  open  to  grave  censure ; 
but  they  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  any  member  of 
the  government  was  cognisant  of  the  communications  between  Air. 
Alurray,  Air.  Churchward,  and  Cai)tain  Carnegie. 

While  declaring  themselves  most  anxious  for  the  fulfilment  of 
all  engagements  entered  into  in  good  faith  between  the  government 
and  private  individuals,  the  committee,  nevertheless,  submitted  to 
the  House  ‘ whether  Air.  Churchward,  in  having  resorted  to  cor- 
rupt expedients  affecting  injuriously  the  character  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  pco])le  in  Parliament,  has  not  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  tho  House  of  Commons,  with  due  regard  to  its  honour  and 
dignity,  to  vote  tho  sums  of  money  necessary  to  fulfil  the  agree- 
ment, to  extend  his  contract  from  June  20,  1863,  to  April  26, 
1870.’ 

A change  of  ministry  having  taken  place  since  the  last  renewal 
of  this  contract,  the  incoming  administration,  in  deference  to  the  fore- 
going report,  and  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  House,  tacitly  con- 

s Report  on  Post  Office  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Commons  Papers,  185fl, 
sess.  ii.  Tol.  vi.  p.  1. 
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curring  therein,  refused  to  recognise  the  amended  contract,  which  Church- 
entitled  Mr.  Churchward  to  a fixed  sum  per  annum,  but  permitted  ca«e. 
him  to  continue  to  conduct  his  postal  service  under  the  former  con- 
tract, under  which  he  was  ordinarily  allowed  a smaller  amount 
but  was  authorised  to  make  extra  charges  for  certain  special  services. 

This  contract  would  remain  in  force  until  June  1863,  and  was  free 
from  objection  of  any  kind,  it  not  havung  been  included  in  the  cen- 
sure of  the  committee. ■■ 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Churchward,  however,  were  not  willing  that 
his  lost  contract  should  be  thus  set  aside  ufithout  a struggle.  Ac- 
cordingly’, on  March  27,  1860,  Captain  L.  Vernon,  who  had  l)cen  a 
memlier  of  the  afore-mentioned  committee,  moved  to  resolve  that 
this  House,  having  considered  the  report  and  evidence  presented  by 
the  committee  on  packet  contracts,  is  of  opinion  that  the  contract 
entered  into  on  April  26, 1859,  between  the  Ixirds  of  the  Admiralty 
and  J.  G.  Churchward  ought  to  Ije  fiilfilled.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone)  opposed  this  motion,  declaring  that  the 
impartial  finding  of  the  committee  was  entitled  to  respect ; that 
independently  of  their  report  it  was  clear  from  the  evidence  that 
corrupt  expedients,  affecting  injuriously  the  dignity  of  Parliament, 
had  been  resorted  to  to  obtain  a renewal  of  this  contract.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  added,  the  present  ministry  were  under  no 
obligation  to  c.arry’  out  the  new  contract,  and  the  House  were  nf)t 
Ixmnd  to  vote  the  money,  for  ‘ the  executive  has  no  constitutional 
authority  to  make  a contract  binding  on  the  House  of  Commons.’  • 
Whereupon  the  motion  was  negatived  on  division. 

Mr.  Chnrchwaid  strenuously  remonstrat*Hl  against  the  repu- 
diation of  his  last  contract,  and  applied  for  leave  to  have  the  case 
Ijetween  himself  and  the  Admiralty  argued  before  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Hench  ; but  the  Admiralty  refused  their  consent  to  this 
plan,  declaring  that  they  would  do  nothing  that  would  admit  the 
validity  of  his  claims  or  prejudice  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  government  also  informed  Mr.  Churchward  that  they 
would  only  undertake  to  propo.se  and  support  in  Parliament  votes 
for  his  services  up  to  June  1863. 

As  a final  efi()rt,,  Mr.  Churchward  notified  the  Postmastor-Go- 
neral,  in  February  186.3,  that  he  had  submitted  his  case  to  emineut 
counsel,  who  had  advised  him  that  his  last  contract  was  good  and 
valid  ; and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  department  persisting  in  refus- 
ing to  recognise  it,  he  was  at  liberty  to  proceed,  by  petition  of  right, 
to  recover  compensation  for  damages  thereby  sustained.  In  making 
this  communication,  he  expressed  his  desire  to  avoid  being  placed 
in  antiigonism  with  the  government,  and  expres.sed  his  willingness 


’ Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clvii.  pp.  1370,  1408.  • Ibid.  p.  1412. 
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Clmrrh-  citlier  to  leave  his  case  to  a court  of  law  or  to  the  decision  of  arbi- 
warJ  case,  tmtors.  The  department  took  no  notice  of  this  offer,  but  informed 
Mr.  Churchward  that  his  contract  would  terminate  on  June  20, 
18(13,  and  that  tenders  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  services  in 
question  had  been  accepted,  subject,  however,  to  a provision  that,  if 
Parliament  should  still  vote  the  moneys  which  would  be  requu'ed  to 
pay  Mr.  Churchward,  under  the  proposed  extension  of  his  contract 
to  April  26,  1870,  the  new  arrangements  were  not  to  take  effect.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Churchward  reiterated  his  remonstrances  against  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  treating  his  last  contract  as  non- 
eiisfcnt,  and  re{>eated  his  assurances  of  his  reacUness  and  ability  to 
|)crform  the  same  with  efficiency  up  to  its  final  termination.* 

In  order  to  bring  this  controversy  to  a definite  conclusion,  the 
government  t<Hik  the  unusual  course  of  appending  to  a vote  on  ac- 
count of  the  packet  service,  proposed  hi  Committee  of  Supply  on 
May  18,  1863,  a statement  that  the  same  included  provision  for  pay- 
ments to  Mr.  Churchward  for  postal  services  to  June  20,  1863,  and 
a proviso  that  no  part  of  the  vote  should  be  applied  towards  any 
further  payment  to  him,  by  virtue  of  his  last  contract  with  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  rt'spcct  to  the  period  subsequent  to  that  date.  This 
condition  gave  rise  to  a very  animated  debate,  not  only  in  com- 
mittee, but  also  on  the  reception  of  the  rt-port  by  the  House  on  May 
28."  It  was  objected  (hat  it  was  quite  unprecedented  and  foreign 
to  the  proper  functions  of  the  Committee  of  Siqiply  to  submit  to  it 
any  motion  other  than  one  to  agr(,*c  to,  reject,  or  nnluce,  a jtroj>oscd 
grant ; and  that  any  such  innovation  in  practice  would  te  likely  to 
lead  to  very  serious  consequences,  affecting  the  constitutional  rela- 
tions of  the  House  with  the  crown  and  with  the  Ixirtls  in  the  matter 
of  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  this  proceeding,  if 
new,  was  not  ncccs.sarily  iiTegular ; that  it  was  one  which  the  ad- 
ministration had  chosen  as  being  the  most  fitting  method  of  carry- 
ing out  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  committee  of  1859,  and  of  the 
House  in  1860,  on  Jlr.  Churchward’s  contract;  that  it  was  impos- 
sible the  form  of  motion  used  on  this  occasion  could  be  drawn  into 
pn>eedent  to  justify  a departure,  under  different  circumstances,  from 
the  recognised  usage  of  Parliament  in  supply  votes,  inasmuch  as  the 
proviso  in  question  was  j>roposed  by  the  government  it.self  as  a con- 
dition under  which  it  asked  for  the  money,  and  could  not  wamint  a 
private  member  in  attempting  to  limit  or  change  the  a|)j)lication  of 
a projaiscd  grant  for  a jiartieular  service.  ‘ It  does  not  follow,’  said 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ‘ because  a junposal  of  this  kind 


‘ Papers  on  I’arket  Sendee  (Dover 
and  Calais,  &c.),  Commons  Papers, 
186.3,  vol.  XXX.  p.  (507.  Report  of 


Postmastor-Cieuernl  for  1862,  p.  10. 

“ And  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cl.\xii. 
p.  1020. 
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may  bo  made  by  tbo  crown,  thorcfore  a similar  proi>osal  nia)'  bo 
matle  by  an  independent  member.’  Moreover,  ‘ tbo  proposal  of  the 
crown  refers  to  the  exclusion  of  a particular  individual  from  the 
performance  of  a stipulated  service.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  ser- 
vice itself.  It  does  not  limit  or  alter  the  service,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  no  precedent  for  any  vote  which  might  limit  or  alter  that  ser- 
vice.’ ’ After  much  debate,  tho  ministerial  propo.sition  was  agreed 
to  upon  a division.  It  was  afterwaitls  insoi-ted  in  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  and  received  tho  full  sanction  of  law.  As  a further  security  to 
government  against  any  claims  that  Mr.  Churchward  might  con- 
tinue to  urge,  similar  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  Appropriation 
Acts  of  1804,  186.5,  and  1866.*  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Churchward 
commenced  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  against  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  by  a petition  of  right,  claiming  damages  to  tho 
extent  of  126,0001.  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  cancelling  of  his 
contract.  The  case  was  ably  argued  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  but 
the  court  (in  November  1865)  decided  against  him,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  unjust  and  unwarrantable  that  the  Admiralty  should 
bo  obliged  to  carry  out  a contract  after  Parliament  had  refused  to 
make  provision  for  the  same.* 

To  return  to  tho  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Packet  and  Telo- 
grajdiic  Contracts.  Having  been  unable  to  complete  their  enquiry  in 
1859,  tho  committee  was  reappointed  in  tho  following  session,  and 
mode  three  repoi-ts. 

In  their  first  rej)ort,  the  defects  in  the  existing  practice  in  regard 
to  contracts  for  postal  services  entered  into  by  the  executive  depart- 
ments were  pointed  out,  and  the  necessity  for  a more  efficient  con- 
trol over  tho  same  by  Parliament  was  strongly  insisted  upon.  Tho 
practice,  introduced  by  tho  Derby  administration,  of  inserting  words 
in  postal  contracts  declaring  the  subsidies  to  be  payable  ‘ out  of 
moneys  to  bo  voted  by  Parliament,’  although  it  introduced  no  new 
principle  in  regard  to  the  funds  applicable  to  this  service,  distinctly 
recognised  that  all  such  contracts  wore  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  House  of  Commons.^'  From  the  want,  however,  of  early  infor- 
mation as  to  the  terms  of  existing  contracts,  and  the  fact  that,  mitil 
called  upon,  in  Committee  of  Sujjply,  to  vote  money  on  behalf  of  tho 

’ Hans.  Deb.  voL  clxx.  p.  20.5<5. 

- 20  .t  27  Vic.  c.  00,  sect  IS ; 27 
& 28  Vic.  c.  7.1,  sect  17;  28  & 20 
Vic.  c.  12:1,  sect  23.  29  & .‘10  Vic. 

c.  01,  8.  24. 

‘ 1-aw  Times  Iteports,  N.  S.  vol. 
xiv.  p.  57. 

s tians.  Dfh.  vol.  clvii.  pp.  1.507, 

1400.  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto  in- 
formed the  House  that  he  had  intro- 
duced these  words  when  he  was 


Financial  Secrotan'  of  the  Treasury 
in  1850,  for  the  hrst  rime,  into  the 
Galway  po.stal  contract,  in  order  ‘ to 
save  the  nienihers  of  the  government 
personally  from  actions  which  might 
othenvise  he  brought  against  them, 
in  tho  event  of  Parliament,  for  any 
reason,  declining  to  sanction  the  con- 
tract.’ Ibid.  vol.  clx.  p.  1001 ; and 
sec  ibid.  vol.  cLxiii.  p.  1 103. 
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same,  the  House  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  executive  government,  it  was  ob'V’ionsly 
impo.ssiblo  for  the  House  to  exercise  its  right  of  control  with  that 
freedom  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  right  performance  of 
its  high  functions.  In  the  interval  between  the  execution  of  a con- 
tract and  the  application  to  Parliament  for  a vote  in  supply  on 
account  thereof,  heavy  expenses  and  liabilities  are  necessarily  in- 
curred by  the  contractors,  so  as  to  render  it  a matter  of  peculiar 
hardship  and  difficulty  for  the  House,  in  the  absence  of  any  charge 
of  fraud,  misrepi-esentation,  or  corrupt  proceedings,  to  interpose  and 
refuse  to  vote  the  moneys  required  to  can-y  out  a contract  which  has 
been  entered  into  by  government  within  the  limits  of  its  own  autho- 
rity.* Parliamentary  control  is  thereby  practically  excluded  in 
regard  to  an  important  branch  of  public  expenditure.  While  it 
seems  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution  that  the  exe- 
cutive government  should  bo  free  to  enter  into  contracts  binding 
the  countrj'  for  prolonged  periods,  and  by  anticipation,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  vast  sums,  without  the  possibility  of  any  effective  parlia- 
mentary check  beyond  the  disapproval  after  the  evil  had  been 
accomplished,  and  when  perhaps  the  ministers  by  whom  the  con- 
tract was  made  were  no  longer  in  office,  ncvcrthele.ss  the  committee 
were  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  attending  any  change  of  system, 
wliich  might  result  in  a parliamentary  canvass  on  behalf  of  com- 
peting candidates  for  a public  contract.  They  accordingly  recom- 
mended that  these  transactions  should  remain  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  who  should  bo  free  to  e.xecute  any  contract 
according  to  their  own  discretion  and  responsibility,  but  that  a 
clause  should  be  inserted  in  all  new  contracts  for  the  conveyance  of 
mails  by  sea,  or  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic  communications 
Ijeyond  sea,  requiring  that  they  shall  not  be  binding  until  they  have 
lain  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  one  month,  with- 
out disapproval,  unless  sooner  approved  of  by  a resolution  of  the 
House.* 

Oil  July  24,  tlic  foregoing  recomniendatioii  was  em- 
bodied in  a resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  together  with  two  other  resolutions,  pro- 
viding (1)  for  the  early  transmission  to  the  House  of  any 
such  contracts,  accompanied  by  a Treasury  minute,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  on  which  the  same  have  been  executed. 


• See  Hans.  Deb.vol.  clvii.  p.  1304. 

* First  Kejiort  of  Sel.  Com.  on 
Packet  and  Ikdegrapliic  Contracts, 
18C0,  pp.  xiii.-xv.  (in  Com,  Papers, 


1800,  Tol.  xiv.  For  precedents  of 
prtx'eediugs  had  in  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  contracts  by  the  IIousu 
of  Commons,  see  ante,  p.  '208. 
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arul  declaring  (2)  that,  when  any  such  contracts  require 
to  be  confinned  by  Act  of  Parliament,  they  should  not  be 
dealt  with  as  private  Bills,  and  that  power  to  the  go- 
vernment to  enter  into  agreements  by  which  obligations 
at  the  public  charge  shall  bo  undertaken  should  not  be 
given  in  any  private  Act.’’  So  far  as  Bills  relating  to 
government  contracts  are  concerned,  these  resolutions 
would  appear  to  have  been  superseded  by  a new  stand- 
ing order,  adopted  by  the  House  on  March  4,  1861, 
and  which,  without  taking  such  measures  out  of  the 
aitegory  of  private  Bills,  ensures  that  due  attention  shall 
be  directed  to  them  by  requiring  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  shall  make  a .special 
report  to  the  House  previously  to  the  second  reading 
of  any  private  Bill  by  wliich  it  is  intended  to  authorise, 
confirm,  or  alter,  any  contract,  witli  any  department  <if 
the  government,  whereby  a public  charge  ha.s  been  or 
may  be  created,  and  providing  for  the  due  consideration 
of  such  report  by  the  House.' 

The  recommendations  of  the  Packet  and  Telegraphic 
Contract  Committee  of  1860,  in  their  fii’st  report,  were 
principally  founded  upon  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment in  reference  to  the  Galway  contract ; and  as  a brief 
narrative  of  this  case  will  contribute  to  elucidate  the 
subject  of  parliamentarj'  control  over  transactions  of  this 
des{;ription,  it  is  here  subjoined. 

In  1858,  a private  company,  of  wliich  Mr.  Tjever  was  the 
managing  director,  established  a line  of  steamers  for  commercial 
purposes,  to  ply  between  the  ports  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  and  New 
York,  in  tbo  United  States.  Thi.s  scheme  excited  considerable  inte- 
rest, especially  in  Ireland,  and  scveml  deputations  waited  Ufion  tho 
ministry,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  urging  tho  importance  of  its 
being  encouraged  by  government.  After  much  negotiation  between 
the  parties,  it  was  at  length  agreed  upon  to  allow  this  comiiany  a 
subsidy  of  78,000i.  per  annum  for  seven  years,  on  condition  of  its 
etlicient  performance  of  postal  services  between  Ireland  and  Ame- 
rica. Tho  proposed  contract  was  disapproved  of  by  tho  Postmaster- 

^ Commons  Journals,  1800,  p.  41.3.  ' Standing  Orders,  1862,  No.  78 
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Galway  General  for  several  reasons.  But  it  wiw  formally  autliorised  by  tlic 
contract.  Trea-sury  for  ‘ important  considerations  of  commercial  and  social 
advantage,  in  relation  chiefly  to  Ireland.’  There  appeared  to  be  a 
general  impression  abroad,  that  political  advantages  to  the  party 
then  in  power  had  been  a chief  inducement  in  the  grant  of  these 
privileges.  Moreover,  the  contract  was  open  to  serious  objiK-tlon 
on  other  grounds.  Accordingly,  when  a change  of  ministry  oc- 
curred in  the  following  year,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  admi- 
nistration was  to  pr«x;ure  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
• committee  were  unidde  to  enter  into  any  enquiry  respecting  the 
Galway  Company  during  that  session  ; but  upon  their  reappoint- 
ment, in  1860,  the  subject  of  this  contract  immediately  engaged  their 
attention.  Meanwhile  the  contract  had  gone  into  operation,  but  a-s 
it  contained  a clause  expressly  declaring  tliat  the  sulvsidy  was  only 
payable  ‘ out  of  moneys  to  l>c  voted  by  Parliament,’  thera  was  still 
opportunity  for  its  being  set  aside,  if  it  were  disapproved  of  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

After  careful  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  ca.se,  the  com- 
mittee, on  if  ay  22,  re])ortcd  their  opinion  that  this  contract  had 
been  unwisely  entered  into ; that  it  had  been  given  without  suffi- 
cient regard  to  the  interests  of  Canada,  whose  line  of  ocean  steamers 
would  have  readily  undertaken  the  new  service  on  more  favourable 
terms,  and  that  it  was  altogether  an  imjmlitic  and  improvident 
arrangement.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  still  o]icn  to  the  House,  in  its 
own  discretion,  to  decline  to  vote  the  neces.sary  funds  to  carry  the 
contract  into  effect,  the  committee  refrained  from  making  any 
recommendation  on  the  subject."* 

On  June  26,  the  committee  presented  a second  report,  stating  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  resume  their  enquiries  into  the  matter 
of  the  Galway  subsidy,  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  information 
pointing  to  the  probability  of  a corrupt  agreement  having  been 
made  between  certain  parties,  in  order  to  procure  the  postal  subsidy 
to  the  Galway  line  of  steam-packets.  They  had  acconlingly  insti- 
tuted a searching  enquiry  into  these  tran-sactions,  but  ha<l  been 
unable  to  convict  the  present  contractors  of  any  share  therein. 
They  therefore  detuned  it  most  advisable  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
whole  particulars,  and  to  leave  the  decision  thereon  entirely  to  tho 
judgment  of  the  House,  without  suggesting  any  opinion  of  their 
own.'  No  proceeding  was  taken  by  the  House  upon  this  report. 
But  on  July  16,  1861,  a petition  was  presented  from  Jlr.  Irwin,  one  of 
the  persons  implicated  by  the  committee  in  the  fraudulent  transactions 
therein  referred  to,  complaining  of  tho  conduct  of  Mr.  Lever  (a 

' First  Report,  Com.  on  Packet  vol.  xiv.  pp.  12-14. 

ContraeU,  Comuious  Pnjiers,  1800,  « Second  Report,  ibiil.  p.  629. 
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nioinbcr  of  the  House)  as  managing  director  of  the  Galway  Com-  Oalwny 
]>any.  Mr.  Lever  not  being  in  his  seat,  the  petition  was  withdrawm,  contract, 
but  it  was  again  brought  up  on  July  19,  when  Mr.  Lever  denied  its 
allegations,  and  challenged  enquiry.  On  this  occasion  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  for  the  use  of  members  only.  On  July  22, 
a motion  was  made  that  it  be  referred  to  a select  committee,  upon 
which  Mr.  Lever  entered  into  a detailed  refutation  of  the  charges  it 
contained  against  himself.  The  genenil  sense  of  the  House  being 
against  taking  any  further  notice  of  tho  matter,  the  motion  was  then 
withdrawn.^ 

^feauwhile  the  government  had  determined  that  the  Galway 
contract  should  proceed,  and  inasmuch  as  the  select  committee  had 
abstained  from  recommending  tho  cancelling  thereof,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  adverse  conclusions  they  hud  arrived  at  respecting  it,  tho 
Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  on  August  9, 

18G0,  proposed  a vote  of  60,<X)0/.  as  a first  instalment  upon  tho 
same.  In  submitting  this  motion,  ho  frankly  acknowledged  tho 
weight  of  censure  resting  upon  the  contract,  from  the  terms  of  the 
report  of  tho  select  committee,  but  nevertheless  he  expressed  his 
‘ strong  feeling  that  arrangements  of  this  kind  could  not  be  set 
aside  on  mere  grounds  of  general  policy  or  impolicy,’  and  declared 
that  he  did  not  believe  tho  House  had  ever  refused  to  vote  the 
estimate  for  a contract  merely  on  such  grounds.  To  do  so  in  tho 
present  instance,  when  more  than  a year  had  elapsed  since  tho 
contract  had  been  made,  would,  he  contended,  be  unfair  to  the  com- 
pany. Ho  further  showed  that  the  fraudulent  transactions,  ad- 
verted to  in  tho  second  report  of  the  committee,  had  taken  place 
between  parties  who  w'cre  no  longer  connected  with  tho  company, 
and  therefore  it  would  Iw  wrong  to  visit  the  conseqiiences  of  their 
misdoing  upon  the  existing  directors  and  shareholders,  who  were 
entirely  blameless  in  tho  matter.  Tho  bargain  made  with  tho 
comiiany  might  liave  been  a bad  one  for  the  public,  but  it  would  bo 
still  worse  for  the  House,  uiider  any  pretence,  to  sanction  a breach 
of  faith,  and  establish  a piecedent  of  lepudiating  inconvenient  obli- 
gations.  This  vote,  notwithstanding  considerable  opposition,  was 
finally  passed,  on  division,  by  a large  majority. 

Their  contract  being  thus  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament, tho  company  endeavoured  to  fulfil  their  engagements. 

Hut  they  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  that  which  they  had 
undertaken,  and  after  repeatedly  receiving  extensions  of  time,  ajid 
other  indulgences,  they  were  at  length  informed  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  that  their  contract  was  at  an  end.  This  decision  naturally 
excited  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  friends  of  the  company,  and 


' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxiv.  pp.  077, 1178,  1280. 
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on  June  14,  1861,  a committee  ■was  moved  for,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contract.  The  ministry  did  not  oppose  this  motion 
(although  it  was  characterised  by  leading  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  as  an  undue  encroachment  upon  the  functions  of 
the  executive  government),  and  it  was  agreed  to  without  a divi- 
sion.* The  committee  carefully  investigated  the  case  and,  on 
July  23,  mode  an  elaborate  report  thereon.  In  it  they  expressed 
their  opinion  ‘ that  the  Postma.ster- General  was  justified  in  declin- 
ing to  continue  a contract  which,  in  his  judgment,  at  the  time  of 
its  determination,  the  company  could  not  carry  out  efficiently.’ 
But,  they  added,  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  ere  long  the  com- 
pany would  be  in  possession  of  an  efficient  fleet  of  steamships,  and 
should  it  be  advisable  to  re-establish  postal  communication  between 
the  west  of  Ireland  and  America,  they  thought  the  Galway  Com- 
pany were  deserving  of  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment.*' This  appears  to  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  government, 
for,  on  August  6,  Lord  Palmerston  informed  the  House,  that  when- 
ever there  was  a reasonable  prospect  of  the  company  being  able  to 
fulfil  their  engagements,  they  would  give  a favourable  consideration 
to  their  claims.*  His  lordship  renewed  these  assurances  on  Juno 
24,  1862,1  and  again  on  February  9,  1863.*'  Whereupon,  on 
March  20,  1863,  ilr.  Baxter  moved  a resolution,  declaring  that  the 
Hou.so  was  not  prepared  to  grant  a sum  of  money  to  the  Galway 
Packet  Company.  He  grouniled  his  motion  upon  the  allegation 
that  the  renewal  of  the  contract  was  wholly  uncalled  for,  and  could 
only  have  proceeded  from  corrupt  political  motives.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston repudiated  this  accusation,  and  contended  that  there  had  been 
sufficient  public  reasons  to  justify  the  government  in  giving  the 
company  another  trial.  On  division,  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  a largo  majority.*  On  May  4,  the  government  formally  notified 
the  company  of  their  willingness  to  renew  the  contract.  On  July 
21,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Peel  (the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  it  was 
resolved,  without  debate,  that  the  said  contract  bo  approved.™ 
Having  dispose<l  of  the  subject  of  postal  contracts,  the  com- 
mittee of  1860  turned  their  attention  to  the  remaining  branch  of 
enquiry,  concerning  telegraph  lines,  to  which  their  third  report  is 
devoted.  It  briefly  describes  the  various  lines  of  Ocean  telegraphs, 
on  behalf  of  which  the  executive  government  had  entered  into  pe- 
cuniary agreements.  One  of  these  was  the  Red  Sea  and  India  Tele- 


• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxiii.  pp.  1071- 
11. ->0. 

“ Report  on  Royal  Atlantic  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Commons 
Papers,  18(il,  vol.  xii.  p.  1.1. 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cixiv.  p.  1801. 


J Ihid.  vol.  clxvii.  p.  102.3. 

‘ Ihid.  vol.  clxix.  p.  187. 

' Ihid.  p.  1(5!)  I . 

^ Ihid.  vol.  clxxii.  pp.  60,  1202j 
but  SCO  ihid.  vol.  clxxiii.  p.  1150. 
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graph  line,  which  was  incorporated  in  1859,  and  afterwards  attained 
sneh  an  unenviable  notoriety.  The  committee  explained  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  government  had  undertaken  to  assist  this 
company.  They  arose  out  of  the  political  importance  attributed  to 
the  project,  and  its  uncertainty  as  a commercial  speculation.  This 
induced  the  government  to  guarantee  d'J  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
800,0<X)1.  for  a period  of  fifty  years.  Unfortunately,  whether  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise  does  not  clearly  appear,  this  guarantee  was 
not  made  conditional  on  success,  as  in  similar  coses,  but  wa.s  abso- 
lute. It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should 
be  obtained  to  confirm  and  carry  out  the  agreement.  This  Act 
was  brought  in,  proceeded  upon,  and  passed  os  a ]irivate  Hill.”  As 
originally  introduced,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  show  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  pecuniary  obligations  incurred  by  the 
government.  It  is  true  that  in  the  House  of  Lords  a copy  of  the 
ivgrcement  was  afterwards  added  to  the  Bill,  by  way  of  schedule ; 
but  whilst  under  consideration  in  the  Commons,  it  contained  no 
information  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  whereby  mem- 
bers could  judge  of  its  propriety  or  sufficiency.”  The  lino  had 
scarcely  gone  into  oi>eration  before  it  was  evident  that  it  was  a 
complete  failure,  and  all  attempts  to  remedy  the  disaster  proved 
inefiectual.  In  taking  notice  of  this  result,  the  committee  abstained 
from  commenting  upon  the  mode  of  constructing  tho  telegraphic 
cable,  and  confined  themselves  to  an  investigation  of  tho  contract 
itself.  As  to  tho  conditions  under  which  such  contracts  should  bo 
entered  into,  the  committee  would  not  venture  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions. But  they  pointed  out  that  it  was  obviously  not  in  the 
form  of  a private  Bill  that  agreements  of  this  kind  could  bo 
effectually  brought  under  tho  notice  and  control  of  Parliament ; 
and  they  were  of  opinion  that  no  power  to  guarantee  dividends  or 
interests,  on  the  part  of  government,  should  in  any  case  be  given  by 
a private  Act.P  As  the  lino  continued  inoperative,  and  as  doubts 
were  entertained  whether  the  government  was  strictly  bound  to 
continue  their  annual  pajunonts  to  tho  shareholders  under  such 
circumstances,  the  government,  actuated  by  a high  sense  of  honour, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that,  without  doubt,  tho  public  had  understood 
that  the  agreement  was  unconditional,  tho  possibility  of  entire 
failure,  after  completion,  having  been  overlooked  on  all  sides,  in- 
troduced a Bill  to  declare  ‘ that  the  guarantee  contained  in  tho  said 
agreement  was  not  intended  to  bo  and  is  not  conditional  on  tho 
lino  of  telegraph  of  the  company  being  in  working  ortlcr.’  The 
law  officers  of  tho  crown  had  given  their  opinion  that,  under  tho 


" 22  & 23  Viet.  c.  iv.  OtiC.  Hans.  IK-b.  vol.  clxi.  p.  2-jO. 

" Third  Report  of  Contracts,  Com-  r Third  Report,  p.  vi. 
mons  Papers,  18(K),  vol.  xiv.  pp.  005, 
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circmnstances  of  the  case,  the  government  ■were  'wholly  exoncraU'J 
from  continuing  to  pay  the  money  ; nevertheless,  as  a question  of 
good  faith,  ministers  persevered  in  tlio  Bill,  and  it  became  law.3 
After  the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  the  House  proceeded  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  though  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  they  had  suggested,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
standing  order  already  noticed,''  which  prescribed  the  course  of 
pmcedurcin  rcsiwct  to  private  Bills  which  are  intended  to  authorise, 
confirm,  or  alter,  any  contract.s  with  govcninient,  so  as  to  ensure 
that  the  attentiou  of  Parliament  shall  be  formally  directed  thereto. 

The  foregoing  ca.ses  afTord  ample  illustration  of  the 
effectual  control  which  is  constitutionally  exercised  by 
the  House  of  Cbmmons  over  the  grant  of  public  money. 
But  the.se  examples  have  been  confined  to  particular  items 
of  proposed  expenditure.  There  still  remains  an  tm- 
disputed  right,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  withhold  altogether  the  supplies  asked  for  on  the  part 
of  the  crown.  Before  the  introduction  of  parliamentary 
government,  this  formidable  instrument  of  attack  was 
often  made  use  of  to  wrest  from  an  arbitrary  monarch 
the  redress  of  grievances.  But  now  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  to  resort  to  such  an  extreme  measure,  and  this 
once  dreaded  weapon  ‘ lies  rusty  in  the  annourj'  of  con- 
stitutional warfare.’  In  1781,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  proposed 
to  delay  the  granting  of  the  supplies  for  a few  days,  in 
order  to  e.xtort  from  Lord  North  a pledge  regarding  the 
war  in  America.  It  was  then  admitted  that  no  such 
proposal  had  been  made  since  the  Eevolution ; and  the 
House  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  Committee  of  Supply 
by  a large  majority.*  In  the  same  session,  Lord  Kock- 
ingham  moved,  in  the  Hou.se  of  Ijords,  to  po.stpone  the 
third  reading  of  a Land  Tax  Bill,  until  explanations  had 
been  given  regarding  the  causes  of  Admiral  Kempenfeldt’s 
retreat,  but  did  not  press  it  to  a division.! 

On  February  22,  18G4,  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  move<l 


'<  Hans.  I)t‘b.  vol.  cl.\i.  p.  2102.  * Pari.  Ili.'it.  vol.  .vxii.  p.  701. 

24  Vic.  c.  4.  t 74, 'rf.  n.  80.5. 

' .In/V-,  p.  00.3. 
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to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  Navy  Estimates  for 
three  weeks,  until  the  papers  relating  to  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  he  was  of  opinion  had  been  unwarrantably 
delayed.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  not 
prepared  to  justify  this  extreme  proceeding,  though 
agreeing  that  these  papers  ought  to  have  been  sooner 
produced,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  on  division. 

‘ The  precedent  of  1 784  is  the  solitary  instance  in  which 
the  Commons  have  exercised  their  power  of  delaying  the 
supplies.  They  were  provoked  to  use  it  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional exercise  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  ; but  it 
failed  them  at  their  utmost  need,"  and  the  experiment  has 
not  been  repeated.  Their  responsibility,  indeed,  has  be- 
come too  great  for  so  perilous  a proceeding.  The  esta- 
blishments and  public  credit  of  the  country  are  dependent 
on  their  votes,  and  are  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  into  dis- 
order. Nor  are  they  driven  to  this  expedient  for  co- 
ercing the  executive,  as  they  have  other  means,  not  less 
ellectual,  for  directing  the  policy  of  the  state.’  ’ 

The  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  are  re-  r<so1u- 
ported  to  tlie  House  on  a hiture  day,  they  are  then  agreed 
to,  disagreed  to,  or  re-committed,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  Supply. 
If,  on  consideration  of  the  report,  it  be  thought  necessary 
to  increase  the  sum  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Suppljq 
the  resolutions  proposed  to  be  increased  must  lie  re-com- 
mitted. The  House  may  indeed  lessen  the  sum  proposed 
to  be  granted  without  re-committal,  but  to  increase  the 
amount  would  be  to  impose  a charge  not  previously  sanc- 
tioned by  the  committee. 

‘ But  these  resolutions,  although  they  record  the  sanc- 
t'on  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  expenditure  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  authorise  a grant  to  the  crown  for 
the  objects  specified  tlierein,  do  not  enable  the  govern- 

” See  p.  fi.aS.  May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  04. 

' Ibid.  pp.  470—i7'2. 
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inent  to  draw  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  the  money  so 
appropriated.  A further  autliority  is  required,  in  the 
shape  of  a resolution  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
which  must  be  cmb(xlied  in  a Bill,  and  be  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  before  practical  cflect  can  be 
given  to  the  votes  in  supply,  by  authorising  the  Treasury 
to  take  out  of  the  Con.solidated  Fund,  or,  if  that  fund  be 
insufficient,  to  raise  by  Exchequer  bills  " on  the  security 
of  the  fund,  the  monej^  required  to  defray  the  expenditure 
sfinctioned  by  such  votes.  The  votes  in  Committee  of 
Supply  authorise  the  expenditure  ; the  votes  in  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  provide  the  funds  to  meet  that  ex- 
penditure. 

‘ The  manner  in  which  this  provision  is  made  is  as 
follows : As  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  session 
as  possible,  when  votes  on  account  of  the  great  services 
have  been  reported,*  a resolution  is  proposed  in  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  for  a general  grant  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  towards  making  good  the  supply 
granted  to  her  Majesty.  This  grant  never  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  votes  actually  passed  in  Committee  of 
Supply  ; upon  this  resolution  a Bill  is  founded,  which 
passes  through  its  vaiious  stages,  and  finally  receives  the 
royal  assent,  at  a vciy  early  period  of  the  se.ssion ; and 
then,  but  not  before,  the  Treasury  are  empowered  to 
direct  an  issue  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  meet  the 
payments  authorised  by  the  vote  in  supply  of  the  House 
of  Commons.’^  The  constitutional  efl’ect  of  this  proceed- 


• For  the  ori^n,  history",  and  prac- 
tice, in  regard  to  Exchequer  bills,  see 
linns.  Deb.  vol.  clxi.  p.  l.'tOt);  vol. 
clxv.  p.  131  ; vol.  clxxx.  p.  285;  and 
lleport  on  I’ublic  Moneys,  18.57,  pp. 
38-44. 

’ ‘ It  is  the  salutary,  judicious,  and 
almost  invariable  rule  of  the  House 
not  to  enter  upon  questions  of  Wavs 
and  Means  until  the  House  has  passed 
its  judgment  u]K>n  those  items  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  year  which  are  at 


once  the  greatest  and  most  variable — 
viz.  the  Naval  njid  Military  Esti- 
mates;' and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ordinarily  refrains  from 
making  his  tinam-ial  statement  until 
these  estimates  have  been  passed. 
Gladstone,  (Ch.  of  Exch.)  Han.s. 
Deb.  vol.  cliv.  p.  803.  Concerning  the 
exceptions  to  this  practice,  see  tmie, 
p.  400. 

’ May’s  I’arl.  I’rnct.  ed.  180.3,  p. 
6.33.  Hans.  Deh.  vol.  cxxxvi.  pp. 
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ing  is  that,  until  the  queen  and  the  House  of  Lords  have 
assented  to  the  grant  of  ways  and  means,  tlie  appropria- 
tion of  the  ])ublic  money  directed  by  tlie  vote  in  supply 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  inoperative.  These  general 
grants  of  ways  and  means,  upon  account,  provided  by 
successive  Acts  of  rarliamcnt  during  the  session,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  specific  appropriations  embodied  in  the 
Appropriation  Act  pa.ssed  at  the  close  of  the  session,  may 
be  viewed  as  the  form  in  which  Parliament  considers  it 
most  convenient  to  conve}^  their  sanction  to  the  ad  interim 
issue  of  public  money  upon  the  appropriation  directed  by 
the  Commons  alone,  relying  upon  their  final  confirma- 
tion being  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  session.  The  final 
grant  of  ways  and  means  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
supi)lies  voted  in  the  session  is  always  reservcnl  for  the 
Appropriation  Act;  thus,  although  the  House  of  Commons 
at  an  early  period  of  the  session  might  have  voted  the 
whole  of  the  supplies  of  the  3'ear,  tliey  could  still  hold 
their  constitutional  check  upon  the  minister  by  limiting 
the  grant  of  ways  and  means  to  an  amount  sufficient  only 
to  last  such  time  as  thej'  might  think  proper  to  give  him 
the  means  of  cariying  on  the  public  service,  and  tliey  are 
by  such  limited  grants  at  all  times  enabled  to  jirevent  the 
minister  from  dis.solving  or  proroguing  Parliament.’ ' 

All  tiixes  are  not  necessarily  proposed  in  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means.  Though  the  distinction  is  not 
always  observed,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  confine  the 


l-llO,  1.105.  Sfvnnd  Com.  of 
I’ub.  Accoiinta,  18(1.1.  D.  iii.  See  tlio 
K.\chequer  .Act,  4 AtMU.  IV.  c.  16, 
sect,  11.  And  for  examples  of  Ses- 
sional Ways  and  Mean.s  .Acta,  see 
1.1  Viet.  c.  .1,  sect  7 ; 21  Viet.  c.  0, 
&e.  It  is  one  of  the  especial  duties 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  f'oiii- 
nions  to  see  that  no  Ways  and  Moans 
Bill  cover.-!  a larger  amount  than  has 
been  already  volwl  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House. 
After  the  votes  in  supply  have  been 
agreed  to,  the  Speaker  oflicially  trans- 


mits a copy  of  them  to  the  Compt- 
roller of  the  Exchequer,  to  acquaint 
him  for  what  purposes,  and  in  what 
amounts,  the  Commons  have  sanc- 
tioned the  outlay  of  public  money. 
Mem.  on  Finimeial  Control,  pp.  6,  27. 
Shilling  Magaxine,  vol.  iv.  p.  48. 

• Report  on  Public  Moneys,  ('om- 
mon.s  Pa])ers,  1857,  sess.  ii.  vol.  ix. 
Memo,  on  Financial  Control,  pp.  2(i, 
27.  See  the  Cbanc.  of  Kxcheq.  obser- 
vations in  Hans.  Deb.  voL  cxxxvi. 
pp.  1310-1120,  1395. 
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deliberations  of  this  committee  to  such  taxes  as  are  more 
distinctly  applicable  to  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the 
j^ublic  income ; and  to  consider,  in  other  committees  of 
the  whole  House,  all  fiscal  ri'gulations,  and  alterations  of 
jKTinanent  duties,  not  having  directly  for  their  object  the 
iucreiise  of  revenue.’'  Accordingly,  it  is  irregular  to  move, 
in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  a general  motion 
concerning  taxation — as,  ‘ that  it  is  expedient  to  equalise 
the  duties  levied  on  the  descent  of  real  and  personal 
])roperty ; ’ or,  an  amendment  dei>recating  an  adtlition 
to  the  funded  debt — though  it  is  quite  competent  for  a 
private  member  to  propose  a scheme  of  taxation,  to  raise 
the  supplies  required  for  the  sendee  of  the  year,  by  way 
of  amendment  to  the  government  proposition.'’ 

It  is  the  invariable  course,  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  to  submit  to  the  House  resolutions  which  im])o.«c 
taxation  before  those  which  are  intended  to  rei)«il  taxa- 
tion.' 

Duties  are  either  annually  voted,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  budget, 
or  they  are  made  permanent,  by  special  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Occasionally  certain  duties  heretofore  voted  annu- 
ally are  made  j)ermanent ; but  while  it  is  in  the  discretion 
of  government  to  ]>ropose  to  Parliament  a greater  or  less 
.amount  of  permanent  taxation,  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
not  desirable  ‘ to  vaiy  the  constitutional  practice  of  always 
maintaining  som<3  large  amount  of  taxation  to  be  anniuilly 
voted  by  the  House.’ ' It  is  right  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  revenue  arising  from  taxation  should  be  levied  under 
permanent  Acts,  in  order  to  maintain  the  public  credit 
on  a finn  footing,  and  for  the  security  of  the  commercial 


• MnjjPnrl  Pract.  Fxl.lSC.'t,p. 570. 

" Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  p. 
and  Hiid.  1841,  soaa.  ii.  p.  408.  A«  to 
till!  ripht  of  mom  bora  to  propone 
a.  liomes  of  taxation  by  way  of  aub- 
(ititutc  to  tbo  govenuuont  plan,  soc 
imtr,  p.  4.'>1. 


' Hans.  Dob.  vol.  clxii.  p.  m.aO. 

'*  For  example,  the  sugar  dutie.<i, 
in  I8<t4.  See  Ilans.  Dob.  vol.  clxxiv. 
p.  1080,  20t!l.  See  Smith's  Pari, 
{omemb.  1804,  p.  77. 

' Hans.  Dob.  vol.  xc.  p.  1343. 
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interests  of  tlie  country,  which  would  sufler  if  existing 
iinjxists  were  liable  to  frequent  change.' 

It  is  an  important  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  for  deliberation 
upon  any  proposition  submitted  by  government  relative 
to  taxation  or  public  expenditure.*  No  re.solutions  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  should  be  reported  to  the 
House  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  were  agreed  upon 
in  committee  ; except  upon  ‘ urgent  occasion.’  '*  When 
reported,  they  may  be  agi-eed  to,  negatived,  or  re-com- 
mitted. It  is  customary  to  report  such  resolutions,  and 
move  the  concurrence  of  the  House  thereto,  upon  the  day 
following  that  upon  which  they  have  been  agreetl  to  in 
committee,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  to  the  revenue  by 
further  delay.'  Bills  are  then  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
to  give  effect  to  the  same,  and  every  exertion  is  made  by 
the  government  to  pass  such  bills  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

Pending  the  ultimate  decision  of  Parliament  upon  any 
bill  for  the  inqrosition  or  alteration  of  taxes,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  executive  government,  upon  their  own 
res|xmsibility,  to  give  immediate  effect  to  re.solutions 
altering  existing  rates  of  duty,  or  imposing  new  duties,  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  reported  from  committee,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  House.'  But  this  does  not  prevent  the 
substance  of  such  resolutions  from  being  again  discussed, 
at  future  parliamentary  stages,  with  a view  to  their 
amendment  or  rejection.*  Meanwhile,  the  new  taxes  are 
authorised  to  be  collected  by  govenunent,  from  the  day 
named  in  the  resolution,  or  from  the  date  of  passing  the 


' riftns.  Deb.  vol.  cxxviii.p.  O.'U. 
Lord  l)erby,/6i'rf.vnl.clxiii.p.  724.  Kir 
S.  Northcote,  Ibid.  vol.  cl.vvi.  p.DWl. 
Diit  see  Mr.  Disraeli's  observations  on 
this  point,  Ibid.  vol.  clix.  p.  14K!). 

» Hans.  Dob.  vol.  cxxxvii.  pp.  1039, 
1048. 

^ Ibid.  vol.  clviii.  pp.  1101,  1208. 
VOL.  I.  L 


Toulniin  Smith,  Pari.  Reraemb.  1800, 

p.  12.1. 

‘ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxiii.  p.  40. 

•<  Mav,  I’arl.  Prae.  e<l.  180.3,  p. 
6.34.  lian.**.  Deb.  vol.  clxx.  p.  0.30. 

‘ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxvii.  p.  1410; 
Ibid.  vol.  clviii.  p.  930,  &c. 
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same,  because  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  bill  whicli  im- 
poses them,  as  from  the  date  of  the  resolution  whereon  it 
is  founded,  will  become  law,  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  If  such  concurrence 
be  withheld,  the  resolution  becomes  inoperative,  and  the 
duties  levied  by  anticipation  must  be  repaid  to  the  parties 
from  wliom  they  had  been  collected.' 

It  is  the  invariable  practice,  when  the  duty  on  any 
particular  article  is  raised,  to  le\y  the  new  rate  of  duty  on 
stocks  in  bond,  and  cargoes  afloat,  when  they  are  entered 
for  consumption.  This  sometimes  operates  prejudicially 
to  tlie  interests  of  merchants  who  have  impoi-ted  largely 
of  the  article  in  cjuestion,  with  the  expectation  that  tlic 
duty  will  remain  unchanged.  But  the  hardship  is  un- 
avoidable, as  it  would  not  be  consistent  wth  usage,  or 
with  the  policy  of  government,  to  announce  beforehand 
their  intentions  in  such  a matter.” 

Whenever  the  duty  on  spirits  is  increased  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  it  is  customaiy  to  charge  the  incrca.sed 
rate  of  duty  upon  all  spirits  in  the  hands  of  distillers, 
whether  they  hold  it  in  bond  or  duty  paid  ; but  not  to 
charge  the  additional  rate  on  spirits  which  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  wholesale  dealers,  even  though  they 
may  have  taken  large  and  unusual  quantities  out  of  bond 
in  anticipation  of  the  increased  duty.  In  1855  the 
government  desired  to”subjcct  the  article  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  to  the  increased  rate  of  duty ; but  precedents  were 


' .See  the  Attomey-UenorBl’s  ob- 
sen-fttions,  Hous.  Deb.  vol.  xeix.  p. 
laitS.  See  also  Ihitl.  vol.  clvi.  p. 
1274,  vol.  clx.  p.  1827. 

“ Chan,  of  the  Exehen.  liana.  Deb. 
vol.  xeix.  p.  1816.  The  United  Statca 
Tariff  .\ct  of  18(il,  which  wa.a  pa.a-^cd 
on  March  2,  and  impoaed  new  duties 
from  April  1 of  that  year,  contained 
a claii.ao  (aec.  .38).  exempting  ‘ mer- 
chandise in  depoait  in  warehou.se  or 
public  atoro  on  April  ],’  and  nier- 
chandiae  ‘ actually  on  shipboanl,  and 


bound  to  the  United  States,  within 
15  days  after  the  paesinjf  of  the  Act,’ 
from  the  additional  dutiea.  .See  also 
ainiilar  (though  not  identical)  pro- 
visions in  the  United  .Slates  Statutes 
for  -Vugust  18(il,  ch.  4.5,  sec.  6.  lly 
the  U.  8.  Tariff  Act  of  li?(!2,  ch.  ItWi, 
sec.  21,  goods  in  bonded  warehoiiws, 
&c,  were  exempted  from  additional 
duty,  but  not  goods  on  shiplaiaol. 
So  also  the  Tariff  Act  of  1804,  ch. 
171,  sec.  10. 
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n^ainst  it,  and  they  abandoned  tlic  attempt."  On  the 
other  iiand,  if  the  duty  on  an  article  be  reduced,  it  is 
custoniiu-y  for  tlie  reduction  of  duty  to  come  into  opera- 
tion tlie  day  after  tlie  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the 
House  ; and  it  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  usage  of  Parlia- 
ment to  allow  any  drawback  u[>on  stocks  of  the  article  in 
the  hands  of  dealers." 

On  May  4,  18G.5,  the  case  of  the  retail  tca-dcalers,  — who  aro  Case  of 
ohligcd  to  keep  largo  Bt<x;k8  on  hand  of  duty-paid  tea,  and  who  **’•' 
would  bo  great  Kutterers  by  the  sudden  reduction  of  duty  thereon, 
and  the  con.sequent  influx  of  fresh  stocks  of  tea  at  the  reduced  rate 
of  duty, — wn.s  brought  before  the  House.  The  (Chancellor  of  the 
Exchc(iuer  declared  that,  ‘ as  a genend  princijdo,  the  time  at  which  a 
reduction  of  duty  shall  come  into  o])eration  is  regulated  by  largo 
considerations  of  public  i>olicy,  and  not  by  the  convenience  of  retail 
dealers;’  and  that  he  knew  of  ‘no  case,  during  the  last  twenty 
yeai-s,  in  which,  in  reg.ird  to  any  article  not  alwut  to  undergo  a 
process  of  manufacture,  but  simply  to  be  di.stributed  to  the  cus- 
tomers, time  hatl  been  given  to  get  rid  of  the  stocks  of  the  retailers,’ 
Nevei-theless,  as  in  the  present  instance  there  had  V)een  an  expecta- 
tion to  the  contrary,  specially  founded  upon  a declaration  of  the 
government  in  18(53  in  respect  to  the  tea  duty,  ho  would  consent 
to  postpone  the  reduction  from  May  (5  to  June  1,  with  an  entry  on 
the  Journals  that  the  delay  had  been  granted  ‘ on  speeial  grounds.’ 

The  resolution  was  amended  accordingly .p 

The  financiill  operations  of  government  are  not  confined  All  fimm- 
to  pro]rosition.s  concerning  sigtply  and  ttixatiou,  but  HonrmTo 
necessitate  various  proceedings  in  the  money  market  for 
raising  the  supplies  voted  by  Parliament,  as  well  as  for  nuut. 
the  regulation  and  management  of  the  ])ublic  debt.  Put 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  requires  that  all  important 
operations  which  a finance  minister  may  undertake  for  the 
public,  service  should  come  under  the  review  of  Pai-liament  , 
before  they  are  carried  into  elTcct.  Until  the  year  18G1 
the  government  had  the  j>ower,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  lleduction  of  the  National  Debt, 

“ Hans.  Deb.  Tcl.  cxxxvii.  p.  1789;  cbcxviii.  p.  1241. 

Ihiil  vdl.  cxl.  p.  18.53.  >■  Ibid.  vol.  cLvxviii.  pp.  1471-1.'500. 

» Ibid.  (Chan,  of  tho  Excheq.)  vol. 

I,  I.  2 
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of  funding  and  re-funding  Exchequer  bills  of  every  de- 
scription (including  Supply  Kxchequer  Bills,  Deficiency 
Bills,  and  Ways  and  Sleans  Bills),  without  the  cognizance 
of  Parliament ; thus  converting  an  instrument  which  had 
been  issued,  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  for  a tem- 
porary purpose,  in  anticipation  of  the  produce  of  the 
ordinary  pubhc  revenue  for  the  year,  into  a part  of  the 
fundc*d  debt  of  the  country.  In  1861,  however,  a measure 
was  passed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  government,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Moneys  Committee  of  1857,  to  do  away  with  this  objec- 
tionable practice  by  amending  the  law  in  regard  to 
Exchequer  Bills.’  This  Act,  together  with  an  amending 
statute,  passed  in  the  following  year,’’  has  deprived  the 
government  of  the  power  of  making  any  addition  to  the 
funded  debt  without  the  authority  of  Parliament;  ami 
it  virtually  requires  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament  all  his  financial 
tnin.sactions  which  may  effect  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  funded  or  unfunded  public  debt.’ 

Whenever  a loan,  or  financial  contract,  which  has  been 
entered  into  by  government  upon  its  own  responsibility, 
is  submitted  for  the  approval  of  Parliament,  the  sense  of 
the  House  in  regard  to  the  same  should  be  expressed  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  ‘ 

It  is  the  practice  to  give  immediate  effect  to  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  the 
commutation  and  redemption  of  public  stocks  ; and  the 
Speaker  notifies  parties  concerned  as  soon  as  the  reso- 
lutions have  been  agreed  to.“ 

In  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  functions,  the 
House  of  Commons  not  infrequently  dis.sent  from  the 
financial  propositions  of  ministers.  In  1767,  on  a propo.sal 

1 24  Viet.  c.  6.  And  see  Mr.  Glnd-  • >tr.  Gladstone,  in  Hons.  Deb.  vol. 
stone’s  speech  on  introducin)r  the  Bill,  clxx.  p.  104. 

in  llau.'!.  Deb.  vol.  clxi.  p.  laOO.  t ifims.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxii.  p.  1490. 

' 25  Victc.  .1.  .And  see  IIans.Deb.  “ Ibid.  vol.  cxivL  p.  321. 

vol.  clxv.  p.  131. 
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to  continue  the  land  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
for  one  year,  an  amendment,  to  reduce  the  tax  to  three 
shillings,  was  carried.  This  was  the  first  occasion,  since 
the  Itevolution,  on  which  a minister  had  been  defeated 
on  any  financial  measure.^  Throughout  the  French  war, 
the  Commons,  with  singular  unanimity,  agreed  to  every 
grant  of  money,  and  to  every  new  tax  and  loan,  proposed 
by  .succes.sive  administrations.’'  But  in  1816,  after  the 
close  of  the  war  with  France,  when  the  government  were 
desirous  of  continuing  the  Property  Tax  for  a longer  term, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  a portion  of  the  burthens  occasioned 
by  that  protracted  struggle,  the  feeling  of  the  Hoase  was 
so  strongly  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  war  taxes  after 
peace  had  been  obtained,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  defeated,  on  the  18th  March,  in  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  upon  his  motion  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Property  Tax.  After  this,  he  voluntarily  abandoned 
the  war  duties  upon  malt,  amounting  to  about  2,700,000/. 
Altogether  it  has  been  computed  that  the  government  lost, 
on  tins  occasion,  about  twelve  millions  of  anticipated 
revenue.* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  great  ministerial 
defeat,  recorded  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  was  so  quietly 
accepted  by  the  government,  and  did  not  lead  to  a minis- 
terial crisis.  But  tlie  true  doctrine  on  this  point  is  that 
which  was  expressed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  185],  after 
the  government  had  sustained  a defeat  on  some  financial 
proposition.  He  remarked  that  ‘ questions  of  taxation 
and  burdens  are  questions  upon  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, representing  the  country,  have  peculiar  claims  to 
have  their  opinions  listened  to,  and  upon  which  the  exe- 
cutive government  may  very  fairly,  without  any  loss  of 
its  dignity, — provided  they  maintain  a sufficient  revenue 
for  the  credit  of  the  countiy  and  for  its  establishments, — 


''  Pari.  TTist  vol.  xvi.  p.  362.  p.  451.  Knij/^ht,  Hist,  of  Knpland,  vol. 

- Const.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  471.  viil  p.  53.  See  also  iJev.  vol. 

* ilHiis.  Deb.  Tol.  xxxiii.  cix.  p.  1S4. 
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reconsider  any  particular  measures  of  finance  tliey  liave 
proposed.’^  To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  T.  Baring,  the  Under 
kk-cretiiry  for  War  in  Lord  rahnerston’s  administration, 
said,  in  18G1,  after  the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duties, — which 
formed  part  of  the  financial  measures  of  government 
for  that  year, — ‘I  am  happy  that  we  live  at  a time 
when  exj>erience  has  shown  that  a budget  may  be  mo- 
dified or  rejected  without  any  change  in  the  position 
of  the  ministry.  I am  glad  that  we  have  seen  budgets 
withdrawn,  and  fresh  ones  introduced.  We  have  seen 
taxes  remitted,  or  taxes,  the  remission  of  which,  when 
propo.sed,  has  been  refused,  without  any  effect  upon  the 
cabinet.  In  fact,  a change  of  the  budget  does  not  involve 
a change  of  ministry',  and  I rejoice  that  it  is  so,  because  I 
think  it  would  be  most  unpardonable  obstinacy  on  the 
]>art  of  public  men  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  a budget  which 
was  opposed  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  Parliament.  It 
woidd  be  unfortunate  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House,  if  the  rejection  of  any  portion  of  a 
budget  were  to  be  construed  into  a vote  of  want  of 
confidence.’* 

In  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  financial  measures 
of  government  have  been  sulijected,  from  time  to  time,  to 
modification  at  the  hands  of  I'arliament — and  to  jxjint 
out  under  what  circumstances  the  rejection  of  their  finan- 
cial policy  has  been  regarded  by  an  administration  as  a 
token  of  their  having  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons— the  following  jiarticulars  are  given  of  the 
various  budgets  which  have  been  amended  or  rejected  by 
the  House,  from  the  cjioch  of  the  Eeform  of  Parliament 
in  1832. 

The  first  budpet  submitted  to  a reformed  Hon.se  of  Commons  wa.s 
opened  by  the  Cliancellor  of  the  K.\che<juer  on  April  19,  18:13.  Its 
details  gave  rise  to  no  discussion  at  the  time  ; but  shortly  aftcr- 

' Haas.  Deb.  vol.  cxvi.  jx  031.  ■ Ibid.  vol.  cl.xii.  p.  001. 
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wiirils  scvorol  motions,  on  behalf  of  tho  agricultural  interest,  were 
introduced  arid  debated.  One  of  them  was,  at  the  first,  successful. 
This  was  a motion  proposed  on  April  26,  by  Sir  W.  Ingilby,  to 
reduce  the  matt  tax  from  20».  Sd.  to  10*.  per  quarter.  Notwith- 
standing tho  opposition  of  ministers,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  ten.*  On  the  next  sitting  day  tho  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheejuer  informed  tho  House  that  this  vote  had  considerably 
emlMirrassed  tho  government,  the  more  so  as  its  succc.ss  might 
prolmbly  lead  the  House  to  agree  to  another  motion,  about  to  be 
submitted,  for  tho  repeal  of  tho  assessed  taxes  ; and  that  it  would 
occasion  a loss  of  revenue  amounting  to  2,500,0001.  Accordingly, 
tho  government  determined  to  afford  tho  House  an  opjw.rtunity 
of  reconsidering  their  vote,  by  moring  (in  amendment  to  tho 
motion  to  repeal  the  house  and  window  taxes),  on  April  30,  to 
resolve  ‘ That  a groat  deficiency  of  revenue  would  bo  occasioned  by 
the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax  to  10*.  j>er  quarter,  and  by  the  repeal 
of  the  taxes  on  houses  and  windows,  which  could  only  be  supplied 
by  the  substitution  of  a general  tax  upon  property;  and  that  as  the 
cH'oct  of  that  course  would  be  to  change  the  whole  financial  s\-stem 
of  tho  country,  it  would  at  present  be  inexpedient  to  adopt  it.’*"  At 
tho  timo  appointed  this  motion  was  proposed  and  agreed  to ; an 
amendment  to  omit  therefrom  so  much  as  related  to  the  malt  tax 
being  negatived  by  285  to  131.  Whereupon  Sir  W.  Ingilby  moved 
that  the  previous  resolution  bo  read,  and  that  leave  l)e  given  to 
bring  in  a bill  pursuant  to  tho  same.  But  on  a division  of  76  to 
238,  leave  was  refused.”  On  May  21a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  tho 
tiixes  u|X)n  houses  and  windows  was  negatived  by  a large  majority. 

None  of  tho  budgets  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1K33  to  1841  underwent  any  material  alteration  at  the  hands  of  tho 
House  of  Commons.  But  on  April  30, 1841,  Mr.  F.  T.  Baring,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Melbourne’s  administration,  sub- 
mitted his  budget  to  the  House.  One  of  its  most  prominent  features 
was  a proposal  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  (or  slave-grown)  sugar 
from  63*.  to  36*.  per  cwt.  The  government  at  tho  same  time 
announced  their  intention  to  propose  an  alteration  in  tho  com  laws 
by  a reduction  of  tho  amount  of  protection  then  afforded  to 
tho  ugriculturists  of  Great  Britain.  On  Alay  7,  Viscount  Sandon, 
on  proing  into  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  moved  to  resolve  that 
tho  llouso  was  not  pnqiarcd  to  consent  to  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  slave-grown  sugar,  in  view  of  tho  immense  sacrifices 
heretofore  ma<le  for  tho  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  and 

• Mirror  of  Pari.  IS-W,  p.  1480.  ing,  when  it  was  cited  as  a precedent 

” lintl.  p.  1502.  on  a siiuiliir  occasion.  Hons.  l)eb. 

' Ibiil.  p.  lf>48.  See  the  ohseiva-  vul.  Ixxv.  p.  1028. 
lions  of  Mr.  Bibraeli  on  this  proceud- 
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Precedents  in  prospect  of  a supply  of  free-labour  sugar  from  the  British  colonies. 

After  a protracted  debate  from  May  7 to  May  18,  Lord  Samlon’s 
resolution  was  carried.  Tbe  government,  instead  of  regarding  this 
defeat  as  decisive  of  their  fate,  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  move 
for  the  adoption  of  the  u.sual  annual  sugar  duties.  Sir  Ilobert  Peel, 
not  wishing  to  offer  any  factious  opposition  to  the  government, 
or  to  stop  the  supplies,  supported  this  motion ; but,  in  order  to  elicit 
the  opinions  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the  ministry  upon  a direct 
issue,  he  proposed  a vote  of  want  of  confidence,  which  being  agreed 
to  on  Juno  4,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  A majority 
adverse  to  the  ministry  were  returned  to  tbe  new  House  of  Com- 
mons j they  were  again  defeated  upon  an  amendment  to  the  adtlress, 
when  they  retired  from  office,  and  were  replaced  by  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  First  Lord  of  tbe  Treasury,  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Goulbum  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  R.  Peel  continued  in  office  for  five  years,  but  he  was  so  uni- 
formly successful  in  his  financial  policy  that  the  progress  of  his 
financial  measures  through  Parliament  seldom  gave  rise  to  any 
fomiidable  opposition.  But  an  exception  must  be  made  to  the 
budget  of  18-14,  which  excited  great  hostility,  and  was  nearly  the 
occasion  of  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 

1844.  The  annual  financial  statement  for  the  year  1844  was  made  by 
Mr.  Goulbum  on  April  2t>.  lie  adverted  therein  to  the  question  of 
the  sugar  duties  ; but  it  was  not  until  June  3 that  tbe  propo.sed 
alteration  in  these  duties  was  formally  submitted  to  the  House.  On 
tbe  eve  of  the  expiration  of  a treaty  with  the  slave-holding  state  of 
Brazil,  which,  while  it  lasted,  bound  Great  Britjiin  to  admit  Briu 
zilian  sugar  on  as  favourable  terms  as  that  of  the  free  countries  of 
Java  or  Manilla,  the  government  proposed  a 24«.  duty  on  British, 
and  a 34s.  duty  on  foreign  free-grown  sugar.  These  rates  did  not 
satisfy  the  West  India  interest,  who  (after  an  amendment  luid  been 
proposed,  and  negatived,  for  the  admission  of  slave-grown  sngiir  on 
the  same  footing  with  free)  contended  for  a proportionate  redaction 
of  duty  on  sugars  from  the  British  colonies,  so  ns  to  leave  the  pre- 
sent relative  rates  unchanged.  Accordingly,  on  June  14,  in  com- 
mittee on  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill,  an  amendment  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Miles,  to  reduce  tbe  relative  rates  above  mentioned  from  2-4. 
and  34».  respectively,  to  20s.  and  30s.  ; and  further,  to  imjrose  a 
discriminating  duty  in  regard  to  certain  descriptions  of  foreign  free- 
grown  sugar  of  14s.  This  amendment  was  carried  against  the 
government  by  a majority  of  20.  The  vote  was  taken  on  the 
question,  ‘ That  the  words  proposed  to  bo  left  out  [i.  e.  the  govern- 
ment scheme]  stand  part  of  the  clause,’  which  was  negatived.  The 
committee  then  reported  progress.  On  the  next  sitting-day  the 
committee  again  sat,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  announced  the  intentions  of 
government.  He  stated  that  ministers  felt  it  necessary,  on  grounds 
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of  commorcial  and  financial  policy,  to  adhere  to  their  orifrinal  pro- 
jKjsition,  and  tliat  he  must  ask  the  committee  to  re-con.sider  their 
vote.  He  therefore  moved, — as  an  amendment  to  the  motion,  that 
tlio  wordH  proposed  by  Mr.  Miles,  in  lieu  of  those  struck  out  of  tho 
clause  by  the  vote  of  June  14,  be  inserted, — that  the  rates  of  duty 
originally  proposed  by  government  be  substituted.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  which  ensued.  Sir  R.  Peel  having  intimated  that,  if  defeated 
upon  this  occasion,  ministers  would  consider  that  they  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  House,  the  government  amendment  was  agreed  to.* 
Objections  wore  taken  to  this  proceeding  on  tho  point  of  form,  but 
they  were  overruled.” 

On  February  18,  1848,  Lord  John  Russell  being  tho  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  budget  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  John  Russell.  His  scheme 
was  received  with  great  disfavour  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  the  public  at  large,  especially  the  proposed  renewal  and  increase 
of  the  income  tax.  Though  an  adverse  motion  on  this  subject,  by 
Mr.  Hume,  "was  negatived,  the  feeling  in  the  House  against  the 
increase  of  this  tax  was  too  strong  to  be  disregarded.  Accordingly, 
on  February  28,  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a new 
financial  statement,  in  which  ho  announced  that  tho  government,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  and  tho  country,  would  not 
press  for  an  increase  of  the  income  tax.  Later  in  tho  session,  on 
June  30,  Sir  Charles  Wood  made  another  statement,  consequent 
upon  the  great  loss  of  anticipated  revenue  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
proposed  additional  income  tax,  without  the  adoption  of  other 
measures  for  making  up  the  deficiency.  Finally,  on  August  25,  ho 
produced  what  was  called  his  ‘ fourth  budget,'  in  which  ho  re- 
viewed at  length  the  financial  prospects  of  the  year.^ 

The  budget  of  18.50  was  brought  forward  hy  Sir  Charles  Wood 
on  March  14.  It  included  a proposal  for  tho  revision  of  the  stamp 
duties,  which,  although  intended  to  reduce  this  tax  as  a whole, 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  it  in  certain  cases.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  which  this  part  of  his  financial  scheme 
encountered,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  induced  to  agree 
to  a material  reduction  of  his  proposed  rates ; but  this  concession 
failed  to  satisfy  his  opponents,  who  carried  an  amendment  for  a 
further  reduction  of  the  duty.  After  this  defeat,  the  government 
took  no  more  steps  in  the  matter  for  about  a month,  when  Sir 
Charles  Wood  stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  proceed  with 
the  bill,  with  a small  advance  on  the  proposed  rate,  as  amended. 


” Ilsns,  Deb.  vol.  Ixxv.  pp.  tX)7, 
0.^0,  1011,  10r<2,  llf)2.  Commons 
Journals,  June  14,  17j  and  20,  1844. 


' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  1010. 

' Xorllicote,  Fiuaiiuial  I’olicv,  pp. 
100-1 10. 
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PrcccdenU  This  arrnngoinciit  was  accepted  by  the  House.*  Besides  their  defeat 
on  this  question,  the  government  were  defeated  in  respect  to  two 
other  questions  of  taxation,  by  the  introduction  of  bills  for  tho 
rei>cnl  of  the  duty  on  attorneys’  and  proctors’  certificates,  and  in 
relation  to  the  duty  on  bonded  spirita  in  Ireland.  Tho  first- 
mentioned  bill  was  carried  through  to  a third  reading,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  government,  but  was  finally  thrown 
out  at  this  stage.  The  other  Bill  did  not  proceed  beyond  a first 
reading,  owing  to  the  latenes.s  of  the  session.  Both  these  measures 
were  again  brought  forward  in  the  following  session,  but,  through 
tho  exertions  of  the  government,  were  finally  rejected.'* 

1861.  Next  year,  the  budget  was  introduced  on  February  17,  1851.  It 
met  with  an  unfavourable  reception  from  the  public.  February  21 
was  fixed  upon  for  its  discussion  in  conuuittee,  but,  before  that  day 
arrived,  the  government  sustained  a defeat  on  Mr.  Locke  King’s 
County  Franchise  Bill,  and  resigned  office.  Their  retirement  was, 
however,  attributed,  at  least  iu  part,  to  the  unpopularity  of  their 
financial  jtoiicy.  Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Conservative  party 
to  form  an  administration,  the  late  ministers  resumed  their  places. 
On  April  4,  Sir  Charles  Wood  again  brought  forward  his  budget 
in  nearly  the  same  shape  as  before.  But,  on  May  2,  Mr.  Hume 
succeeded  in  carrying  an  amendment,  to  limit  the  duration  of  tho 
income  tax  to  one  year,  in.stead  of  three  years  as  proixjscd  in  the 
budget.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  appointment  of  a select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  assessing  and  collecting  this 
impost.  Twice  during  this  session  the  ministry  sustained  defeats 
uiwm  a motion  of  Ijord  Naas  respecting  the  mode  of  levjdng  the  duty 
on  home-made  spirits  when  taken  out  of  bond.  But  at  a subsequent 
stage  they  retrieved  their  position,  and  succeeded  in  negativing  tho 
bill  introduced  by  loixl  Naas  to  carry  out  his  project.  * Notwith- 
sfiiuding  these  defeats,  the  government  remained  in  office  until 
their  final  overthrow  in  February  1852,  when  they  were  replaced 
by  a Con.servative  ministry.  J 

18.62.  On  December  3,  1852,  the  budget  was  introduced  by  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  met  with  formidable 
opiwsition  at  the  outset,  and  although  an  attempt,  on  tho  juirt  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Duucombe,  to  dispose  of  it  as  a whole,  on  the  question 
tliat  tlie  Speaker  do  now  leave  tho  Chair,  w'as  unsuccessful ; yet,  as 
soon  as  the  House  went  into  committee,  and  the  first  resolution  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  double  the  existing  house  tax  was  sub- 


‘ The  total  loss  of  revenue  by 
tho  remissions  of  this  liill  amounted 
to  about  Imlf-a-million  j>er  annum, 
Is  iug  200,(XX)/.  more  than  had  been 
•■onteinplnted  by  Government  when 
they  iutroduced  the  measure.  Annual 


Register,  18,50,  pp.  110-123. 

’’  Northcote,  r'mancial  I’olicv,  PP- 
124,  1(10. 

' -Annual  Reg.  1801,  p.  102.  Hons. 
Deb.  vol.  exvi.  p.  0.31. 

•*  Northcote,  pp.  142-105. 
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niittod,  all  tlio  opposini'  parties  combined  against  it.  Rival  sections 
found  themselves  able  to  join  in  defeating  the  ministerial  scheme  in 
the  aggregate,  though  diHering  amongst  themselves  ns  to  the  merits 
of  its  several  parts.  After  a protracted  debate,  the  government 
were  defeated  on  December  16,  by  a majority  of  19,  whereupon  they 
retired  fitmi  office,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  administration  of 
Lord  Aberdeen.'" 

On  April  18, 18.53,  Mr.  Glad.stone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
introduced  his  first  budget.  Though  full  of  startling  conceptions 
and  new  financial  ideas,  it  was  received  on  the  whole  with  consider- 
able favour.  In  one  or  tw'o  particulars,  however,  Mr.  GladsUjne  was 
compelled  to  modify  his  scheme.  A proposition  for  the  re%ision  of 
licenses  upon  certain  trades,  though  not  rejected  by  the  House,  met 
with  BO  much  opposition  out  of  doors  that  it  was  ultimately  aban- 
doned. Mr.  Gla«istone  w.as  also  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavour  to 
effect  a re-adjustment  of  the  iKlvertisement  duty.  Before  the  budget 
was  brought  in,  a resolution  had  been  carried,  in  opposition  to  the 
government,  in  favour  of  the  total  repeal  of  this  duty.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  defeat,  the  government  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
con,sent  to  the  abandonment  of  this  duty.  The  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  attorneys’  certificate  duty  was  again  introduced,  notwithstiin ding 
the  resistance  of  government,  but  it  was  defeated  at  a subsequent 
stage.  In  other  respects  the  financial  measures  of  the  goveminent 
were  passed  through  the  lIou.se  of  Commons  without  much  difficulty.' 

The  budget  for  18.51i  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  March 
6,  but  the  growing  demands  of  the  war  with  Russia  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  bring  forward  a second  financial  scheme  on 
May  8.  These  measures  gave  rise  to  much  debate,  but  were  not 
subjected  to  any  alteration. 

Nothing  occurred  in  respect  to  any  of  the  budgets  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years  to  call  for  remark  until  that  of  February  10,  1860, 
which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  included  a proposal  for 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  thereby  remitting  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  one  million  pounds.™  The  bill  to  give  effect  to 
this  measure  was  strenuonsly  op[)osed  in  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Ixjrds." 
'J'his  circumstance  had  no  other  remarkable  result  except  that  it  led 
to  the  adoption,  in  1861,  of  different  arrangements  in  reference  to  the 
fiscal  leptislation  required  for  the  service  of  the  year.  Instead  of 
introducujg  several  distinct  bills  upon  the  resolutions  rejx>rted  from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  for  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the 
several  propositions  were  all  included  in  one  bill.  Li  this  way  the 


‘ Northcotp,  pp.  174-181.  " For  a nnirstive  of  the  procei'd- 

' Ihitl.  pp.  18;j-217.  ing.s  in  both  Houses  in  regard  to  this 

" Haas.  Ueb.  vol.  clxii.  p.  008.  case,  see  atUc,  p.  450. 
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rreccdenls  government  were  enabled  to  renew  their  measure  for  the  repeal  of 
the  paf)cr  duties,  and  to  carry  it  successfully  through  both  Houses. 
Much  dissatisfaction,  however,  was  expressed  at  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  this  bill,  and  at  the  curtailment  of  the  opportunities 
for  discussing  the  various  points  involved  therein,  on  account  of 
their  being  all  embraced  in  one  measure.  Accordingly,  in  com- 
mittee on  the  bill,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  divided  into  three, 
namely,  the  Inland  Revenue,  Stamp  Duties,  and  Spirits  Sale  Bills, 
all  of  w'hich  received  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  of  Lords. 

1862.  In  1802  the  budget  propositions  were  again  included  in  one  bill, 
which  was  probably  the  largest  ‘ Money  Bill  ’ that  had  ever  been 
introduced  into  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  it  dealt  with  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  million  pounds  of  public  taxation.  On 
this  occasion  no  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  form  of  procedure, 
though  it  was  severely  commented  upon  in  both  Houses."  The  only 
alteration  that  was  made  in  this  budget  was  by  the  introduction  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  5Iuy  12,  of  an  amendment  in  respect  to 
beer  and  spirit  licenses,  to  which  the  government  gave  their  consent. 

1863.  The  hndget  of  18(53  contained  two  proposals  which  encountered 
serious  opposition  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament.  Of 
these  one  was  a provision  to  subject  charities  to  the  operation  of  the 
income  tax,  from  which  they  had  been  previously  exempt.  Mr. 
Gladstone  defended  this  item  of  his  budget  with  great  skill,  in  an 
elaborate  argument.  Nevertheless,  ho  declared  at  once  that  the 
government  had  no  wish  or  intention  to  press  its  acceptance  upon 
the  House  ‘ by  the  means  which  a government  may  exert.’  ‘ The 
House  must  be  responsible  for  its  rejection.’  After  a full  debate,  in 
which  no  ‘independent  member  declared  himself’  favonnible  to  the 
scheme,  Mr.  Gladstone  \vithdrow  this  provision  without  taking  tho 
sense  of  the  committee  upon  it.r  The  other  obnoxious  rceommenda 
tion  in  this  budget  was  a proposal  to  impose  a license  duty  upon 
clubs.  In  deference  to  the  requests  that  were  made  to  him  ‘ from 
all  quarters,’  Mr.  Gladstone  consented  to  withdraw  this  item.i 

The  financial  proposals  of  the  government  contained  in  the  budget 
of  18(54  were  adopted  substantially  as  they  were  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons. ' 

1865.  The  budget  of  1865  contained  propositions  affecting  the  stamp 
duties,  income  tax,  and  the  duties  on  tea  and  on  fire  insurances. 
These  were  severally  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Bnt  a 
question  arose  in  regard  to  the  time  when  the  proposed  reduction 


° Sec  Hans.  Deb.  May  12  and  30, 
1 8()2 ; and  ante,  p.  464. 

f Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxx.  pp.  1102, 
1125.  He  also  withdrew  a resolu- 
tion to  impose  a Legacy  Duty  on 


Charitable  Bequests  in  Ireland.  Ibid. 
p.  1773. 

1 Ibid.  pp.  846,  1.165,  l.ia5. 

' Ibid.  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  I868. 
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of  the  duty  on  tea  should  take  place.  The  government  proposed 
that  the  new  duty  sliould  go  into  operation  on  Jlay  6 ; but  a strong 
case  was  made  out  for  delaying  the  time  until  Juno  1 ; and  although 
opposed  on  general  principle  to  the  amendment,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  finally  consented  to  the  adoption  of  a proviso,  to  bo 
added  to  the  resolution,  ‘ That,  on  special  grounds,  the  said  reduc- 
tion shall  not  take  effect  until  Juno  1,  1865.’* 

The  budget  of  1806  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  on  May  3.  In  the  month  of  July  a change 
of  ministry  took  j)lacc.  On  July  23,  the  new  finance  minister,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  informed  the  House,  that  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  meet  certain  supplementary  estimates  which  the  incoming 
administration  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  submit  to  Parliament,  they 
hiid  resolved  upon  relinquishing  the  bill,  which  had  passed  its 
second  reading,  for  the  conversion  of  certain  terminable  annuities 
towards  the  liquidation  of  a portion  of  the  national  debt.  This 
was  the  only  alteration  eflected  in  tlie  financial  proposals  of  the 
ex-ministry. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  Money 
Bills,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  Tax  Bills,  Bills  of 
Supply,  and  Bills  of  Appropriation.  All  these  bilb  have 
a peculiar  form  of  preamble,  which  intimates  that  the 
revenue  or  grant  of  money  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  such  bills  are  invariably  presented 
for  the  royal  assent  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.* 

Tax  Bills,  for  raising  revenues  to  be  applied  towards 
tlie  services  of  the  current  year,  are  founded  upon  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

In  like  manner.  Bills  of  Supply,  or  rather  of  Ways  and 
Means,  authorising  an  advance  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  or  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills,  towards  making 
good  supplies  which  have  been  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  service  of  the  year,  emanate  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  way  which  has 
been  already  described." 

When  the  Committees  of  Supply  and  Ways  and  Means 
have  finished  their  sittings,  a bill  is  ordered,  which  enu- 


• Ilau!!.  Deb.  vol.  clxxnii.  pp.  1471-l.TOO.  See  on/e,  p.  616. 
' Cux,  Inst.  1U8.  " See  ante,  p.  610. 
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merates  even'  grant  tliat  has  been  made  during  the  ses- 
sion, approjiriatcs  the  several  sums,  as  voted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  ■which  shall  be  issued  and  ap[)lied  to 
each  separate  service,  and  du'ects  that  the  said  supplies 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  than  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  the  said  act.  This  is  kno-\vn  as  the  Consolidated 
Fund  Bill,  or,  more  generally,  as  the  Appropriation  Bill. 
By  this  act,  which  completes  the  financial  proceedings  of 
the  session,  the  supply  votes,  originally  passed  by  the 
Commons  only,  receive  full  legislative  sanction.  The  ap- 
propriation is  always  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  it  is  irregular  to  introduce  any  clause  of  appropria- 
tion into  a bill  passing  through  rarliament  at  an  earher 
period.’ 

By  constitutional  practice,  the  Speaker  of  the  TIouso  of 
Commons,  as  the  guardian  of  its  privileges,  is  required  k) 
take  oversight  of  the  financial  proceedings  of  the  House 
during  the  session,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  ascertain  that  every 
bill  for  giving  ways  and  means  to  the  Treasury  is  kept 
within  the  amount  of  the  votes  in  supply  already  granted. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  he  checks  the  final  balanrc  be- 
tween the  full  amount  of  the  votes  in  supply  and  the 
ways  and  means  previously  authorised,  and  limits  the  final 
grant  of  ways  and  means  in  the  Appropriation  Act  to  that 
amount.” 

The  constitutional  rule,  now  so  well  understood  and 
acknowledged,  ‘ That  the  sums  granted  and  appropriated 
by  the  Commons  for  any  special  service  should  be  apiilied 
by  the  executive  power  only  to  defray  the  expense  of  that 
service,’*  although  not  wholly  unrecognised  in  earlier 
tinics,'  was  first  distinctly  enunciated  and  jiartially  enforced 
soon  after  the  Bestoration.  But  it  was  not  until  the 


* The  Siwakor,  in  Mirror  of  I’arl. 
1841,  p.  oat  ; ami  aeo  liana.  Deb. 
Tol.  cl.vx.  pp.  1S07,  1914.  But  this 
•(vna  not  formerly  the  case:  see  I’arl. 
Deb.  vol.  ix.  p.  (V12. 

’ liejurt  on  I’ub.  Moneys,  Com- 


mons Papers,  18.57,  seas.  2,  toI.  ix. 
Mem,  on  I'iiiancial  Control,  pp.  5, 
27,  7(1. 

‘ 3 Ilakell,  210. 

' See  Hargrave's  Judicial  Argu- 
ments, vol.  i.  pp.  397-402. 
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Ecvoliition  of  1G88  tliat  tliis  great  principle  was  finally 
established  and  incorporated  into  the  system  of  parlia- 
mentary government.'  At  this  epoch  Solicitor-General 
(afterwards  Lord)  Somers  and  Mr.  Sacheverel,  by  special 
direction  of  the  House  of  Commons,  framed  some  appro- 
priation clauses  with  great  care,  which  were  included  in 
the  statute  1 Wm.  & Mary,  s.  2,  c.  1,  and  are  given  in  full 
in  Hatsell,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  No.  15.  These  clauses  were 
not  formally  repeated  in  subsequent  Bills  of  Supply,  but 
they  are  referred  to  as  to  be  ‘ put  in  force  and  practised  ’ 
in  various  succeeding  statutes.  Thenceforth  it  became 
the  established  and  uniform  practice,  ‘ that  the  sums  granted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  current  service  of  the 
year  should,  by  a special  appropriation,  either  in  the  act 
for  levying  the  aid  or  in  some  other  act  of  the  same 
session,  be  applied  only  to  the  services  which  they  had 
voted.’  This  doctrine  has  been  enforced,  from  time  to 
time,  by  penalties  imposed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  upon 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  and  others  who  should  divert  or 
misapply  the  moneys  granted  to  any  other  purpose ; and 
a violation  of  the  same  is  a misdemeanour,  that  has  been 
declared  to  be  a sufficient  ground  for  a parliamentary 
impeachment.* 

The  modern  form  of  the  appropriation  clause,  after  Form  of 
enumerating  the  grants  of  the  session,  and  applying  them  priiiiion”" 
to  their  respective  services,  is  as  follows  : ‘ That  the  said 
aids  and  supplies  shall  not  be  issued  or  applied  to  any 
use,  intent,  or  purpose,  other  than  those  before  mentioned, 
or  for  the  other  payments,  &c.,  directed  to  be  satisfied 
by  any  Acts  of  Parliament,  &c.,  of  this  session.’*’  This 
clause  is  invariably  inserted  in  the  annual  Appropriation 
Act.  On  two  occasions,  in  1857  and  in  1859,  where  two 
sessions  were  held  in  one  year,  it  was  omitted  in  the  acts 
of  the  second  session  on  technical  grounds,  arising  from 

• 3 HaU.  202.  Pawrs,  1837,  se.as.  2,  vol.  ix.  p.  307  ; 

‘ Ibitl.  200.  Cases  cited  in  and  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxiv.  p.  1740. 

Lord  Montengle’s  Report,  Commons  ^ May,  Prac.  ed.  180-3,  p.  676. 
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the  fact  of  two  Parliaments  being  convened  in  each  of  those 
years.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  ha.s  been  authoritatively 
stated,  tliat  tliough,  as  a declaration  of  constitutional 
principle,  the  said  clause  might  reasonably  be  inserted 
in  any  Appropriation  Bill,  yet  that  ‘ it  was  in  point  of 
law  mere  suiplusage,  because  the  government  had  no  au- 
thority to  appropriate  those  moneys  to  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  for  which  Parliament  had  appropriated 
them.’' 

The  Appropriation  Act  also  contains  a provision,  that 
the  expenditure  for  navy  and  army  services  shall  be  con- 
fined to  those  services  respectively,  but  that  ‘ if  a neces- 
sity shall  arise  for  incurring  expenditure  not  provided  for 
in  the  sums  appropriated  ’ for  the  said  services,  ‘ and 
which  it  may  be  detrimental  to  the  public  sciwice  to  post- 
pone until  provision  can  be  made  for  it  by  Parliament  in 
the  usual  course,’  application  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasury, 
who  are  empowered  to  authorise  such  additional  expen- 
diture to  be  temporarily  defrayed  out  of  any  suqduses 
■which  may  have  accrued  by  the  saving  of  expenditure 
upon  any  votes  within  the  same  departments  ; provided 
that  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  duly  informed  thereof, 
in  order  to  make  provision  for  such  deficient  expenditure 
as  may  be  determined ; and  provided  also,  that  the  aggre- 
gate grants  for  the  navy  and  army  services  shall  not  be 
exceeded.'* 

The  manner  in  which  the  observance. of  the  Appropria- 
tion Act  is  secured,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
any  deviation  from  the  strict  rule  of  parliamentary  appro- 
priation is  permissible,  will  engage  our  attention  in  the 
next  section. 

It  only  remains,  in  this  branch  of  our  enquiry,  to  add 
a few  remarks  upon  the  progi'ess  of  the  Appropriation 
Bill  through  Parliament. 

The  coustitutioual  restrictions  upon  the  grant  of  money 


' Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Hans.  Ueb.  vol. 
cl.xiv.  p.  1746. 


0 25  & 20  Vic.  c.  71,  sec.  26.  Sea 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxliii.  p.  603. 
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citlierwi-^e  than  tlirough  the  Committee  of  Supply,  neces- 
sarily coniine  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
respect  to  money  votes  to  tlie  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  to  tlie  decision  upon  tlieir  resolutions,  when 
reported  to  tlie  House.  A motion  to  address  the  crown, 
that  a vote  whicli  liad  been  reported  from  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House,  should  not  be  ex- 
pended, was  declared  by  the  Speaker  to  be  irregular  and 
out  of  order.'  Technically,  such  vote  could,  of  course, 
1)6  struck  out  of  the  Appropriation  Bill.'  But  in  practice 
this  Bill  has  been  defined  by  Lord  Palmei'ston  to  be 
‘ simply  a form  that  is  required  by  the  Constitution,  and 
not  a Bill  to  give  rise  to  any  discussion.’  And  while  he 
did  not  ‘ dispute  the  power  or  right  of  the  House  to  make 
any  alteration  it  pleased  in  a Bill  as  it  passed  through  its 
several  stages,  it  had  never  been  a custom,  by  alterations 
in  the  Appropriation  Bill,  to  rescind  the  previous  acts  and 
votes  of  this  House.’*  Amendments  which  did  not  affect 
the  determinations  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  have, 
though  verj^  rarely,  been  made  in  the  Appropriation  Bill 
during  its  progress  through  the  House.'* 

It  has  also  been  ruled  that  debates  and  amendments 
upon  the  several  stages  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  are  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  those  applicable  to  other 
Bilks,  and  must  therefore  be  relevant  to  the  Bill,  or  .some 
part  of  it,  and  should  not  be  allowed  the  same  latitude 
as  that  practised  on  going  into  Committees  of  Supply  and  of 
\Va}'s  and  Means.'  'This  rule,  however,  does  not  preclude 
a member  from  bringing  a question  of  foreign  or  domestic 
policy  before  the  House,  upon  the  motion  for  going  into 
committee  on  this  Bill,  or  upon  the  second  or  third  read- 
ing, if  it  be  a question  that  ‘ arises  out  ’ of  any  of  the  votes 
thereby  appropriated.' 

• Hana.  Deb.  vol.  clxiv.  p.  LSOO.  22,  18.58. 

' llnil.  p.  ]fi02.  ‘ Itiina.  Deb.  vol.  cxliii.  pp.  5(t0, 

• Ihirl.  pp.  17o0,  1761 ; and  seo  041  ; Jhid.  vol.  clxx.x.  p.  MO. 

vol.  elxxvi.  p.  1800.  > Ihid.  vol.  cxliii.  p.  04JJ ; vot 

“ Seo  Commons  JouinuLs,  July  clxxvi.  p.  1860. 

vor..  I.  M M 
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In  18C3  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) introduced  the  practice  of  submitting  to  the  IIousc, 
upon  the  third  reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill,  a recti- 
fied statement  of  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  ensuing  year.  He  pointed  out  the  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  the  original  estimates  since  they 
had  been  introduced,  in  conseciuence  of  certain  items  of 
revenue  which  had  been  asked  for  by  government  not 
having  been  granted  by  the  House ; and  noticed  the  effect 
of  certain  items  of  expenditure  which  had  been  autho- 
rised pumuant  to  supplementid  estimates  upon  the  gcnend 
balance,  as  stated  on  the  opening  of  the  budget."'  In  18C4 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  a similar  statement,  upon  the  motion 
for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Appropriation  Bill but 
not  in  18G5.  On  July  23,  186G,  Mr.  Disraeli  infonned 
the  House  of  the  altered  position  of  the  public  finances 
since  the  budget  of  his  predecessor  in  office  had  been 
submitted. 

On  account  of  the  formal  character  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  it  had  been  customary  to  abstain  from  printiug 
it  for  the  use  of  members.  But  as  complaints  were 
made  of  alterations  in  the  wording  of  tlie  Bill  having  been 
occasionally  made  which  were  unknown  to  mcmliers 
generally,  it  was  resolved,  on  March  24,  18G3,  that 
henceforth  a sufficient  number  of  copies  of  all  Ajipropria- 
tion  Bills  should  be  printed,  and  delivered  to  memlx'rs 
af)plying  for  the  same,  in  time  for  consideration  before 
the  committal  of  such  Bills.“  In  18G5,  the  Appropriation 
Bill  was  presented  to  the  House  in  a much  improved 
shape." 

When  the  Appropriation  Bill  luis  j)assed  both  Houses, 
and  is  ready  for  tlie  royal  assent,  it  is  returned  into  the 
charge  of  the  Commons  until  the  time  appointed  for  the 
prorogation  of  rarliament,  wheTi  it  is  carriwl  by  the 
Speaker  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  I’eer.s,  and  there 

“ Hans.  iKib.  vol.  clxxii.  n.  12(iS.  "■  vol.  eixix.  pp.  7.10,  1SG3. 

' Mill.  vol.  cUx.vi.  p.  18o7.  • IbiJ.  vol.  clxxx.  p.  7 17. 
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received  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  for  the  royal 
assent.  When  the  .sovereign  is  present  in  person,  the 
Speaker  prefaces  the  delivery  of  the  Money  Bills  with  a 
short  speech.  ‘ The  main  criterion  by  which  the  topics  s^wh 
of  these  speeches  have  been  selected  appears  to  have 
been  the  political  importance  of  the  measures  which  have 
employed  the  attention  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  during 
the  preceding  ses.sion,  unlimited  by  any  consideration  of 
their  progress  or  their  failure.’  Even  ‘ the  pecuUar  privi- 
lege and  concern  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  ’ has  been 
noticed  in  such  addresses."  On  one  occasion,. some  observa- 
tions of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  in  his  speech  on  presenting  the 
Sup[)ly  Bill,  became  the  subject  of  remark  and  complaint 
in  the  IIou.se  of  Commons,  on  account  of  their  uncourtly 
style ; but  his  friend  Mr.  Fo.v,  having  come  to  the  rescue. 

Sir  Fletcher  was  formally  thanked  by  the  House  for  his 
speech.’’  At  the  close  of  the  Speaker’s  address,  the 
Money  Bills  are  tendered  for  the  royal  assent,  which  they 
recc-ive  before  any  of  the  other  Bills  awaiting  the  royal 
sanction,  and  in  a peculiar  form  of  word-s  which  acknow- 
ledge the  supply  to  be  the  free  gift  of  the  Commons. ^ 

Any  deviation  from  the  constitutional  rule  of  parlia- 
mentary appropriation  of  supplies  granted  for  the  public 
service  is  to  be  regarded  with  great  jealousy.'  Never- 
theless it  will  sometimes  occur,  as  when  a mini.sterial 
crisis  has  necessitated  a speedy  dissolution  of  Parliament, 

" Sn**»ker  .\bbotI,  in  defence  of  a May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  18(5.3,  p .57(5. 
mK'iK'fi  of  Ills  own,  delivered  in  181.3;  ' See  the  proreeiiings  had,  in  both 

Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  470,  481.  Hoiieca,  when  at  a period  of  public 
May,  referring;  to  thia  defence,  eharac-  emerffency,  in  1734,  the  Comniona 
teriaea  Speaker  -Abbotl’a  »|)eoch  aa  wore  induced  to  empower  the  crown 
‘ an  act  of  indieeretion,  if  not  dis-  to  apply  out  of  the  aida  of  the  year 
order,  which  plac'-d  him  in  the  such  aiiniH  m the  exigency  of  public 
nwkward  position  of  ilefending  him-  affairs  might  require.  The  Act  7 
aelf,  in  the  chair,  from  a proposed  Geo.  II.  c.  12,  sec.  12,  containing 
voteofcen.sure.  From  this  embarrass-  this  provision,  was  protested  against 
iiienthewasdelivered  bythe  kindness  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  cen- 
of  his  friends,  and  the  good  feeling  of  sured  by  Hatsoll  as  a measure  en- 
tile lIou.se,  rather  than  by  the  com-  tirely  subversive  of  the  rules  of 
plcteness  of  his  own  defence.’  Const.  Parliament  in  the  grant  of  supplies. 

Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  .37(5,  n.  3 Hats.  pp.  190,  213. 

» .May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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or  when  inilitarj'  operations  on  a large  scale  are  about  to 
be  uiulertaken  for  the  defence  of  the  empire,  or  the  pro- 
secution of  a foreign  war — that  it  is  deemed  expedient  to 
entrust  tlie  government  with  means  for  carrying  on  the 
public  service,  for  a limited  period,  by  votes  of  crelit  for 
large  sums,  instead  of  by  specific  appropriations  for  the 
several  branches  of  public  expenditure,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  supplies.  But  this  proceeding  is  onlyjusli- 
liable  upon  occasions  of  great  and  unforeseen  emergency, 
which  do  not  admit  of  delay ; or  which  may  render  it 
inexpedient  for  the  House  to  commit  itself  to  tlie  details 
of  expenditure  included  in  the  estimates  prepared  by  an 
existing  ministry  whose  tenure  of  otiice  has  been  con- 
demned. It  is  incumbent  upon  the  House,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  limit  the  supply  of  credit  to  the  bare 
necessity  of  the  state,  for  the  period  which  must  elapse 
before  the  reassembling  of  rarliament ; and  to  require 
tlie  sums  so  granted  to  be  properly  accounted  for  at  the 
earliest  po.ssible  period.’ 

But  whether  the  supplies  are  voted  in  large  sums  or  in 
detail,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  they  should  be  includixl 
in  an  Act  of  Appropriation,  whereby  the  sanction  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature  is  given  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  voted  by  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

Ill  l“8‘t  a case  occurred  which  it  was  feared  would  have  led  to 
scriou.s  consequences.  The  prime  niini-ster,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  in  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  well  known  that  ho 
was  only  waiting  for  the  supplies  in  order  to  dissolve  Parliament. 
The  cstiniates  had  pa.s.scd  through  the  Committee  of  Supply,  when, 
on  .Tanuary  12,  the  House  of  Commons  re.''(dved  that  any  public 
olHccr  who,  in  reliance  upon  tho  votes  in  supply,  should  cause  to  lie 
paid  any  sums  of  money  for  the  jmhlic  service,  after  the  pronigation 
of  Parliament,  and  without  the  exprc.ss  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Appropriation,  would  Iw  guilty  of  a ‘ high  crime  and  misdemeanor, 
a daring  breach  of  a public  trust,  derogatory  to  tho  fundamental 
privileges  of  Parliament,  and  subversive  of  the  constitution.' 
Nevertheless,  the  proropition  and  dissolution  of  Parliament  tixik 
place  before  the  pa.ssing  of  the  Appropriation  Act.  The  new  House 


• j). 
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of  Commons  was  favourublo  to  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  and  it 
appearing,  by  returns  furnislied  to  tlie  House,  tliat  ministers  liad 
abstained  fi-om  using  any  moneys  not  actually  granted  by  law,  but 
Hucb  as  the  exigencies  of  the  statu  imperatively  required,  no  furtlier 
proceedings  were  Lad  upon  the  matter.*  The  supj)lies  in  question 
were  however  re-voted  in  the  next  session,  and  included  in  the 
Aj)propriation  Act  24  Geo.  III.  sess.  2,  c.  44. 

There  have  been  only  one  or  two  other  instances  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  before  an  Act  of  Aiipropiiation 
had  been  j)assed.  One  took  place  in  1807,  when  a new  Parliament  Or  in  1807. 
which  had  been  in  existence  only  about  four  months  was  di.ssolvcd, 
in  the  midst.of  the  session,  for  the  puiqmse  of  strengthening  the 
government  by  an  ajjpeal  to  the  country  on  the  question  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  clauns.  On  this  occasion  the  ordinary  supjdies  hud 
been  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  ‘ the  Irish  Money  Hills 
had  not  been  passed,’  and  ‘ none  of  the  sums  which  had  been  voted 
for  the  public  service  were  appropriated,  for  no  Ajipropriation  Act 
had  been  passed.’  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  severely  commented  upon  by  constitutional  autho- 
rities in  the  new  Parliament.“  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  defending  the  course  pursued  by  ministers,  declared  that  during 
this  interval  there  had  l>een  tio  irregular  issue  of  public  money,  for 
that  ‘the  public  expenditure  had  been  maintained  out  of  the  sums 
njipropriated  by  Parliament ; ’ clauses  of  a[)propriation  having  been 
insertisi  in  certain  Bills  passed  in  the  previous  session,  although 
there  had  Iwen  no  general  Appropriation  Act.  ‘ In  the  Lssues  that 
liad  taken  phicc,  therefore,  the  government  had  acted  according  to 
law,  and  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.’  ’ On  tjie  death  of 
George  III.  in  1820,  the  Commons,  in  anticipation  of  a dissolution  Orin  1820. 
of  Parliament,  voted  certain  temporary  supplies,  which  were  not 
appropriated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  session.  Objections  were 
raised  to  these  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  being  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  right  of  their  Lordships  to  a.s.sent  to  the  grant  of  ,suj)plies  ; 
but  it  was  ultimately  resolved  ‘ that  this  House,  from  the  state  of 
jrablic  business,  acquiesce  in  these  resolutions,  although  no  Act  may 
be  pa.ssed  to  give  them  effect.’  * Again,  in  1831,  owing  to  the  ex-  Orin  1831. 
citement  occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  the  lleforiii  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Parliament  was  hurriedly  dissolved  in  Ajrril,  before  the 
pas.sing  of  an  Appropriation  Act.  The  new'  Parliament  met  on 
June  14,  w'hen  all  the  grants  of  the  former  session  were  re- voted  in 
Committee  of  Supply.  * 


* .3  llatsell,  20(V-209.  See  the 
comments  and  explanution-s  of  Mr. 
IVrceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1807,  on  this  case.  Purl, 
lleb.  voL  ix.  p.  031. 


“ Pari.  Deb.  vol.  ix.  p.  018. 

’ Ihid.  p.  031. 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  xli.  pp.  1031- 

lOlo. 

• May’s  Prao.  ed.  180.3,  p.  334,  ». 
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B.  As  to  Purliamentai'y  Control  over  the  Issue  and  Expen- 
diture of  Public  Money. 

Ilaviiig  explained  the  constitutional  procedure  in  re- 
spect to  the  grant  of  public  money  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  regulations  wliicli 
have  been  established  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  illegal  issue  or  expenditure  thereof. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  ‘ there  has  alwaj's  been  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  jealous  susceptibility  dis- 
played by  the  House  of  Commons  in  asserting  their 
exclusive  right  to  grant  the  suj)plies,  and  the  iiidiflereuce 
with  wliich  (until  very  lately)  they  have  abandoned  the 
final  appropriation  of  the  supplies,  when  granted,  to  the 
unchecked  discretion  of  the  executive  government.’ ' 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  constitutional  control 
of  Parliament  over  the  public  expenditure  is  exercbed 
with  great  vigilance  and  ell’ect.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this 
important  function,  the  House  of  Commons  is  a.ssisted  hy 
three  distinct  tribunals,  each  of  which  has  appropriate 
duties  to  discharge.  These  are  : 1.  The  department  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Audit ; 2.  I'he  Treasury  ; and  3.  The 
Standing  Committee  on  Public  Accounts.  The  sphere  of 
action  which  belongs  to  these  several  departments  has 
recently  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
executive  government,  and  is  still,  to  some  extent,  in 
process  of  adjustment.  But  the  relative  position  of  esudi 
towiirds  the  others  will  be  a])parent,  as  we  proceed  to 
consider  their  respective  functions. 

The  subject  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  fom’  heads. 
1.  The  control  which  is  exercised  over  the  public  revenue, 
its  receipt,  custody,  and  issue,  by  the  department  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Audit ; an  office  which  has  Iwen 
newly  consolidated  and  regulated  by  the  Act  29  & 30 
Viet.  c.  39,  pas-sed  in.  1866.  2.  The  control  which  is 


’ Rop.  Com.  Pub.  Acets.  1866,  Appx.  p.  116. 
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exerriscd  over  evciy  braneli  of  tlie  pulilie  expenditure 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasiuy. 
3.  The  operation  of  the  system  of  Audit,  whicli  is  now 
apjdieable  to  all  accounts  of  past  expenditure,  in  every 
department  of  state.  4.  The  supervision  over  the  issue 
and  ex]ienditure  of  public  money  which  is  exercised  by 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Pubhc  Accounts. 


1.  The  Cmitrol  over  the  Fullic  Revenue  hy  the  Deparlmeiii  of  Ex- 
chequer and  Audit. 


The  check  upon  unauthorised  expenditure  is  primarily  control 
effected  by  vesting  the  power  of  issue  in  the  Exchequer, 
an  office  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  Treasury,  and  public 
is  presided  over  bya  Comptroller-General, who  is  appointed  [ho“>ixcho 


during  good  behaviour,  and  is  in  fact  a parliamentaiy  s'lwdu- 
officer,  responsible  to  both  Houses,  and  hable  to  impeach- 


ment,  as  well  as  to  dismis.sal,  upon  their  joint  address.* 


The  office  of  the  Ecceipt  of  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer 
has,  from  time  immemonal,  been  regarded  as  a check 


upon  the  Treasurj",  aud  a protection  both  to  the  sovereign 
and  to  the  subject,  in  the  custody  and  payment  of  the 
public  money.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  country,  with 
the  excejition  of  certain  deductions  from  the  gross 
receipts  which  arc  authori.scd  by  law,  is  required  to  be 


paid  directly  into  the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  Ireland,  to 
the  ‘Account  of  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer;’*  and  from 
this  office  authority  is  given  to  issue  money,  in  conformity 
with  the  appropriations  of  Parliament.  The  Comptroller- 
General  himself  has  no  power  of  making  Issues  from  the 
Bank ; his  duty  is  confined  to  the  granting  of  credits,  or 


• Act  4 & 5 Will.  IV.  c.  16,  sec.  And  see  a debate  in  tlio  House  of 
2.  This  statute,  under  which  the  Conimons,ontheoffice  of  Comptroller 
ancient  ofTioe  of  the  Exche<nier  was  of  tho  Exchequer,  on  February  27, 
remodelled  and  refonned,  wns  passed  1840. 

at  the  recommendation  of  a Com-  • Treasury  Minute,  December  23, 
mitasion  of  Inqiiirv  into  the  I’ublic  1868.  Commons  Papers,  1800,  vol. 
Accounts,  in  18,31.  Kep.  Com.  on  xxxix.  pt.  1,  p.  174. 

Pub.  Moneys,  1867,  Appx.  p.  76. 
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niakitif'  transfers  to  the  accounts  of  persons  namal  in  the 
Treasur)'  -warrants.  lieturns  are  made  daily  to  the  Trea- 
sury, showing  all  the  sums  paid  to  the  Exehetpier 
account  at  the  banks  aforesaid.  These  banks  also  send 
to  the  Treasury  daily  accounts  of  their  receipts  and 
issues,  in  pursuance  of  Exchequer  credits  and  transfers. 
With  this  complete  information,  the  Treasurj’  can  exer- 
cise a daily  check  over  all  Exchequer  transactions  ; winch 
lias  heretofore  rendered  it  unnecessai'y  to  subject  the 
Exchequer  accounts  to  the  special  examiuatiou  of  the 
Board  of  Audit." 

The  functions  of  the  Exchequer,  as  defined  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  in  1831,  consist  in — 

(1)  the  receipt  and  safe  custody  of  the  public  treasure; 

(2)  a control  over  the  crown  and  its  ministers  in  relation 
thereto  ; (3)  the  duty  of  record.' 

Formerly,  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  a very  complex  allair,  owing  to  the  excessive 
number  of  officei's,  and  the  cumbrous  forms  which  had  to 
be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  put  its  authority  in  operation. 
But  in  1834,  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
commissioners  aforesaid,  a statute  was  passed  Avhich 
abolished  several  of  the  subordinate  olficei-s,  simplified 
the  machinery  of  business,  and  transferred  to  the  Comp- 
troller-General all  the  prescriptive  powers  and  duties  pre- 
viously exercised  by  other  functionaries  in  this  department. 

The  essential  powers  which  are  now  posse.s.sed  by  the 
Exchequer  have  been  thus  described — ‘It  is  the  great 
conservator  of  the  revenues  of  the  nation.  It  does  not 
exercise  any  authonty  over  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  receipt,  nor  over  the  departments  of  payment 
further  than  to  guard  against  the  illegal  application  of 

’’  Com.  Papers,  180!),  vol.  xxxii.  by  the  Commissioners  of  .Viidit. 
pt.  1,  p.  Isit.  .Second  Rep.  Com.  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Aecte.  ( Kxchequer, 
Pub.  .\cots.  p.  25.  Rut  under  &e.  Rill),  18(Mt.  Kvid.  211,  Ac. 
the  Kxcbet|uer  and  .\udit  Act  of  * Rep,  Com.  of  Pub.  .\ccounts,  on 
ISCiO,  the  Bi'counts  of  money  paid  the  I'Achequcr,  Commons  Papers, 
into  the  Exchequer  must  be  examined  18.‘!1,  vol.  x.  p.  Ifl. 
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any  portion  of  the  public  income.  The  constitutional 
functions  of  its  officers,  Avho  hold  their  situations  for  life, 
are  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  and  proper  approiiria- 
tion  of  the  public  money.  For  this  purjiose  it  is  charged 
with  the  receipt  of  the  revenues,  which  are  vested  in  its 
name,  and  deposited  in  its  care,  until  issued  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament  for  the  sendee  of  the  state ; and 
it  is  armed  with  a power  of  denying  its  sanction  to  any 
demands  upon  it,  from  whatever  minister  or  dejiartment 
they  may  be  made,  unless  those  demands  are  found  in 
accordance  with  the  determinations  of  the  legislature.’'* 

Moreover,  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  E.\chequer 
renders  it  absolutely  necessarj'  that  Parliament  should  be 
assembled  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  prorogued  before  the  jiassing  of  an  Act  of  Appro- 
priation ; because  it  is  the  duty  of  this  high  functionaiy 
to  refuse  to  permit  the  issue  of  any  public  money  except 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliameut. 

In  the  j^ear  1857,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  iho  ExcUc- 
llouse  of  Commons  on  Public  Moneys  a proposal  that  tlie  Xudit 
office  of  the  Keceipt  of  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer  should  offices, 
be  abolished,  and  its  functions  of  control  transferred  to 
the  Commi.s.sionei'S  of  Audit,  with  additional  powers ; 
in  order  that  one  department,  responsible  to  Parliament, 
and  reporting  directly  to  Parliament,  should  henceforth 
control  the  original  issue,  and,  both  by  concurrent  and 
final  audit,  superintend  the  ajqilication  of  the  jmblic 
moneys  to  the  services  for  which  they  were  voted  by 
Parliament.’  This  proposal,  however,  drew'  forth  a strong 
remonstrance  from  Lord  Monteagle,  the  then  Comptroller 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  pointed  out,  in  an  elaborate 


'*  Hep.  Com.  on  Pub.  Moneys, 
Commons  I’lipors,  1850,  vol.  xv. 
EviJ.  p.  2 ; Mem.  on  Financial  Con- 
trol, C^juunons  Papers,  18-57,  Seas.  2, 
vol.  i.x.  p.  75;  .\ct  4 & 6 Will.  IV., 
c.  1-5,  secs.  11-13.  Other  duties  of 


the  Exchequer,  which  are  not  ma- 
terial to  the  present  inquiry,  are 
described  in  Murray's  lland-liook  of 
Church  and  State,  p.  1.35. 

* Hep.  Com.  Pub.  Moneys,  1857, 
p.  34. 
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memoranclum,  tlie  beneficial  result?  of  Exchequer  control 
over  the  issues  of  public  money,  and  the  constitutional 
importance  of  his  ofiice  in  the  guardianship  of  the  public 
revenues.  This  induced  the  government  to  abandon 
their  scheme,  and  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  resolutions 
for  the  abolition  of  the  E.xchequer  office  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  committee.'  The  committee,  however, 
recommended  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Audit, 
with  higher  powers,  so  as  to  make  it  rank  with  the  prin- 
cipal departments  of  state,  and  to  interpose  an  efl'ective 
check  on  existing  abuses,  thereby  rendering  the  control 
of  Parliament  over  the  details  of  the  public  expenditure 
effectual  and  complete.®  This  recommendation  was  not 
regarded,  at  the  time,  with  much  favour,  either  by  the 
government  or  by  the  House  of  Commons. *" 

Partmiiy  B^t  ill  1865  Lord  Monteagle  announced  his  intention 
I8W *"  retiring  from  office.  Whereupon  the  administration 
submitted  to  Parliament  a Bill  to  unite  the  offices  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  and  Cliairman  of  the  Board 
of  Audit,  which  became  law.*  It  was  alleged,  in  behalf 
of  this  Bill,  that  while  ‘ Exchequer  control  had  become 
inefficient,  anomalous,  and  unreal,  to  a very  great  degree,’ 
and  not  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  maintenance 
of  a separate  establishment,*  it  was  not  intended  to  alter 
the  duties  then  performed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, but  merely  to  assign  the  same  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Audit  until  Parliament  should  be  enabled 
to  consider  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  decide 
whether  any  further  changes  were  desirable.  Meanwhile, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Audit  Board,  in  holding  both  offices, 
would  be  elevated,  in  point  of  salary  and  tenure,  to  the 
highest  position  of  dignity  and  independence. 

A very  short  time  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  Government 


' Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Moneys,  1867, 
p.  10. 

• Ibid.  p.  6. 

''  Commons  Deb.  March  11,  1862; 


Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxv.  p.  1350. 

' Act  28  & 29  Vic.  c.  0.3. 

J Chanc.  of  Excheq.  Hans.  Deb. 
Tol.  clxxx.  p.  303. 
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as  to  the  ncces.sity  for  further  legislation  on  thi.s  subject. 
Accordingly,  early  in  the  following  session,  a Bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  consolidate  the  duties  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Audit  departments,  to  regulate  the  receipt, 
custody,  and  issue  of  public  moneys,  and  to  provide  for 
the  audit  of  the  accounts  thereof.  This  Bill  was  referred 
to  the  Standing  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  by  whom 
it  was  subjected  to  the  most  careful  examination.  The 
committee  took  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Bill  from  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  of  other  administrative  departments.  Finally,  they 
reported  it  to  the  House,  with  considerable  amendments  ; 
and  with  a recommendation  that,  when  it  became  law,  a 
standing  order  should  be  adopted,  requiring  that  all 
reports  on  Appropriation  and  Consolichitcd  Fund  ac- 
counts, and  Treasury  minutes  to  extend  the  principle  of 
the  Appropriation  audit  to  other  .services  than  those  to 
which  it  has  been  heretofore  applicable,  should  be  regu- 
larly referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts.^  The 
Exchequer  and  Audits  Department  Bill  pa.ssed  through 
both  Houses  with  very  little  opposition,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  change  of  ministry  which  took  phice  during  this 
session,  it  was  freely  accepted  by  the  new  administration, 
and  became  law.' 

Such  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  materially  modify 
the  constitutional  practice  which  heretofore  prevailed  in 
relation  to  its  subject-matter  will  be  noticed  in  their 
appropriate  places  in  this  section.  But  beyond  the 
change  effected  by  the  consolidation  of  two  offices  wliicli 
were  formerly  distinct,  and  of  widely  different  importance, 
the  alterations  made  by  this  Act  in  the  existing  practice 
are  comparatively  few,  and  of  minor  consequence. 

As  regards  the  receipt  of  public  moneys  by  the  Ex- 
chequer, no  change  in  the  existing  regulations  has  been 

^ Special  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Account  1806,  p.  iii. 

‘ Act  29  & 30  Viet,  c.  39. 
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made,  except  to  render  it  compidsory  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  to  tlie  Rxcliequer  account  the  gross  revenues, 
after  deducting  certain  charges  enumerated  in  section  11. 
But  this  had  been  already  the  practice,  under  tlie  au- 
tliority  of  a Treasurj"  minute,  ever  since  tlie  year  1854, 
wlien  the  charges  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  were 
first  voted.” 

As  regards  the  custody  of  jniblic  moneys  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  new  Act  introduced  no  cliange  whatever. 
It  requires  all  public  moneys  to  be  paid,  as  heretofore, 
to  the  account  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  of  Ireland,  and  to  remain  tliere,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  Tlie  moneys  are  to  be  placed  to  the 
account,  not  of  tlie  Treasury,  or  of  the  government,  but 
of  ‘ her  Majesty’s  Exchequer,’  as  rejiresented  by  an  inde- 
pendent officer,  called  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Coni- 
missioner.” 

As  regards  the  issue  of  public  moneys  from  the  Ex- 
chequer account,  there  is  substantially  no  difl’erence  in  the 
control  to  be  exercised  by  the  Kxchequer  and  Audit  Com- 
missioner over  the  issue.s,  over  that  which  heretofore 
prevailed;  but  there  is  a different  machineiy  resorted  to, 
as  will  ap]icar  from  the  following  account  of  the  succes- 
sive steps  required  to  give  efl’ect  to  a parlianientary  ap- 
propriation. 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  granting 
money,  for  certoiii  specified  services,  to  the  crown. 
These  votes  to  be  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  A])|>ro- 
priation  Act,  and  sulrstantiated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury’  ways  and  means 
to  satisfy  the  same.  2.  One  or  more  roval  orders,  autho- 
rising die  Treasury  to  apjily  the  supplies  granted  to  her 
Majesty  (by  the  Ways  and  Cleans  Act  covering  the  same), 
in  conformity  to  tlie  votes  of  rarlianient  in  the  Ajipropri- 

” Soc  ante,  p.  470;  Rpp.  Com.  Uill,  1800,  Evid.  10-10. 

I’ub.  .\ccta.  on  Exclicq.  and  Audit  “ Ibid.  Evid.  07—41. 
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ation  Act."  3.  To  enable  the  Treasury  to  meet  these 
payments,  it  applies  to  the  Controller  and  Auditor  General 
for  a general  credit,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  that  of 
the  available  ways  and  means,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  votes  in  supjily ; whereupon  the  said  officer  grants  to 
the  Treasury  credits,  on  the  Exchequer  accounts  at  tlie 
Bank,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  waj’s  and  means 
granted  by  an  Act  of  rarliament.’’  4.  This  having  been 
obtained,  the  Treasury  will  then  operate  upon  that  credit, 
by  transfers  to  the  raymaster-Geuerars  account,  to  enable 
him  to  meet  the  payments  for  the  difierent  services. 
When  the  Treasury  have  issued  their  daily  orders  to  the 
Bank  of  England  to  transfer  money  to  the  rayniastcr- 
General’s  account,  the  Bank  is  required  to  advise  the 
auditors  thereof  immediately,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  materials  for  checking  the  accounts  which  they 
iU'c  called  upon,  by  the  audit  clauses  of  the  Exchequer 
Act,  to  check  before  they  are  submitted  to  rarliament  by 
the  Treasurj’.' 

By  these  constitutional  forms,  the  principle  of  the 
monarchy  is  asserted  as  fully,  in  respect  to  the  issue  of 
moneys  voted  to  the  sovereign  for  the  public  service,  as 


° The  orders  are  under  the  royal 
sign-manual,  countersigned  by  the 
Ixinls  of  the  Treasury.  Formerly 
the  royal  authority  wa-s  conveyed  by 
a writ  under  the  f’rivy  Seal.  Iluring 
the  mental  incaMcity  of  George  III. 
the  di'puty  cleAs  of  the  Privy  .Seal 
declined  to  prepare  warrants  to  pass 
the  I’riey  S»'al  for  the  want  of  a war- 
rant signed  by  the  king  himstdf ; and 
the  auditor  of  K.vchcquer  refused  to 
issue  money  under  Treasury  warrants 
mertdy.  But  the  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
agreeing  to  resolutions  authori.«ing 
the  Exchequer  to  obey  the  Treasury 
warrants.  (May,  Const.  Hist.  i.  170.) 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Exchequer 
Act  of  IHCit!,  the  royal  orders  were 
afldrossetl  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Exchequer,  authorising  him  to  issue 
the  full  amouut  of  the  supplies  voted, 


on  receiving  directions  from  the  Trea- 
sury. This  necessitated  a Treasury 
warrant  to  the  Exchequer,  delegating 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  apply,  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  issues  required ; and  an 
issuing  letter,  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  Exchequer,  directing  that  the 
special  issue  required  should  bo 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Paymaster- 
General.  This  is  now  muefi  simpli- 
fied, and  the  royal  orders  are-  sent  to 
the  Treasury  direct,  because  tlie  wavs 
and  means  are  granted,  by  the  .\ct, 
t«  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

f Act  2!)  & .‘to  Viet.  c.  3t),  sec.  15. 

■>  Hep.  Com.  Pub.  Acets.  (Exebeq. 
and  Audit  Bill)  18(HJ,  Evid.  40,  02- 
04,  compared  with  the  Mem.  on 
Financial  Control  (Commons  Pa]Mgs, 
18.57,  sess.  ii.  vol.  ix.)  pp.  30,  70. 
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by  the  use  of  the  sign  manual  in  all  other  affiiirs  of  state  : 
and  the  independent  control  of  the  Exchequer  is  main- 
tained by  the  power  of  suspending  or  refusing  the  grant 
of  credit  to  tlie  Treasury  until,  in  the  words  of  the  Act 
4 & 5 Will.  IV.  c.  15,  sec.  11,  the  Comptroller-General 
shall  have  first  satisfied  himself  that  ‘ the  royal  order  has 
been  made  in  conformity  with,  and  has  not  e.xceeded,  the 
amount  of  the  grant  of  Parliament.’  Nor  is  this  a mere 
fiction.  The  control  of  the  Kxchequer  was  exercised  in 
upwards  of  one  hundred  cases,  between  1834  and  1857, 
and  has  proved  effectual  for  the  pimposes  designed.' 

There  is  a difference  in  regard  to  Supply  charges  and 
Consolidated  Fund  charges.  The  actual  amounts  of  the 
former  aie  specified  in  the  votes,  and  in  the  Appropriation 
Act.  The  amounts  of  the  latter  are  not  specified  in  the 
Act,  and  must  be  made  up  by  the  Treasury.  Before 
the  Exchequer  permits  the  insertion  of  any  new  charge  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  warrant  or  other  instrument 
creating  the  office,  or  making  the  grant,  is  called  for, 
examined,  and  recorded.  If  found  correct,  the  charge  is 
allowed  ; if  not,  its  amount  would  be  deducted  from  the 
total,  and  not  issued.* 

The  E.\chequer  and  Audit  Act  of  1866  expressly  for- 
bids the  Trca.suiy,  or  any  subordinate  authority,  from 
directing  the  payment  of  ex[)enditure  which  htis  not  been 
sanctioned  cither  by  an  Act  whereby  services  are  or  may 
Ixi  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  by  a vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons.'  The  ways  and  means  are  general, 
and  may  be  applied  to  any  services  voted.  But  no 
money  voted  can  be  issued  until  the  Ways  and  Means 
Act  is  passed  ; and  the  amount  of  supply  voted  is  limited 
in  the  issue  by  the  amount  of  ways  and  means.  It  is 
only  by  authority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Act — which 
always  contains  a clause  stating  that  the  wa}'s  and  means 

' See  Mem.  on  Fin.  Control,  pp.  • Stem.  Fin.  Control,  p.  78  j Rep. 
78, 80, 84.  1 14.  And  «'e  I.K5rd  .\lonl-  Coin.  Pul).  Acct«.  (I'jicheq.  Rill) 
ea)ilu‘»  Kv.  before  Com.  on  Pub.  1800,  Evid.  17.‘R180. 

Moneys,  Com.  Papers,  18*jC,  vol.  xv.  • Act  20  & .‘10  Viet.  c.  39,  sec.  11. 
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therein  granted  may  be  applied  to  any  services  voted  by 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons — that  the  resolutions  of  su2i[)ly 
can  be  acted  upon." 

In  case  of  a deficiency  of  funds  to  meet  the  permanent 
charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  Act  of  18CG  em- 
powers the  Treasury  to  a])ply  to  the  Bank  of  England  to 
make  advances  to  the  extent  of  that  deficiency,  on  the 
security  of  Deficiency  Bills,  which  are  chargeable  upon 
the  growing  revenue  of  the  quarter.  A similar  provision 
is  contained  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Acts,  in  respect  to 
services  to  be  provided  for  by  those  Acts.  The  only 
point  wherein  this  differs  from  the  old  practice  is,  that 
formerly  such  Bills  were  i.ssued  by  the  Exchequer,  but 
now  by  the  Treasury.  Under  no  circumstances  would  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  grant  a credit  in  excess  of 
his  balance  at  the  Bank.’ 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  control  which  is  exercised 
by  the  department  of  the  Exchequer  over  the  issue  of 
public  money.  After  aU,  that  control  is  only  effective 
in  guarding  against  issues  contrary  to  the  expressed  will 
of  Farliament,  or  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
ways  and  means  granted  to  make  good  the  supplies 
voted.  It  cannot  follow  the  amount  authori.-<ed  to  be 
atlvanced  under  the  Treasury  warrant,  and  guard  against 
the  future  misa[)plicjition  thereof.  If  such  misappli- 
cation does  occur,  it  is  evidently  the  department  by  whom 
the  money  is  received,  and  not  the  Comptroller-General, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  same.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown,  the  Exchequer  check,  even 
before  the  Act  of  18G6,  was  distinctly  limited  to  the  great 
heads  of  expenditure,  such  as  army,  navy,  works,  &c., 
and  did  not  extend  to  their  subsidiary  votes ; which  is  a 
matter  resting  between  the  Treasury  and  the  departments 
charged  with  the  dcUiils  of  public  expenditure.”  For 

• Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Acets.  (Excheq.  of  Committee  on  Public  .\ccoimt.s, 

an.l  Aiiiiit  Hill)  ISOC,  Evid.  50-01.  1802,  .Min.  of  Ev.  11«);  Rep.  Com. 

’ Ibitl.  08-78,  8:1.  Pub.  -Vccts.  1805,  pp.  117,  118. 

* Ibid.  pp.  02,  00.  And  see  Report 
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o.xaniple,  it  -would  be  ‘ impossible  for  the  Exchequer  to 
keep  a check  upon  the  appropriation  of  the  separate 
naval  vote.s,  in  wliich  a large  portion  of  the  expenditure 
is  incurred  abroad,  and  upon  imprests  (i.  e.  advances) 
which  cannot  be  assignetl  to  a vote  at  the  time  of  i.ssue.’ ' 
1'un.u  in  OucG  the  public  money  has  been  formally  transferred  • 
tiie  hniuis  from  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  to  that  of  the  Pay- 
niiistpr-  inaster-General,  it  is  ‘ the  usual  practice,  authorised  by 
wpTihlswt  tlie  Treasurj’,  and  in  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
uliaTe’  of  the  Public  Moneys  Committee  ’ of  1857,  for  the 

Pay  OlTice  to  ‘ apply  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
Paymaster  to  the  general  expenditure,  without  reference 
to  the  Kxchequer  credits  from  which  the  moneys  have 
been  transferred,  provided  the  service  had  been  voted  by 
Parliament,  and  the  vote  was  not  exceeded in  other 
words,  for  the  Paymaster-General  ‘ to  use  all  his  balances 
as  one  balance,’  re-distributing  the  whole  of  the  aggregate 
sum  in  his  Exchequer  Credit  Account,  ‘ according  to  the 
demands  of  the  dillerent  departments  of  the  public  service, 
irrespective  of  the  particular  titles  under  which  the  sums 
may  liave  been  assigned  to  his  credit  in  the  books  of  the 
Bank.’  This  arrangement  has  been  formally  approved  of 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  and  it  is  attended 
with  the  great  advantage  that  it  prevents  the  loss  that 
woidd  be  occasioned  by  having  useless  balances  13’ing  at 
the  Bank  of  England.^ 

By  the  eleventh  clause  of  the  Exchequer  Act  of  1 SCO, 
this  practice  has  been  distinctly  legalised.  But  though 
the  Paj'inaster  is  at  liberty  to  use  all  the  monej-  that 
comes  into  his  hands  as  one  fund,  it  is  a mere  matter  of 
account,  ami  by  way  of  an  advance.  The  purpo.se  for 
, which  the  mone\’  is  issued  will  be  that  to  which  it  is  to 

be  finally  aj)propriated,  and  it  will  be  so  ap])ropriated  in 
his  books.  With  the  safeguard  which  will  be  hereafter 

• itep.  rom.  Pub.  .Acct.s.  1S((2,  > Second  Hejiort,  Public  .Vccount.s 

Kvid.  I74O;  Hep.  of  said  (’om.  oti  Committee,  IHiiil,  pp.  ;i,  4,  If);  Hep. 
Kxebeq.  Hill,  ISliO,  E\id.  127,  128.  Com.  I’ub.  Acets.  l80o,  .Appx.  p.  lli'J. 
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aflbrded  to  Parliament  by  the  universal  operation  of  the 
Appropriation  Audit,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  make 
the  moneys  at  the  disposal  of  the  Paymaster-General 
applicable  to  defray  all  the  services  which  have  been 
voted  by  Parliament.'  To  prevent  abuses,  however,  tlie 
suggestion  of  the  Public  Moneys  Committee  has  been 
followed,  and  an  adjustment  of  accounts  takes  place  at  the 
pay-office  at  the  end  of  every  month,  when  a statement 
of  balances,  showing  the  credit  standing  to  each  separate 
vote  and  account  is  forwarded  to  the  Treasury.* 

Nevertheless,  the  system  of  Exchequer  control,  while 
it  efiectually  prevents  the  unauthorised  issue  of  public 
money,  is  powerless  of  itself  to  prevent  irregular  expendi- 
ture. 

The  control  of  the  Exchequer  over  the  i.ssries  of  public 
money  is  based  upon  an  admitted  principle  of  our  consti- 
tutional system,  that  no  money  is  legally  available  for 
public  purposes  but  that  which  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  government  by  Parliament.  The  government,  in 
iiict,  are  unable,  under  the  laws  now  in  force,  to  obtain 
from  the  Exchequer  any  money  but  what  is  drawn  against 
some  specific  parliamentary  grant.  The  issue  of  money  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  ii*,  moreover,  accom- 
panied by  what  is  substantially  an  authoritative  direction 
to  the  proper  officers  to  apply  such  money  to  the  particular 
ser\dce  for  which  it  was  granted  by  Parliament,  and  the 
annual  Appropriation  Acts  have  always  strictly  forbidden 
any  misapplication  of  the  funds  granted  therein.  But 
these  stringent  requirements,  though  they  have  undoubt- 
edly served  to  restrain  unauthorised  expenditure,  have 
not  sufficed  to  prevent  it  altogether.  The  ‘ systematic 
appropriation  ’ of  funds  granted  by  Parliament  for  specific 
purposes  is  an  abuse  which  has  existed  for  centuries,  and 
which  has  continued  to  be  practised  to  some  extent  even 
in  our  own  day,  notwithstanding  frequent  resolutions  of 

• R^jp.  Com.  Pub.  Aceta.  (Exclieq.  * Recond  Rep.  Pub.  Aceta.  Com. 
Bill)  1860,  Evid.  79-86,  127-131.  1863,  pp.  7,  16. 

VOL.  I.  N N 
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tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  penalties  imposed  bj-  legisla- 
tive enactment  upon  all  public  officers  who  shoidd  jjresume 
to  divert  or  misapply  the  public  revenues  to  any  otlier 
uses  than  tliose  for  which  tliey  had  been  ajipropriated  by 
rarliament.'’ 

It  is  therefore  erroneous  to  sui)pose  that  the  govern- 
ment can  be  absolutely /iremi tec?  from  any  misa]iplication 
of  the  parliamentary  grants.  Even  were  it  possible  to  do 
so,  it  would  not  be  politic  to  restrain  the  goveninient 
from  expending  monej',  under  any  circumstances,  without 
the  previous  authority  of  Parliament.  lu  the  words  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  (Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Audit),  ‘ cases 
must  constantly  arise,  in  so  comjilicated  a sj'stem  of 
government  as  ours,  where  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
executive  authorities,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretionary 
powers,  boldly  to  set  aside  the  rec|uirements  of  the  legis- 
lature, trusting  to  the  good  sense  of  Parliament,  when  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  shall  have  been  ex])lained,  to  acquit 
them  of  all  blame  ; and  it  would  be,  not  a public  advantage, 
but  a public  calamity,  if  the  government  Avere  to  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  so  exercising  their  discretionary 
authority.’ ' To  the  same  effect,  we  have  a declaration 
by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  ‘ in 
special  emergencies  expenditure  unauthorised  by  Parlia- 
ment becomes  absolutely  e.ssential.  In  all  such  ca.ses  the 
executive  must  take  tlie  rc.sponsibility  of  sanctioning 
whatever  immediate  urgency  requires  ; and  it  has  never 
been  found  that  Parliament  exhibited  any  reluctance  to 
sujAply  the  means  of  meeting  such  expenditure.’  "* 

The  best  remedy  against  unauthorised  and  unjustifiable 
expenditure  is  to  be  found  in  the  vigilant  exercise  of  tlie 
inquisitorial  poAvers  of  Parliament,  through  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Public  Accounts.  Mr.  Macaulay  is  indeed 

^ .S  Ilatsell,  200,  See.  Pabate  in  ' Rap.  Com.  Pub.  Acefs.  18C>5,  apx. 
tbc  Commons,  .Tune  2.‘i,  1828,  on  ‘ the  p.  140. 

mi.sappropriation  of  public  funds.’  First  Report,  Com.  on  Packet 
Rfi).  Com.  on  Public  Jloneys,  1857,  and  Telographic  Contract.*,  p.  xv. 
pp.  31,  81.  Commons  Papers,  1800,  vol.  xiv. 
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of  opinion  that  the  government  should  be  left  free  to  do 
as  they  thought  fit  with  the  parliamentary  grants,  being 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  all  that  they  might  do ; and 
that  the  Appropriation  Audit  should  be  relied  upon  to 
keep  Parliament  fully  informed  as  to  how  the  several 
issues  from  the  Exchequer  had  been  actually  applied,  and 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  wliich  the  requirements  of 
the  Appropriation  Act  had  been  departed  from,  in  any 
particidar  instance.*  Put  such  a proceeding  would  be 
derogatory  alike  to  the  judgment  of  the  executive 
government — who  should  be  able  to  foresee  and  apply 
for  the  necessary  provision  to  meet  all  ordinary  expendi- 
ture likely  to  occur  within  the  fiscal  year — and  to  the 
authority  of  Parliament  itself,  as  the  keeper  and  guardian 
of  the  })ublic  purse.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  bj" 
Parliament  to  meet  the  case  of  extraordinary  and  unfore- 
seen items  of  expenditure,  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
government  the  neces.sary  funds  to  defray  the  same,  by 
means  of  the  ‘ Treasury  Chest,’  and  the  ‘ Civil  Contingen- 
cies ’ Funds,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  will  be 
presently  explained. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  topic,  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  notice  some  remarkable  instances  wherein  the 
government  have  a.ssumed  the  responsibility  of  incurring 
expenditure  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament, 
and  to  point  out  the  proceedings  taken  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  regard  to  the  same. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  Mr. 
Pitt  advanced  enormous  sums,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1,200,000/. 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  aid  in  tlio  defence  of  the  ‘ general 
interests  of  Europe,'  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament. 
Upon  the  attention  of  tlio  House  of  Commons  being  directed  to  this 
affair,  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a vote  of  censure  on  the  minister,  but 
his  friends  interposed,  and  induced  the  House  to  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment, declaring  that  the  proceeding  in  question,  ‘ though  not  to  be 
drawn  into  precedent,  but  upon  occasion  of  special  necessity,  was, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  a justifiable  and  proper 


• Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1866,  p.  140. 
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exorcise  of  tho  discretion  vested  in  his  Majesty’s  ministers  ’ by  a 
former  vote  of  credit.  ^ 

Acfiiin,  BO  recently  as  March  7,  1850,  resolutions  were  submitted 
to  the  Committee  of  Supply  for  the  prant  of  1,050,(KXJ/.  to  make  pood 
a deficiency  in  tho  appropriations  for  the  army,  and  for  the  prant  of 
133.383Z.  8*.  9d.  to  defray  an  excess  in  the  naval  expenditure,  over 
and  above  tho  sums  voted  for  tho  service  of  the  preceding  year. 
This  deficiency  arose  out  of  tho  eracrgeneics  of  tho  Iiulian  mutiny 
and  the  Chine.se  war.  A largo  proportion  of  the  liability  incurred 
on  behalf  of  tho  army  was  by  way  of  an  advance,  to  bo  repaid  out  of 
tho  Indian  revenue  : and  tho  actual  deficiency  for  tho  army  semdee 
would  have  only  amounted  to  about  180,000/.  if  the  surpluses  on 
certain  other  army  votes  could  have  been  tiiken  in  aid  ; but  owing 
to  an  alteration  made  in  tho  Appropriation  Act  of  185G-7,  these 
8urj)luses  were  obliged  to  bo  rc))aid  into  the  Exchequer.  * Anyhow, 
a very  considemble  expenditure,  in  excess  of  the  A]ipropriation  Act 
of  tho  year,  had  been  incurred  upon  tho  responsibility  of  ministers. 
This  proceeding  did  not  give  rise  to  any  formal  discussion  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,’’  but  it  was  severely  animadverted  upon  in  the 
‘ Parliamentaiy  Reniemlimncer.’  * 

In  tho  following  year  a similar  occurrence  took  place,  the  history 
of  which  is  esjiecially  noteworthy,  as  it  points  out  the  securities 
which  have  been  devised,  by  tho  wisdom  of  Parliament,  to  ensure 
that  no  cxtraordinaiy  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  oxj>endituro  of 
money  should  be  assumed  by  the  government  without  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  being  called  thereto  by  accountable 
officers.  Tho  circumstances  were  as  follows  ; Soon  after  tho  meeting 


’ Pari.  Hist.  November  J-l,  170(1. 
Sec  also  tho  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  180o,  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  iu  loaning  public 
money  to  Boyd,  Ikmlield  & Co.,  public 
contractors,  to  enable  them  to  fidlil 
their  engagements  with  govemmeut. 
(Purl.  Dub.  voL  V.  pp.  ;185— 124.) 
But  when,  in  1840,  after  the  proro- 
gation of  Parliament,  the  government 
ordered  an  increa.se  to  be  made  to  tho 
navy,  beyond  that  authorised  by  tbe 
legislaturs' — although  the  circum- 
snincea  which  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  assume  this  responsibility 
were  exceptional  and  peculiar — great 
objection  wn-s  taken  in  the  Ilou.se  of 
Commons  to  tho  act,  and  it  was  de- 
clared by  Sir  It.  Peel  and  other  lead- 
ing ineuibers  that  either  a supple- 
mentary vote  of  creilit,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  tho  emergency,  should  have 


been  a.sked  for,  or  else  the  special 
attention  of  tho  House  should  have 
been  directed  thereto  by  the  crown, 
at  tho  re-as.sembling  of  Parliament, 
iu  order  to  obtain  indeninilication  for 
the  transaction,  either  by  a special 
Act  of  Indemnity,  or  in  some  other 
way,  so  as  to  prevent  its  lieing  here- 
after drawn  into  precedent.  It  was 
finally  agreed  to  introduce  a clause 
into  the  Appropriation  Bill,  for  tho 
purpose  of  recording  the  sen.se  of  the 
House  on  this  proceeding.  (Mirror  of 
Pari.  1841,  pp.  481,0.'tl ; 4 ,5:  6 Viet, 
c.  5.1,  sec.  11,  12.)  Sec  also  a debate 
in  the  Common.s,  on  unairthoriml 
expendituro  of  public  money,  in 
Hans.  Deb.  April  12,  185.1. 

‘ See  ,Commons  Papers,  1859,  sess. 
1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  58fl. 

*'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  rlii.  p.  1405. 

' Pari.  liememb.  18.39,  p.  !J7. 
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of  Parliament,  in  1860,  the  government — ^bcing  aware  that  an  ex- 
pemlituro  liad  Ixjen  incurred  by  the  naval  and  military  departments, 
on  account  of  the  China  war,  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made 
in  the  ordinary  grants  for  those  services  in  the  preceding  session — 
submitted  an  estimate  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  February  21, 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  anticipated  excess  of  expenditure.  On 
March  19,  a vote  of  credit  for  850,0001.  for  this  service  was  reported 
from  Committee  of  Supply.  But  ‘ under  the  legal  restrictions  apjili- 
cnblc  to  votes  in  supply,  no  actual  issue  out  of  the  vote  of  credit 
could  be  made  at  the  Exchequer  until  Parliament  had  appropriated 
ways  and  means  from  which  the  issue  could  be  legally  met.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  vote  a sum  in  ways  and  means  ’ to 
cover  this  vote.  Accordingly,  on  March  21,  such  a vote  was  re- 
jK>rtcd.  ‘ Votes  of  ways  and  means  (which  are  authorities  to  tako 
moneys  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund),  unlike  votes  in  supply,  have 
not  h^gal  effect  until  an  Act  has  been  passed  confirming  the  grant 
of  ways  and  means.  The  delay  which  was  occasioned  by  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  a Ways  and  Means  Act  to  .sanction  the  issue  of  tho 
amount  of  the  vote  of  credit  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  the  year 
for  which  it  was  granted,  postponed  the  day  on  which  the  issue 
could  be  legally  made  at  the  Exchequer  until  March  .31,  1860,  tho 
last  day  of  the  financial  year  1859-60.  J Owing  to  this  delay,  tho 
vote  in  supply  became  in  effect  a deficicnoy  vote,  and  therefore 
ofiplicable  to  make  good  an  expenditure  already  defrayed,  and  not, 
as  in  all  ordinary  cases,  a provision  to  meet  prospective  expendi- 
ture.’ Accordingly,  on  receipt  of  ajlvico  of  the  Exchequer  credit 
for  tho  amount  voted,  the  Paymaster- General  j)laco<l  that  amount 
to  the  credit  of  tho  ‘Treasury  Chest’  in  his  books:  from  whence, 
agreeably  to  usage,  the  moneys  required  for  the  navy  and  army 
services  in  China  had  been  advanced.  This  transaction  was  care- 
fully investigated  by  the  Committee  on  Public  AccouTits,  in  1863,  who 
did  not  see  c.ause  to  question  tho  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of 
any  public  department  in  respect  thereto.  But,  in  ortler  to  strengthen 
the  check  upon  the  government,  and  to  prevent  unauthorised  cx- 
IKinditnre,  they  reiterated  a recommendation  of  tho  Committee  on 
Public  Moneys,  in  1857,  that  ‘ all  payments  of  the  Paymaster-General 
should  be  checked  from  day  to  day  in  tho  department  in  which  they 
are  authorised  or  made,  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Audit,’  whose  duty  it  should  bo  ‘ to  follow  from  day  to 
day  the  appropriation  of  every  payment  to  its  proper  account,  and 
to  report  immediately  to  the  commissioners  any  exce.ss  of  the  vote 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  or  other  irregularity.’  ^ 


J The  Ways  and  Means  Act  re-  * Second  Rep.  of  Cora,  on  Pub. 
ferred  to  did  not  receive  tho  royn^  Accounts,  1863,  pp.  iiL-vii. 
assent  until  March  .31. 
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And  here  it  may  be  a'iked,  Out  of  wliat  fund  are  tlie 
government  able  to  make  tlicse  enormous  advances  ? If 
the  Comptroller-General  is  empowered,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  interpose  his  authority,  and  forbid  the  issue  of  any 
money,  except  such  as  may  be  asked  for  by  the  Treasury 
under  the  express  authority  of  Parliament,  how  is  it  that 
the  government  have  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
means  to  incur  such  extraordinary  expenditure,  without  a 
previous  Act  of  Appropriation  ? To  this  it  is  replied,  that 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  has  itself  provided  for  this  con- 
tingcnc}^  ‘ The  public  interests  require  that  the  govern- 
ment should  possess  the  power  of  incirrring  expenses  of 
indispensable  necessity,  although  Parhament  may  not  have 
previously  provided  for  them.  . . . Unforeseen  events  may 
happen,  and  lead  to  an  expenditure  beyond  the  provision 
made  by  Parliament  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the  year  ; 
and  it  must  be  for  the  intere.st  of  the  public,  that  no  delay 
shoidd  occur  in  taking  the  neccssivry  measures,  and  in  de- 
frajnng  the  expenses  which  such  events  may  entail.’  There 
is,  accordingly,  a fund  called  the  ‘Treasury  Chest  Fund,’ 
which  is  mainUiined  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  sj)ecie 
required  for  the  ‘ Treasury  Chests  ’ in  the  several  colonies, 
and  for  making  the  necessary  advances  for  carrj'ing  on  the 
public  ser\ice  at  the  various  naval  and  military  .stations. 
By  the  Act  24  & 25  Viet.  c.  127,  this  fund  is  limited  to 
1,300,000^.  ; and  is  authori.sed  to  Ixj  employed  by  the 
Treasury  ‘ as  a Banking  Fund,  for  facilitating  remittances, 
and  for  temporarj^  advances  for  j)ublic  and  colonial  ser- 
vices ; to  be  rejiaid  out  of  the  moneys  ai)propriated  by 
Parliament,  or  otherwise  applicable  to  those  .services.’ 
The  governors  of  colonies  have  authority,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  to  pay  advances  out  of  the  Trea.sur}' Chest,  to 
be  made  good  out  of  votes  in  su{)ply.  This  unavoidably 
occasions  an  expenditure,  in  certain  cases,  which  has  not 
been  authorised  by  Pimhament,  but  the  earliest  oj)portunity 
is  taken  to  e.xplain  the  transaction  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  is  also  another  fund,  which  was  created  in 
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1861,  pursuant  to  the  refommendations  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts,  in  their  fourth  report  in  tluit  year. 
It  is  called  the  ‘ Civil  Contingencies  Fund,’  and  is  limited 
to  120,000/.  The  Treasury  are  empowered  to  draw  upon 
tiiis  fund,  from  time  to  time,  to  defiay  new  and  unfore.seen 
ex|)enditure  for  civil  services  at  home,  for  which  no  votes 
had  been  taken,  or  to  meet  deficiencies  on  ordinarj'  votes. 
But  eveiyr  advance  made  from  these  funds  must  be  rejiaid 
out  of  votes  to  be  taken  in  Parliament,  in  the  following 
year,  on  behalf  of  the  services  for  which  such  advances 
had  been  made.  No  expenditure  wdiatever  is  allowed  to 
be  finally  charged  against  either  of  these  funds.  The 
‘ Civil  Contingencies  Fund  ’ has  been  set  apart  by  the 
Treasury  as  a substitute  for  the  irregular  items  annually 
included  in  the  estimates  under  the  head  of  ‘ Civil  Con- 
tingencies,’ and  which  had  frequently  to  be  voted  after  the 
expenditure  had  been  incuiTed.  The  creation  of  this  fund 
has  been  formally  approved  of  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Accounts ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  which  is  certainly  required 
to  make  it  legally  available  for  public  purposes,  would,  if 
applied  for,  be  readily  granted.' 

There  is  yet  another  fund,  that  for  ‘ Secret  Scrvice,s,’  the 
dispo.sal  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  government,  idthough 
the  greater  part  of  the  amount  is  anniudly  voted  in  supply. 
'J'he  vote  in  supply  for  this  service  usually  amounts  to 
between  tliirty  and  forty  thousand  pounds.  But  this  does 
not  include  the  whole  amount  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment for  secret  .services.  On  the  contrary,  the  distinction 
has  been  unifonnly  maintained,  that  while  it  is  pro])er  to 
come  to  Parliament  to  make  a general  grant  for  such  jjur- 
])osc's,  it  is  right  that  government  shoidtl  have  at  their 
di.sposal  a fixed  amount  for  the  same  which  is  inde|)endent 
of  an  annual  parliamentary  vote.  A<M-ordingl}',  the  Civil 

* Rep.  Com.  I'uh.  Accounts,  ri'latiug  to  Civil  Continfr.  Fund, 

Appx.  p.  IIan.«.  I>eb.  vol.  clxix.  Commons  Pnjwrs,  No. 

p.  ; Ifntl.  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  1702.  874;  Kep.Com.  Pub.  Account**, 

(Vote  for  Ashontee  War.)  Accounta  Evid.  81-87  ; and  see  Appx.  p.  140. 
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List  Act,  wliich  is  passed  upon  the  accession  of  the  sove- 
reign to  the  throne,  sets  apart  tlie  sum  of  10,000t  per 
annum,  which  is  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
for  ‘ Home  Secret  Service.’  The  annual  vote  in  supply  is 
intended  to  supplement  the  deficiency  of  this  grant.'”  The 
Secretiiries  of  State,  and  others,  who  may  draw  upon  this 
fund,  are  boimd  by  oath  not  to  use  any  of  it  for  purposes 
which  do  not  legitimately  appertain  to  their  several  de- 
partments. And  the  names  of  all  persons  receiving  secret 
service  money,  with  the  sums  paid  to  them,  must  be 
entered  in  a book,  in  order  to  be  produced  in  either 
Hoii.se  of  Parliament  if  required.  It  is  not  usual,  how- 
ever, to  give  information  to  Parliament,  in  regiu'd  to  the 
expenditure  out  of  this  fund." 

The  increasing  strictness  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
regard  to  tlie  ajjpropriatiou  of  public  moneys  to  the  sole 
uses  for  which  they  have  been  voted  by  Parliament,  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  two  ca.ses  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Accounts,  in 
1804 

1.  A negotiation  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Office 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  the  exchange  of  certain  public 
lands.  This  negotiation  finally  resulted,  not  in  the  more 
exchange  of  laud  for  land — which  is  not  an  uncommon 
occiurence,  and  could  always  be  effected  between  public 
departments,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasuiy — but  in 
the  sale  of  lands  at  Brighton,  no  longer  wanted  for  military 
purposes,  to  private  parties ; and  the  purchase  with  the 


” Act  1 & 2 Viet.  c.  2,  sec.  1.5 ; 
Clmnc.  of  E.xcheq.  in  Mirror  of  Pari. 
18.‘57-8,  p.  il2.5. 

“ 22  Geo.  III.  c.  82,  sec-s.  24-20; 
Mirror  of  Pari.  1831,  p.  0.50;  18;{4, 
p.  2010;  18.37,  p.  108({;  IIiuis.  Deb. 
Tol.  Ixv.  p.  182  ; vol.  clix.  p.  1528. 
The  mode  in  which  the  Secret  Service 
Vote  is  Rudilod  is  described  in  the 
Hep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1805, 
Evid.  1800-1821.  For  the  year 
endinpf  March  .31,  1807,  the  vote  was 
32,000/.  This  amount  baa  not  varied 


for  several  vears  past,  but  the  money 
is  only  paid  out  as  required  by  a 
Secretary  of  Stata  Secret  Service 
expenditure  is  chietly  incurn?d  by  the 
Foreipn  Olfice.  The  balance  not  re- 
quired remains  in  the  Treasury,  and 
is  surrendered  to  the  Exchequer  at 
the  end  of  the  year : considemblo 
sums  have  thus  been  sunvndered  from 
time  to  time.  (Mr.  Under-.Secretary 
Peel,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxix.  p.  lUiO; 
Ibiil.  vol.  clxxx.  p.  591.) 
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})rocceds  thereof  of  land  in  Wooliner  Fore.st  from  the 
Office  of  Woods  and  Forests.  ‘This  was,  technically  and 
substantially,  not  an  exchange  of  land,  but  a sale  of  land 
by  the  War  Office,  and  a subsequent  purchase  of  land  from 
the  Woods  and  Forests.’  The  committee  agi'ee  in  opinion 
with  the  Board  of  Audit,  through  whose  report  the  transac- 
tion was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  ‘ that  the 
produce  of  tlois  sale  of  land  at  Brighton  ought  to  have 
been  paid  into  the  Exchequer  as  an  extra  receipt,  and  that, 
if  it  was  requisite  to  make  a purchase  of  land  in  Wooliner 
Forest,  the  proposal  to  do  so  should  have  been  submitted 
in  the  regular  way  to  the  House  of  Commons.’® 

2.  A practice  which  had  prevailed  for  a number  of  Advance* 
years  in  the  War  Office,  of  making  purchases  of  army 
supplies  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments,  out  of 
moneys  voted  in  supply  for  similar  services  for  the  im-  pS 
perial  amy.  These  purchases  had  been  made  for  reasons 
of  pubhc  convenience,  and  were  considered  as  advances 
to  the  governments  aforesaid,  to  be  repaid  by  them  to  the 
War  Office.  The  money  had  been  punctually  repaid ; 
nevertheless,  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  such  a 
practice  unavoidably  occasioned  great  perple.\ity  and 
derangement  in  the  accounts,  and  was,  moreover,  open  to 
the  objection  made  to  it  by  the  Accountant-General  of  the 
Army,  that  it  is  ‘ wrong  in  principle,  that  money  distinctly 
granted  for  one  purpose  by  Parliament  should  be  appro- 
priated without  parliamentary  sanction  or  knowledge  to 
another  purpose.’  The  committee  accordingly  recom- 
mended the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty’s 


° Rep.  Com.  Pub.  .Accounts,  1804, 
p.  vi.  ; aud  Evid.  pp.  31-34.  Advert- 
ing to  this  transaction  in  Uic  following 
year,  the  committea  were  informed 
hy  an  officer  of  the  government,  that 
the  objection  taken  by  the  eominitteo 
was  considered  as  ‘ ]>erfectly  valid, 
and  it  will  be  our  future  law.’  The 
proeetKling  complained  of  ‘will  never 
be  repeated.’  {Ibid.  1805,  Kvid. 
1476.)  .Accordingly,  in  1806,  when 


it  was  de.sired  to  appropriate  71  tons 
of  old  gnn-metal  (valued  at  4,070/.), 
the  property  of  the  War  Department, 
towards  the  construction  of  the 
National  Memorial  to  the  Prince 
Consort,  an  estimate  for  this  expen- 
diture was  submitted  to  the  House, 
and  the  amount  voted  in  Committee 
of  Supply.  (See  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
clxxxiv.  pp.  1561,  1004.) 
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povcrmnent ; observing  tluit  ‘if  it  be  thought  necessary 
tliat  tliese  stores  and  other  advances  should  be  supplied 
out  of  moneys  voted  by  rarliament,’  they  consider  ‘ that 
distinct  provision  should  be  made  for  them  in  the  esti- 
mates, and  that  all  recei])ts  on  account  of  such  advances 
should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer.’’’ 

There  still  remain  two  unauthorised  sources  of  supply, 
which,  however  convenient  in  practice,  and  unobjection- 
able, or  even  expet^lient,  in  the  abstract,  are  nevertheless, 
until  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  opposed  to  an  admitted 
constitutional  principle.  The  one  is  the  ‘ cash  account  ’ 
of  the  payrna.ster-general,  ■which  is  the  recei)bicle  of 
various  sums  and  deposits  which,  though  not  placed  by 
Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  are  re- 
garded in  practice  as  available  sources  of  supply  for  the 
working  accounts  of  the  papnaster.  For  instance,  sums 
realiseel  from  the  sale  of  old  stores,  sums  which  arc 
deposited  with  the  paymaster  for  safe  keeping  or  invest- 
ment— as,  for  example,  moneys  paid  in  respect  of  the 
Crown’s  Nominee  Fund,  or  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund 
— sums  remitted  home  on  account  of  fees  received  by 
consuls  abroad,  or  in  respect  of  the  obligations  of  certain 
colonies  to  the  mother  couutiy  for  military  protection, 
&c. ; all  such  sums  and  deposits  are  cai-ried  to  the  credit 
of  the  j)aymaster’s  cash  account,  and  are  used  to  su])ply 
his  working  account  with  funds  ; which  are  not  legally 
available  for  public  purposes.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts  has  suggested  that  such  moneys  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Exchequer,  or  invested,  or  kept  in  deposit, 
as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  might  require  ; and  that 
they  should  in  no  case  be  used  for  pidjlic  purposes.’ 

The  other  instance  of  money  being  used  to  defray  voted 
seiwices  without  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  is  that 


f Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Account*,  1S(>4,  further,**  to  ‘extra  receipts,’  and 
pp.  vi.,  vii.  Amt  see  Kvid.  pp.  18,  24.  iimnev  realised  from  sale  of  oUl  store*, 
^ .Mr.  Macaulay's  Paper,  Rep.  Cora.  Hep.  ("om.  Pub.  Aects.  ISOCj  Evid. 
on  Pub.  Accounts,  181>5,  p.  141.  See  444-ol8. 
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of  the  receipts  of  revenue.  Tlie  salaries  of  the  various  aiinrics 
revenue  departments  are  never  paid,  in  tlie  first  instance, 
out  of  the  votes,  but  out  of  the  revenue : such  advances  (icpnrt- 
being  afterwards  repaid  from  the  votes.  This  practice  is 
pursued  by  collei’.tors  of  revenue  throughout  the  kingdom 
in  reference  to  certain  payments  on  account  of  the  public 
service  at  the  several  localities  in  question  ; the  advances 
being  subsequently  repaid  to  the  revenue  from  the  votes 
applicable  to  such  services.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts,  though  cognisant  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
temporary  advances  are  made  from  the  revenue,  do  not 
appear  to  have  objected  to  it;  and  the  existing  practice, 
both  as  regards  the  receipts  of  revenue  and  the  pay 
master’s  cash  account,  has  always  been  defended  by  the 
government  as  tending  to  economy,  to  the  security  of  the 
public  money,  and  to  simplicity  of  account.  This  may 
be  a suflicient  reason  for  adhering  to  the  present  practice ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  so 
many  additional  Treasury  Chest  Funds,  of  indefinite  extent, 
without  any  parliamentary'  authority  whatever.  Provided 
proper  steps  are  taken  to  insure  an  efficient  appropria- 
tion audit  of  all  the  parliamentary  grants,  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  a continuance  of  this  practice  would 
facilitate  abuse,  or  misappropriation.  But  it  will  be 
hereafter  an  important  point  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  government  should  be  authorised  by 
law  to  use  for  public  purposes  money's  derived  from  other 
sources  than  the  grants  of  Parliament  and  the  Treasury 
Che.st  Fund.’’ 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  branch  of 
our  enquiry,  viz.,  the  mode  in  which  the  constitutional 
control  of  Parliament  over  the  public  expenditure  is  con- 
ducted, through  the  instrumentality  of  the  responsible 
department  of  the  Treasury. 


' Mr.  Macaulay's  Paper,  appended  to  Rep.  Com.  on  Pub.  .Accounts,  1805, 
p.  14:1.  And  see  ante,  p.  471. 
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2.  Tito  FundioM  of  the  Treaturtj  in  relation  to  the  Puhlic 
Exjiemliturc. 

By  immemorial  custom,  tlic  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  liave  been  constitutionally  emi)owered  to 
control  all  the  other  departments  of  tlic  state,  in  matters 
of  finance  and  public  expenditure.  In  various  Acts  of 
I’arliament,  and  rej)orts  of  committees  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  this  authority  lurs  been  from  time  to  time 
recognised  and  enforced.  By  degrees,  hoAvever,  this 
wholesome  control  had  been  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
various  public  departments,  more  particularly  those  in 
charge  of  naval  and  military  affairs,  had  begun  to  act 
independently  of  the  Treasmy,  inciUTing  expenses  beyond 
the  votes  of  Parliament,  without  previous  reference  to 
this  supreme  authority.  In  order  to  check  the  growing 
extravagance  in  the  public  ser\'ice,  and  to  introduce  a 
proper  responsibility  in  regard  to  public  expenditure,  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  that  the 
ancient  control  of  the  Treasury  should  be  again  exercised. 
In  1817,  the  Finance  Committee  adverted  to  the  subject 
in  the  following  terms  : ‘ Feeling,  as  your  committee  do 
strongly,  the  necessity  of  bringing  all  financial  subjects 
offici.ally  within  view  of  the  Treasur)',’  they  suggest 
whether — in  addition  to  the  ‘ unrecorded  and  confidential 
intercourse  which  must  at  all  times  exist  on  the  part  of 
the  First  Ixjrd  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance,and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  respec- 
tively, on  all  matters  which  tluy  may  feel  it  their  duty 
to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  their  colleagues  in 
the  cabinet,’ — it  might  not  be  advisable  that  it  should  be 
made  a rule  of  the  Privy  Council,  whenever  ordem  in 
council  ai'c  in  contemplation  to  regidate  the  esUdjlishment 
of  anj'  public  department,  ‘ that  every  projmsition  in- 
volving an  increase  of  public  expen.se  should,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  either  be  submitted  to  a Com- 
mittee of  Council,  consisting  of  such  members  as  may  be 
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connected  with  the  Treasury,  or  be  made  by  the  Council 
Office  tlie  subject  of  a direct  reference  to,  and  rejiort  from, 
llie  Treasury  to  that  office  before  it  is  presented  to  Jiis 
Majesty  for  his  final  approbation.  By  this  arrangement, 
wliich  will  combine  the  forms  which  have  from  tlic 
earliest  times  prevailed  in  the  practice  of  our  government, 
witli  tliat  essential  control  which  yoim  committee  judge  it 
necessary  to  place  in  the  financial  ministers  alone,  they 
hope  that  the  results  which  they  have  so  often  recom- 
mended may  be  attained.’ " 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  report,  a Treasury  Minute  was 
issued  on  March  13,  1818,  embodying  a memorandum 
agreed  upon  by  the  Rarl  of  Liverpool  (First  Lord  of  tlie 
'I'reasury),  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,and  the  Master- 
General  of  tlie  Ordnance,  and  approved  of  by  the  prince 
regent,  ‘ to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  in  their  fourth  and  sixth  reports,  that 
no  department  of  large  expenditure  ouglit  ever  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  controlling  superintendence  of  the 
Board  of  Treasury.’  That  minute  established  various 
regulations  for  checking  naval  and  military  expenditure 
which  are  now  obsolete,  one  of  which  reqnircd  the 
working  heads  of  the  army  and  navy  departments  to  at- 
tend the  Treasury  whenever  that  Board  wished  for  verbal 
in  addition  to  written  information  on  any  financial  subject 
connected  with  their  departments.^ 

Ten  years  afterwards,  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact, 
‘ that  the  ancient  and  wise  control  vested  by  our  financial 
policy  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  over  all  the  depart- 
ments connected  with  the  public  expenditure  has  been  in 
a great  degree  set  aside.  Although  it  is  the  practice  to 
lay  the  annual  estimates  before  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
the  subsequent  course  of  expenditure  is  not  practically 
restrained  as  it  ought  to  be  by  one  governing  and  respon- 


• Sixth  Rep.  Com.  on  Finance, 
1817,  quoted  in  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Pub. 


Accounts,  1802,  Kv.  CW>,  709,  04.2. 
' Ibid.  Min.  of  livid.  04;J. 
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sible  power,  but  remains  too  much  under  the  separate 
management  of  the  departments.  Tlie  want  of  a con- 
stant check  over  the  expenditure,  wliich  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  departure  from  the  old  and  constitutional 
course,  has  e.stablished  a scale  of  expense  greatly  beyond 
what  existed  during  the  fonner  periods  of  peace.  Each 
department  naturally  endeavours  to  exalt  its  own  im- 
j)ortance,  and  wishes  to  promote  its  general  efficiency, 
and  to  have  everything  in  it  complete  and  perfect ; hence 
the  desire  to  secure  these  objects,  rather  than  the  exi- 
gency of  the  public  service,  has  had  too  much  influence 
over  a great  part  of  the  public  expenditure.’  Again  : 

‘ The  establishment  of  an  effectual  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasury  is  nothing  more  than  the  restoration  to 
the  Treasury  of  its  ancient  authority.  It  is  necessary 
that  this  control  should  be  constantly  exercised  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  expenditure  to  be  incurred  by  each 
department,  in  securing  tlie  application  of  each  sum  voted 
in  the  annual  estimates  to  tlie  service  for  Avhich  it  has 
been  voted,  in  regulating  any  extraordinar)"  expenditure 
which,  upon  an  emergency,  may  be  deemed  necessary 
within  the  year,  although  not  included  in  the  estimates  ; 
and  in  preventing  any  increase  of  salary  or  extra  allow- 
ance, or  any  other  emoluments,  being  granted  without  a 
minute  expressive  of  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Treasury.  The  committee  have  further  to  observe,  that 
it  is  expedient  not  only  to  restore  this  control,  but  to 
secure  it  from  being  again  set  aside,  which  cannot  be 
eflected,  except  by  the  House  of  Commons  constantly 
enforcing  its  application,  by  holding  the  Treasury  re- 
sponsible for  every  act  of  expenditure'^  in  each  department.’  * 


" Tliia  oxprpfwion  muist  not  bo 
taken  too  litorally.  Tho  Treasury 
mitliorities  oonsidrr  that  it  merely 
claiiiifl  for  the  Treaaurv  * a certain 
dejrreo  of  responsibility  for  every 
exee.sa  or  surplus  in  the  eatimate 
aanctioned  by  Parliament*;  requiring 
that  every  such  exceag  should  be  made 


known  to  the  Board.  (Com.  of  Bub. 
Accounts,  18(!2  ; Min.  of  Evid.  9<>4, 
970.)  Tho  Chancellor  of  the  E.v- 
cherjupr  is  the  minister  w'ho  is  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  for  the  entire 
estimates,  and  who  is  liable  to  censure 
if  the  calculations  in  his  budget, 
though  founded  in  great  measure 
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The  foregoing  recommendations  set  forth,  with  suffi- 
cient clearness,  the  nature  and  extent  of  Treasury  control 
which  would  appear  to  be  necessary  to  insure  a proper 
responsibility  in  financial  mattcns,  and  to  check  extrava- 
gant and  unauthorised  expenditure.’'  They  were  not, 
liowever,  attended  with  any  immediate  result.  Never- 
theless, in  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
these  reports,  they  have  mostly  been  adopted,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  action  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  great  executive  departments. 

The  first  reform  which  was  effected  was  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  when  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  1832,  introduced  and  oiused  to  be  embodied 
in  the  Act  2 &:  3 Will.  IV.  c.  40,  sec.  30,  what  is  termed 
the  Appro])iiation  Check.  This  valuable  departmental 
reform  %vill  be  fully  discussed  in  the  following  section 
(post,  p.  578).  It  will  suffice  here  to  state  that  the  Appro- 
priation Check,  or  Audit,  was  a regulation  requiring  the 
Admiralty  to  make  up  an  annual  account  of  expenditure 
under  the  several  heads  of  ser\dce  specified  in  the  Aj)pro- 
priation  Act,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Audit,  to  be  compared  with  the  vouchers.  The  com- 
missioners to  certify  the  correctne.ss  of  the  said  accounts, 
anil  to  note  under  eacli  head  whether  the  expenditure 
had  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  the  vote  of  Parliament. 
The  certified  account  to  be  annually  laid  before  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons. 

Up  to  1845,  none  of  the  departments  appear  to  have 
applied  to  the  Treasury  for  authority  to  exceed  any  vote 
included  in  their  estimates.  In  that  year,  a Treasury 
Committee  on  Ordnance  Expenditure  reported  an  opinion 


upon  the  proceedings  of  other  de- 
partments, should  prove  deticient. 
I'i'evertheless,  the  lieads  of  other  de- 
partments of  expenditure,  e.g.  the 
Naval  Minister,  or  the  S«!cretiiry  for 
AVer,  are  called  to  account  in  the 
Ilouse  for  their  several  estimates, 
when  they  are  under  discussion.  Ibid. 


looi-iooa. 

• Finance  Ileport  of  182S,  pp.  5,  0. 

’ Further  recommendations,  with 
a view  to  enforce  the  superintending 
control  of  the  Treasury,  were  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Navy,  &c..  Esti- 
mates, in  1848.  Commons  Papers, 
1847-8,  vol.  xxi.  p.  .86.  , 
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expendi- 
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that  efficient  control  over  the  public  expenditure  could 
only  be  established  by  the  examination  of  the  audited 
accounts  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; but 
that,  in  the  absence  of  such  a committee,  they  considered 
that  a control  should  be  exercised  by  the  Treasury,  as 
being  the  department  primarily  responsible  for  the  regu- 
larity of  the  public  finances.  Parliament,  in  assigning  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Audit  the  duty  of  reporting  on  the 
public  accounts,  had  reserved  to  itself  a right  of  revision  ; 
but  hitherto  no  action  had  been  taken  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  these  reports ; it  was  therefore  expedient  to 
consider  whether  this  task  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Treasury.  This  recommendation  was  concurred  in 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who,  on  January  13,  184G, 
issued  a minute,  declaring  that  ‘ No  executive  department 
is  authorised  to  exceed  the  sum  appropriated  by  Parlia- 
ment under  each  general  head  or  vote  in  their  respective 
estimates,  or  to  apply  any  surplus  which  may  exist  under 
one  vote  to  supply  the  deficiency  on  others,  without  the 
express  previous  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  given  on 
a written  representation  of  the  circumstances  which 
render  the  adoption  of  such  a course  indispensable  for  the 
public  service.’  This  opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  a resolution  of  March  30,  1849,  that 
‘ when  a certain  amount  of  expenditure  for  a particular 
service  has  been  determined  upon  by  Parliament,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  department  which  has  that  sendee 
under  its  charge  and  control,  to  bike  care  that  the  expen- 
diture does  not  exceed  the  amount  placed  at  its  disposal 
for  that  purpose.*  And  by  a clause  which  was  first 
introduced  into  the  Annual  Appropriation  Act  for  the 
year  184G-7,  the  Treasury  are  empowered  to  meet 
emergencies  in  the  navy  and  army  departments  by 
authorising  the  appropriation  of  any  surpluses  or  grants 

• Soe  General  Balfour’s  Paper,  in  Acts;  Smith’s  Pari.  Rememb.  1857-8, 
Statistical  Journal,  vol.  xxix.  p.  302.  p.  145;  Kcp.  of  Com.  on  Misc.  Ex- 
Soo  also  the  Annual  Appropriation  pendituro,  18C0 ; Min.  of  Evid.  p.  G. 
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in  tlie  same  department  towards  making  good  any 
deficiency  caused  by  such  cmergencie.s,  provided  tliat  tlie 
aggregate  sura  voted  for  each  department  for  the  year  be 
not  exceeded.  This  Act  was  followed  uj)  by  Treasury 
minutes,  intended  to  explain  more  minutely  the  manner 
of  giving  effect  to  the  same,  and  of  ensuring  to  the 
Treasury  the  right  of  appeal  and  ultimate  control  in  all 
cases  of  unforeseen  and  unprovided  exponditxme.* 

Tlie  appropriation  clau.se  above  cited  was,  until  re- 
cently, so  framed  as  to  confer  on  the  Treasury  the  power 
of  Jhialbj  appropriating  surpluses  on  particular  grants  to 
cover  deficiencies  on  others  within  the  same  department. 
It  so  continued  from  184G  to  18GI.  Meanwhile  much 
controversy  arose  as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  clause  itself.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  have, 
as  a general  rule,  refused  to  recogui.se  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Treasury,  and  have  claimed  the  right,  under 
their  own  patent,  of  directing  their  own  expenditure.’’ 
Li  complying  with  the  directions  of  the  statute,  and  seek- 
ing the  formal  sanction  of  the  Treasury  to  transfers  of 
votes,  the  Board  docs  not,  in  point  of  fact,  afford  to  the 
Trea.sury  sufficient  information  to  enable  them  to  exercise 
a proper  control.  Their  applications,  moreover,  are 
usually  made  after  the  unauthorised  expenditure  has  been 
incurred.'  The  Treasurj’  have  refrained  from  the  attemjit 
to  compel  a recognition  of  their  right  to  control  this  de- 
partment in  the  details  of  expenditure.  A large  jiropor- 
tion  of  almost  every  vote  consists  of  expenditure  abroad, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  beforehand  whether  any 

• See  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Pub.  Ac-  Afford  to  members  an  opportunity  of 
counts,  1802,  Evid.  040-008.  And  canvaaeing  any  breach  of  the  strict 
gee  Ohanr.  of  Exchequer’s  obsorva-  rules  relating  to  the  appropriation  of 
tions  in  Hans.  Deb.  vol  clxix.  pp.  public  money.  See  21  & 22  Vic,  c. 
18(50,1800.  But  the  Treasury  were  107,  sect.  20;  and  Hans.  Deb.  vol, 
required,  by  a clause  in  the  Appro-  clxii.  p.  1540;  Qfid.  vol.  clxv.  p. 
pnation  Act,  to  inform  the  Hoiujo  of  891. 

Commons  of  all  such  transactions,  Rep.  on  Pub.  Accounts,  1802, 
and  to  lay  before  the  House  copies  of  Min.  oi  Evid.  750-700,  788. 
applications  for  transfers,  in  order  to  * Ihid,  004,  823-828. 
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vote  will  be  exceeded  or  not.  Experience  has  shown 
‘ that,  unless  tlie  Treasury  are  prepared  to  take  the  whole 
responsibility  of  tlie  conduct  of  the  Navy,  they  cannot 
possibly  take  such  niaiiageraent  of  the  details.’**  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  recently  declared  his  view  of  the 
matter  to  be  ‘ that  the  Admiralty  should  have  tlie  power 
of  spending  under  each  vote  (the  naval  e.stimates  being 
ordinarily  divided  into  seventeen  separate  votes)  tlie  whole 
of  the  sum  taken  under  that  vote ; that,  if  we  want  to 
transfer  from  one  vote  to  another,  we  should  go  as  we 
have  gone  at  the  time,  and  submit  it  to  the  Treasurj-." 


Rep.  nn  Piilj'.  Accounts,  1602, 
Min  of  Evid.  1442,  1405. 

' l.KK),  1610.  In  tliis  view 

the  Tn-nsury  have  not  nltojrether  con- 
curred. In  n-ceiit  caws  they  have 
r»-quired  that  even  the  separate  iteim 
of  a vole,  com^spoudinp  with  the 
detailed  e.stimates  suhnntted  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  not  bo  ex- 
ceeded without  their  express  sanction. 
See  the  debate  onSirll.Willoughby’s 
motion  respecting  the  ainiropiiation 
of  public  money  .s,  on  Marcli  11,1801. 
And  this  has  bi^en  made  imp?rativo 
by  a Treasury  minute,  dated . I anuary 
27,  18C>3.  (Rep.  Com.  on  Pub. 
Accounts,  1804,  Evid.  pp.  40, 41  ; see 
also  the  Report  for  1802,  Evid.  p.  42.) 
Ill  the  controversy  between  the  Na- 
val Deparlment  and  the  Treasury  on 
thi.s  subject,  previous  to  the  issue  of 
this  minute,  it  was  exlinitti'd  by  the 
Admiralty  that  they  had  no  right  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  their  original 
estimate  for  any  particular  work,  or 
to  commence  any  new  item  of  expen- 
diture, without  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  knowledge  of  Par- 
liament. When  using  surpluses  to 
supply  deficiencies  within  a par- 
ticular ‘ vote,’  it  Ls  agreed  that  they 
must  strictly  confine  themselves  to 
continuing  expimditure  previously 
commenced  under  the  authority  of 
1‘arliament.  This  rule  was  adopted  in 
1848,and  sanctioned  by  adepartmental 
committtH!  of  accounts  and  audit. 
(//jiV/.  12iK4-12!>8.)  It  was  under  this 
rule  that  the  I'irst  Lord  of  the  Admi- 


ralty iustilied  his  conduct  in  ]8t!0, 
when  no  ajiplii'd  a large  sum  voted 
by  Parliament  for  the  expreas  purpose 
of  building  iron  ships  to  the  purchase 
of  timber  for  stores,  without  applying 
for  the  Treasury  sanction  to  the  trans- 
action. (See  Sir.  Disraeli’s  ohsena- 
tions  on  this  proceeiling,  in  Hans. 
Deb.  vol.  cLxvii.  p.  tU2 ; also  t/iirl. 
vol.  clxix.  pp.  84  l4<'i.8  j and  Smith’s 
Pari.  Rememb.  1802,  pp.  .‘10,  32.) 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
appears  inclined  to  agree  in  the  main, 
in  this  interpretation  of  the  relativedii- 
tiesof  the  Admiralty  and  theTre.-usiirv, 
in  the  matter  of  transfers,  but  with- 
out having  arrived  at  any  definito 
conclusioins  thereon.  Whi  le  question- 
ing how  far  the  principle  of  sub- 
dividing votes  is  one  that  ought  to 
he  recogni.sed,  as  a means  of  avoiding 
Treasury  control,  he  did  not  think 
that  any  government  would  establish, 
or  that  Parliament  would  sanction, 
the  doctrine  that  in  every  case  of  ex- 
cess under  every  heail  of  each  vote 
the  .Vdmiralty  should  be  obliged  to 
go  to  the  Treasury.  Where  there 
was  im  excess  upon  the  whole  vote, 
the  Treasury  would  require  the  Ad- 
miralty to  submit  to  Parliament  a 
supplementary  estimate.  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s evidence,  thid.  15.5.‘5-1.5(i2.) 
And  the  power  of  transfer  should  not 
be  cxercise<I  to  sanction  expenditure 
for  services  which  had  been  under- 
taken, without  the  previous  autlnirity 
of  I'arliament.  Case  of  the  Germau 
settlers  at  the  Cape,  See  Hatis.  Deb. 
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But  even  so,  it  is  contended  that  ‘ the  previous  sanction  ’ 
required  from  the  Treasuiy  must  be  understood  to  mean 
a formal  sanction  to  tlie  transfer,  whicli  is  not  neces- 
sarily or  usually  given  before  the  e.xpcnditure  has  been 
incurred.  It  is  urged  tliat  no  otlier  construction  of  the 
rule  is  practicable  or  consistent  with  the  secrecy  and  de- 
spatch so  often  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of 
government,  conveyed  tlirough  a Secretary  of  State.'  If 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  were  to  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  exceeding  his  estimates,  in  obeying  such 
directions,  he  would  have  to  request  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasurj'  to  convene  a cabinet  in  order  that  the  point 
might  be  discus.sed.  Should  a disagreement  arise  Ixitwecn 
the  Treasury  and  the  Admiralty  on  a financial  question, 
they  would  appeal  to  the  cabinet.* 

The  Treasur)',  as  a general  rule,  invariably  gives  way 
when  applied  to  by  any  board  or  other  department  presided 
over  by  a cabinet  minister  for  their  sanction  to  spend  mo 
ney.  They  may  delay  at  first,  and  if  a sufficiently  plausible 
reason  for  the  application  be  not  given,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer, 
and  a correspondence  may  ensue  between  the  depart- 
ments, but  the  Treasurj'  invariably  gives  way  in  the  end. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Kvehequer,  if  he  di.sapproved  of 
the  proposal,  would  decide  whether  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  submit  it  for  the  opinion  of  the  C!d)inet,  or  to 
settle  it  himself  with  the  political  head  of  the  department 
concerned.''  Nevertheless,  the  necessity  for  coming  to  the 
Treasury  does  operate,  to  some  extent,  as  a check  ; first, 
it  gives  the  Treasury  an  opportunity  of  cuilling  the  atten- 


vol.  clxix.  pp.  1253,  1852;  Rep.  of  expendituro.  Theoreticnlly,  tlio 
Com.  l*ub.  Accounts,  1804,  evid.  p.  6.  Treasury  is  presumed  to  have  control, 
' Rep.  Com.  Tub.  Accounts,  18G2,  but  practically  the  Secret^  of  State 
Evid.  1520-1522.  would  not  permit  of  any  interference 

■ Ihul.  1524,  1502.  in  the  detail  expenditure  of  his  own 

Jbitl.  108,  720,  1340,  2350,  Tlio  office.  See  special  Rep.  Com.  of  Pub. 
same  principle  prevails  in  communi-  Accounts, E.\choq.  and  Audit 
cations  between  tbo  Treasury  and  the  Depts.  Rill,  Evid.  351-350.  ^Vnd  seo 
Foreign  Office  in  regard  to  matters  postj  p.  570,  note  *. 
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tion  of  (for  example)  the  Admiralty  to  points  that  seem 
to  require  further  consideration  ; and,  secondly,  it  leads 
the  department  in  question  to  be  careful  in  framing  its 
proposals,  with  a view  to  their  undergoing  parliamentary  in- 
vestigation. If  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  to  a transfer 
were  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  expenditure  sought 
to  be  sanctioiu‘d  was  improper,  the  department  woidd 
have  to  go  to  ParlLament  for  a vote  for  the  excess.' 

In  1846  tlie  S5'stem  of  aj)propriation  audit  in  force  in 
the  Navy  was  introduced  into  the  Army  departments.  Each 
of  those  departments,  namely,  the  Ordnance  and  the  War 
Office,  presented  separate  estimates.  They  had,  within 
their  respective  grants,  the  same  power  of  transfer  as  the 
Admiralty,  but  no  transfer  could  bo  made  from  a vote 
under  one  department  in  aid  of  a deficiency  in  that  of 
another.  In  IS-oG-.")?  these  departments,  together  with  the 
Commissariat,  were  consolidated  under  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  In  the  Appropriation  Act  the  sums  given 
for  the  Army  were  divided  into  two  aggregrate  grants — 
one,  in  round  numbers,  for  six  million  pounds,  and  the 
otlier  for  nine  millions.  At  first,  the  power  of  transfer 
was  confined  to  the  separate  grants;  ‘but  in  1858  it 
appears  that  a change  was  made  in  the  wording  of  the 
Appropriation  Act,  so  as  to  give  to  the  War  Department 
the  power,  with  Treasury  consent,  to  transfer  the  surplus 
on  a vote  within  one  grant  to  the  deficiency  on  a vote 
included  in  the  other  grant.  The  change  thus  introduced 
has  been  continued  in  subsequent  Acts.’  Viewing  this 
alteration  as  defeating  the  intention  of  the  House  and  of 
the  government,  in  dividing  the  votes  into  two  aggre- 
grate grants,  and  as  affording  to  the  government  a very 
extended  power  of  transfer,  the  Committee  on  Public  Ac- 
counts, in  1862,  recommended  that  the  Appropriation 
Act  should  be  so  framed  in  future  as  to  limit  the  power  of 

‘ Rpj).  Com.  Pub.  .\ccounta,  1803,  Admiralty  Rgreed  to  reduce  tlieir 
Evid.  /4S,  1.501,  2355.  Mr.  Glad-  application  for  authority  to  build 
atone  quoted  an  inatance  wherein,  upon  twenty  i^unboata  for  »en-i'ce  in  China 
a remonstrance  from  the  Treaauiy,  the  to  one  half  that  number,  1501.  ’ 
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transfer  to  the  extent  of  the  particular  grant*  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  Army  department,  unlike 
the  Admiralty,  invariably  obtains  Treasury  sanction  be- 
fore applying  the  surplus  of  one  vote  to  the  exigencies  of 
another.  Amd  any  correspondence  that  may  have  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  necessity  for  such  transfer  is  re- 
quired to  be  publislied  with  the  Army  estimates  for  the 
following  year.‘‘ 

In  the  preparation  of  their  original  estimates,  the  same 
difference  is  noticeable  between  the  practice  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  departments.  The  Admiralty  forward  the  Navy 
estimates  to  the  Treasury,  for  formal  sanction,  so  short  a 
time  before  they  must  be  presented  to  Parliament  as  to 
render  a detailed  examination  of  their  contents  impossible. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  War  Office.' 

The  value  of  the  appropriation  clause  above  mentioned, 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
much  controversy,  was  questioned,  on  the  ground  that  it 
‘ loosens  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the  separate 
grants  for  naval  and  military  services,  by  giving  a power 
to  the  Treasury  to  vary  the  appropriation  specially 
directed  by  Parliament  itself and  it  was  recommended 
that  this  clause  should  be  exjiunged  from  the  Appropria- 
tion Act.™  The  annual  appointment  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  a committee  of  enquiry  into  the  audited 
atreounts  undoubtedly  affords  facilities  for  securing  more 
effectually  than  by  Treasury  control  the  strict  appropria- 
tion of  public  money  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has 
been  voted."  The  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  in  18G2 


J Secoinl  Hop.  Com.  I’ub.  Accoimta, 
1862,  pp.  iv.  V,  And  sec  Hans.  Deb. 
vol.  clxix.  p.  1840.  _ But  though 
in  the  new  Appropriation  Act  of 
I8ti2-(>1  these  two  great  heads  have 
been  maintained,  they  are  practically 
uselet^,  because  the  power  of  the 
Treasury  to  ap])roprinte  the  savings, 
w'ithout  consulting  Parliament,  was 
done  away  with  by  that  Act.  Hep. 
Com.  Pub.  Aceta.  1864,  £vid.  p.  7. 


‘ Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  18C2, 
Evid.  1884-18tW,  2202. 

' Jbid  05C,  959. 

“ Memo,  by  Mr,  Anderson,  the  sole 
surviving  member  of  the  Treasury 
Committeo  of  184-5,  in  app.  to  Rep. 
on  Pub.  Accounts,  1862,  p.  192. 

" Ibid.  Min.  of  Evid.  1730.  Sco 
also  cases  cited  of  the  abuses  arising 
from  the  want  of  a sufficient  check 
over  the  dcptirtments  by  whom  tho 
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bestowed  great  attention  to  tliis  point,  and  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  power  of  transfer,  in  relation  to  Army 
and  Navy  appropriations,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  some 
further  check.  In  view  of  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  March  30,  1849,  setting  forth  the  duty 
of  all  public  departments  to  confine  their  expenditure 
within  the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament, 
the  committee  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  each  depart- 
ment, with  the  assistance  of  the  Treasury,  so  to  frame 
their  estimates  as  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  for  all 
anticipateel  expenditure ; and  that,  if  additional  outlay 
should  uncx|)ectctlly  become  necessary,  the  department 
ought  to  communicate  with  the  Treasury  thereupon  with- 
out delay.  The  Treasury  should  then  determine  whether 
Parliament  should  be  applied  to  for  a sujiplementary 
vote,  or  whether  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  meet  the 
additional  expenditure  by  an  advance  from  the  surplus 
on  hand  from  other  votes.  If  the  latter,  the  Treasui-y 
should  authorise  the  same  in  writing.  At  the  making  up 
of  the  final  accounts,  copies  of  all  such  applications,  aud 
of  the  Treasury  letters  and  warrants  thereupon,  should 
be  presented  to  Parliament.  A vote  should  then  be  jiro- 
posed  in  supply  to  meet  any  deficiencies,  and  all  surpluses 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  Exchequer.  Py  this  plan 
the  govemment  would  be  at  hberty  to  exercise  its  discre- 
tion in  providing  for  unexpected  emergencies,  by  per- 
mitting transfers  of  surpluses  to  meet  deficiencies,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  would  possess  an  opportunity  of 
reviewing  such  transactions,  when  transfers  that  had  been 
made  were  submitted  for  their  approval  in  the  shape  of  a 
vote.®  These  recommendations  Avere  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament and  by  the  government.  A new  appropriation 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  the  year, 
Avhich,  instead  of  authorising  the  Treasury  to  determine 

iviwcr  of  tninsfi'r  is  oxerL-i>ed,— in  Com.  Pub.  Acets.  1804,  Evid.  p.  0. 
Lord  U.  Moiitiipm’s  epei'cli,  llims.  ° Second  Hep.  Com.  of  Pub.  Ac- 
Deb.  March  24,  1803.  Aud  soe  Hep.  count**,  1802,  pp.  vii.  viii. 
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fmully  on  a])plicutions  for  transfers,  merely  empowered 
them  to  authorise  tlie  temporary  use  of  surpluses,  in  order 
that  the  advances  thus  made  might  be  submitted  for  the 
sanction  of  rarliument,  and  the  deficiencic's  in  question 
be  provided  for  ‘ in  such  manner  as  rarliameut  might 
direct.’*’  A Treasury  minute,  to  give  effect  to  the  new 
arrangements,  was  issued  on  Januarj"  27,  18G3.  It 
])rescnbed  the  circumstances  under  which  the  naval  and 
military  depiu-tments  should  be  at  liberty  to  apply  for 
the  Treasury  sanction  to  expenditure  for  services  unfore- 
seen and  unprovided  for ; and  the  forms  to  be  obsen-ed 
in  such  applications,  with  a view  to  enable  the  Treasury 
lo  submit  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  all  needful  infomia- 
tion  in  relation  thereto.’ 

A statement  of  savings  and  deficiencies  upon  the  grants 
for  Army  services  for  the  year  18C2-G3 — together  with 
copies  of  the  corresjioudence  between  the  War  Office  and 
the  Treasury  for  authority  to  incur  expenditure  that 
woidd  occiision  an  excess  on  a particular  vote* — was 
communicated  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  for 
18G4.  These  accounts  arc  the  first  that  were  prepared 
under  the  altered  system  introduced  by  the  Appropriation 
Act  of  18G2,  by  which  the  Treasury  were  empowered  to 
give  a temporaiy  sanction  only  to  applications  for  leave 
to  make  use  of  surpluses  to  defray  excesses  upon  other 
services,  and  were  required  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  the  final  determination  thereupon.  The 
committee  reported  that  the  effect  of  this  change  bad  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  public  service,  and  that  the  great 
object  of  the  alteration  in  the  Appropriation  Act  had  been 
accomplished.  Heretofore  it  had  not  been  cu.stomary  for 
the  dei)artments  to  ajiply  to  the  Treasury  to  authorise 
transfers  until  the  time  for  closing  the  account  wjis  at 
hand,  which  afforded  no  ojiportunity  to  the  Treiisury  of 
exercising  any  judgment  upon  such  applications.  ‘ Now, 

p 25  aiul  *2<j  Viet.  c.  71,  »oct.  20. 

**  Commoui^  l*apors,  vol.  xxix.  p.  170. 
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before  any  excess  of  expenditure  is  incurred,  the  depart- 
ments apply  to  the  Treasury  for  their  sanction  as  soon  as 
the  necessity  for  it  arises.’  But  in  many  cases  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell,  until  the  account  is  squared,  what  the 
amount  of  excess  or  deficiency  will  be ; the  application 
for  the  Treasury  sanction  is  therefore  ordinarily  deferred 
imtil  the  account  is  made  up.  But  any  large  excess  must 
be  foreseen,  and  no  excess  would  be  sanctioned  which 
could  not  be  covered  by  the  aggregate  vote.' 

The  committee  carefully  considered  the  important  con- 
stitutional point,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  ‘ temporary 
advances  ’ should  be  submitted  for  the  subsequent  sanction 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  declared  their  opinion 
that,  as  soon  as  the  accounts  ascertaining  the  deficiencies 
and  savings  on  the  votes  for  Army  and  Navy  services  had 
been  laid  before  the  House,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
seeking  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  ‘ temporary 
advances  ’ authorised  by  the  Treasury,  by  a vote,  ‘ which 
ought  to  receive  the  most  formal  consideration  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  House.’  ‘ A vote  in  the  fonn  of  a resolution 
of  a committee  of  the  whole  House  would  be  the  proper 
mode  of  effecting  this  object,  and  of  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Appropriation  Act.’  This  resolution  to 
be  embodied  as  a clause  in  the  Appropriation  Act.' 

Accordingly,  on  July  18,  18G4,  the  reports  of  tlie 
Navy  and  Army  expenditimi,  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1863,  were  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  and  resolutions  agreed  to — (1)  setting  forth  the 
savings  effected  in  the  grants  on  behalf  of  these  services, 
and  also  the  amounts  of  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  said 
grants,  which  had  been  ‘ temporarily  defrayed,’  under  tlie 
authority  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  the  suqduses;  and  (2) 

' Rep.  Com.  of  Pub.  Accounts,  vemment,  as  to  what  course  should 
180r>,  Evid.  400—420.  be  taken  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 

• Hop.  Com.  of  Pub.  Ac.counts,  Parliament  to  the  temporary  use  of 
1804,  J>.  V.  And  see  Evid.  np.  f.2-  the  surpluses.  See  Kep.  Com.  of 
54.  But  it  would  appear  to  1m  still  I’ub.  Accts.  1805,  Evid.  1607-1522. 
under  the  consideration  of  the  go- 
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‘ That  the  application  of  so  much  of  the  said  surpluses  be 
sanctioned.’  The  effect  of  asking  the  House  to  pass 
these  resolutions  was  explained  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  intended  ‘ simply  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  they  thought  fit,  of  disapproving  of  any  of  these 
transfers  from  one  vote  to  another;’  and  that,  if  the 
House  did  not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
government  had  exercisetl  the  discretionary  power  en- 
trusted to  them,  they  might  pass  ‘ a vote  of  censure.’* 
The  resolutions  above  mentioned  were  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  Appropriation  Act  for  1864.”  Similar 
proceedings  took  place,  in  the  following  sessions,  in  regard 
to  the  transfers  of  Army  and  Navy  expenditure  for  the 
years  ending  March  31,  1864  and  1865.  The  resolutions 
jjiussed  through  the  House  without  debate,^  and  were 
included  in  the  Approjiriation  Acts.’' 

In  the  case  of  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  Civil 
Services,  the  Treasury  have  no  authority  to  apply  any 
surplus  from  one  Civil  Service  vote  to  meet  deficiencies  in 
another.  All  surpluses  are  obliged  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  Exchequer,  and  all  deficiencies  to  be  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment.  Each  vote  has  its  own  special  account  in  the 
books  of  the  Paymaster-General,  and  a balance  of  debit 
and  credit  is  struck  every  week.  When  an  issue  is 
applied  for,  the  votes  on  account  of  which  the  issue  is 
rcqu'ured  are  always  specified.  The  consequence  is,  that 
a Civil  Service  vote  can  never  be  exceeded,  the  balances 
at  the  end  of  the  year  are  surrendered,  and  there  are  no 
transfers.*  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a fund,  called  the 


* Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  lOiKJ. 

“ 27  and  28  Viet.  c.  73,  sect  20. 

' Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxx.  p.  331 ; 
ibid.  vol.  184,  p.  9U9. 

' 28  and  20  Viet  c.  123,  sect  20. 

* Nevertheless,  in  the  matter  of 
the  grants  for  educational  purposes, 
i.y  a system  of  minutes  in  council, 
iesirtsl  without  the  cognisance  of 
Parliament,  it  was,  until  very  recently, 
in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  enter 


into  engagements  which  would  have 
the  edect  of  involving  Parliament  in 
additional  expenditure  beyond  the 
sums  actually  voted  on  behalf  of  edu- 
cation, and  from  which  the  House 
could  not  honourably  extricate  itself. 
But  in  1802,  the  subject  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  and 
regulations  adopted  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  this  objectionablo 
practice.  See  ante,  p.  294. 
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‘ Civil  Contingencies  Fund,’  to  meet  unforeseen  civil  ex- 
penditure in  sjjeciiil  casc-s,  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Fourth  lieport  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts  in  1801 ; which  fund  is  limited,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  to  the  sum  of  120,000// 

A vote  in  Committee  of  Supply  is  in  the  natiu'e  of  a 
ma.r{mum.  It  is  not  incumbent  on  the  government  to 
spend  tlie  whole  of  the  amount  granted,  but  it  is  a matter 
of  discretion.' 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  Army  and  Na\y  estimates,  it 
has  for  a length  of  time  been  the  rule  and  practi<!e 
that,  if  the  money  voted  for  any  partif’ular  service 
be  not  expended  witliin  the  year,  the  power  of  ex- 
penditure granted  by  the  vote  ceases,  and  the  money 
cannot  afterwards  be  made  use  of  until  it  is  revoted  by 
I’arliament.'  This  rule  has  been  carried  out  of  late  years 
very  strictly.  For  example,  in  18G1,  out  of  15,000/.  voted 
to  enlarge  the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  5,000/.  only 
was  expended  within  the  year.  Accordingly,  next  session, 
tlie  balance  of  10,000/.  was  again  included  in  the  estimates. 
This  time  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  vote  the 
mone5^  Some  days  afterwards,  however,  the  government 
induced  the  House  to  recommit  the  resolution,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconsidering  their  decision.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  vote  was  agreed  to.”  It  is  only  very  lately  that 
the  Civil  Service  votes  and  Miscellaneous  Estimates  have 
been  subjected  to  the  .same  rule.  In  1857  the  Committee 
on  Public  Mone)'s  reported  a recommendation,  that  ‘ all 
unexpended  balances  should  be  sm-rendered,  and  gi'ants 
unapplied,  but  required  for  the  completion  of  the  services 


» See  ante,  p.  5*)1. 

• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxv.  p.  1109. 

• Ihid.  vol.  cxli.  p.  ISJ  ; vol.  clxv. 
pp.  aiO,  KXjO.  Hut  nee  oa  to  iinex- 
poiHUat  balaiice.s  on  the  ‘China  I'oto 
of  Credit,’  ibid.  vol.  clxx.  p.  lOol ; 
vol.  clx.vv.  p.  1."<.VJ;  Coniimma 
I’njann,  1(SU,  No.  .‘ill.  The  rule 
doea  nut  apply  to  ciuea  auch  ae  Uie 


grant  for  the  construction  of  fortifi- 
cations, which  wn.s  made  by  special 
.\ct  of  I’nrliament,  and  did  not  come 
out  of  the  year’s  income,  but  wju* 
raised  by  annuities,  as  an  addition  to 
the  national  debt.  Ibid.  vol.  clxxii. 
p.  ;(.'!<);  Act  2ljiuid  ^7  Viet  c.  N). 

’’  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxv.  pp.  ll:il, 
lilt),  Ifa’il. 
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to  wilieli  they  had  been  appropriated,  .sliould  be  revoted.’® 
The  Committee  on  tlie  Miscellaneous  Kstimates  in  1800 
made  a similar  recommendation  ; as  also  did  the  Com- 
mittee on  I’ublic  Accounts,  in  1861,  in  their  fifth  reixirt. 
On  June  24,  1861,  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
informed  the  Uouse  that  the  government  were  making 
arrangements  to  carry  out  the.se  suggestions.  The  new 
system  wa.s  partially  introdncetl  in  the  same  year,'*  but  it 
was  not  universally  adopted  until  the  following  session.® 
On  March  31,  1863,  ‘ for  the  first  time  in  our  financial 
history,  all  the  services  were  required  to  suiTender  the 
balances  standing  to  their  credit  ’ into  the  Exchequer.' 
The  votes  are  now  taken  ‘ for  services  coming  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year,’  instead  of,  as  heretofore, 
‘ for  the  services  of  the  year.’®  By  this  means,  the  highly 
objectionable  system  of  allowing  running  balances  to  go 
from  year  to  yeiir  has  been  stopped,  and  the  control  of 
rarliament  over  the  public  expenditure  has  been  prac- 
tically guaranteed. 

On  April  3,  1865,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  reported  as 
having  informed  the  House  that,  in  regard  to  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates,  the  Treasury  had  decided  to  surrender  to  the  Exchequer 
all  unexpended  balances  of  former  years,  ‘ except  the  last  year's 
balances  ! ’ He  then  projtosed  a vote  ‘ on  account,’  in  anticipation 
of  the  ordinary  estimates,  ‘ for  the  necessary  charges  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  financial  year,’  inasmuch  as  the  ‘ balances  in 
the  Exchequer,  to  the  credit  of  the  difierent  services,  were  merely 
the  balances  of  last  year's  votes,  and  were  not  sufficient  without  this 
vote  on  account.' •* 


' Rep.  Com.  on  Pub.  Moneys, 
1857,  p.  7.  Sec  observations  thereon 
in  Tv.  minute  of  February  15,  1858, 
iu  Commons  Papers,  1857-8,  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  ,38(t. 

■*  Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxiv.  p.  315. 

• Ibid.  vol.  elxvi.  p.  OUil. 

' Chanc.  of  Exebeq.  in  ibid.  vol. 
clxx.  p.  209. 

‘ First  Rep.  Com.  on  Pub.  Acets. 
1802,  p.  iv. 

*'  Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  7.T1. 
Rut  as  there  was  no  jiarliomeutary 


authority  to  expend  any  portion  of 
the  last  year's  votes,  except  for  ‘ pay- 
ments durinif  the  year,’  it  is  evident 
tliat  there  is  some  technical  error  in 
tliis  statement  I’rolmbly  the  balances 
were  retained  as  a matter  of  conve- 
nience, but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  must  have  been  revoted,  by  in- 
cluding their  several  amounts  iu  the 
‘vote  on  account’  See  ibid.  p.  851  ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.osury’s 
( Mr.  Peel)  own  slaUnient  afterwards. 
Ibid.  vol.  clxxix.  p.  000. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  Appropriation  Act  of  18G2  was  the 
first  Act  in  which  the  votes  were  taken  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure coming  in  course  of  payment  within  the  financial 
year,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  there  was  a difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Board  of  Audit  and  the  Board  of 
Works  as  to  the  interpretation  which  should  be  put  upon 
this  Act  Tlie  Board  of  Works  held  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  using  balances 
which  had  accrued  upon  votes  of  Parhament  anterior  to 
1862.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Audit  contended 
that  aU  such  balances  shoidd  be  surrendered,  and  that 
no  credits  but  those  granted  in  1862  were  available  for 
expenses  coming  in  course  of  payment  in  the  year  1862-63. 
Tlie  adjustment  ultimately  made  by  the  Treasuiy  in  regard 
to  these  accounts  fell  very  fim  short  of  that  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  should  have  taken  place. 
Tliis  adjustment,  however,  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  estimates  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Board 
of  Works  for  tlie  j'ear  1862-63,  were  framed,  on  the 
principle  of  appropriating  to  the  service  of  the  year  tlie 
balances  remaining  on  account  of  former  grants — that  the 
sums  voted  represent  only  the  estimated  expenditure 
founded  on  that  principle — and  therefore  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Parhament  that  the  new  arrangement  for  the 
surrender  of  balances  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  financial 
year  should  take  effect  from  March  31,  1863.  But  it 
appears  that  the  Board  of  Works  have  continued  to  sjicnd 
their  arrears  of  balances,  wliich  had  accrued  before  1862, 
up  to  1865,  thereby  making  use  of  money  without  a 
parliamentary  vote.  These  facts  were  communicated  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  in  1865  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Audit. 

In  communicating  the  foregoing  particulars  to  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Maenulay  remarked  that  it  was  ‘ the 
natural  and  jiroper  function  of  the  Ilou.se  of  Commons 
to  see  that  the  adju.stment  of  the  account  as  proposed  by 
government  is  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
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Appropriation  Art.’  But  up  to  the  present  time  no  such 
adjustment  has  ever  been  made  by  the  House  of  Commons.' 

3.  The  Application  of  the  System  of  Audit  to  the  Public 
Accounts. 

a.  The  Ordinary  Duties  of  the  Board  of  Audit. 

We  now  proreed  to  ronsider  the  provision  which  has 
liron  made  by  Parliament  for  the  e.xamination  and  audit 
of  the  public  accounts. 

PreY-iously  to  178.o,  certain  officers  of  the  E-Xchcquer 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  auditors;  but  in  that  year  a perma- 
nent board  of  commissioners  for  auditing  tlie  public 
accounts  was  constituted  liy  the  Act  25  Geo.  III.  c.  52. 
The  duties  of  the  board  were  defined  and  enlarged  by 
several  subsequent  statutes.^ 

Nevertheless,  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  board  by  its  amalgamation  with 
the  Exchequer  department,  its  position  and  functions  were 
confessedly  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory.  Presided  over 
by  commissioners  who  were  nominally  independent  of 
the  Treasury,  the  duties  of  the  board  were  discharged, 
not  by  the  auditors  themselves,  but  by  clerks  appointed 
by  the  Treasurjq  and  subject  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  that  department — a {xisition  which  naturally  unfitted 
them  for  exercising  an  impartial  investigation  into  the 
operations  of  the  Treasury  itself.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
alleged  that  the  Treasury  refrained  from  any  interference 
with  the  board  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
it  by  statute  ; and  that  with  regard  to  accounts  examined 
under  the  ‘ Appropriation  Audit,’  which  is  conductetl  on 
behalf  of  Parliament,  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Audit 
are  equally  convinced  that  the  latter  should  receive  no 


' Rep.  Coin.  Pub.  Accounta,  1805,  ^ See  Treasurr  minute,  Commona 

Evid.  270,  &c.  And  aee  Papers,  1857-58,  vol  xxxiv.  p.  385. 

p.  587.  Uep.  Com.  Pub.  Aceta.  1802,  Evid. 

•*  See  Cox,  Eng.  Govt  p.  C91.  p.  37. 
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instructions  from  the  former,  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  performance  of  thefr  duty  to  Parliament.* 

But  notwithstanding  its  parliamentary  origin  and  pecu- 
liar responsibilities,  the  Boai'd  of  Audit  has  been  hitherto 
regarded  as  a department  of  the  executive  government, 
dependent  upon  the  Treasury  exclusively  for  the  regula- 
tion of  its  strength,  resources,  and  organisation  ; and  a-s 
regards  the  examination  of  accounts  under  the  adminis- 
trative audit,  it  is  strictly  dependent  upon  the  Treasurj'. 
The  gradual  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  appropriation 
audit,  however,  has  been  the  means  of  elevating  the 
Board  of  Audit  into  a more  independent  position.  As 
soon  as  the  main  frmetions  of  the  auditors  shall  be,  not 
to  act  on  behidf  of  the  Treasury  as  a check  upon  the 
transactions  of  Treasury  accountants,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a check  upon  the  pecnniaiy  trans- 
actions of  the  Treasurj’^  itself,  of  the  other  great  depart- 
ments of  state,  and  of  the  e.xecutive  government  generally, 
the  auditors  will  probably  l>ecome,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory,  the  servants  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  Hou.se,  not  only  for  guidance  as  to 
what  duties  they  should  perform  but  for  the  means  of 
performing  those  duties  efficiently.” 

Still,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Board  of 
Audit  was  never  de.signed  to  exercise  any  direct  control 
over  the  public  expenditm-e.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, ‘ it  is  a board  to  ensure  tnith  and  accuracy  in  the 
accounts  of  the  public  expcnditiu-c,  and  might  properly 
be  termed  a board  of  verification.’  To  attemj)t  to  confer 
upon  it  coercive  and  controlling  powers  would  be  to 
transfer  to  it  what  strictly  lx;longs  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." It  is  as  an  ainxiliary  to  the  lalx>urs  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  that  the  investi- 


' Rpp.  Com.  Pub.  Acetu.  lSC-5,  enulav,  Secretary  Bd.  of  Audit,  p. 
Evid.  lini-1200.  I.JH.  • 

” //«■</.  observations  of  Mr.  Ma-  " Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxv.  p.  1.3T,0. 
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gallons  of  the  Board  of  Audit  arc  mainly  important,  and 
arc  capable  of  being  made  increasingly  valuable.® 

By  the  Act  of  18GG,  for  consolidating  the  duties  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Audit  departments,  the  duties  and  resjwn- 
sibilities  of  the  commissioners  of  audit  are  considerably 
increased.  They  will  now  be  required  to  examine  the 
accounts  connected  with  the  permanent  charges  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  the  accounts  relating  to  the  receipts  of 
money  pay.able  into  the  Fjcchequer,  and  the  whole  of  the 
accounts  relating  to  the  voted  services.  In  addition  to  tins, 
it  is  provided  by  section  33  of  the  said  Act,  that  the  Trea- 
sury shall  have  the  power,  in  case  of  any  other  accounts 
coming  before  them  which,  on  public  grounds,  they  might 
consider  it  desirable  to  subject  to  revision,  to  refer  the 
same  to  the  commissioners  of  audit  for  examination,  even 
though  they  did  not  relate  to  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  public  imperial  funds.  It  has  been  suggested,  how- 
ever, by  oflicers  of  tlie  board  and  others,  that  this  power 
should  only  be  exorcised  in  rare  and  peculiar  cases,  and 
that  as  a rule  the  laboui’s  of  the  commissioners  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  confined  to  the  busine.ss  of  examining 
accounts  relating  to  the  receipt,  issue,  and  expenditure, 
of  imjierial  funds.” 

It  is  furthermore  provided  by  section  34  of  this  Act, 
that  all  public  officers  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  fees  shall 
account  for  the  same  to  the  audit  office.  But  this  security 
is  confessedly  inadequate  as  a means  of  ascertaining 
whether  all  the  fees  received  in  any  public  department 
are  brouglit  to  credit.  All  it  can  accomplish  is  to  j)ro- 
vide  that  all  the  fees  brought  to  credit  arc  duly  accounted 
for.  The  check  upon  receipts  must  necessarily  be  con- 
ducted by  some  efficient  system  of  check  and  counter- 
check in  the  department  itself.'* 

This  Act  will  undoubtedly  impart  new  life  and  vigour 

° Uep.  Com.  Pub,  Acete.  18(XS,  Kvid.  241-257. 

Evid.  pp.  0, 05.  **  IM,  2:i0-240. 

p Ibid,  (Exclie^.  and  Audit  Bill) 
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into  the  system  of  auditing  the  public  accounts.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
general  application  of  the  appropriation  audit  to  eveiy 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  a point  to  be  hereafter 
specially  noticed,  much  benefit  will  result  from  the  greater 
degree  of  independence  assigned  to  the  audit  officers  over 
that  which  they  previously  enjoyed.  It  is  true  that  the 
Treasury  is  still  empowered  to  appoint,  from  time  to 
time,  such  officers  as  may  be  required  for  conducting  the 
business  of  the  department,  and  to  regulate  their  number 
and  salaries.  But  this  power  is  conferred  ujxm  the  Trea- 
sury expressly  in  order  that  there  may  be  some  member 
of  the  government,  having  a seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, responsible  for  such  appointments.'  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  is 
authorised  to  promote,  suspend,  or  remove,  any  of  the 
employes  in  his  department ; to  make  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  business  therein  ; and  (subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Treasury)  to  establish  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  all  public  accountants.’ 

In  proceeding  to  define,  more  particularly,  tlie  functions 
which  appertain  to  the  Board  of  Audit,  as  a department 
for  examining  and  verifying  the  public  accounts,  it  should 
be  premised  that,  irrespective  of  the  operations  of  this 
board,  every  department  in  the  state  is  bound  to  apply 
to  tlieir  expenditure  some  sort  of  check  or  departmental 
audit,  whether  their  accounts  are  examined  by  independent 
auditoi-s  or  not’ 

And  in  addition  to  the  check  to  which  public  accounts 


' Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  p.  1804.  visions  of  the  Public  Moneys  and 

• Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accta.  (Kxcheq.  Accounts  Act  of  1806,  it  is  provided 

and  Audit  Bill),  1800,  Evid.  201-  that,  from  April  1,  1867,  tncse  ac- 
803.  counts  shall  be  subjected  to  the  Ap- 

• Ibid.  180S,  Evid.  289.  Thus  pmpriation  Audit,  and  to  the  revi- 
the  accounts  of  the  Foreigm  Office  sion  of  the  Comptroller  and  Audi- 
have  not  hitherto  been  audited  by  tor  General.  See  Special  Report 
the  Audit  Board,  b>it  by  the  per-  from  Com.  on  Pub.  .^ccts.  i860,  on 
manent  Under-Secretary  of  .State  for  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Depart- 
Foreign  Atfairs.  Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  nients  Bill,  Evid.  314-383. 
clxxix.  p.  1100.  But  luider  the  pro- 
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may  be  subjected  in  the  department  to  which  they  relate, 
all  accounts  of  public  expenditure  are  liable  to  two  kinds 
of  audit — 1.  The  administrative  audit ; 2.  The  appropria- 
tion audit. 

The  administrative  audit,  as  its  name  imports,  is  con- 
ducted on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  with  a view  to-  purposes 
which  arc  purely  administrative.  Until  recently,  this  was 
the  only  kind  of  audit  applied  to  the  public  accounts;  and 
it  is  still  (18G6)  the  only  check  which  is  applied  to  the 
mi.scellane<ms  civil  service  accounts,  with  certain  excep- 
tions to  be  hereafter  noticed.  This  audit  may  be  conducted 
by  any  persons  whom  the  Treasury  shall  appoint ; in  fact, 
it  is  sometimes  conducted  by  the  Paymaster  in  Scotland, 
by  the  Paymaster-General,  Ijy  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
even  by  the  Treasury  itself.  But,  in  general,  it  is  con- 
ducted by  tlie  Board  of  Audit,  acting  exclusively  on  behalf 
of  the  Treasury,  and  with  a view  to  enable  the  Trcasuiy 
to  maintain  their  legitimate  authority  and  control  over  the 
various  departments  of  expenditure.”  The  board  has  no 
authority  to  apply  this  audit  to  the  public  expenditure 
generally,  but  only  to  such  accounts  as  they  may  be 
directed  by  the  Treasury  to  examine.  Apart  from  the 
mere  business  of  checking  the  accounts,  it  is  the  main 
duty  of  the  board,  in  conducting  this  audit,  to  detennine 
whether  the  departmental  expenditure  has  been  in  accord- 
ance with  Treasury  instructions,  whether  special  or  general. 
After  receiving  the  auditor’s  report,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Treasury  to  decide  what  should  be  done  in  respect 
to  any  irregularity,  or  departure  from  the  directions  of 
the  Trea.sury,  that  may  be  pointed  out  therein.^ 

It  is  not  a little  curious,  that  amongst  the  numerous 
sUitutory  provisions  relating  to  the  administrative  audit, 
none  can  be  found  which  imiwses  on  the  auditors  the  duty 

• Apppnilcd  to  the  Fifth  U('pf)rt  dcpartmentn. 
of  the  Pub.  Accounta  Com.  for  IStil  ’ Rep.  Com.  Public  Moneys,  1867, 
Ls  n table  of  the  accounts  which  are  p.  14 ; Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts, 
audited  by  the  Audit  Board,  and  of  1806,  Evid.  3,  4,  118,  252,  &c.  ; and 
those  which  are  audited  by  other  App.  p.  lit). 
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of  questioning,  or  even  of  noticing,  any  expenditure  tliat 
may  liave  been  incurrctl  in  excess  of  a parliamentary  vote, 
or  in  respect  of  a service  for  wliich  no  appropriation  what- 
ever had  been  made/  This  left  the  door  open  for  much 
abuse,  and  enabled  the  Treasur}"  to  expend  money  which 
had  been  granted  for  one  service  for  entirely  different 
purposes,  without  fear  of  detection  or  censure  by  Parlia- 
ment. Sometimes  it  happened,  however,  that  such  reck- 
le.ss  and  extnivagant  expenditure  was  incurred,  more 
particularly  on  behalf  of  the  army  or  navy,  as  to  call  for 
the  special  interposition  of  Parliament.*  Por  example, 
the  Admiralty  account,  for  a series  of  years  prior  to  1831, 
was  systematically  misappropriated.’'  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1832  that  a partial  remedy  was  found  for  this  evil, 
by  the  introduction  of  a new  description  of  audit,  which 
will  now  engage  our  attention. 

b.  The  N.\ture  and  OrEiiATios  of  the  Appropiu.ation  Audit. 

It  reflects  the  highe.st  credit  tipon  the  govci'iimeiit,  that 
wo  are  indebted,  for  this  imporUint  administrative  reform, 
to  one  who  held  at  the  time  a prominent  office  in  the 
state. 

In  the  year  1832,  Sir  James  Graham,  who  was  at  that 
time  First  Ijord  of  the  Admiralty,  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  a Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
naval  accounts,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  which  was 
a provision  empowering  the  commissioners  of  audit  to 
examine  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  naval  expenditure, 
side  by  side  with  the  votes  and  estimates  for  the  naval 
■service ; and  to  rejiort  the  result  of  the  comparison  an- 
nually to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  Hill  became  law ; 
and,  pursuant  to  its  requirements,  the  votes  for  naval  ser- 
vices were,  for  the  first  time,  arranged  under  distinct  heads, 
or  branches  of  expenditure,  in  the  annual  Appropriation 

* Itpp.  Com.  Tiib.  AccounLi,  lH(i5,  r Itcp.  Com.  Tub.  Accoiintf,  18«o, 

App.  p.  119.  j).  119. 

• .'niatsell,  pp.  20i>-211. 
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Act ; in  a form  which,  with  some  slight  alterations,  has 
been  observed  ever  since.' 

Prior  to  tlie  introduction  of  this  reform,  the  several 
amounts  voted  in  supply  for  various  navy  services  were 
added  together,  and  included  in  the  Appropriation  Bill  in 
a bulk  sum,  to  the  credit  of  the  naval  service  generally. 
This  practice  was  justified  by  the  presumed  impossibility 
of  estimating  beforehand,  with  any  certainty,  the  probable 
sum  required  for  each  service.  ^ long  us  it  continued, 
the  whole  of  the  naval  money,  except  tliat  voted  to  defray 
tlie  navy  debt,  could  be  legally  applied  to  any  one  service; 
subject,  of  course,  to  future  enquiry  by  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  an  appropriation. 

The  approjiriation  audit  cured  this  evil ; and,  in  spite 
of  some  defects  of  detail,  it  has  worked  well.  In  184G 
a new  Act  was  passed  (the  9 & 10  Viet.  c.  92),  which 
extended  the  operation  of  the  audit  to  the  accounts  of 
militaiy’  as  well  as  naval  expenditure.  This  Act  also  esta- 
blishes the  principles  which  shall  govern  the  Board  of 
Audit  in  applying  the  appropriation  check  to  such  other 
departments  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  brought  within 
iLs  operation,  by  direction  of  Parliament.* 

The  efficiency  of  the  new  scheme  of  audit  was  further 
secured  by  the  government  not  merely  taking  the  votes 
for  the  distinct  and  separate  naval  services  for  which  they 
were  granted  in  committee  of  supply,  but  also  restricting 
the  application  of  the  grants  to  payments  actually  made 
on  behidf  of  the  particular  service  within  the  period  of 
the  Gnancial  year." 

It  should  be  obsersed,  however,  that  the  appropriation 
audit  was  not  intended  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the 
responsible  departments  of  stale  entrusted  with  naval  or 
military  expenditures,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  deviating 


* For  full  particulars  of  tliis  Evid.  227. 

cliange,  see  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Ac-  ^ See  antr,  p.  670;  and  see  Rop. 
counts,  1802,  Evid.  pp.  1—4,  &c.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1805,  p.  120. 

• Hep.  Com.  Pub.  -\ccmuits, 
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from  the  directions  of  the  Appropriation  Act  in  cases  of 
neces,'ity,  but  merely  to  secure  such  a revision  of  their 
accounts,  by  an  independent  autliority,  as  would  suffice  to 
detect  any  departure  from  the  particular  application  of 
tlie  votes  which  liad  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.' 
Botli  the  Admiralty  and  tlie  War  Departments  still  retain 
the  power  of  making  use  of  tlie  surplus  of  one  vote  to 
meet  any  deficiency  in  another,  provided  the  aggregate 
grant  for  naval  or  military  services  is  not  exceeded.  This 
power,  as  we  have  already  stated,"*  is  exercised  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Treasun% 

In  1851,  by  the  Act  14  & 15  Viet.  c.  42,  the  appropria- 
tion audit  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  newly-created 
departments  of  the  Board  of  Woods  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Works. 

In  185G,the  Committee  on  Public  Moneys  was  appointed. 
They  sat  for  two  sessions ; and  their  report,  in  1857,  ‘ has 
formed  the  text  of  all  that  has  been  subsequently  .said  or 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  appropriation  audit.’  They 
recommended  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  ‘ accounts 
of  income  and  expenditure  kept  at  the  Treasuiy,  to  the 
accounts  of  the  revenue  departments,  and  to  the  various 
accounts  comprising  the  expenditure  of  the  votes  for  civil 
services,  including  civil  contingencies.’ ' The  government, 
by  Treasuiy  minutes  dated  February  15  and  December  23, 
1858,  agreed  to  the  principle  of  this  recommendation,  but 
pointed  out  certain  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
immediate  adoption.* 

In  18G0,  by  the  Act  24  & 25  Viet.  c.  93,  the  appropria- 
tion audit  was  extended  to  the  expenditure  of  the  cus- 
toms, the  inland  revenue,  and  the  post-office  departments  ; 


• Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Money§,  1857, 
p.  0.  The  nattire,  scope,  and  mode 
of  applying  the  appropriation  audit 
are  dewrihed  in  the  llcp.  Com.  Pub. 
Accounts,  1802,  Evid.  pp.  34-41.  See 
further,  on  this  subject.  Rep.  of  Com- 
mittee in  1806,  p.  17,  &c.  and  .4pp. 


pp.  116-148. 

Ante,  p.  600. 

' Report,  1867,  p.  0. 

' Commons  Papers,  1867-8,  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  .382;  1800,  vol.  xxxix. 
pt,  i.  p.  175. 
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and  in  1861  (pursuant  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Accounts  of  that  year),  to  payments  out  of  the  civil 
contingencies  fund.  It  only  remained  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  miscellaneous  civil  service  expenditure ; and, 
although  this  extension  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  government  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,* 
the  undertaking  was  found  to  be  attended  with  so  many 
difficulties,  that,  until  the  present  year  (1866),  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  giving  effect  thereto. 

In  a memorandum  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Accounts  in  1865,  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  Secretarj' 
of  the  Board  of  Audit,  three  distinct  proposals  for  accom- 
plishing this  desirable  object,  which  have  emanated  from 
very  high  authority,  arc  discussed  ; but  each  of  them  are 
shown  to  be  open  to  serious  objections.  Another  plan, 
which  he  considers  to  be  free  from  defect,  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Macaulay  himself.  A brief  notice  of  these  different 
schemes  may  not  be  unprofitable. 

The  first  proposal  was  that  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Moneys,  in  1857,  to  the  effect  that  the  appropria- 
tion check  should  be  applied,  day  by  day,  to  the  accounts 
of  civil  service  expenditure,  by  means  of  audit-office  clerks, 
stationed  in  the  pay-office.  This  plan  Mr.  Macaulay  shows 
to  be  quite  impracticable.'* 

The  second  proposal  emanated  from  the  Treasury,  and 
is  explained  in  a Treasury  minute  which  ■was  laid  before 
Parliament  in  February  1858  (Pari.  Paper,  No.  94).  This 
minute  sets  forth  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  an  ap- 
plication of  the  appropriation  audit  to  the  civil  service 
accounts,  over  that  of  other  branches  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure, and  proceeds  to  suggest — 1.  That  an  annual 
account  of  the  sums  voted,  and  the  expenditure  incurred 
in  the  financial  year,  under  each  miscellaneous  civil  service 
vote,  and  of  the  balances  remaining  on  hand,  shall  be 

« See  Report  of  1802,  p.  iii.  and  •*  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  18*V>, 
App.  p.  2 j Report  of  1804,  App.  Nos.  App.  pp.  120-123. 

3 and  4. 
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prepared  in  the  finance  department  of  the  Treasury. 
2.  That  this  account  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  audit  for  their  examination  and  report.  3.  That 
said  account,  with  the  auditors’  report  thereon,  shall  be 
laid  before  Parliament.  But  there  are  serious  defects  in 
this  scheme.  Although  the  Treasurj'  is  the  ultimate  source 
of  authority  for  all  public  e.xpcnditure,  the  cases  wherein 
votes  are  charged  with  expenditure  under  the  direct  orders 
of  the  Treasury  are  very  few.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the 
department  which  undertakes  to  lay  before  Parliament 
the  appropriation  account  of  a vote  should  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  certify,  of  its  own  knowledge,  that  the  account  is 
accurate,  and  that  the  expenditure  recorded  in  it  is  pro- 
perly chargeable  to  the  vote.  The  Treasury  have  admitted 
the  insufficiency  of  this  scheme  by  withdrawing  it. 

In  lieu  thereof  a third  proposal  has  been  made  b)"  the 
Treasur}’’,  that  a consolidated  account  of  the  appropriation 
of  all  the  mi.scellaneous  votes  should  be  prepared  by 
the  commissioners  of  audit,  for  submi.ssion  to  Parliament, 
after  the  several  accounts  of  exj)enditure  had  been  e.x- 
amined  by  the  board  in  detail.  This  proposid  is  open 
to  the  obvious  objection  that  it  requires  the  audit  office 
to  examine  and  audit  an  account  which  had  been  prepared 
by  themselves.  In  such  a case  the  several  departments 
concerned  would  be  entitled,  not  only  to  question  the 
fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  accounts,  but  to  reject  them 
altogether.  The  e.xisting  relations  between  the  Board  of 
Audit  and  the  executive  departments  would  thereby  be 
entirely  inverted,  for  while  the  former  wmuld  cease  to  be 
appropriation  auditors,  and  would  become  the  accountants 
general  of  the  civil  ser\dce,  the  latter  would  appear  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  their  representitives,  not  as 
the  responsible  accountants  for  the  money  entrusted  to 
their  management,  but  as  auditors,  or,  at  all  events,  as 
critics  of  accounts  prepared  for  them  by  the  Board  of  Audit.' 


' Kep.  Coni.  I’ub.  Accounts,  1805,  .Vpp.  pp.  123-127. 
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The  defects  in  the  foregoing  schemes  are  all  distinctly 
traced  by  Mr.  Macaulay  to  the  neglect  of  the  essential 
principle,  that  those  'who  accept  the  management  of  trust 
money  are  the  proper  persons  to  account  for  it.  The 
trustees,  in  the  present  iusUmce,  are  the  sevenU  depart- 
ments who  are  called  upon  by  the  Treasury  to  administer 
the  sums  granted  by  Parliament  for  particular  services. 
These  departments  must  be  .severally  held  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  vote  the}'  administer  is  spent  in  accordance 
Avith  the  intentions  of  Parliament.  The  only  reasons 
Avhich  ha\'e  yet  been  urged  to  exempt  the  departments 
from  this  responsibility  are  derived  from  the  existence  in 
the  civil  service  of  certain  anomalous  practices,  Avhich  are 
themselves  higldy  objectionable.  These  practices  should 
be  abolished.' 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Board  of  Audit 
is  merely  a board  of  verification,  not  of  control.  Its 
proper  function  is  to  insure  truth  and  accuracy  in  the 
public  expenditure.  It  should  never  be  required  u» 
advi.se,  control,  or  remonstrate  with,  any  executive  de- 
partment in  regard  to  expenditure.  Its  business  is 
simply  to  report  to  Parliament  every  infraction  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  appropriation  of  public  money  ; leaving  it 
t(A  the  departments  concerned  to  give  such  explanations 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts, 
to  investigate  and  report  their  opinions  on  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  government,  and  to  the  IIou.se  of 
C<jmmons  to  determine  thereupon.“ 

The  scheme  which  Mr.  Macaiday  himself  suggests  for 
the  due  application  of  the  appropriation  audit  to  all  the 
parliamentary  grants,  is  based  upon  the  princijde  alxive 
contended  for,  that  every  j)arliamentary  vote  should  be 
placed  by  the  Trcasuiy'  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence and  control  of  some  one  res|>onsible  offi(;er  or 
department  known  to  the  IIoii.se  of  Commons,  and  held 

J Uep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  App.  pp.  128,  120. 

^ IbU  pp.  1.30,  131. 
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responsible  for  the  proper  application  thereof ; that  regu- 
lar ‘ appropriation  accounts  ’ should  be  annually  prepared 
by  each  department  for  submission  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  whi(;li  accounts  should  be  rendered  to  the 
Board  of  Audit  to  be  examined  and  reported  upon ; 
that  the  board  sliould  report  to  the  Ilouse  ever}-  case  in 
whicli  it  may  appear  to  them  that  a vote  has  been 
exceeded,  or  a sum  charged  against  a vote  which  is  not 
supported  by  proof  of  payment,  or  wherein  a payment 
charged  did  not  take  place  within  tlie  period  of  the 
account,  or  cannot  be  charged  against  a particular  vote 
consistently  with  the  requirements  of  Parliament.' 

At  length,  in  1866,  by  tlie  Act  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  already  directed,  for  the  reorganisation  of  tlie 
exchequer  and  audit  departments,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  reform. 
In  the  clauses  of  this  Act  which  relate  to  the  audit  of 
accounts  all  existing  enactments  for  the  application  of  the 
appropriation  audit  to  the  several  branches  of  the  public 
expenditure  to  which  it  had  been  previously  applied  are 
consolidated.  No  alteration  is  made  in  the  practice  in 
regard  to  the  army  and  navy  accounts.  But  the  Act 
proceeds  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  approjiriation 
audit  to  the  whole  of  the  grants  for  civil  services, 
including  every  item  that  is  voted  in  committee  of 
supply.” 

The  precise  mode  in  which  the  foregoing  provisions 
are  to  be  carried  out  has  not  yet  been  communicated  to 
Parliament.  The  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments 
Bill,  however,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts,  w-ho,  after  a thorough  scrutiny  of  its  details, 
reported  it  to  the  House,  w-ith  some  amendments,  but 
with  a decided  approval  of  its  general  purport.  In 
evidence  before  this  committee,  the  Chairman  of  the 

' Full  di’taila  of  tliia  schome  are  counts,  1S05,  -\pp.  pp.  ISl-lIiO. 
given  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  a reries  " Act  29  & 30  tnet.  c.  39,  secs, 
of  proposed  regulations,  with  expla-  22-32. 
natory  notes.  U<‘p.  Com.  Pub.  Ac- 
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Board  of  Audit,  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  secretary,  agreed 
ill  the  opinion  that  the  Bill  embraced  the  leading  princi- 
ples in  regard  to  audit  for  which  the  audit-office  had  been 
long  contending ; namely — 1.  That  the  department  which 
is  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  a vote  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  appropriation  ac- 
count thereof ; that  is  to  say,  an  account  showing  how 
tlie  trust  which  has  devolved  upon  the  department  has 
been  discharged.”  2.  That  the  department  which  shall 
be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  each  vote  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Treasury.  3.  That  the  auditors 
shall  be  responsible  to  Parliament  only.”  It  is  further 
provided  by  the  23rd  clause  of  the  said  Act,  that  the 
Treasury  shall  prepare  a plan  of  account-books  and 
accounts  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  each  branch  of 
the  public  service,  and  which  shall  exhibit  in  a convenient 
form  the  whole  of  the  receipts  and  payments,  &c.,  on 
behalf  of  the  same,  with  a view  to  the  appropriation 
audit  thereof.  By  a Treasury  minute,  dated  June  22, 
1806,  a departmental  committee  has  been  nominated  to 
devise  the  plan  of  these  books  and  accounts,  which,  when 
finally  agreed  upon,  will  be  adopted  under  tlie  sanction  of 
an  order  in  council.’’ 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
appropriation  audit  should  be  extended  to  every  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure,  inasmuch  as  the  financial 
accounts  which  are  annually  presented  to  Parliament  do 
not  as  yet  exhibit  the  precise  relation  between  the  grants 
and  the  expenditure  for  each  particular  service  ; and 


“ This  will  ncceswiitite  a re-CRstin); 
of  the  estimates,  so  that  it  may  appear 
upon  the  face  of  the  vote  what  depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  its  adminis- 
tration. Rep.  Com.  I’ub.  Acets. 
(Kxch.  and  .Audit  Bill),  18(50,  Evid. 

194,  207.  Arrangements  have 
already  been  made  by  the  Treasury, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  -Accounts,  for  this  new 


classification  of  the  estimates.  See 
anle,  481. 

• Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Aceta.  (E.vch. 
and  Audit  Bill),  18(50,  Evid.  181- 
192,  .‘509-.S1.3.  For  a discussion  of 
certain  points  of  difficulty  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles,  see  Ibid. 
190-211. 

e For  a copy  of  this  minute,  see 
Commons  Papers,  18(50,  No.  OC.'l. 
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rarliament  has  no  means  of  comparing  the  expenditure 
actually  incurred  with  any  vote  to  which  the  appropria- 
tion audit  has  not  been  applied. 

Under  the  new  system  of  taking  the  votes  for  those 
issues  only  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year,  the  appropriation  audit  is  more  esjiecially 
valuable.  Without  it,  the  departments  Iiaving  no  direct 
interest  in  looking  after  their  unexpended  balances,  su(;h 
balances,  instead  of  being  .surrendered  to  the  E.xcliequer, 
could  easily  be  applied,  by  direction  of  the  Treasuiy,  to 
some  service  not  authorised  by  Parliament ; and  it  being 
no  one’s  business  to  call  attention  to  the  irregularity,  it 
might  escape  notice.’ 

The  appropriation  audit  is  conducted  exclusively  by 
the  commissioners  of  audit,  acting  in  concert  with  an 
officer  from  the  accountant’s  branch  of  the  department 
w'hose  accounts  are  under  examination.  Every  account 
is  examined  by  the  commissioners,  on  behalf  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act  of  1866. 

The  object  of  this  audit,  and  its  precise  diflerence  from 
a mere  administrative  audit,  have  been  thus  explained. 
The  appropriation  audit  is  intended  to  ascertain  what 
payments  are  properly  chargeable  to  a particular  parlia- 
mentary vote.  It  accordingly  determines — 1.  Whether 
the  expenditure  incurred  is  verified  by  regular  vouchers. 
2.  Whether  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  proper  dejiart- 
mental  authority.  3.  Whether  it  has  been  distinctly 
authorised  by  Parliament.  The  administrative  audit  is 
confined  to  the  two  first  enquiries,  but  the  approjiriation 
audit  determines  all  three.'^  Accordingly,  whenever  any 
particular  accounts  are  directed  by  the  Treasuiy  to  be 
subjected  to  the  ajipropriation  audit,  the  mere  adminis- 
trative audit  to  which  such  accounts  may  have  been 


’ Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Acets.  1SC5,  ' Ibid.  E^id.  202,  .Vpp.  pp.  142- 

Evid.  4.5-67,  252-267.  147. 
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previously  subjected  is  necessarily  merged  in  the  larger 
enquiry." 

When  the  accounts  for  the  past  financial  year  to  which  Reported 
the  appropriation  audit  is  applied  have  been  duly  ex-  umi'seof 
arained,  the  commissioners  are  required  to  embody  the 
re.sult  of  such  examination  in  reports  for  the  infonnation 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  report  is  sent,  first  of 
all,  to  the  Treasury,  in  order  that  that  department  may 
interpose  its  authority  to  rectify  any  irregularity  pointed 
out  therein ; and  also  that  the  Treasurer,  in  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  auditors  to  the  House  of  Commons,  may 
accompany  it  with  any  observations  they  may  think  fit  to 
make  upou  it.‘  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Parliament,  iu  their  reports,  to 
every  departure  from  the  ])rovisions  of  the  Appropriation 
Act.  These  reports  should  make  mention  not  merely  of 
any  cases  of  positive  irregularity  on  the  part  of  any 
dei)artment  of  the  state  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  placed  in  their  hands  for  particular  pui-poses,  but 
also  of  any  cases  wherein,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury,  surpluses  of  certain  votes  had  been  u.scd  to 
defray  the  deficiencies  of  other  votes,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  in  the  recent  Appropriation  Acts,  permit- 
ting the  Treasury  to  authorise  sucli  an  arrangement 
‘ temporarily,’  and  subject  to  the  future  approbation  of  who 
rarliameut.”  And  it  is  here  that  the  appropriation  check  AnaUv 
ceases  to  be  operative,  and  that  the  interference  of  the 
House  of  Commons  becomes  indispensable  if  it  be  intended  report#, 
to  make  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the  public  exj)en- 
diture  paramount  and  eflectual. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  no  one  instance 
has  the  House  of  Commons  decided  what  shoidd  be  done 
in  respect  to  any  irregularity  which  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Board  of  Audit.’  Wliere  questions  have  occun’ed 

• Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1805,  • See  antr,  p.  508. 

Evid.  24,  235,  &c.  ' Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1805, 

• Ihid.  (Exch.  and  .Audit  Bill),  Evid.  2/0. 

18tX5,  Evid.  214-228. 
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between  the  Treasury  and  other  departments  regarding 
the  surrender  of  unexpended  balances,  the  adjustment 
ultimately  directed  to  be  made  by  the  Treiisurj'  has  been 
tiicitly  accepted  by  Parliament,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Board  of  Audit  have  pointed  out  that  it  fell  very  far  short 
of  what  should  have  been  made.  And  even  when  it  has 
been  necessary  to  take  a vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  confirm  a grant  which  had  been  temporarily  made  by 
the  Treasury  of  surplases  to  meet  deficiencies  in  certain 
cases,  the  departments  concerned  or  the  Treasury  have 
come  before  the  House  and  made  their  own  statement  of 
the  case,  and  the  House  has  always  adoj)ted  the  account 
without  a word.*  In  fact,  ‘ no  Appropriation  Act  has  ever 
been  adjusted  under  parliamentaiy  impulse  in  any  waj’, 
and  it  is  there  that  the  appropriation  check  is  really 
defective.’  * 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  it  is  either 
nece.ssary  or  expedient  for  Parliament  to  interfere,  in  a 
formal  and  direct  manner,  with  the  responsible  depart- 
ments entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  public 
exjxjnditure.  The  incrciising  publicity  ■which  is  no%v 
given  to  all  the  transactions  of  government,  especially 
where  the  outlay  of  public  money  is  concerned,  and  the 
good  understanding  which  happily  prevails  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  upon  financial 
matters,  have  hitherto  rendered  it  unnecessaiy  for  Parlia- 
ment to  do  more  than  call  the  attention  of  Government 
to  any  irregular  or  objectionable  practice,  in  order  to 
insure  its  being  remedied  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  mention  of  the  cro\\ming  act 
whereby  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  enabled  to 
exercise  a constitutional  control  over  the  public  expendi- 
ture, without  infringing  upon  the  functions  of  responsible 
ministers ; that  is  to  say,  through  the  instrumentality  of 


- I?pp.  Cora.  Pub.  .\ccount«,  1805,  HO.  And  poo  Lonl  Robert  Mon- 
Evid.  70-140,  272-288.  Piwech,  IIbus.  Deb.  vol.  clxxx. 

• Ibid.  Evid.  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  p.  202, 
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a standing  committee  of  its  own  members.  In  the  year 
1845,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a departmental  committee 
of  the  Treasury  reported  their  opinion  that  efficient  control 
over  the  public  expenditure  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
examination  of  the  audited  accounts  by  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.’^  But  this  recommendation  was 
not  carried  out ; and  the  country  is  mainly  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  this  important  feature  into  the  political 
system  of  England  to  the  timely  counsels  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Moneys,  who,  in  their  report  in  1857,  advised 
that  the  principle  of  the  concurrent  audit,  or  appropriation 
check,  should  be  e.xtended  to  all  accounts  of  public  income 
and  expenditure  to  which  it  had  not  yet  been  applied ; 
that  the  whole  of  the  public  accounts  finally  audited  should 
be  presented  to  Parliament  before  the  close  of  the  year 
succeeding  that  to  which  they  relate ; and  that  these 
audited  accounts  should  be  annually  submitted  to  the 
revision  of  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  the  origin  and 
functions  of  the  last  tribunal  by  means  of  which  Parlia- 
ment, and  more  espc*cially  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
enabled  to  exercise  its  constitutional  control  over  the 
public  expenditure  with  vigilance  and  success,  viz. : — 

4.  The  Standing  Committee  on  Public  Accounts. 

With  a view  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  House  of 


' See  aiUe,  p.  SCO. 

• Hep.  Com.  on  Pub.  Moneys,  p. 
G.  In  takinfi'  leave  of  this  rominittee, 
from  whose  report  so  much  valuable 
information  has  been  drawn  to  eluci- 
date this  branch  of  our  subject,  it 
may  be  observed  that  they  submitted 
to  the  House  recommendations  on 
several  points  of  detail,  which  have 
not  been  noticed  in  these  pages,  but 
which  tlicy  commended  to  the  con- 
tinued attention  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  executive  «)Temment,  until  it 
might  be  found  practicable  to  carry 


them  into  effect.  iiiVf.  p.  8.  Treasury 
minutes  were  issued  on  February  15 
and  December  23,  1868,  reviewing 
the  several  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  and  announcing  the  in- 
tentions of  government  in  regard 
to  the  same.  Commons  Papers, 
Wlf-W,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  377 ; 18(10, 
vol.  xxxix.  pt  L p.  173.  See  also 
later  inlimations  of  the  intentions  of 
government  on  this  subject  in  Hans. 
Deb.  vol.  clxi.  pp.  1300-1331 ; voL 
clxv.  p.  1020. 
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Commons  in  the  important  task  of  economical  retrench- 
ment and  reform,  it  had  been  long  the  practice  for  the 
government  from  time  to  time  to  call  upon  the  House 
to  appoint  what  were  termed  finance  committees,  with 
authority  to  enquire  into  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  country  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service.  The 
first  instance  of  the  appointment  of  such  a committee  was 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1786.  From 
this  date,  similar  committees,  composed  of  men  selected 
for  their  talents  and  knowledge  of  finance,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  but  including  some  members  of  the 
existing  ministry,*  were  appointed  about  once  in  every 
ten  years,  until  1828,  when  twenty  yearn — to  1848 — 
elapsed  without  the  nomination  of  sucli  a committee,  if 
we  e.xcept  one  in  1834,  which  was  confined  to  colonial 
military  expenditure.*’  On  February  22,  1848,  on  motion 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  two  select  committees 
were  appointed,  one  on  military  expenditure,  and  the 
other  to  enquire  into  the  exjienditure  for  miscellaneous 
services. 

Such  committees,  though  not  professedl}’  secret,  l)eing 
intended  to  receive  information  from  government  which 
it  woidd  not  be  expedient  to  divulge  to  members 
generally,  have  been  usually  empowered  to  conduct  their 
enquiries  in  secret,  and  to  exclude  fi-om  publicity  any 
evidence  which  it  might  be  important  to  abstain  from 
disclosing.'  And,  in  consenting  to  the  ajijtointment  of 
these  committees,  the  government  have  been  careful  to 
stipulate  that  their  enquiries  should  be  restricted  within 


• Mirror  of  I’arl.  1S28,  pp.  109, 
20.1. 

^ Hans.  Deb.  vol.  xevi.  pp.  091, 
lO.'lO.  A committee  on  a portion  of 
the  public  expenditure  was  obtained 
in  1(78,  on  motion  of  a private  mem- 
ber. Pari,  lliat.  vol.  xix.  p.  072. 
See  also,  in  .1  llnta.  p.  187,  notice  of 
a aimilar  committee  in  1670.  Hut 
theae  were  partial  in  their  operation, 
and  did  not  review  the  entire  linancea 


of  the  country.  When  Sir  It.  Peel 
was  requested,  in  18.'15,  to  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  a finiuice  com- 
mittee, he  replied  that,  while  he  did 
not  object  to  such  committees,  ' ho 
was  certainly  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  too  frequently 
appointed.’  Mirror  of  Pari.  1836, 
p.  362. 

' Peel,  in  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  xevi. 
pp.  1007,  10f«. 
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constitutional  limits,  and  that,  while  reporting  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  retrenchments  in  the  public  ex- 
penditure and  economical  reforms,  they  must  not  encroach 
on  the  functions  of  the  executive  government,  who  are 
alone  responsible  for  deciding  as  to  the  number  of  men 
required  for  the  anny  or  navy,  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  public  service,  in  order  to  maintain  due  efficiency 
therein. 

On  February  2,  1860,  a motion  was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  government,  ‘ that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  appoint,  every  year,  a select  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  miscellaneous  civil  service  expenditure  of 
the  preceding  year ; into  the  payments  made  out  of  the 
Con.solidated  Fund  ; and  into  those  on  account  of  the 
woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues.’  But,  doubtless  through 
the  influence  of  government,  no  such  committee  was 
nominated.  Nevertheless,  on  March  29  following,  the 
government  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a committee 
whose  powers  should  be  limited  to  an  enquiry  into  ‘ the 
e.xpenditure  for  miscellaneous  ser\-ices,  and  to  report 
whether  any  reduction  could  be  eflected  therein.’  This 
committee  made  a report  on  July  25,  strongly  recom- 
mending that  they  should  be  re-appointed  in  the  next 
session.  On  February  21,  1861,  enquiry  was  made  of 
ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  they  had 
taken  any  steps  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Moneys  of  1857,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  audit  should  be  applied  to  the  miscellaneous 
exiicnditure,  and  that  a committee  on  the  pubbc  accounts 
should  be  annually  appointed,  &c.  In  reply,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  the  government  were 
willing  to  accede  to  the  appointment  of  a committee  to 
review  the  audited  accounts  from  year  to  year,’  but  that 
lor  the  present  year  the  army  and  navy  expenditure  alone 
could  be  subjected  to  such  scrutiny,  as  the  miscellaneous 


Peel,  in  linns.  Deb.  vol.  xevi.  p.  1073 ; and  vol.  ci.  p.  713. 
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expenditure  had  not  as  yet  been  brought  under  tlie  system 
of  audit.  On  April  9 following,  upon  motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a select  committee  Wiis  ap- 
pointed for  the  examination,  from  year  to  year,  of  tlie 
audited  accounts  of  the  public  expenditure ; and  the 
Chancellor  intimated  his  intention  of  moving  that  the 
appointment  of  such  a committee  should  be  a standing 
order."  On  March  31,  1862,  this  promise  was  fulfilled  by 
the  appointment  of  a standing  committee,  styled  ‘Tlie 
Committee  of  Public  Accounts,’  for  the  examination  of 
the  accounts,  showing  the  appropriation  of  the  sums 
granted  by  Parliament  to  meet  the  public  expenditure,  to 
consist  of  nine  members,  who  shall  be  nominated  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session,  of  wliom  five  shall  be  a 
quorum.  On  April  3 this  was  made  a standing  order. 

This  committee  has  been  characterised  by  Mr.  Glad.stone 
as  ‘ an  institution  well  founded  on  the  principles  of  par- 
liamentary government,’  it  being  intended  ‘ to  give  com- 
pleteness to  our  system  of  parliamentary  control  over  the 
jiublic  moneys ; ’ ' and  as  affording  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  through  its  investigations,  ‘ the  be.st  security 
for  the  due,  speedy,  and  effectual  examining  and  render- 
ing of  the  public  accounts.’*  An  excellent  understanding 
prevails  between  the  government  and  this  committee  ; and 
its  proceedings  have  been  invariably  characterised  by 
moderation  and  impartiality.  The  secretarj'  of  the  Trea- 
sury is  always  a member  of  the  committee,  and  reports  to 
it  officially  eveiy  session  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
during  the  past  year  to  give  effect  to  its  recommendations. 
If  any  particular  recommendation  proves  impracticable  or 


• lions.  Deb.  vol.  clxiL  pp.  318, 
77.3  ; Tol.  clxv.  p.  1027. 

' Ibiil.  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  450 ; Second 
Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  180;l,  p.  21. 

• linns.  Deb.  vol.  clxv.  p.  1361. 
The  form  in 'which  the  public  accounts 
ore  now  prepared  for  presentation  to 
Parliament  was  first  arranged  bj  a 


committee  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons 
in  1 707,  and  afterwards  simplified  by 
another  committee  in  1822.  The 
form  then  adopted,  with  some  altera- 
tions and  additions,  is  still  adhered 
to.  — Balfour,  on  the  Budgets  and 
Accounts  of  England  and  France,  in 
SUdittical  Journal,  vol.  xxix.  p.  344. 
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inexpedient,  reasons  are  given  why  it  has  not  been  carried 
out. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  members  to  com-  sciw-tion 
pose  tliis  important  committee.  It  was  at  first  jiroposed 
that  it  should  be  chosen  by  the  Committee  of  Selection  ; 
but  they  declined  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  now  nominated  by  government,  in  concert  with 
such  members  of  the  House  as  are  of  the  greatest  weight 
and  authority  upon  financial  questions.''  This  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
appointment  of  finance  committees.'  The  same  gentle- 
men are  re-appointed  eveiy  session  ; and  hitherto  the 
government  have  .successfully  resisted  all  attemjits  to  alter 
the  composition  of  the  committee.' 

The  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  in  1861  made  five 
reports,  containing  various  recommendations,  some  of 
them  in  furtherance  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  is®'- 
on  Public  Moneys  in  18.57,  and  all  de.signed  to  remedy 
existing  abuses,  and  to  make  the  control  of  Parhament 
over  the  public  finances  more  eflectual.  They  specially 
recommended  the  exten.sion  of  the  appropriation  audit  to 
all  accounts  of  public  expenditure,  and  improvements  in 
the  existing  .system  of  audit.  Also,  that  votes  for  public 
works  should  be  taken  ‘ for  services  coining  in  course  of 
payment  during  the  year,’  instead  of  ‘ for  tlie  services  of  • 
the  j’ear.’  And  finally  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
proper  regulation  and  audit  of  the  Treasury  Chest  Fund, 
and  the  Civil  Contingencies  Fund.  The  Treasuiy  agreed 
to  all  these  suggestions,  and  two  Acts  were  passed  (the 
24  & 25  Viet.  cc.  93  and  127)  to  give  efl'ect  to  the  .same. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  was  re-appointed  hm  rop.  hs 
in  1862,  pursuant  to  the  standing  order  above  mentioned. 

4'heir  first  report  reviewed  the  recommendations  of  the 
previous  years,  and  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which  they 

'■  linns.  Di'b.  vol.  clxv.  p.  1350.  J linns.  Deb.  vnl.  clxvi.  pp.  330, 

' Mirror  of  I’nrI.  1828,  pp.  100,  528;  vol.  clxix.  p.  715. 
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liiicl  been  canned  out  by  the  government.  It  also  made 
known  to  the  House  an  imjxirtant  de<dsion  of  the  Trea- 
sury, that  ‘ this  year  all  the  votes  for  tlie  civil  service  are 
being  taken  for  payments  within  the  year,’  without  which 
no  satisfactory  a])pro{)riation  account  could  be  submitted 
to  rarliament.  The  second  report  concerned  the  question 
of  transfers  from  army  and  navy  surpluses,  which  has 
been  already  discussed  in  a former  page  [ante,  p.  56G). 
The  third  report  contained  suggi-stions  for  improvements 
in  regard  to  the  army  and  navy  estimates.  All  these 
recommendations  were  favourably  enterUiined  by  the 
g<  )vernment. 

The  committee  was  reappointed  in  1803.  The  first 
in  18C3.  rcjKjrt  recapitulated  the  action  taken  by  the  government 
upon  the  reports  of  previous  sessions.  The  second  (and 
final)  report  was  confined  to  an  examination  into  the 
pro(*ee(hngs  of  government  in  relation  to  ■ the  vote  of 
credit  of  ilarch  l!),  1800,  to  defray  the  exjwnses  of  the 
war  in  China.’' 

itMrciKn-t  I"  1304  the  committee  made  but  one  report.  It 
in  1864.  treated  of  the  new  accounts  of  army  and  militia  expendi- 
ture, prepared  in  conformity  with  the  amended  Appro- 
priation Act,  wherebj’  the  ultimate  consent  of  Parliament 
wius  required  to  tran.sfers  of  surpluses  under  certain  votes 
to  defray  excesses  under  other  votes,  which  had  been 
temporarily  authorised  by  the'Treirsury ; and  jiointed  out 
the  proper  mode  of  indicating  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
to  such  transactions.  It  discus.sed  the  expediency  of  ini- 
])roving  the  practice  of  the  naval  and  military  depart- 
ments in  re.spect  of  debit  and  credit  accounts  concerning 
the  transactions  of  past  yeare.  It  directed  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  by  the  War  Office,  and  the  punTase  of  other 
lands  from  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests ; also,  to  the 
jiractice  of  the  army  department  in  [lurchasing  army 


^ antey  p.  549. 
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sujiplics  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  governments  out  of 
moneys  voted  lor  similar  ser\'iees  for  the  British  army  ; 
and  recommended  that  in  future  the  strict  rule  of  I’arlia- 
mentaiy  appropriation,  applicable  to  such  cases,  should 
be  adhered  to.' 

In  1805  the  committee  made  one  report  only.  It 
referred  to  certidn  proposed  changes  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  navy  estimates,  of  which  they  expressed  a general 
approval.  Also,  to  the  mode  of  accounting  for  fees 
received  in  certain  public  departments.  It  had  been 
staUal  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
in  evidence  before  a select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  upon  the  malversation  in  olTu^e  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Clerk  of  the  Patents,  that  ‘ the  present  state  of  the  law  is 
very  deficient  indeed  with  respect  to  the  miscellaneous 
heads  of  receipt,  relating  to  a great  variety  of  funds  which 
come  into  the  hands  of  public  officers.’  The  Lords’  com- 
mittee had  expressed  their  opinion  that  this  deficient 
state  of  the  law  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  as  it 
not  only  imperilled  the  custody  of  public  money,  but 
ollered  to  various  persons  employed  in  the  public  service 
temptation  to  misconduct."  Accordingly,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts  directed  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  reported  their  opinion  that  the  system  of  account  in 
regard  to  these  receipts  was  not  satisfactory ; but  that 
they  desired  to  institute  further  inquiries  into  the  matter 
before  ofiering  any  general  recommendation  thereu])on. 
Meanwhile,  they  commended  the  evidence  they  had 
taken  to  the  attention  of  government."  The  minutes  of 


' Soe  n letter  from  tlio  .Sccretarj' 
of  the  Treasury,  stating  what  stejia 
had  heen  taken  hy  tlio  Treasury  in 
accordaiico  with  these  recommenda- 
tions.— Hep.  Com.  I’ub.  Accounts, 
1S(W,  p.  149. 

” He^.  Sel.  Com.  on  He.signation 
of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Lord.«  Papers,  IHtio. 
And  we  Mr.  Ulailstone’a  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons. Ilan.s.  Deb.  vol.  cIx.\i.T.  p.  0.S7. 

• l!y  the  Public  Olfiees  Fees  Act, 
LSCili  (20  and  .TO  Viet.  c.  70),  it  is 
provided  that  tlie  Treasury  sliall  be 
autborised  to  direct  that  from  and 
after  a time  to  be  specified  by  public 
notice,  all  or  any  of  the  fees  payable 
in  money  in  any  public  office, 'shall 
be  collected  by  means  of  stamps,  to 
be  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of 
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e%'idencc  atul  appendix  to  this  report  contain  much  in- 
formation—to  whicli  attention  has  been  directed  in  the 
preceding  pages — respecting  tlie  origin,  nature,  and 
objects  of  the  appropriation  audit,  with  the  outline  of  !i 
scheme  (preparetl  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Board  of 
Audit)  for  Ciirrying  into  effect  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  same  to  the  votes  for  miscellaneous  civil  services. 

On  March  1, 18GG,  the  Bill  to  consolidate  the  duties  of 
the  exchequer  and  audit  departments,  to  regulate  the  re- 
ceipt, custody,  and  issue  of  [aiblic  moneys,  and  to  provide 
for  the  audit  of  the  j)ublic  accounts,  was  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  this  coinniittee.  On  ^larch  15  the  com- 
mittee made  a special  report  upon  this  Bill,  with  the 
evidence  taken  thereon.  They  had  agreed  to  the  Bill, 
with  some  amendments  ; and  they  recommended  that, 
in  the  event  of  its  becoming  law,  it  should  be  made 
a standing  order  that  all  reports  from  the  exchequer  and 
audit  departments,  on  appropriation  and  consolidated 
fund  accounts,  and  Treasury  minutes  in  relation  to  appro- 
priation accounts,  should  be  refeircd  to  this  committee. 
On  August  4,  the  committee  made  a short  general  re]iort 
on  the  proposed  re-classificatiou  of  the  estimates,  and  on 
certain  minor  matters  of  account. 

The  Committee  on  I’ublic  Accounts  is  of  immense  utility 
in  bringing  the  entire  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
countiy  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons ; in 
pointing  out  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  public 
finances  ; and  in  suggesting  remedies.  The  cordial  co- 
o|)eration  of  the  government  with  this  committee  has 
materially  facilitated  its  labours,  and  enhanced  its  means 
of  usefulness.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  who  are  still 
of  opinion  that  enough  has  not  been  done  to  establish  the 
su[)remacy  of  rarliament  in  financial  matters.  This  senti- 
ment found  expre.ssion  in  a resolution  ]>roposed  to  the 

IntamI  I’evsnuo.  Tlio  moni'y  re-  tho  Consolidated  Fund ; and  annuul 
ceivi'd  for  such  stamps,  after  deduct-  ncoounta  thereof  to  be  laid  before 
ing  cerUun  charges,  to  be  carried  to  I’arliamont. 
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House  of  Commons  on  March  11,  18(52,  hj'  Ijonl 
Robert  Montagu,  who  moved  for  the  annual  appointment 
of  a select  committee  to  revise  all  estimates  and  accounts 
presented  to  Parliament ; to  consider  of  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  powers  of  the  Board  of  Audit ; and  to 
determine  the  exact  period  of  the  financial  year  when  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  annual  estimates  should  be 
jiresented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a view  to  their 
undergoing  examination  by  the  said  committee  previous 
to  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  thereupon.  The 
motion  was  opposed  by  the  government,  by  whom  it  was 
urged  that  the  several  committees  of  public  moneys  and 
of  jmblic  accounts  had  suggested  numerous  important 
refonns,  which  had  been  carried  out  by  the  government ; 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  last-named  committee 
aflbrded  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  speedy  and  efiectual 
carrying  out  of  every  pro])osition  that  was  calculated  to 
secure  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse.  After  a short  debate, 
the  motion  was  negatived,  on  divi.sion,  by  a large  majority. 
For  further  particulars  on  this  subject,  see  ante,  p.  477. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  the  course  adopted 
in  treating  of  other  prerogative.s,  and  to  supplement  this 
section  with  a narrative  of  precedents  illustrative  of  the 
control  of  Parliament  over  the  public  expenditure,  imis- 
much  as  the  principal  ca.ses  of  this  de.scription  have  been 
already  noticed  in  the  progre.ss  of  our  inquirj",  and  may 
be  readily  referred  to  by  con.sulting  the  Index. 

The  remaining  branches  of  the  roj’al  [>rerogative,  which 
will  engage  our  attention  in  the  pre.sent  chapter,  arc  tho.se 
wherein  the  sovereign  represents  the  state  in  its  dealings 
W’ith  foreign  nations.  They  will  naturally  admit  of  the 
following  classification  : — 1.  The  right  of  declaring  war 
and  making  peace.  2.  Intercourse  w'ith  foreign  powers. 
3.  The  right  of  making  treaties.  4.  Interference  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  foreign  nations.  Under  each  head  the 
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constitutional  limits  of  parliamentary  interference  with 
the  prerogative  in  f|uestion  will  be  briefly  stated. 


(1.)  The  R!;/ld  of  dechu'ing  bar  and  vuddng  Peace. 


Riphl  of 
dtvljirinj? 
war,  and 
making 
peace. 


How  far 
8Ul>)tVt  to 
parllnmon> 
tar>-  con- 
IroL 


The  Constitution  has  vested  this  right  exclusively  in  the 
crown,  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  di.s(;retion  of  the 
sovereign,  as  he  may  judge  the  honour  and  interests  of 
the  nation  to  require.  But  this,  like  all  other  preroga- 
tives, must  be  e.xerciscd  by  the  advice  and  upon  the 
responsibility  of  ministers,  who  are  accountable  to  I’urlia- 
ment,  and  are  liable  to  parliamentary  censiu-e  or  impeach- 
ment for  the  imiH'oper  commencement,  conduct,  or 
conclusion  of  a war.* 

The  previous  consent  of  Parliament,  cither  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a war,  or  the  conclusion  of  a peace,  is  not 
formally  recpiired  by  the  Constitution.  The  nece.ssity  for 
obtaining  adequate  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  a con- 
test with  any  foreign  power,  and  the  control  possessed  by 
Parliament  over  the  army  and  navy  by  means  of  the 
annual  Mutiny  Acts,  coupletl  with  the  existence  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  constitute  a sufficiently  power- 
ful check  against  the  imjiroper  use  of  this  jirerogativc. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  hostilities  about  to  be  entered  into  are 
likely  to  involve  serious  consequences,  it  would  lie  the 
duty  of  ministers,  before  engaging  therein,  to  summon 
Parliament,  to  communicate  to  it  the  reasons  for  resorting 
to  arms,  and  to  ask  for  its  advice  and  co-ojxiration  in 
carrying  on  the  war.’’  If  Parliament  be  in  session  at  the 
time,  it  is  customary  for  a royal  message  to  be  sent  down, 
announcing  the  commencement  of  hostilities ; but  this 
form  has  not  been  invariably  observed.'* 


° Cox,  Inst.  Eng:.  Govt.  600. 
Ilowviir,  Const.  100. 

'>  Nluenulnv,  in  linns.  Deb.  Yol. 
lx.Yxiv.  p.  S89.  I’nlnicrston.  Ibid. 
vol.  cxliv.  p.  108,  and  vol.  cxlvi.  p. 
]0;J8.  .See  also  Ibid.  vol.  cxliv.  pp. 
72,  2176.  For  precedents  of  par- 


liamentary intcrfcrenco  in  questions 
of  war  and  peace,  see  May,  Const. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  468.  Smith's  Pari. 
Rcmcmb.  I860,  p.  96;  18(X),  p.  1. 

s Commons  Jonm.  Feb.  11,  1703. 
May  22,  1816.  March  27, 18i64.  No 
message  was  sent  npon  the  com- 
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The  crown,  in  comiminicating  to  rarlianient  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities,  the  existence  of  a state  of  war,  or 
tlie  commencement  of  negotiations  for  peace,’’  thereby 
invites  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  same.  Tlie 
advice  tendered  by  rarlianient  may  be  unfavourable  to 
the  policy  of  mini.sters,  and  its  indispensable  a.ssistaucc 
withheld.  Thus,  the  American  war  was  brought  to  a 
close,  against  the  will  of  the  king,  by  tlie  inteqiosition  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Commons.*  In  17'Jl,  Mr.  Titt  was  obliged 
to  abandon  an  intended  ivar  with  Russia,  which  he 
deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
jiower  in  Europe,  in  deference  to  the  adverse  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Common.s,  oxpres.sed  indirectly  but  unmis- 
takeably,  after  a royal  message  on  the  subject  had  been 
transmitted  to  Parliament.*  After  the  escape  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  in  1815,  a message  was  sent  to  both  Houses  by 
the  prince  regent,  informing  them  of  the  measures  under- 
taken by  government  for  .securing  the  peace  of  Europe. 
In  the  Commons,  on  A[iril  7,  in  amendment  to  an 
address  of  thanks  in  answer  to  this  message,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread movetl  that  the  jirince  regent  should  be  requested 
to  exert  his  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  secure  to  the 
country  the  continuance  of  jicace.  This  wa.s  negatived 


mencement  of  the  China  war ; see 
Mimir  of  Pari.  1840,  p.  2584.  Aa 
rojranis  the  Persian  war,  see  Pari. 
Deb.  July  10.  18A7.  And  as  to  wars 
in  India,  Ibid.  July  0,  1858.  The  M 
clause  of  the  India  Government  Act, 
21  & 22  Viet.  c.  100, expressly  directs 
that  when  any  order  to  coinnience 
hostilities  i.s  sent  to  India  the  fact 
shall  be  communicated  to  Parliament 
within  three  months,  if  Pimlinment 
he  sittinir,  or  within  ono  month  after 
its  next  meeting.  The  Chinn  war 
(1857-1800),  was  ‘begun  and  finished 
without  the  servants  of  the  crown 
thinking  fit  to  ask  for  a direct  ap- 
proval of  their  policy  by  Parliament,’ 
although  resolutions  condemnatory  of 
the  war  were  proposed  in  both  Houses 
and  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mon.s. Han.s.  Deb.  vol.  clxi.  p.  540. 

' C.  .loumala.  Decern.  8,  1705,  Oct 
20,  1801,  .lanuiuy  31,  ItCiO.  WTien 
negotiations  for  peace  have  failed, 
Parliament  should  be  immerliately 
informed  thereof,  in  order  that  some 
action  should  be  taken  thereuixm,  if 
necessary.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  exxxviii. 
pp.  105,'181,  500,  830,  &c. 

* thi  March  4,  1782,  theHou.se  rc- 
solverl,  that  ‘ all  those  who  should 
advise  the  continuance  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  were  to  lie  conaideretl  as 
enemies  to  the  king  and  country.’ 
'This  brought  the  war  to  an  end,  de- 
spite the  wishes  and  intention.s  of 
fteorge  HI.  See  May,  Const.  Hist 
vol.  i.  p.  458. 

‘ Stanhope's  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
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by  a large  majority.  Again,  on  April  28,  he  moved 
an  address  to  the  ])rince  regent,  entreating  him  to  Uike 
mciisures  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  war  on  the  ground  of 
the  executive  power  of  France  being  vested  in  any  j>ar- 
ticular  person.  This  also  was  opposed  by  government, 
and  negatived  by  a large  majority.  On  March  3,  1857, 
the  House  of  Commons  condemned  the  policy  of  tlie  war 
with  China.  Tliis  occasioned  a di.ssolution  of  rarliament, 
wliich  resulted  in  favour  of  ministers. 

But  if  tlie  government,  on  their  own  re.sponsibility,  and 
with  a knowledge  of  the  international  relations  of  tlie 
kingdom,  whi(;h  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to  have 
fully  disclosed  to  rarliament  beforehand,  should  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  defence  of  the  honour  or  the 
interests  of  tlie  state,  to  engage  in  a foreign  war,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  I’arliament,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
alliird  the  crown  an  adequate  support.  Thus,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Ivu.ssia,  in  1854,  said,  ‘If  her  Majesty 
sends  a nies-sage  to  Parliament,  and  informs  us  that  she 
has  found  it  necessary  to  engage  in  war,  I hold  that  it  is 
not  an  occasion  when  we  arc  to  enter  into  the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  tlie  advice  by  which  her  Majesty  has  been 
guided.  It  is  our  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  to  rally 
round  the  throne,  and  to  take  subsequent  and  constitu- 
tional occasions  to  question  tlie  polic}’  of  her  Majesty’s 
ministers,  if  it  be  not  a jiroper  one.’  “ In  a former  part 
of  this  chapter — when  treating  of  the  prerogative  in 
regard  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  arm}' — 
various  precedents  were  adduced,  pointing  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  Parliament  should  exercise  its  constitutional 
right  of  inquiry  into  the  prosecution  of  foreign  wars  ; ’ 
and  the  case  of  the  China  war,  above  cited,  is  a memor- 
able example  of  the  condemnation  by  Parliament  of  a 

• Ilaiis.  llflj.  vol.  exxxii.  p.  2S1.  Ibid.  vol.  clxxiii.  p.  517. 

For  similar  remarks  by  Mr.  lli.sraeli  ' See  ante,  pp.  aaO-UlU. 
in  reference  to  tliis  prerogative,  see 
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war  which  it  regarded  as  unwise  and  inexpedient,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  did  not  refuse  to  furnish  the  means 
of  bringing  it  to  a successful  issue. 

O D 


(2.)  Intercourse  with  Foreign  Powers. 

The  sovereign  is  the  constitutional  representative  of 
the  nation  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  The 
transaction  of  affairs  of  state  with  other  nations  appertains 
exclusively  to  the  executive  government,  which  is  always 
in  existence,  ready  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  and 
constantly  assisted  by  experienced  advisers  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  discretionary  powers. 

The  medium  of  communication  between  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  accredited  representatives  of 
foreign  nations  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  is  his  duty,  in  official  interviews  with  foreign 
ministers,  and  by  means  of  w'rittcn  despatches,  to  convey 
the  views,  ojiinious,  and  conclusions  of  the  government 
upon  matters  arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the  British 
crown  with  other  countries. 

It  is  a necessary  rule  that  the  substance  of  all  personal 
communications  between  the  representatives  of  the 
British  crown  and  the  ministers  of  any  foreign  country, 
upon  matters  of  public  concern,  should  be  committed  to 
writing,  in  order  that  a fair  and  complete  record  of  the 
transactions  between  Great  Britain  and  other  states  may 
be  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  in  due  course, 
submitted  to  Parliament."  The  English  constitutional 
system  requires  that  Parliament  should  be  informed, 
from  time  to  time,  of  everything  which  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  conduct  and  policy  of  government,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,*  in  order  that  it  may  interpose  with  ad- 

* See  Mr.  DisraeU'a  ppeech,  in  mons  passed  a resolution  of  censure 

Ilaus.  Deb.  vol.  clvii.  p.  upon  the  I*iarl  of  Clmtham  (the 

* I,,<ird  Palmerston,  iWf/.vol.clxxiii.  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  and 
p.  110»‘i,  In  1810  the  IIoubo  of  Com-  a cabinet  minister),  who  had  com- 
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vice,  assistance,  or  remonstrance,  as  tlie  interests  of  tlie 
o/wmum-  nation  ma}"  aj)pear  to  demand.  It  is  unquestionably  of 
Pariia*  ^ i'mnensc  advantage  to  tlie  countrjq  that  the  diplomatic 
mpnt  transactions  and  proceedings  of  government  abroad  should 
be  freely  communicated  to  Parliament,  for  thereby  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  crown  ordinarily  receives  the  ajipro- 
bation  of  I’arliament,  and  is  sustained  by  the  strength  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.’'  This  in  itself  confers  an 
additional  weight  to  our  policy  and  opinions  abroad.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that  the  English  system  of 
. giving  publicity  to  information  obtained  by  government, 
in  regard  to  occurrences  in  foreign  countries,  is  viewed 
with  great  disfavour  on  the  Continent.  A knowledge  of 


the  fact  that  all  information  procured  by  our  foreign 
agents  is  liable  to  be  made  public,  militates  somewhat 
against  their  usefulness,  and  tends  to  place  them  occasion- 
ally in  an  embarrassing  position.  It  induces  towards 
them,  moreover,  a feeling  of  reserve  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  other  goveniments  ; and  necessitates 
that  our  ministers  should  resort,  more  than  the}’  would 
otherwise  do,  to  the  practice  of  private  corrc.spondence.‘ 
uistTTtion  Put  a ccrUun  amount  of  discretion  must  always  be 
hliMi'nK'  allowed  to  the  government  in  respect  to  communicating 
wimi  ought  or  withholding  documents  and  oificial  corresp<mdence 
dhTiigcd.  which  may  be  asked  for  by  cither  House  of  Parhament. 
While  it  is  necessiuy  that  Parliament  should  be  infonned 
of  all  matters  which  are  essential  to  explain  or  defend 
the  policy  of  government,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  a 
minister  should  be  able,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  to 


niunded  a military  e.xpedition  to  the 
Scheldt,  on  account  of  hia  having 
presented  to  the  king  a secret  report 
of  the  expedition,  without  commu- 
nicating the  sniue  to  his  colleagues, 
or  causing  it  to  be  considered  us  a 
public  document.  (Seeo«/c,  p.  170.) 
It  was  justly  contended,  that  if  such 
a pn>ceeding  were  permitted,  it  would 
strike  at  iho  root  of  ministerial  ro- 


sponsihility.  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xvi. 
p.3-. 

’ See  I'jtrl  of  Clarendon,  on  tho 
increasing  power  of  public  opinion 
over  the  foreign  policy  of  tho  govern- 
ment, Iluus.  l)eb.  vol.  cLxxxiii.  p. 
672. 

• Hep.  of  Commons  Committee  on 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  ISOLpp.  5C, 
110,324,  372. 
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witlihold  from  the  public  .sudi  information  as  he  may 
judge  could  not  be  allorded  without  detriment  to  the 
public  service.  Minrsters  are  sometimes  obliged  to  give 
‘ extracts  ’ onlj’  from  oflicial  pajiers,  in  cerUiin  cases  ; but 
I’arliament  is  bound  to  receive  what  is  communicated 
upon  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  administration  in  whom 
their  general  confidence  is  reposed,  unle.ss  they  are  pre- 
pared to  question  the  pei'soual  integrity  of  ministers,  or 
to  pronounce  a verdict  of  censure  upon  their  public 
conduct.* 

Thus,  it  is  generally  inexpedient,  and  highly  impolitic, 
to  communicate  to  Parliament  papers  concerning  diplo- 
matic negotiations  which  are  still  pending ; and  ‘ notliing 
is  more  prejudiciid  to  the  action  and  elficieucy  of  the 
diplomatic  service  than  the  peiqietual  motions  for  the 
production  of  papers,  which  are  made  by  a certain  class 
of  politicians,’  who  insi.st  upon  the  fullest  information  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  at  unseasonable  times.'’ 

It  has  occasionally  happened,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  exerci.se  of  their  own  di.scretion,  have  laid 
before  Parliament  jiapers  in  regard  to  dis[nites  with  foreign 
nations,  wliilst  the  negotiations  ai’e  still  pending,  expre.s.sly 
in  order  that  theo])inion  of  Parliament  may  lx;  announced, 
so  as  to  inlluence  the  course  of  events.”  But  in  18C0  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  production  of 
a copy  of  a despatch  received  from  abroad  (upon  a sub- 
ji.'ct  on  which  negotiations  were  pending),  and  before  it 
had  been  answered,  was  succe.ssfully  opposed  by  the 


• See  a debate  in  the  Iloiiso  of 
Commons  on  March  IS),  1801,  on  a 
motion  for  a committee  to  consider 
tlio  discrepancies  between  the  copies 
of  certain  correspondence  relstini;  to 
AtVjrbanistan,  which  was  presented  to 
I’nrliament  in  ISJIi),  and  again  (in  a 
dillerent  shape)  in  18o8 ; and  to  re- 
port thereon  with  a riew  to  secure 
tliat  all  copies  of  documents  presented 
to  the  1 louse  shall  give  a true  re- 
presentation of  the  originals.  After 


explanations  on  the  part  of  I,onl 
Palmerston,  against  whoso  official 
conduct  the  motion  was  direcUsl,  it 
was  negatived.  Hut  see  Smith’s  Pari. 
Bememb.  1801,  p.  4o.  See  also  the 
case  of  the  China  Despatches,  noticed 
in  Smith’s  Pari.  Heniomb.  IStiO,  p. 

Bep.  Coin.  Diplomatic  Service, 
Commons  Papers,  1801  ,vol.  vi.  p.  .“Ud. 

' Mr.  Disraeli,  citing  case  of  Cri- 
mean War,  in  l8o4.  liana.  Deb.  vol. 
clxxiii.  p.  803. 


‘ Extracts  ’ 
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Foreign  Secretary  (Lord  John  Russell),  on  the  ground 
that  ‘ such  a course  would  not  only  be  contrary  to  prece- 
dent, but  contrary  to  every  principle  recognised  by  the 
Constitution  it  ‘ would  be  hkc  inviting  the  House  to 
dictate  the  answer.’ 

In  1858,  a despatch  was  received  from  Count  Walewski,  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  French  Government,  referring  to  a recent  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  the  French  Emperor,  which  had  been  plotted  in 
England,  and  angi-ily  remonstrating  against  the  alleged  impunity  of 
assassins  in  England.  Instead  of  replying  to  this  despatcli,  the 
government  laid  it  before  Parliament,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of 
a Bill,  which  they  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  to  amend 
the  law  concerning  conspiracy  to  murder.  But  the  Commons, 
indignant  at  the  imputations  contained  in  this  despatch,  and  at  the 
conduct  of  the  ministrj'  in  relation  thereto,  rejected  the  Bill  npon 
its  second  reading,  by  the  adoption  of  a resolution,  expressing  their 
regret  that  the  government,  ‘ previously  to  inviting  the  House  to 
amend  the  law  of  conspiracy,  had  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
make  some  reply  ’ to  Count  Walewski’s  despatch.'  This  resolution 
led  to  a changfe  of  ministry. 

It  i.s  a common  practice,  in  ortler  to  save  time,  to  send 
on  a despatch,  intended  for  presentation  to  a foreign  court, 
by  the  British  minister  abroad,  with  instructions  t<j  with- 
hold the  delivery  thereof  until  all  the  parties  concerned 
had  agreed  upon  it.  If  afterwards  the  despatch  is  not 
agreed  to,  it  is  simply  cancelled.  It  then  has  no  exist- 
ence ; and  government  have  uniformly  refused  to  com- 
municate to  Parliament  the  original  draft  of  any  such 
desjaitch.' 

Any  attempt  to  coerce  the  government  into  producing 
to  Parliament  all  the  ])apers  they  may  possess  upon  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy,  without  regard  to  their  being 
confidential,  or  unsuitable  for  general  jj)ublication,  could 
only  result  in  compelling  the  agents  |of  government  to 
have  recourse  to  ‘ private  correspondence  ’ for  the  com- 
muniaition  of  everything  but  mere  ordinary  information. 


•’  Ilaiis.  Deb.  vol.  civil,  p.  1177. 
Aud  SCO  p.  012. 

' Hid.  vol.  cxlviii.  p.  1758. 


' Lord  Palmerston,  7Wrf.  vol.  clxxiii. 
p.  540.  (Layard),  Ibid.  vol.  clxxv. 

p.  002. 
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This  would  occasion  not  only  immediate  public  los.s,  but 
also  permanent  injury  to  the  state  ; for  wlieu  one  admi- 
nistration succeeded  another,  it  would  be  unable  to  dis- 
cover, amongst  the  official  records  of  the  public  depart- 
ments, the  real  grounds  of  action,  and  motives  for  deci- 
sions, upon  great  public  questions.  In  communications 
between  the  Imperial  Government  and  its  agents  abroad, 
private  and  confidential  letters  are  necessarily  frequently 
made  use  of.  These  letters  refer  to  circumstances  not 
sufficiently  certain,  or  sufficiently  important,  to  be  placed 
in  the  fonnal  shape  of  a despatch  ; or  it  may  be  tliat  they 
communicate  circumstances  which  have  been  learnt  from 
conversations,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay 
before  Parliament  without  placing  the  writer  in  a position 
that  would  exclude  him  thereafter  from  all  means  of  in- 
fi>rmation  which  it  is  essential  he  should  obtain.  Such 
letters  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  receive, 
and  it  is  equally  his  duty  not  to  lay  them  before  the 
House.* 

It  is  contrary  to  the  etiquette  observed  towards  sove- 
reign princes  to  communicate  to  Parliament  autograph 
letters  addressed  by  them  to  the  monarch  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  practice  is,  for  the  SecreUiry  of  State  to  refer 
to  the  substance  of  such  letters  in  an  official  despatch, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  thereof,  whereby  an  official 
record  is  preserved  of  their  contents.'*  Nor  is  it  proper, 
or  consistent  with  practice,  to  lay  before  I’arliament  a 
letter  from  a foreign  monarch  to  one  of  his  ministers  of 
state,  even  though  a copy  of  the  same  may  have  been 
tran.smitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  our  own  ambas- 
siidor.' 

It  is  also  unusual  to  lay  before  Parliament  any  commu- 


* Lord  Piilmer»ton,TIans.  Deb.  toI.  bera  of  tbo  Ministry  (the  Secretary  of 
clvii. p.  1182.  For  further  particulars  State  for  Foreijfn  .Affairs), 
in  regard  to  the  practice  of  private  cor-  ''  Mr.  Canning,  in  rarl.  Deb.  vol 

le.spondence  between  tlio  foreign  se-  xxxvi.  p.  187. 
eretary  and  the  diphimatie  aervanta  of  ' liana.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  381. 
the  crown,  aeo  voL  ii.  c.  2,  on  Mem- 
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nications  between  ambassadors  and  ministers  abroad  and 
tlie  sovereign  to  whom  they  are  accredited.  Sucli  docu- 
meiits  are  regarded  as  ‘ confidential,’  lor  tlie  obvious  rea- 
son that  tlieir  production  ‘ might  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences.’ * 

The  sovereign,  considered  as  the  representative  of  her 
people,  has  the  exclusive  right  of  sending  ambas-sadors  to 
foreign  states,  and  receiving  ambassadors  at  home.'’  This 
prerogative  should  be  regarded  as  inviolate,  and  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  either  House  of  Parliament, — 
excejit  in  cases  of  manifest  corruption  or  abuse ; else  the 
responsibility  for  its  faithful  exercise  by  the  minister  of 
state  who  is  properly  accountable  for  the  same  would  be 
impaired,  if  not  destroyed. 

In  1814,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  was  appointed  ambas- 
Biulor  e.'Etraordinary  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  for  the  j)urix»se  of  con- 
gratulating the  Prince  of  Rnizil  upon  liis  return  to  Portugal.  The 
salary  and  allo\vance.s  to  Mr.  Canning  were  on  the  scale  ordinarily 
allowed  to  such  functionaries ; but  a few  months  previously,  it  apiwars 
that  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  written  to  the  resident  mini.ster  at 
Lisbon,  requiring  him,  as  a matter  of  econoni3%  to  re<luce  the  ex- 
pcn.ses  of  the  mission.  The  sub.sequent  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning, 
at  a greath’  increased  rate  of  ex]x,'nditnre,  led  to  the  imputation  that 
ho  owed  his  nomination  to  corrupt  influences,  and  that  his  appoint- 
ment was,  in  fact,  ‘a  pecuniary  and  profitable  partj- job.’  Accord- 
ingly, on  May  C,  1817,  after  Mr.  Canning  harl  returned  home,  Mr. 
Lambton  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  a series  of  resolutions 
reciting  the  partionlars  of  the  ease,  and  asserting  the  aiipointmont 
to  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  previous  declarations  of  govem- 
nient  in  regard  to  this  mission,  uncalled  for,  and  resulting  in  an 
‘ unneecssarj'  and  unjustifiable  waste  of  the  public  monct-.’  The 
Foreign  Secretary  (Lord  Castlereagh)  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  and  afterwartls  Mr.  Canning  himself  gave  full  and  sati.s- 
faetory  explanations,  which  entirely  exonerated  all  jiarties  from  cor- 
rupt or  improper  conduct  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  motion 
was  pres.sed  to  a division,  but  it  was  negatived  by  a large  majoritj'.' 

U|xm  the  accession  to  office  of  Sir  ILibcrt  Peel,  in  1835,  ho 
scle<-ted  the  M.-ircjuis  of  Ijondonderry  to  be  amlms.sador  at  St.  Peters- 

J I/>rd  John  Ras-sdl,  Hans.  IX-b.  ' Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxivi.  pp.  160- 
vol.  exxxi.  p.  702.  2'H. 

* 1 to wjer,  Const.  Law,pp.  ir,7,b">8. 
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))arp.  This  choice  was  unpopular  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ami 
on  March  13,  1835,  a motion  was  mode  for  an  atldress  ‘ for  a copy 
of  tlie  appointment,  if  any,  of  an  ambassador  to  St.  Petcrsb\irf', 
together  with  a return  of  the  salary  and  emoluments  attached 
thereto.’  No  vote  was  taken  on  this  motion,  it  being  stated  that 
the  appointment,  although  intended,  had  not  yet  been  made.  Hut 
the  adverse  feeling  towards  Lord  Londonderry  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons  was  so  very  apparent,  that  his  lordship,  with- 
out communicating  with  any  member  of  the  government,  declared 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  would  not  accept  the  mission.™  Both 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  John  Russell  protested  against 
the  unconstitutional  invasion  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  royal 
prerogative;"  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  had  announced  his  intention  of 
adhering  to  the  choice  ho  had  made,"  afterwards  stated  that  he  had 
been  no  party  to  Lord  Londonderry’s  withdrawal,  and  that  hod  the 
address  passed,  he  should  have  resigned  ofEce.'’ 

It  would  be  a manifest  breach  of  tliis  prerogative  to 
permit  eitlier  House  of  Parliament  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  any  foreign  prince  or  power.  All  such  com- 
inuiiittations  must  be  made  ollicially  through  the  govcni- 
ment,  and  by  a responsible  minister  of  the  British  crown. 

Li  1836,  the  Fi-ench  government  made  a valuable  present  of 
lx)oks  to  the  libraries  of  the  lloxises  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
fiict  was  duly  reported  to  each  House,  by  their  respective  library 
committees.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  n re.solution,  expressing  grate- 
ful satisfaction  for  this  donation,  was  adopted ; but  it  was  admitted 
that  no  precedent  existed  to  warrant  the  House  in  transmitting  the 
same  direct  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers.  After  a short  discus- 
sion on  the  point  of  form,  it  was  agix'ed  that  the  resolution  should 
be  forwarded  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
without  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  House. i It  was 
decided  in  the  Commons,  that,  after  the  session,  their  Speaker  should 
make  some  arrangements  for  conveying  an  expression  of  thanks  for 
this  donation  to  the  French  authorities,  without  the  adojition  by  the 
House  of  any  formal  vote  thereupon.'' 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  successes  of  the  allied  armic.s  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  during  the  Crimean  war,  in  1854,  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  wore  voted  to  the  French  commander  and  his  ai-my, 
‘ for  their  gallant  and  successful  co-operation  ’ with  our  troops,  and 

” Mirror  of  Pari.  18.35,  p.  3.">0.  nioirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

” jhid.  pp.  .'{.50,  358.  '■  ^lirror  of  I’arl.  1830,  p.  19.30. 

° Ibitl.  p.  .‘135.  ' Ibid.  p.  2830. 

p ibid.  1841,  p.  1834.  Peel's  Me- 
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the  English  commander,  Lord  Raglan,  was  desired  to  convey  to  them 
this  resolution.  But  this  vote  was  admitted  by  Lord  John  Ruasell 
to  bo  ‘ unusual,  and  perhaps  unprecedented and  grave  doubts 
were  expressed  by  Earl  Derby,  whether  such  a proceeding  on  the 
part  of  tho  Hou.se  towards  the  troops  of  a foreign  power  was  not 
irregular  and  unbecoming.  Nevertheless,  the  unanimity  of  feeling 
which  generally  prevailed  at  tho  time  towards  our  French  ally 
caused  the  jioiut  of  form  to  be  overruled.* 

On  May  1,  1805,  Addresses  to  tho  queen  were  voted  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  convey  to  her  Majesty  the  expression  of 
the  deep  sorrow  and  indignation  with  which  the  intelligence  of  tho 
assassination  of  ilr.  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  received,  and  praying  her  Majesty  to  communicate  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  House,  and  their  sympathy  with  tho  government  and 
jx-ople  of  the  United  States,  upon  this  occasion,  to  the  American 
government.  These  addresses  wore  agreed  to,  nemine  disnentiente  ; 
although,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Derby  took  exception  upon 
formal  grounds,  and  suggested  that  tho  more  regular  course  would 
have  Ixsen  ‘ simply  to  move  a resolution  of  this,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,’  expressing  the  feelings  proposed  to 
be  embodied  in  tho  Address  to  the  crown.  No  rci)ly  was  made  by 
the  mover  of  tho  Address  (Earl  Russell,  the  Foreign  Secretary)  to 
this  point.* 

On  June  30,  and  July  10  and  13,  1803,  a singular  and  unprece- 
dented occurrence  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Two 
members,  Messrs.  Roebuck  and  Lindsay,  in  the  course  of  debate 
upon  the  expediency  of  recognising  the  iSouthern  American  Confe- 
deracy, communicated  to  the  House  an  opinion  of  tho  Emperor  of 
the  French  upon  the  subject,  which  his  Imperial  Majesty,  they 
stated,  had  authorised  them  to  make  known  to  the  Hon.se  of  Com- 
mons. This  proceeding  gave  rise  to  a very  lively  discussion,  and 
elicited  from  fjord  Palmerston  (the  premier)  some  very  pertinent 
remarks.  ‘ The  BritLsh  Parliament,’  he  said,  ‘ is  in  no  relation 
to,  has  no  intercourse  with,  no  oflicial  knowledge  of,  any  sovereign 
of  any  foreign  country.  Therefore  it  is  no  part  of  our  functions  to 
receive  communications  from  the  sovereign  or  goveniment  of  any 
foreign  state,  unless  such  communications  are  made  by  the  respon- 
sible minister  of  tho  crow'n,  in  consequence  of  otlicial  communica- 
tions held  by  order  of  a foreign  government  with  the  British  govern- 
ment.’ After  further  observations  on  this  point,  his  lordship  de- 
clared that  he  thought  it  right  to  place  on  record,  so  far  ns  could  be 
done  by  a statement  in  tho  House,  that  the  proceeding  in  question 


■ linns.  l)i‘b.  vol.  c.\xx\i.  pp.  !i29,  ‘ lOid.  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  122.3. 
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■wft.?  ‘ utterly  irregular,  ami  ought  never  t<j  be  drawn  iuto  pre- 
cedent.' “ 

The  principle  involved  in  the  foregoing  cases  admits, 
moreover,  of  a more  e.Ntended  application,  and  forbids  of 
tiny  formal  comnumicixtions  between  the  Houses  of  I/)rds 
and  Commons  and  other  legislatures  in  the  British  emjxire, 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  Imjxerial  Government. 

Thus,  on  !M:irch  1,  ISoo,  inquiry  was  made  of  ministers,  in 
the  Hon.se  of  Ijords,  whether  they  intended  to  pnjpose  that  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  should  be  given  to  the  several  colonial 
lepfislaturcs  who  had  liberally  evinced  their  symj)athy  with  the 
mother  country  during  the  Russian  war,  by  large  contributions  to 
the  Patriotic  Fund.  It  was  replied,  tliat  no  precedent  existed  for 
such  a communication,  and  that  ‘ it  was  a matter  of  gnive  doubt 
whether  a precedent  should  bo  now  set,  recognising  an  intercom- 
munication between  the  Im)>erial  Parliament  and  the  Ijcgislature.s 
of  the  Colonies  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  crown,  which  would 
set  the  crown  altogether  aside.’  In  this  view  all  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  House  concurred.’ 


(.3.)  The  Right  of  making  Treaties. 

It  is  a peculiar  function  of  sovereignty  to  make  trea- 
ties, league.s,  and  alliances  with  foreign  states  or  ]irinces  ; 
and  by  the  law  of  nations  it  is  esscntiiil  to  the  validity  of 
a treaty  that  it  be  made  by  the  sovereign  power,  for  then 
it  binds  the  whole  community.  In  England  the  sovereign 
power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  crown,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  its  responsible  ministers.  Whatever  engage- 
ments or  contracts  the  sovereign  enters  into,  no  other 
])Ower  within  the  kingdom  can  legally  delay,  resist,  or 
annul ; although  the  king’s  ministers  are  re.sponsible  to 
I’arbameiit  for  their  participation  in  the  conclusion  of  any 


“ Hanfl.  DhI).  vol.  clxxii.  p.  OCO.  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Truro  of 
• Jbid.  vol.  cxxxvi.  p}>.  his  collection  of  law  hooka,  os  a do- 

20^^ 4.  See  alao  the  course  taken  hy  nation  to  tlie  Hhrary.  Ihtd.  vol.  cxli. 
the  House  of  I.rfirds,  in  185(1,  upon  Lords  Journals,  185(1,  pp. 

the  occasion  of  the  gift  by  the  widow  ;4, 05. 
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treaty  derogatory  to  tlie  honour  and  interest  of  the 
nation.* 

The  constitutional  power  appertaining  to  Parliament  in 
respect  to  treaties  is  limited.  It  does  not  require  their 
fonnal  sanction  or  ratification  by  Parliament,  as  a condi- 
tion of  their  validity.*  The  proper  jurisdiction  of  Parlia- 
ment in  such  matters  may  be  thus  defined : First,  it  lias 
the  right  to  give  or  withhold  its  sanction  to  those  parts  of 
a treaty  that  require  a legislative  enactment  to  give  it 
force  and  cfTcct ; as,  for  example,  when  it  provides  for  an 
alteration  in  the  criminal  or  municipal  law,  or  proposes  to 
change  existing  tariffs  or  commercial  regulations.^  Se- 
condly, either  House  has  the  right  to  express  to  the  crown, 
by  means  of  an  address,  its  opinion  in  regard  to  any  treaty, 
or  part  of  a treaty,  that  has  been  laid  before  Parliament.' 
Thirdly,  it  is  in  the  power  of  either  House,  if  it  di.sap- 
proves  of  a convention  or  treat}^  to  visit  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  who  are  responsible  for  the  same  with  cen- 
sure or  impeachment,  as  the  case  may  be.® 

If  a treaty  requires  legislative  action,  in  order  to  carry 
it  out,  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  fullest  discussion  in 
I’arliament,  and  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
a view  to  enable  the  government  to  promote  effectually 
the  important  interests  at  stake,  in  their  proposed  altera- 
tions in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation.''  But  while 


’ nowrer,  Const.  Law,  p.  100.  1 
Blackstonr,  ch.  vii.  Lori  Palmers- 
ton, in  llans.  Deb.  vol.  ebexiv.  p. 
7S7. 

• Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clvi.  p.  DSOl. 
r See  cases  in  Hertslet  s Treaties, 
Tol.  ix.  p.  1004,  &C. 

■ Jlr.  Pitt’s  dictum,  quoted  in 
Smith’s  Pari.  Rememb.  iHCiO,  p.  .“W. 
I.flrd  Aberdeen’s  motion  in  House  of 
Lords,  January  20,  1032,  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  to  cause  certain 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  project 
of  a treaty  respecting  Holland,  which 
had  been  made  public,  with  a view 
to  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  just  claims  of  Holland.  (Mirror 


of  Pari.  1831-2,  pp.  310,  282.3.)  Mr. 
B.  Cochrane’s  motion,  in  House  of 
Commons,  on  July  1.3, 18CO,  in  regard 
to  an  article  in  the  treaty  with  China, 
respecting  the  residence  of  a British 
Plenipotentiary  at  Pekin ; and  Lord 
John  Russell's  oUservations  there- 
upon. Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clix.  p.  1880. 

* Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Hana  Deb.  vol. 
clvi.  p.  1380.  Lord  II.  Petty’s  mo- 
tion of  censure  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
vention of  Ciatra.  Pari.  Deb.  Feb. 
21,  1800.  For  older  cases,  see  Cox, 
Inst.  Eng.  Govt.  p.  000.  And  mitr, 
p.  42. 

* Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clvi.  pp.  12.00, 
1326. 
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Ptu’liament  may  refuse  to  agree  to  measures  submitted  to 
tliem  for  the  purpose  of  giviug  effect  to  any  treaty,  they 
liave  no  power  to  change  or  modify,  in  any  way,  a treaty 
itself.' 

It  is  not  usual  to  lay  before  Parliament  treaties  which 
have  not  been  ratified  by  the  government  nor  treaties 
Ixjtween  foreign  powers,  to  which  Great  Britain  is  not  a 
piu-ty ; although  copies  thereof  may  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  British  Government.® 

It  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  interfere  in  any  way,  or  declare  its  opinion, 
on  any  matter  of  alleged  violation  of  treaty,  or  wdiich 
concerns  the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  other 
countries ; unless  at  the  instigation  of  the  executive 
government,  and  with  a view  to  powers  or  opinions 
souglit  for  by  the  executive;  as  matters  afiecting  oiu 
relations  with  foreign  countries  are  prerogative.*  But 
questions  may  be  put  to  the  administration  in  Parliament, 
in  reference  to  alleged  infractions  of  treaties  by  foreign 
|X)wers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of 
government  thereto.* 

Moreover,  ‘ it  is  neither  regular  to  ask,  nor  is  it  con-  Treaties 
venient  to  answer,  questions  relative  to  treaties  which  are 
yet  pending.’  **  The  initiation  of  a foreign  policy  and  the 


' Mr.  Gladstone,  Uans.  Deb.  vol. 
btxi.  p.  648. 

" Mirror  of  Pari.  1838,  pp.  6009, 
6106.  But,  in  18i!.6,  the  government 
Buhmitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a ‘ Sugar  Duties  and  Drawback  Bill,' 
the  object  of  which  was,  ‘ to  give 
effect  to  a treaty  which  had  not  yet 
been  ratified,  and  therefore  could  not 
bo  presented  to  the  House  in  the 
usual  form,  by  command  of  her  Ma- 
i4'8ty ; but  for  the  infomiation  of  tho 
I louse,  as  the  treaty  required  legis- 
lation, a copy  had  been  presented  as 
a return  from  the  Troasuiy.’  Chan, 
of  the  Bxcheq.  Hans.  Deb.  vob  clxxx. 

p.  280. 

• Mirror  of  Pari.  1834,  p.  2868. 

B B 


' Lord  John  Russell,  Hans.  Deb. 
(3)  vob  xc.  pp.  800,  801.  See  the 
discussion,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  June  28,  1861,  on  an  abstract 
resolution  proposed  in  reference  to 
the  Garibaldi  fund,  fur  the  liberation 
of  Italy.  And  on  the  motion  in  tho 
House,  on  April  28,  1804,  to  resolve 
that  certain  instructions  issued  to  a 
colonial  governor,  in  regard  to  the 
observance  of  neutrality  in  tho  Ame- 
rican Civil  War,  were  ‘at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  international 
law.' 

* See  Ibid.  vol.  clvii.  pp.  740,  767; 
vol.  clviiL  pp.  1100,  1120. 

Mirror  of  Pari.  1841,  p.  1032. 
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contluctlng  of  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  appertains 
exelusively  to  the  executive  government,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  course  and  issue  of  tlie  same;  and  should  not 
be  interfered  with  by  rarliament,  who  necessarily  can 
only  possess  imperfect  information  upon  the  subject, 
either  by  ad\'ice  or  by  vote.  So  long  as  Parliament  is 
satisfied  with  the  general  principles  upon  which  negotia- 
tions are  being  conducted,  and  approves  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  government,  it  should  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ference with  pending  negotiations.' 


Parl’iA- 
ment  ought 
not  to 
logiNlat{'  in 
mnttor» 
proper  for 
negotiii* 
tion. 


So  strictly  is  this  rule  observed,  that,  in  1839,  a Bill  introdnceil 
by  government  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Portuguese  Slave  Trade 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  and  other  eminent  statesmen,  ex- 
pressly on  the  ground  that  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  act  in  a matter  which  should  properly  be  effected  by  negotiation 
and  by  the  action  of  the  executive  government  on  tbeir  sole 
responsibility.  After  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  an  Addrc.ss  to  the 
crown  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  urging  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  the 
ailoption  of  other  measures  by  government  to  that  end,  especially  as 
regards  the  Portuguese  slave  trade,  and  giving  assurances  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Hou.se  to  concur  with  the  Commons  in  wha'cver 
measures  might  bo  necessarj’  to  bring  nlx)ut  such  a desirable  result. 
To  this  Address  a suitable  reply  was  given  by  the  crown.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ministry  introduced  another  Bill  on  the  subject, 
which  was  free  from  the  principal  objections  pointed  out  in  the 
former  measure.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  was  still  dis- 
satisfied, and  adhered  to  bis  opinion  that  the  objects  intended  ought 
to  be  effected  by  order  in  council,  without  the  intervention  of 
Parliament.  In  its  progress  through  the  Lords,  the  Bill  underwent 
some  important  alterations,  rendering  it  more  conformable  to 
constitutional  law  and  usage ; and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  by  both 
HouseaJ 


‘ See  the  speeches  of  Mr.  I>i.srneli 
»ml  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  Hans. 
Deb.  voL  clxxv.  pp.  1 279,  1 280.  jVnd 
of  Earls  Derby  and  Russell,  Ibid.  pp. 
1924,  1028.  Papers  regarding  pend- 
ing negotiations  with  foreign  powers 
are  only  communicated  to  PiirUament 
at  the  discretion  of  the  crown,  and  so 


far  as  they  can  be  produced  without 
public  injury  or  inconvenience;  see 
Jlirror  of  Pnrl.  I8;t0,  p.  071  ; 1840, 
pp.  2047,  2a»9;  1841,  p.  b’307.  -And 
see  onfc,  p.  OO-'i. 

■*  See  Pari.  Debates,  18.10,  ;>««»»'• 
Annual  Register,  1839,  pp.  242-26''>- 
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After  tlio  conclusion  of  important  negotiations  with  the 
representatives  of  any  foreign  state  or  states,  it  is  usual 
for  the  government  to  communicate  the  result  to  Ptu-lia- 
ment,  and  to  dcclai-e  what  is  the  course  which  the  govern- 
ment propose  to  take  in  regard  to  the  questions  involved 
therein.  If  either  House  shoidd  be  of  opinion  that  the 
government  ha.s  failed  in  its  duty  in  any  respect,  it  is 
competent  for  them  to  take  any  line  of  conduct  they  may 
think  pro[)cr,  in  order  to  make  known  to  the  crown  their 
opinions  upon  the  subject.^  For,  while  the  initiation  of 
a foreign  pohcy  is  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  to  be 
e.xercised  under  the  responsibility  of  constitutional  minis- 
ters, it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament,  when  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  conducted  by  ministers  has  been  communi- 
cated to  them,  to  criticise,  support,  or  condemn  that 
policy,  as  they  may  deem  the  interests  of  the  nation  shall 
require.* 

TI1U.S,  on  July  4,  1864,  after  tlio  protocols  of  Ibc  conference  held 
in  London,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  between  the  representatives  of 
Kuropeun  powers,  to  consider  of  the  dissensions  between  Denmark 
and  Germany,  had  been  laid  before  Parliament,  Mr.  Disraeli  moveil 
in  the  IIousc  of  Commons  a vote  of  censure  upon  ministers,  in  the 
8haj)c  of  an  Address  to  the  (jueen,  to  represent  that  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  government  had  failed  to  maintain  their  avowed  i)olicy 
of  upholding  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Denmark,  had 
lo%vercd  the  ju.st  influence  of  this  country  in  the  counsels  of  Europe, 
and  thereby  diminished  the  securities  for  peace.  An  amendment,  to 
declare  that  tho  independence  of  Denmark  and  the  security  of  its 
jmssessions  in  Schleswig-Holstein  ought  to  bo  guaranteed,  wa.s 
negatived  without  a ilivision.  Another  amendment,  approving  of 
the  conduct  of  government  in  abstaining  from  armed  interferenco 
in  tho  war,  for  the  defence  of  Denmark,  was  put-,  and  agreed  to.  On 
July  8,  a similar  vote  of  ccn.suro  was  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  an  amendment,  to  modify  the  terms  thereof,  was  put,  and 
negativcti,  and  the  main  (piestion  wsis  agreed  to.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  vote  was  canied  by  means  of  pro.xies,  for,  of  the  peers 
ju-esent,  there  were  1*28  non-contents  to  1 l‘J  contents  ; but,  by  tho 
aid  of  pro.\ic.s,  this  decision  wiw  reversed,  and  the  total  majority  in 


‘ Earl  Uassell,  Hans.  Di-b.  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  328. 
' .Mr.  Disraeli,  Ibid.  p.  74'J. 
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favour  of  the  vote  of  censure  was  9,  there  being  177  in  favour  and 
108  against  it.™ 

Right  of  For  a discussion  of  the  question  as  to  how  far  it  is 
competent  for  the  crown  to  dispossess  itself  of  any  portion 
possiw  of  its  dominions,  without  the  a.Svsent  of  Parliament,  see  the 
u-niion-,  debate  on  the  Address  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mwntof  relation  to  the  Eoyal  Proclamation  issued  in  1854, 
Parlia-  abandoning  and  rent)uncing  all  sovereignty  over  the 
Orange  Eiver  territory  and  its  inhabitants."  This  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  regards  the  right  of  the  crown  to  surrender 
to  a foreign  state  a part  of  its  terriUiry,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  settled  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  but  Lord  Campbell  disputes 
the  correctness  of  the  dictum  of  his  predwessor."  The 
point  has  again  arisen  in  reference  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  has  been  argued  by  Earl  Grey,  in  favour  of  the 
crown;’’  also  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Sir  E.  Palmer 
(Solicitor-General),  to  a similar  effect,  with  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  newly-discovered  temtories  which  had  been 
settled  by  British  subjects,  when  the  laws  of  this  country 
having  been  introduced  therein,  the  cession  coidd  not  take 
place  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  Or,  in  the  case 
of  conquered  or  ceded  countries,  if  Parliament  had  legis- 
lated concerning  them,  the  Solicitor-General  was  of  opinion 
that  the  concurrence  of  Parliament  might  be  necessary  to 
their  relinquishment.’ 

(4.)  Interference  in  the  Internal  Concerns  of  Foreign 
Nations. 

In  The  crown,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

oom"rn«of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  express  its 
o!)inions  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  other  powers,  in 

natious.  ^ ^ ’ 

Tlans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  1190.  13,  141. 

“ Ibiil.  vol.  cixxiii.  pn.  6.S-87.  « Hans.  Dob,  vol.  clxix.  p.  fi". 

• (’nmpbell’i  Cham  ellors,  vol.  v.  i Ibid.  pp.  2:10,  1807  j and  seo 
pp,  5.S5,  b-IO  n.  To  tho  samo  effect,  Ibid.  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  :178. 
see  Smith's  Pori.  Koniemb.  180:1,  pp. 
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matters  of  internal  or  domestic  concern.  The  interests  intm-en- 
of  Britisli  subjects  resident  in  foreign  parts,  or  engaged  in 
commercial  transactions  with  foreign  citizens,  may  require 
the  interposition  of  the  crown  on  their  behalf;  or  a 
particuhxr  line  of  policy  adopted  by  a foreign  sUite 
towards  its  own  subjects,  or  towards  a neighbouring 
state,  may  be  viewed  by  the  Britisli  government  as  con- 
trary to  recognised  principles  of  humanity,  or  of  natural 
right,  or  as  being  likely  to  occasion  a disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  nations.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  crown 
is  warranted  by  international  usage,  in  olTering  friendly 
advice  or  remonstrance  to  a foreign  government.'  But 
great  dehcacy  is  necessary  in  all  such  acts  of  intervention, 
le.st  they  should  fail  of  their  intended  effect,  and  irritate 
instead  of  conciliating ; thereby  weakening  the  moral 
strength  of  the  crown  in  its  foreign  relations,  or  neces- 
sitating a resort  to  arms.'  It  is  obvious  that,  if  any 
diplomatic  interventions  are  called  for,  they  cun  only 
be  exercised  through  the  recognised  oflicial  channels  of 
international  communication.  Direct  interference  by 


' See  a number  of  instances,  cited 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  wherein  tlio 
British  «oTemment  ‘have  interfered 
■witli  great  success  in  the  affairs  of 
otlier  countries,  and  witli  great  be- 
nefit to  tlie  countries  concerned,’ 
Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  cl.xxv.  p.  6>’i2. 

• ‘ All  public  writershave  declared 
that  a nation  has  the  right  to  settle 
its  own  form  of  government,  provided 
it  does  not  injure  other  nations  in  its 
imxle  of  doing  so,  j list  as  every  house- 
holder may  regulate  his  own  house, 
provided  ho  does  not  cause  a nuisance 
to  the  neighbourhood ; but  if  ono 
nation  attacks  another,  all  nations  aro 
at  liberty  to  judge  whether  their  in- 
terests and  the  geucral  indepcmlcnco 
are  affected  thereby.  Thus  the  first 
kind  of  intervention  should,  ns  a rule, 
be  forbidden  and  avoided.’  Of  late 
vears,  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
liave  abstained,  as  a general  principle, 
from  such  intervention.  ‘But  the 
case  would  bo  quite  different  if,  when 


a great  power  attacks  a small  inde- 
pendent state,  with  a view  to  con- 
quest, other  powers  were  as  a rule 
to  remain  quiescent’  ‘ It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  in  every  case  of 
invasion  with  a view  to  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  a state, 
neutral  powers  are  bound  to  resist 
the  invader.’ — Earl  Russell  (citing 
cases  and  authorities)  in  the  new 
edition  of  his  Essay  on  the  English 
Constitution,  pp.  Ixxxii.-xciii.  And 
see  his  speccli  in  linns.  Dob.  vol. 
clxxvi.  p.  1178;  the  proposed  votes  of 
censure  upon  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question,  in  the  House  of 
Eurds,  on  April  11,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  July  4,  1864;  and 
the  discussion,  in  the  Isiids,  on  alfaira 
of  Austria,  &c.,  May  8, 1800.  For  the 
opinions  of  Earl  Derby,  and  Isird 
Stanley  on  non-intervention,  see 
Han.s.  Deb.  vol.  clx.xxiv.,  pp.  llo4, 
1218,  12o3. 
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either  House  of  rarlimnent  in  the  domestic  or  municipal 
concerns  of  a foreign  country  would  be  highly  irregular 
and  unconstitutional.  If,  however,  by  virtue  of  existin'^ 
treaties  with  a foreign  state,  or  for  any  other  reivson,  tlie 
British  crown  possesses  a distinct  and  formal  grouiul  for 
interposition  in  a domestic  matter  arising  within  a foreign 
territory,  it  would  be  perfectly  regidar  for  either  IIou.se 
to  address  tlie  crown  to  exercise  that  right.  Such  a 
jmoceeding  could  only  be  legitimately  restrained  by  con- 
siderations of  political  expctUency,  but  it  should  not  be 
persevered  in,  if  opposed,  on  tliis  ground,  by  the  respon- 
sible advisers  of  the  crown.‘ 

In  the  years  1794  anil  1796,“  the  House  of  Commons  was  moved 
to  address  the  crown  to  intercede  with  the  government  of  Prus.sia 
for  the  liberation  of  General  Lafayette  anil  other  Frenchmen,  who 
had  l)een  eajitured  during  the  war  with  France,  and  confined  in 
I’m.ssian  prisons.  The  proposed  addresses  were  supported  by  Fox 
and  other  leading  Whigs,  on  the  ground  that  liafayettc  and  his  friends 
were  not  subjects  either  of  Prussia  or  Austria  ; that  they  had  not 
violated  the  laws  of  either  eountry,  hut  were  mere  prisoners  of  war, 
and  that  England,  as  an  ally  of  Prussia,  was  entitled  to  intercede 
in  their  behalf.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  successfully  resisted  the 
motions  on  constitutional  grounds.  He  said,  ‘ No  instance  of  such 
interference  as  is  now  proposed  has  ever  occurred  at  any  former 

period nor  could  such  iTiterfcrcnco  he  ntfem|)ted  without 

establishing  a principle  of  the  most  unwarrantable  tendency ; a 
jirinciplc  inconsistent  with  the  internal  policy  and  independent 
rights  of  foreign  states.’  ‘ It  would  lie  improper  for  this  House  to 
take  any  share  in  a transaction  which  in  no  degree  comes  within 
tlieir  province,  and  on  which  their  decision  could  have  no  influ- 
ence.’ ' 

On  a similar  occa.sion,  on  May  31,  1836,  a motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  an  Address  to  his  Majesty  to  use  his  good 
offices  with  his  ally,  the  king  of  the  French,  for  the  release  of 
Prince  Polignac  and  other  state  prisoners,  formerly  ministers  of 
state  of  the  late  King  Charles  X.,  now  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Ham  for  attempting  a revolution  in  Fi-ance,  wliich  was  afterwards 


' I.orJ  Palmerston,  on  proposed 
address  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Snuthem  American  Confederney, 
Hiin.s.  Deb.  vol.  clxxii.  pp.  606,  (kiis. 


.‘see  Pari.  Debaic.s  on  Oeneral 
Fitzpatrick's  motions  on  >[arcb  17, 
179-1,  and  Dee.  16,  17iki. 

’ I’arl.  Hist.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  D102. 
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Ruccossfully  aocomitlishcd  by  others  in  July  1830,  and  hy  means  of 
whicli  tho  present  king  of  the  French  was  placed  upon  the  throne. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  (Lord  Palmerston),  though  personally 
sympathising  in  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  motion,  de- 
clared that  the  Hou.se  ‘ could  take  no  step  so  inexpedient,  or  even 
dangerous,  a-s  to  ask  the  King  of  England  by  address  to  interfere  in 
matters  connected  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  another  country.’ ^ 
After  a short  debate,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

On  March  5,  1839,  a member  moved  an  Address  for  correspond- 
ence between  tho  Foreign  Office  and  the  British  minister  at  Stock- 
holm relative  to  the  erection  of  Slito,  in  Gottland,  into  a frcc-port, 
to  the  manifest  advantage  of  British  interests.  Lord  Palmerston 
op[iosed  the  motion,  because  no  sufficient  parliamentary  grounds  for 
itlmdbccn  shown;  and  Iwcause  neither  ‘this  Hou.se  nor  the  English 
government  has  any  business  to  meddle  with  tho  internal  afl'airs  of 
the  govei-nment  of  Sweden,’  as  would  be  done  were  this  motion  to 
prevail.  It  was  accordingly  negatived.* 

But  tliere  is  a manife.st  difference  between  an  unauthorised  inter- 
ference in  the  municipal  proceedings  of  a foreign  country  and  inter- 
ference with  a siK'citic  object,  under  a specific  treaty Recogm'sing 
this  distinction,  the  government  acquiesced  in  motions  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  both  in  1832  and  1842,  for  Addresses  for 
copies  of  manifestoes  and  ukasi's  issued  by  the  Russian  government, 
and  relating  to  the  adraiuLstration  of  tho  kingdom  of  Poland  ; Eng- 
land having  been  party  to  a treaty,  in  1815,  by  which  the  condition 
of  Poland  had  been  regulated,  and  subsequent  acts  of  tho  Russian 
government  towards  the  Poles  having  taken  place,  in  alleged  con- 
travention of  that  treaty,  so  that  the  Parliament  of  England  pos- 
sessed a right  to  information  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  that 
condition  had  btsen  changenl,  and  were  justified  in  expressing  their 
symjmthy  with  the  sufferings  of  Poland,  although  it  might  not  bo 


’ Mirror  of  Pari.  IMO,  p.  1011. 

• Ihitl.  lATO,  pp.  780-792 ; see  alse 
Piid.  p.  2702.  And  on  May  10, 1801, 
a motion  for  copies  of  despatches 
from  our  auib.s.ssador  at  \'inma, 
deK-rihine  tho  constitution  lately 
granted  by  tho  Kmp<>ror  of  .Austria 
to  his  subjects,  was  withdrawn  ; on 
its  being  stated  bv  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary (Lord  John  Ru.s.scll)  that, 
‘ althougii  there  is  no  secret  about 
the  matter,’  it  was  not  doiiable  to 
]iroduce  papers  ‘ which  relate  so  en- 
tirely to  the  internal  affairs  of  Aus- 
tria.’ Bans.  Deb.  vol.  cixii.  p.  1870. 


t But  in  any  ca.«e  it  is  not  regular 
to  lay  before  Parliament  copies  of 
official  documents  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, imle.ss  they  are  in  the  formal 
and  ofiiiial  po.ssesaion  of  gOYemmcnt. 
Hans.  Deb.  (3)  vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  423. 
And  it  is  a rule  which,  as  a matter  of 
courtesv,  is  always  observed,  that, 
when  documents  have  Ken  commu- 
nicated to  the  British  government  by 
foreign  powers,  they  are  not  laid 
before  Parliament  without  first  cou- 
sultiug  said  powers  ns  to  whether  or 
not  they  desire  them  to  be  publisheil. 
Ibid.  vol.  clxxiii.  pp.  3.‘10,  801. 
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expedient  for  the  government  to  take  any  formal  steps  that  would 
bo  regarded  as  hostile  or  offensive  by  Russia.* 

But,  on  March  17,  1865,  Lord  Palmerston  opposed  a motion  con- 
demnatory of  the  conduct  of  Russia  towards  Poland,  on  the  ground 
that  the  records  of  Parliament  already  contained  a deliberate  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  not  desiiable  to 
weaken  this  proceeding  by  any  mere  repetition  of  similar  opinions. 
Such  motions,  ho  contended,  should  only  bo  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obtain  from  the  House  once  and  for  all  a decisive  expression  of 
opinion,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  influencing  events,  or,  if 
necessary,  of  obtaining  from  government  some  action  with  a view 
to  give  effect  to  the  same.  The  motion  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn. 

On  March  16,  1841,  a member  moved  to  resolve  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  certain  tolls,  known  os  the  Sound 
does,  levied  by  the  King  of  Denmark  on  British  (and  other)  ship- 
ping were  unjust,  and  required  revision.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
admitted  the  fact,  and  the  truth  of  the  general  statements  urged  in 
its  behalf ; also,  that  the  grievance  was  one  of  long  standing ; but 
ho  declared  that  negotiations  had  been  recommenced  for  the 
removal  of  the  tolls,  and  that  it  was  therefore  inexpedient  for  the 
House  to  interfere.  Sir  R.  Peel  (in  Opposition  at  the  time^  con- 
curred in  the  inexpediency  of  interference  by  the  House  in  foreign 
negotiations,  but  considered  that,  if  the  crown  should  be  unable  to 
procure  redress,  the  House  might  properly  and  advantageous!)’' 
interpose,  and  fortify  the  cro'wn  by  a temperate  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  which  would  doubtless  have  weight  with 
the  Danish  government.  By  general  consent,  the  present  motion 
was  set  aside  by  the  previous  question,  to  be  renewed  at  another 
time,  if  necessary.*  The  House  was  afterwards  informed,  in  reply 
to  a question,  of  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  negotiations.*’ 

Bearing  in  mind  the  constitutional  limits  wherein  tlic 
active  interference  of  Parliament  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
nations  is  nece.ssarily  restrained,  there  is,  nevertheless,  an 
important  function  fulfilled  by  the  British  legislature,  as 


• Sir  R Peel,  in  Hans.  Deb.  (3) 
vol.  Ixiv.  up.  82.3-826.  A motion 
for  an  Address  to  tlie  crown  for  a 
copy  of  the  iiistnirtions  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  .States  to  its 
otlicers  for  the  suppression  of  tho 
slave  trado  was  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, because,  although  the 
instructions  had  be<'n  communicated 
to  the  Uritish  government  under  a 


recent  treaty,  yet  it  was  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Uritish  government 
to  communicate  tlieiu  to  I’arJiamont, 
but  rather  for  the  Unite<l  .Slates  go- 
vernment to  determine  whetlier  they 
sliould  publish  them  or  not.  Hid. 
vol.  Ixxi.  p.  .581. 

• Mirror  of  Pari.  1841,  tip.  790- 
70.3. 

‘ Ibid.  p.  2304. 
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tlie  mouthpiece  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  which  Opinion* 
aills  for  special  remark.  When  events  are  transpiring  fn  p^riu- 
abroad  upon  which,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  or  of  the 

1 -1  i"i  foreign 

peace  and  good  government  of  the  world,  it  is  desirable  afifairs. 
that  British  statesmen  should  have  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring their  sentiments,  from  their  place  in  Parliament — 
whether  by  so  doing  they  merely  express,  with  the 
weight  due  to  their  personal  character  and  high  official 
position,  the  general  feelings  of  the  country,  or  whether 
they  aim  at  influencing  public  opinion  itself  by  intelligent 
and  authoritative  explanations  upon  points  concerning 
which  they  possess  peculiar  facilities  for  instructing  the 
public  mind — it  is  customary  for  some  member  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  government  thereto, 
in  an  informal  way,  or  upon  a motion  for  papers.®  But, 
while  imjx>rtant  beneficial  results  may  foUow  from  the 
temperate  use  of  this  practice,  it  is  liable  to  great  abuse. 
Discussions  upon  topics  which  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  Parliament  to  determine  should  not  be  provoked 
except  upon  grave  and  fitting  occasions.  When  by  the 
operation  of  existing  treaties,  the  position  and  duties  of 
England  may  be  affected  by  events  transpiring  in  other 
countries  ^ — or  whore  there  is  a reasonable  probability 
that  the  observations  of  statesmen  and  politicians  in  the 
British  legislature  will  have  a beneficial  influence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  country  to  which  they  refer  ® — 
they  would  not  be  unsuitable,  or  out  of  place.  But 
whenever  the  ministers  of  the  crown  discourage  or  depre- 
cate the  expression  of  opinions  in  Parliament  upon  the 
course  of  affairs  in  other  countries,  it  is  safer  to  defer  to 

* R g.  see  the  observation.*  of  Sir  debates  on  the  affairs  of  Poland,  in 
R Peel  and  of  Ijord  John  Russell  the  Lords,  on  July  19,  1801,  and  in 
on  religious  intolerance  in  Spain,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Feb.  27, 

Hans.  l)eb.  vol.  clxi.  pp.  2064,  2072 ; 1803. 

discussion  on  the  affairs  of  Den-  * Hans.  T)eb.  vol.  clxix.  p.  884. 

mark,  and  Holstein,  in  the  House  of  • Sir  F.  Ooldsmid  and  Lord  Pal- 

Ix>rds  on  March  18,  1801;  and  on  merston,  Ibid.  voL  clxvii.  pp.  1171, 
the  Pope  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  llp5. 
in  the  Lords,  on  April  10,  1801 ; 
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tlioir  guidance,  and  to  refrain  from  utterances  that  may 
be  hurtful  to  the  cause  which  it  is  desired  to  promote, 
and  that  might  even  operate  prejudicially  upon  the 
interests  of  the  British  nation. 

W'e  have  now  passed  under  review  the  principal  pre- 
rogatives of  the  British  crown,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out,  in  the  light  of  precedent,  and  with  the  help  of 
recognised  authority  in  the  inteipretation  of  constitutional 
questions,  the  proper  functions  of  Parliament  in  relation 
thereto.  We  have  shown  that  the  exercise  of  these  pre- 
rogatives has  been  entrusted,  by  the  usages  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown,  to  be 
wielded  in  the  king’s  name  and  behalf,  for  the  interests 
of  the  state;  subject  always  to  the  royal  ai>proval,  and  to 
the  general  sanction  and  control  of  Parliament.  Parlia- 
ment itself,  we  have  seen,  is  one  of  the  councils  of  the 
crown,  but  a council  of  deliberation  and  advice,  not  a 
council  of  administration.  Into  the  details  of  administra- 
tion a parhamentary  assembly  is,  essentially,  unfit  to 
enter ; and  any  attempt  to  discharge  such  functions,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  reforming  abuses,  or  of  rectifying 
corrupt  influences,  woidd  only  lead  to  greater  evils,  and 
must  inevitably  result  in  the  sway  of  a t3Tannical  and 
irresponsible  democracj'.  ‘ Instead  of  the  function  of 
governing,  for  which,’  saj's  Mill,'  ‘ such  an  asseinbl)’  is 
radically  unfit,  its  proper  office  is  to  watch  and  control 
the  government ; to  tlirow  the  light  of  publicity  on  its 
acts  ; to  compel  a full  e.xposition  and  justification  of  all 
of  them  which  anyone  considers  questionable ; to  censure 
them  if  found  to  merit  condemnation ; and  if  the  men 
who  compose  the  government  abuse  their  trust,  or  fulfil 
it  in  a manner  which  conflicts  with  the  deliberate  sense 
of  the  nation,  to  expel  them  from  office’ — or,  rathei', 
compel  them  to  retire,  b}^  an  unmistakable  cx[)ression  of 
the  will  of  Parliament.  Instead  of  attempting  to  decide 

' Mill,  Itej).  Govt.  p.  104. 
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u])on  matters  of  administration  liy  its  own  vote,  tlie  proper 
duty  of  a representative  assembly  is  ‘ to  take  care  tliat  the 
jiersons  wlio  liave  to  decide  tliem  are  the  proper  persons,’ 
‘ to  see  tliat  those  individuals  are  honestly  and  intelligently 
chosen,  and  to  interfere  no  further  with  them ; except 
by  unlimited  latitude  of  .suggestion  and  criticism,  and  by 
applying  or  withholding  the  iinal  seal  of  national  assent.’* 

‘ Mill,  Ron.  flovt.  pp.  94,  100.  Functions  of  Roprosentntivc  Roiies’ 
The  whole  chapter  ‘ On  the  Proper  is  deserving  of  a careful  study. 
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Wood.  2 voU.  8vo.  32s. 

Historyof  my  Beligious  Opinions. 
By  J.  IL  Newmax,  D.D.  Being  the  Sub-  { 
•toace  of  Apologia  pro  Vila  Sui.  Poet  | 
8vo.  Gs.  I 

Father  Mathew:  a Biography. 
By  JoHK  Frarcis  Maouirr,  M.P.  Popular 
Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  * 

Borne ; iU  Balers  and  its  Institutions,  < 
^ the  sasM  Author.  New  Edition  in  pre- 
parstion.  ! 


Letters  and  Life  of  Francis 

Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with  s Commentary, 
by  J.  Speddiao,  Trin.  0)U.  Cantab.  Toi^. 
L and  II.  8vo.  24s. 

Some  Account  of  the  and 

Opiniona  of  a Fifth-Monarchy  Man,  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  Writings  of  Joiix 
Roorra,  preacher.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Edwald  Koorks,  M a.  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Crowm  4lo. 

[-VMr/y  rtadij. 

Life  of  Amelia  Wilholmina  Sieve- 

king,  from  the  German.  Edited,  with  the 
Author's  sanction,  by  Catherine  Wink- 
WOBTH.  Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  12s. 

Mozart’s  Letters  (1769-1701), 

trooblated  fro  u the  Collection  of  Dr. 
Lvd'vio  Xohl  by  Lady  Wallace.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  18s. 

Beethoven’s  Letters  (1790-1826), 

from  the  Two  Collections  of  Dra.  Norl 
and  Von  KOchkl.  Translated  by  Lady 
Wallace.  2 vola.  post  8vo.  Portrslt,  18s. 

Felix  Mendelssohn’s  Letters  from 

Itat^and  Swit-urUmd^  and  LetUftfrmk  1833 
to  1817,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  With 
Portrait.  2 vola.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

Beoolleotions  of  the  late  William 

Wilberforce,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  York 
during  nearly  80  Years.  By  J.  S.  ^bforo, 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
JLC.B.  fif  douv  Clare  MASSRaiAir. 
Second  Edition.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  12a.  6</. 
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Esaays  in  EoclesiBstioal  Biogra-  ' 

phy.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Stbpbbk, 
IX.D.  Fourth  Edition.  Sto.  14«. 

Biogpraphies  of  DistinguiBhed  Soi-  ' 
entl6c  Men.  By  P'ran^ois  Abaoo.  Trans-  I 
lated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  F.R.a  the  I 
Rev.  B.  PowELi,  M.A.  and  R.  Gbabt,  M.A.  | 
Svo.  18a, 


Vicissitudes  of  Families.  By  Sir 
Bkbbard  Bubkb,  lUater  King  of  Anna. 
Firbt,  Secobd,  and  Third  Sbribb.  3 vole, 
crown  8vo.  12a.  6d.  each. 

Maunder’s  Biographical  Trea- 

0uiy.  Thirteenth  EditioOt  reconstructed  and 
partly  rewritten,  with  above  1,000  additioDAl 
Memoirs,  by  \V.  L,  B.  Cates.  Fcp,  10a.  6</. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  (^r. 


Tb©  Institutes  of  Justinian ; with  , 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and  ! 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sahdars,  M.A.  Barrister-  , 
at'Law.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  16a. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle  with  Essays 
snd  Notes.  By  Sir  A.  Grajct,  Bart  W.A. 
LUD.  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised and  completed.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  28*. 

On  Beprosentativo  Gk)vemmont. 

By  Joii.N  SxuAnT  Miu.,  M.P.  J bird  Edi- 
tion. 8vo.  9*.  crown  8vo.  2s. 

On  lilberty.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cro^ni  8ro. 
If.  4rf. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the 
same.  Sixth  Edition.  2 vols.  8ro.  80a.  or 
in  I vol.  crown  8vo.  5». 

System  of  XfOgic,  Batiocinatiye  and 
Inductive.  By  the  same.  Sixth  Edition.  | 
2 vols.  8vo.  25a.  j 

Utilitarianism.  Bythe^amo.  2d  Edit.8vo.6a.  ' 
Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  the 
same  Author.  2 voir.  8vo.  24a. 
Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal  Philoso- 
phical Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  the  same.  Second  Edition.  Sro.  1 la. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. By  IlENnv  Dt-xxiso  Maci.kou, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  Ida.  I 

A Dictionary  of  Political  Economy ; , 
Biographical,  Bibliograpliicnl,  Historical,  • 
and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  Vol.  I.  | 
royal  fcvo.  30a. 

Iiord  Bacon's  Works,  collected  ! 

and  edited  byR-L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.Spkddino,  i 
M.A  and  L).  D.  Heath.  Vols.  1.  to  V. 
J^AUasnpAiea/  JPorks^  5 vola.  8vo.  £4  6a, 
VoiA.  VI.  and  VII.  Literary  and  Prafts- 
•ional  Works^  2 voU.  £i  16a. 


Bacon’s  Essays,  wil^  Annotations. 

By  R.  WiiATXLY,  D.D.  late  Arebbiabop  of 
Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  8va  lOa.  6d. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  R.  Whatklt, 
D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Ninth 
Edition.  8vo.  10a.  6d  crown  8vo.  4a.  6d 

Elements  of  Hhetorio.  By  the  same 
Author,  ^venth  Edition.  8vo.  lOt.  6<t 
crown  8vo.  4a.  6d. 

English  Synonymes.  Edited  by  Arch- 
bishop WuATELT.  6th  Edition.  Fcp.  3a. 

I Miscellaneous  Bemains  fW>m  fhe 

Common-  place  Book  of  RiciiAKD  WiiATBLY, 

D. D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Edited  by 

E.  Jask  Wiiatki.y.  Post  8vo.  7a.  6rf. 

Essays  on  the  Administrations  of 

Great  Britain  from  1783  to  1830.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.  Edited 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  £1.  Head,  Bart  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  15a. 

By  the  same  A uthor. 

Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the 
Early  Roman  History,  2 vols.  30a. 

On  the  Methods  of  Observation  and 
Reasoning  in  i'olitics,  2 vols.  28a. 

Irish  Disturbances  and  Irish  Church 
Question,  12a. 

Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
some  Political  Terms,  Os. 

The  Fables  of  Babrius,  Greek  Text 
with  Latin  Notes,  Pabt  I.  6a.  6</.  Part  11. 
6a.  GdL 

An  Outline  of  the  Necessary 

Laws  of  'fhonghl:  a Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Moat  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Crown 
8vo.  5a,  GtL 

The  Elements  of  Logic.  By  Thomas 
Shbddrn,  M.A.  of  St.  Peter's  Coll.  Cantab. 
) 12ma  4a.  6dL 
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AnalyBifl  of  Mr.  Mill’s  System  of  i 

Logic.  By  W.  Srp.BiiiiiOy  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  i2mo.  St.  6d. 

The  Election  of  Representatives, 

PertianaeaUfy  and  Muiucipal;  a Treatise. 
ByTuoMAsllAJu%BarristGr-al-Law.  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Be- 

form.  By  the  Right  lion.  B.  Dikkaei.i,  ' 
M.P.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  1 vol. 
^vo.  [.Vcu/7y  rtady. 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  lord 

Macaulat,  corrected  Himself.  Library 
Edition,  8ro.  12s.  People's  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  3s.  Sd. 

Iiord  Haoaulay’s  Speeches  on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1881  and  1882. 
16mo.  Is. 

A Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latiiaw,  M.A.  M.D.  | 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dk’lionary  of  Dr.  S. 
Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  ! 
with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions.  ' 
Publishing  in  36  Parts,  price  8t.  Sd.  each,  i 
to  form  2 vols,  4lo.  Voi-  I.  in  Two  Parts,  1 
now  ready.  I 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  ! 

Phrases,  cla.^^ifled  and  arranged  so  as  to  \ 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  ByP.  M.  Rooet,  | 
ftl.D.  16th  Edition,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  | 

Iiectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan-  | 

guage,  delivered  at  the  Roval  Institution,  j 
By  Max  Met  .LEEt,  &I.A.  Taylorian  Professor 
in  the  Univer.sity  cf  Oxford.  Fiust  Sehii^.h, 
Fifth  Edition,  12s.  Second  Skiues,  18s.  | 

Chapters  on  Language.  By  F.  W.  ' 
Fahkar.  AI.A.  F.R.S.  late  Fellow  of  Trin. 
Coll.  Cambtidge.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6rf. 

The  Debater  ; a Scries  of  Complete 
Debates,  Outlines  of  Debalo.i,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion.  By  F.  Rowton.  Fcp.  6a 


Historioal  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament  i with  a New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kausch,  Fh.  D. 
Voi..  I.  Gemttity  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus^  16s. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 

A Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exeroitea, 
By  the  same.  Part  1.  OutUne*  with  Exer~ 
rises,  8to.  12s.  6<t  Ket,  5s.  Part  II.  Ex- 
crptwmal  Formt  and  Oonttruetiont,  12s.  6<2. 

A Latin-Engllflh  Dictionary.  By 

J.  T.  White,  D.D.  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, and  J.  K.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  2,128,  price  42t. 

A New  Xiatln-Engliah  Dictionary, 
abridgeil  from  the  larger  work  of  fPAife  and 
RlddU  (as  above),  by  J.  T,  White,  D.D. 
Joint-Author.  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s. 

The  Junior  Scholar's  Ijatin-English 
Dictionary,  abridged  from  the  larger  works 
of  Whitt  and  /fitiff/e  (ns  above),  by  J.  T. 
White,  D.D.  surviving  Joint-.\uthor. 
f^quare  12mo.  pp.  662,  price  7s.  6<f. 

An  English- Greek  Lexicon,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  gtKKl  authority.  By  C.  D.  Vonoe,  B.A. 
Fifth  Edition.  4to.  21s. 

Mr.  Tonge’s  New  Lexicon,  En- 
glish and  ii  reek,  abridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).  Square  12mo.  8s.  6<f. 

A Greck-English  Lexicon.  Com- 
piled by  II.  G Liddelt.,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Chnrcli,  and  U.  SroTT,  D.D.  Master 
of  Balliol.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  4to.  31s.  C<L 

A Lexicon,  Greek  and  English, 
abritlgetl  from  Liddell  and  Scott’s  CrttA- 
Enylish  Lexicon.  Eleventh  Edition,  stpure 
12mo.  7s.  6d. 

A Sanskrit-English  Dictionary, 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Devnnugari  .nnd  in  Roman  letters; 
with  Ri-ferenees  to  the  Best  Editions  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etyroologiei 
anti  O»mparisoij8  of  Cognate  Words  chiefly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  ami  Anglo-S.ixen. 
Cumpile<l  by  T.  Benfly.  8vo.  52s,  Cd. 


A Course  of  English  Beading, 

adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity;  or, 
How  and  Wiiat  to  Read.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
pYcuofT,  B.A.  Fourth  Kiliticn,  fcp,  5s. 

Manual  of  English  Literature^ 

Historical  and  Critical:  with  a Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  t'rown  8vo.  7s.  Grf, 

Southey’s  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rer.  J.W.  Warter, 
B.D.  Square  crown  8va  12s.  6d 


A Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  L. 
CoNTANSEAC.  1 1th  Edition,  postSvo.  lOs.  6d. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary, 
I French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
j above  by  the  Author.  New  Edition.  I8mo. 
I ]>rice  3s.  Sd. 

I Now  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

I German  l.angange;  Gcrman-Knglisb,  and 
I English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
t Bla(;kucy,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Carl  Martin 
' FRiKnL’«iNnEir.  Pc^tSvo.  14s. 
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Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


Beoreations  of  a Country  Parson. 

Bj  A.  IL  U.  B.  Fiest  Seriks,  with  41  I 
Woodcut  lIlottntionB  from  Dosigiia  by  > 
R.  T.  Pritchett.  Crown  8vo.  12*.  6i  I 

Baoreations  of  a Country  Parson. 

SxoowD  Series.  Crown  8to.  8*.  6rf.  i 

T^iw  Commonplace  Philosopher  In  ! 
Town  and  Country.  By  the  same  Author.  J 
Crown  8vo.  8*.  6dL  j 

XieUure  Hours  in  Town ; Essays  Consola-  • 
toiy,  .^Btheticsl,  Moral.  Social,  and  Do-  | 
meatic.  By  the  same.  Crown  8vo.  8*.  Sd. 
The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a Country  f 
Parson ; Essays  contributed  to  Fraser**  Afa- 
ffozine  and  to  Good  fVordt.  By  the  same. 
Crown  8vo.  8*.  6d.  ' 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a Country 
Parson,  Second  Sekies.  By  the  same.  I 
Crown  8vo.  8*.  6rf.  j 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Parson,  j 
selected  from  Essays  contributed  to /Voscr’*  • 
Mngazine.  By  the  same.  Post  8ro.  9*.  i 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  | 
Cniirch  of  a University  City.  By  the  same. 
Crown  8 VO.  3*.  C>d. 

A Campaignor  at  Home.  By  Sma- 

LET,  Author  of  ‘ Tlialatta*  and  ‘Nugio 
Criticss.*  Post  8vo.  with  Vignette,  7*.  6d. 

Studios  in  Parliament:  a Series  of 
Sketches  of  Leading  Politicmns.  By  R.  H. 
Hutton.  (Reprinted  from  the  Patf  Mall 
Gozeffe.)  Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  MisooUanoous 

Writings 

LiBRaitT  Edition,  2 vola.  8vo.  Portrait,  21*. 
PnorLK’s  Edition,  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  4*.  6J. 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Mis- 

cellaneons  Works;  including  his  Contribu- 
tions to  the  JSdbdfurgfi  Reviac.  People’s 
Edition,  2 vola.  crown  8ro.8*. 

Xlementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philo« 
•ophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  6*. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bev. 
Stditbt  Smith:  a Selection  of  the  moat 
nMmorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.  IGmo.  5*. 

epigrams.  Ancient  and  Modern : 

Humon>us,  Witty,  Satirical,  Moral,  and 
Panegyrical.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Booth, 
p,A  Cambridge.  Second  Editioo,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Fcp.  7a 


The  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern 

Counties  of  England  and  the  Borders.  By 
W1L1.IA.M  Uenukbson.  With  an  Appendix 
on  Household  Stories  by  the  Rev#  S. 
BAniNc-GocLD.  Crown  8vo.  anth  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  0*.  Cd. 

From  Matter  to  Spirit:  the  Result 
of  Ten  Years*  Experience  in  Spirit  Manlfes- 
Utiona  By  Sophia  E.  Db  Moroax. 
With  a Preface  by  Professor  Db  Moboax. 

Post  8vo.  8*.  Gd. 

Hssays  selected  firom  Contzibu- 
tions  to  the  Kdinlmiyk  Review.  By  Hbxrt 
Boo  era  Second  Edition.  8 vob.  fcp.  21*. 
Bsason  and  iPaith,  their  Claims  rad 
Conflicts.  By  the  same  Author.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  extended,  and  accom- 
panied by  several  other  Essays,  on  related 
subjects  Crown  8vo.  6*.  Gd. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith;  or,  a Visit  to  a 
Religious  Sceptic,  By  the  same  Author. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Fcp.  6*. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8*.  6d. 
Selections  from  the  Correspondenoa 
ot  R.  K.  H.  Greyson.  By  the  same  Author. 
l*hird  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  Gd, 
Fulleriana,  or  tl»o  Wisdom  and  Wit  of 
Thomas  Fuller, with  Essay  on  his  Life  and 
Genius.  By  the  same  Author.  16mo.  2*.  W. 

Oocaaional  Essays.  By  Chaxdos 
When  Hoskyxs,  Author  of  * Talpi,  or  the 
Chronicles  of  a Clay  Farm,*  Ac.  16mo. 

5*.  Gd. 

An  ^^say  on  Human  Nature ; 

showing  the  Necesaity  of  a Divine  Revela- 
tion for  the  Perfect  Development  of  Man’s 
Capacities.  By  IIenbt  S.  Boasb,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  and  G.S.  8vo.  12*. 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature ; a Sys- 
tematic Treatise  on  the  Causes  and  Laws  of 
Natural  Phenomena.  By  the  same  Author. 
6vo.  12*. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  Jambs  Hutouisux  Stxb- 
Lixo.  2 voIa  8vo.  28*. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Fhi- 

losopby,  on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  Mouell,  M.A  LUD.  8vo.  12*. 

Slemonta  of  Payohology,  oonialning  tbo 
Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powara.  By 
the  same  Author.  Poet  8ve.  7a  M. 
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Sight  and  Touch : an  Attempt  to  | 

Disprove  the  Received  (or  Berkeleian)  ' 
Theoiy  of  Yieion.  By  Thomas  K.  Abbott,  | 
MJL  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 
Bvo.  with  21  Woodcuts,  5s.  6d. 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 

By  Albxahdbk  Badc,  M.A.  Prof,  of  Lo^fic  : 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  15s. 

The  Bmotioas  and  the  Will,  by  the 
same  Author.  8vo.  15s. 

On  the  Study  of  Character,  iududins  ^ 
an  Estimate  of  Phrenology.  By  the  same 
Author.  8vo.  9s. 

Time  and  Space : a Metaphysical 
Essay.  By  Suadwokth  U.  Hougsow. 
8vo.  pp.  588,  price  16s« 


The  Way  to  Best:  Results  from  a 

Lifc'search  alter  Keiigi<»us  Truth.  By 
K.  V'auohax,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  7s,  W. 

Hours  with  the  Mystics : a Contri- 
bution to  the  History  of  Religious  Opinion. 
By  Robert  Alfred  Vauohaiv,  B.A  Se- 
cond Edition.  2 vole,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or, 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Scienca  By  Charles  Brat. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  9s. 

The  Eduoation  of  the  Feelings 
Affectiona  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  3s.  6dL 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Corre- 
lates. By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  5s. 

Christianity  and  Common  Sense. 
By  Sir  Willguoubt  Jonks,  Bart.  MJt. 
Trin.  Coll.  Cautab.  8ro.  6s. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology, 

Outlines  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir 
J.  F.  W.  HKHiicHEL,  Bart,  M.A.  Eighth 
Edition,  revised : with  Plates  and  Woodcuta. 
8vo.  18s. 

Arago’s  Popular  Astronomy. 

Tranf>latc<l  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth, 
F.R.S.  and  R.  Gkaict,  M.A.  With  25  Plate* 
and  858  Woodcuts.  2 vole.  8vo.  X2  5s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  Rich- 
ard A.  pRocToit,  B.A,  late  Scholar  of  St. 
John’s  Coll.  Camb.  and  King’s  Coll,  London. 
8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14s. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Stare.  By  the 
same  Author.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  with  3 Maps, 
price  5s. 

Celestial  Objects  for  Common 
Telescoi«s.  By  T.  W.  Wkbb,  M.A.  F.R^V.S. 
With  Map  of  the  Moon,  and  Woodcuts. 
iGmo.  7s. 

A General  Dictiona^  of  Qeo- 

gr.pliy,  Ucacriptive,  I’hysical,  SUtistical, 
ind  Historical  ; forming  t complete 
Otoetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Kjuth 
Johkbtki*,  F.R.S.F..  8vo.  81*.  6<f. 


Popular  Geography,  tj-c. 

. M'CuUooh’s  Dictionary,  Geogra- 
phical, StatisUt:al,  and  Historical,  of  the 
various  Countries,  Places,  and  principal 
Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  Revised 
Edition,  with  the  Statietjeal  Inibmution 
throaghout  brought  up  to  the  latest  retnms. 
By  Fbedkiiick  Martui.  4 vole.  8va  with 
coloured  Maps,  X-i  4s. 

A Manual  of  Geography,  rhysical. 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  HtiOHn, 
F.RG.S.  Prof,  of  Gcog.  In  King*s  Coll,  and  in 
Queen’s  Coll.  Lend.  With  0 Slaps.  Fcp.  7s.  M. 

Hawaii : the  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  its  Island-Kingdom:  an  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ByMA!n.KY 
Hopkixs,  Hittraiian  Consul-General,  Ac. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  continued; 
I with  Portrait,  Map,  and  8 other  Illustra- 
tions. Post  8vo.  12s.  6<f. 

Maimder’s  Treasury  of  Geogra- 
phy, Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political.  Edited  by  W.  Huuuna,  F.R.Q.8. 
j With  7 Maps  and  J 6 Plates.  Fcp.  10a  M. 

I Physical  Geography  for  Schools 

and  General  Headers.  By  M.  F.  Maubt, 
1 LI.D.  Fcp.  with  2 Charta,  2s.  Gd. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


The  Elements  of  Physics  or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Nkil  Ahnott, 
H.D.  F.R.S.  Pbygician  Extraonlinary  to 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Edition,  rewrittrn  and 
completed.  2 Parts,  8ro.  21«. 


Volcanos,  the  Character  of  their 
Phenomena,  their  Sharo  in  the  Structoro 
and  Composition  of  the  .Surfaco  of  the  Globe, 
Ac.  By  G.  Poulktt  Scropb,  M.P,  F.R,B. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  with  lllustrattone,  l(a 
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Books  Classified  and  Described,  i 
By  BEBNHAnu  Vhm  Cotta.  An  EnglUli 
Edition.  bvP.H.LAWnK»CK(wilh  Englisli,  , 
German,  and  French  Synonymes),  revised 
by  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  11«.  j 

• • LilholoRT.  or  a Classified  Synopsis  of  j 
tlie*NamfS  of  Bocks  and  Minerals  also  by  | 
Mr.  Lawhesce,  adapted  to  the  above  work,  I 
may  be  liad,  price  os.  or  printed  on  one  side  j 
only  (interpaged  blank),  for  use  in  Cabinets,  j 
price  7$. 

Sound : a Course  of  Six  Lectures  deli-  ; 
vered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Groat  j 
Britain.  By  Professor  John  TYND.tI.L,  j 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  1 Toh  crown  8vo.  i 

[iVeor/y  rtady. 

Heat  Considered  as  a Mode  of  j 

Motion.  By  Professor  John  Ttsii.vll,  | 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8to.  j 
with  \Voodcut^  12s.  6<1 


A Treatise  on  Electricity,  in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  Dr.  LA  Rive, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  V.  Walkeu,  F.R.S.  8 vols. 
8to.  with  Woodcuta.  £3  13s. 

The  Correlation 
Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.l  .R  8. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  by  the  Autlior,  and 
augmented  by  a Discourse  on  Continuity. 
8to. 

ManualofGeology. 

M D F R 8 Fellow  of  frin.  Coll,  and  Prof, 
of  Geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  _8econd 
Edition,  with  6G  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  i s.  GJ. 

A Guide  to  Geology.  By  J-  Ptiui  ifs, 

M.A.  Prof,  of  Gcol.  in  the  L'niv.  of  Oxford. 
Fifth  Edition.  Fcp.  4s. 

A Glossary  of  Mineralogy.  By 

H W Bristow,  F.G.S.  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  With  48G  Figures. 
Crown  8vo.  12s. 


The  Elements:  an  Investigation  of 
the  Forces  wbicli  determine  the  Position 
and  Movements  of  the  Ocean  and  Atmo- 
sphere. Bv  William  LKHiiiroN  Joboan. 
Voi-  I royal  8vo.  with  13  maps,  price  8s. 


■Phillips’s  Elementary  Introduc- 
tion to  Mineralogy,  re-edited  by  II.  J. 
BnooKK.  F.R.S.  and  W.  II.  Miller,  F.G.S. 
Port  8vo.  with  Woodcuta,  18*. 

Van  Der  Hoevon’s  Handbook  of 

ZOOLOOY.  Translated  from  the  Secon.l 
Dutch  FAliUon  by  the  Rev.  \V  . Ci-VRK, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  2 vola.  8vo.  w »tb  24  Putca  of 
Figures,  80*. 


The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  3 vola. 
8vo.  with  upwanis  of  1,200  Woodcuts, 
VoiA.  I.  and  II.  price  21s.  each,  now  ready. 
VoL.  III.  in  the  Spring. 

The  First  Man  and  His  Flace  in 

Creation,  considered  on  the  Principles  of 
roinmon  Sense  from  a Christian  Point  of 
View:  with  an  Appendix  on  tlie  Negro. 
By  Georoe  Moore,  M.D.  M R.C.P.L.  Ac. 
I'ost  8vo.  8s.  fid. 

The  Lake  Dwellings  of  S'witser- 

land  afld  ntlier  Parts  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  F. 
Kei.i.kr,  President  of  the  Antirtuarian  Asso- 
ciation of  Zorich.  Tranilsted  and  arranged 
by  J.  F,.  I.EK,  F.S.A.  FG.S.  Author  of 
‘ isca  Silurum.'  U ith  several  Woodcuts 
and  nearly  100  Plates  of  Figures.  Royal 
8vo.  31s.  Cd. 

Homes  without  Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of  the  Hsbitatinns  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  I’rinciple  of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.Wood,  M.A  F.L  S.  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood  (20  full  size 
of  page).  Second  Edition.  8vo.  21s, 

The  Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

L'nity  of  CreaUon.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwio. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  Sea  and  ita  Xilving  "Wonders.  By 
the  same  Autlior.  Thiid  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  Tropical  World.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8 Chromoxylographs  and  172  Wood- 
cuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Manual  of  Corals  and  Sea  Jellies. 
By  J.  R-  Greknk,  B.A.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Galoraitii,  M.A.  and  S.  IIauohton,  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  39  Woodcuta,  6s. 

Manual  of  Sponges  and  Animaloula  ; 
with  a General  Introduction  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Zoology.  By  the  same  Author  and 
F-ditors.  Fcp.’wilh  10  Woodcut^  2s. 

Manual  of  the  Metalloids.  By  J.  Apjodn, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  tlie  same  Editors.  2nd 
Edition.  Fcp.  with  38  Woodcuta,  7s.  Oil. 

j Sketches  of  the  Natural  History 

' ofCevlon.  By  Sir  J.  Emeilson  Tknnen-e, 
'•  K.C.S.  LL.D.  With  82  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

Coylon.  By  the  some  Author.  Bill  Edition; 
with  Maps,  Ac.  and  90  Wood  Engravings. 
2 vols.  8vo.  £2  10s, 

! The  Wild  Elephant,  Its  Structure  and 
; llahilN  with  the  Method  of  Taking  and 

1 Tr.aining  it  in  Ceylon.  By  the  same 

Anthor.  Ecp.Hvo.  with  Illustrations. 
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A Familiar  History  of  Birds.  , 

By  K.  Sta!(lky,  D.D.  lute  Lord  Bishop  of  ! 
Norwich.  Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  S«.  G</. 

Kirby  and  Sponco’s  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Nstunil 
HistfU’v  of  Insects.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
RoTiseil  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobboi4>, 
M.D.  Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10s. 

The  Elements  of  Botany  fbr  . 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re-  I 
vise«l  by  Thomas  Moouk,  F.L.S.  Fcp 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2s.  6c/. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany,  or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King-  | 
dom;  with  which  is  incorporated  a Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Terras.  Edited  by 
J.  LurouEY,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Mooui:,  F.L.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Pp. 
1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.  2 Parts,  fcp.  20s. 

The  British  Flora ; comprising  the 
Pbienogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.U.  and 
G.  A.  Walker-Abnott,  LL.D.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  14s.  or  coloured,  21s. 

The  Rose  Amateur’s  Guide.  By 

Thomas  Kivsks.  Now  Edition.  Fcp.  4s. 

The  Indoor  Gardener.  By  Miss 
Mali:(u.  Fcp.  with  Froutispioce,  5s. 


Loudon’s  Enoy  olopssdia  of  Plants; 

comprising  the  Spec  the  Character,  Descrip- 
tion. Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

Loudon’s  Snoyolopeedia  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs;  containing  tbe  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and 
popularly  described.  With  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8ro.  50s. 

Bryologia  Britannica ; containing 
the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
arranged  and  described.  By  W.  VVitaow. 
8vo.  with  61  Plates,  42s.  or  coloured,  £4  4s. 

Kaunder’s  Scientiflo  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular  Encyclopedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re- 
written, with  above  1,000  new  articles,  by 
J.  Y.  Johnson,  Corr.  M.Z  S.  Fcp.  10s.  6d. 

A Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  tbe  Ute  W.  T.  Bbamur  (the  Author) 
and  Gkoror  W.  Cox,  M.A.  8 yoIs.  medium 
8vo.  price  63s.  cloth. 

Essays  on  Soientiflo  and  other 

subjects,  contributed  to  Reviews.  By  Sir  H. 
Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  Second  Edition. 
Se’o.  14s, 

Essays  ftom  the  Edinburgh  and 

Quarierly  Reviacs  ; with  Addresses  aoc 
other  Pieces.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hebschkl, 
I Bart.  M.A.  6vo.  18s. 


Cheniiitry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  | 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By  i 
: Hkrbt  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent  i 
Contributors.  6 yoIs.  medium  8vo.  In  I 
coarse  of  publication  in  Parts.  Vol.  I.  . 
8Is  Bd,  Voi-  II.  2«s.  Vor.  III.  81s.  W.  [ 
and  Vuu  IV.  24s.  are  now  ready.  I 

A Handbook  of  Volumetrical 

Analysis.  By  Robert  H.  Scott,  MA. 
T.C.D.  Poet  8 VO.  4s.  Ca. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  William  A. 
Miller,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.K.S.  F G.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Ring’s  College,  London. 

8 Tols.  8vo.  £2  13s.  Part  I.  Chemical  I 
Physics,  Third  Edition,  12s.  Part  II.  \ 
bfOROAxic  Chemistry,  21s.  PAitr  111.  . 
Orgaitic  Chemutrt,  Third  F4ition,  24s. 

u 


A Manual  of  Chemistry,  De- 
scriptive and  Theoretical.  By  William 
Odlino,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Part  1.  8vo.  9s. 

A Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the 
use  of  Medical  Students.  By  tlie  same 
Author.  Second  Edition,  with  70  new 
Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Bd, 

i Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry  Delivered 
t at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1865. 
By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6<i. 

The  Toxicologist’s  Guide:  a New 

Manual  on  Poisons,  giving  the  Best  Methods 
to  be  porsued  for  the  Detection  of  Poisons. 
By  J.  Horsley,  F.C.S.  Analytical  Chemiut. 
Poet  8vo.  8s.  Bd. 
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The  Diaenofiis  and  Treatment  of 

the  Diaeeaea  of  Women;  including  the 
Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Ghaily  ; 
Hkwitt,  M.D.  &C.  New  Edition,  with 
Woodcut  llluatrationa,  in  the  press. 

Iiectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  By  CuARi.r.s  W kht, 
M.D.  &c.  5th  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

8vo.  16*.  j 

Exposition  of  the  Signs  and  ^ 

Syinptomsof  Pregnancy ; with  other  Papers 
on  aubjeeU  connected  with  Midwifery.  By  ' 
W.  F.  Mo!*tqo>ikbt,  M.A.  M.D.  M.K.I.A.  | 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2o*.  j 

A System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical  ' 

and  Practical,  in  Treatise*  by  Various 
Authors.  E^litcd  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A. 
Cantab.  Assistant -Surgeon  to  St.  George’*  j 
Hospital.  4 Tols.  8vo.  £t  13*.  i 

VoL  I.  General  Pathology,  iw.  | 

Vol.II.  I>ocal  Injuries:  Guo-shot  Wouuds,  | 
Injuries  of  the  Head,  Back,  Face,  Neck,  j 
Chest,  Abdomen,  Pelvis,  of  the  Upper  and  | 
Lower  Extreraifios  and  Diseases  of  the  , 
Eye.  21*. 

VoL  TIT-  Operative  Surgery.  Dieoasos  : 
of  the  Organs  of  Circulation,  Locomotion, 
&C.  21*.  ' 

VoL  IV.  Diseaaoa  of  the  Organs  of 
Digestion,  of  the  Genito-Urinary  System,  ! 
and  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid  Gland,  and  Skin ; \ 
with  Appendix  and  General  Ini.*ex.  30s.  j 

Deotures  on  tho  Trinciples  and 

Practice  of  Physic.  By  Thomas  Watson, 
M.D.  Physician- Extraordinary  to  the  [ 
Queen.  Fourth  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  81*.  ( 

hectares  on  Surgical  Pathology.  ! 

By  J.  PAOBT,  F.K  S.  Surgeon-E.xtraordinary 
to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  Turner,  M.B.  I 
8vo.  with  111  Woodcuts,  21*.  | 

A Treatise  on  the  Continued  j 

Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  By  C.  Murchison, 
M.D.  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  18*. 

Anatomy,  Deacriptivo  and  Sur- 
gical. By  Hbnuy  G»l\y,  F.IUS.  With 
410  WiKsi  Engravings  from  DissectiousL 
Fourth  Kditioo,  by  T.Holmbs,  M..A.  Cantab. 
Koyal  6vo.  28*. 

The  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and 

Phvsiologv'.  Edited  by  the  laie  R.  B.  Toon, 
M.b.  F.RS.  As'^istwl  by  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  cnitivators  of  Ph^ologntal 
Science  of  the  present  age.  8 vole.  8vo. 
with  2,853  Woodcuts,  £6  6t. 


Phyaiologioctl  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Man.  By  tho  late  B.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  F.RS.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.RS.  of 
Ring's  CoMege.  With  numerous  lUostra- 
tiona.  VoL.  n.  8vo.  25*. 

VoL.1.  New  Etlition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Bi:alr,  F.IUS.  in  course  of  publication  ; 
Part  T.  with  8 Plates,  7t.  Cd. 

Histological  Demonstrations;  a 

Guido  to  the  Micro&c'opical  Examination  of 
the  Animal  Tissues  in  Health  and  Disease, 
for  the  use  of  the  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Professions.  By  G.  Harley,  M.D.  F.RS. 
Prof,  in  Vniv.  Coll.  Londtm ; and  G.  T. 
Brown,  M.R.C.V.S.  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  end  one  of  the  Inspecting 
OOicem  in  the  Cattle  Plague  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council,  i’ost  8vo.  with  223 
Woodcuts,  12s. 

A Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. By  J.  Copland,  M.D.  F.RS. 
Abridged*  from  the  larger  work  by  the 
Author,  assisted  by  J.  C.  Copland,  M.RC.S. 
and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Science.  Pp.  1,^0, 
in  8vo.  price  86s. 

The  Works  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie, 

Bart,  collated  and  arranged  by  Charles 
Bawkcis,  F.RCS.E.  8 vols.  8vo.  witfc 
Medallion  and  Facumile.  48a. 

Autobiography  of  Sir  B.  O.  Brodie, 
Bart,  primed  from  the  Author’s  materiela 
left  in  MS.  Second  EdiUon.  Fq>.  la.  6A 

A Hanual  of  Materia  Mediea 

and  Therapeutics,  abridged  from  Dr. 
Pkbkira’s  Element*  by  F.  J.  Farke,  hl.D. 
aasisted  by  R.  Bertlky,  SI.U.C.S.  and  by 
R.  Warisotoe,  F.K.S.  1 toL  8vo.  with 
90  Woodcuts,  21a. 

Dr.  Pereira’!  Elements  of  Materia 
Mediea  snd  TberapeuUcs,  Third  Edition,  by 
A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  and  G.  O.  Rees,  M.D. 
8 TOls.  8ro.  with  Woodcuts,  £8  18a. 

Thomson’s  Conspectus  of  the 

British  Pbarmacopocii.  Twenty-fourth 
Edition,  curreitcd  ami  made  conformable 
thnmshout  to  the  New  Ph.irmacopaua  of 
the  General  Council  of  Metlical  Education. 
By  E.  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.D.  18mo.  6a.  Ci 

Manual  of  the  Domestio  Practice 

of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  KEarBVEsr, 
F.K.C.S.E.  Second  Edition,  thoronghly 
revise<l,  with  Additions.  Fcp.  6i. 

Sea-Air  and  Sea-Bathing  for 
Children  and  Invalids.  Bv  IV  illiam 
Straeos,  M.D.  Fcp.  3r 
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The  Bestoration  of  Health;  or,  I 

the  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Hygiene  to  I 
the  RwoTcry  of  Health : a Manual  for  the  I 
Invalid,  and  a Guide  in  the  Sick  Room,  i 
By  W.  Stkaxoi,  H.D.  Fcp.  6a  { 


Manvial  for  the  ClaasiflcatioQ, 

Training,  and  Education  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  Imbecile,  and  Idiotic.  By  P. 
Martix  Duncan,  M.B.  and  WiixiAv 
Mru.Asi>.  Crown  Svo.  Sa] 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

tbo  ModUu  of  the  Tear  in  their  Seaaona 
and  Phases;  with  Passages  seleated  from 
Ancient  and  Modern  Authors.  By  Richard 
PiooT.  Accompanied  by  a Series  of  25 
full-page  Illostrations  and  numerous  Mar- 
ginal Devices,  Decorative  Initial  Letters, 
and  Tailpieces,  engraved  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  Joiis  Lsiohtov, 
P.&A.  4to.42s. 

The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 
Wood  Engravings  after  the  Early  Masters, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  4to. 
68a  cloth,  gilt  top ; or  £5  6a  morocco. 

Lyra  Germanica ; Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Tear.  Translated  by  CATHKRiirB  WufK- 
WOBTR ; 125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn 
by  J.  Lbightow,  F.S.A.  Fcp.  4to  2U. 

Oats’  and  Farlie’s  Moral  Em- 
blems; with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro-  | 
Terba  of  all  Nations  : comprising  121  | 
lUnstrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Lkightoh,  i 
F.S.A.  with  an  appropriate  Text  by 
R.  PiQOT.  Imperial  8vo.  81a  6<t  | 


Shakspoore’s  Sentiments  and 

Similes  printed  in  Black  and  Gold,  and  illu- 
minated in  tbo  Miisal  style  by  Hkmbt  Korl 
Humphreys.  In  massive  covers,  containing 
the  Medallion  and  Cypher  of  Shakapeare. 
Square  post  8ro.  21a 

Half-Honr  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fino  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  rrith  50  Woodcut 
lUastrations,  8s.  Cd. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  ua  exem- 
plified in  Works  of  Art.  By  Mra.  JAMxaoH 
and  Lady  EaUttlakb.  Being  the  concluding 
Series  of  * Sacred  and  Legmidary  Art.* 
Second  Edition,  with  13  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcuts.  2 Tols.  square  crown  8ro.  42«. 

Mrs.  Jameaon*8  IfOgends  of  the  Sainte 
and  Martyrs.  Fourth  fldition,  with  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuta.  2 vola  81a  6<f. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  liegenda  of  the  Monastlo 
Ordera  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuta  1 voL  21i. 

Mrs.  Jameaon’sliegends  of  thelKadonna. 
Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.  1 toL  2U. 


Musical  Publications. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  | 

Kational  Mucic;  Comprising  Resejurhes  i 
into  Popul.ir  Songs,  TradiUon.%  and  Cus-  j 
toms.  By  Carl  Enocl,  Author  of  *Thc 
Music  of  the  most  Ancieut  Nationa*  With 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Musical  lllus* 
tralkma  8vo.  16a 

Six  Lectures  on  Harmony.  De- 
livered at  tho  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  before  Easter  1867.  By  O.  A. 
Macparrsn.  Svo.  \ In  the  preu» 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Modern 

Music,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Inslttution. 
By  JoHH  HuliaAH.  Fibst  Couxax,  with 
Chronological  Tables,  post  Svo.  ^ Sd. 
Sbcoxd  Cousex,  the  I'rmnsition  Period, 
with  26  Specimens,  Svo.  ISs. 


I Sacred  Music  for  Family  TTse  ; 

I A Selection  of  Pieces  for  Ona  Two,  or  more 
j Voices,  from  the  best  Composers,  Foreign 
ami  English.  Kditc«l  by  Joiiif  Huixau. 
1 vol.  music  folio,  21s.  half  bound. 

Hullah’s  Fart  Music,  Sacred  and 

Secular,  for  .Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass. 
New  Edition,  with  Pianoforte  Aocompani- 
tnenlB,  in  course  of  publication  in  Monthly 
Numbers,  each  number  in  Score,  with  Piano- 
forte Accompaniment,  price  la  and  in  sepa- 
rate Parts  (^prano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass), 
uniform  with  the  Score  in  size,  hut  in  larger 
type,  price  3d.  each  Part.  Each  Series 
(Sacred  and  Secular)  to  be  completed  ia  12 
Numbers,  forming  e Volume,  iu  imperial 
8vo. 
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Arts^  Manufactures^ 


Drawing  from  Nature ; a Series  of 
Progressive  liwiruclions  in  Sketching, from 
Elementary  Studies  to  Finished  Views, 
with  Examples  from  Switzerland  and  the  j 
Pyrenees.  By  Gborqb  BAiiNAnD,  Pro- 
fsMor  of  Drawing  at  Rugby  School.  With 
18  Lithographic  Plates  and  108  Wood  En- 
gravings. Imp.  8vo.  25a 

Gwilt’s  EncyolopsBdia  of  Arohi- 

tecture.  New  Edition,  revised,  with  al- 
terations and  considerable  Additions,  by 
Wyatt  PAPwonrn.  With  above  360  New 
Engravings  and  Diagrams  on  W«»od  by 
O.  Jewitt,  and  upwards  of  lOO  other 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  [A'iaar/y  rcidy. 

Tuscan  Sculptors,  their  Iiives, 

Works,  and  Times.  With  45  Etchings  and 
28  Woodenta  from  Original  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  By  Charijcs  C.  Pebrirs. 

2 Tols.  imp.  8vo.  63s. 

The  Grammar  of  Heraldry:  con- 
taining a Description  of  all  the  Principal 
Charges  used  in  Armory,  the  Signification 
of  Heraldic  Terms,  and  the  Rules  to  be 
•bserved  in  Blazoning  and  Marshalling. 
By  Joii.R  E.  CUSSAN3.  Fcp.  with  136 
WoodcutS]4f.  (id. 

The  Engineer’s  Handbook ; ex- 
plaining the  Principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Machinery.  ByC.S.LowxDES.  Post  8 vo.  5s. 

The  Elements  of  Mechanism. 

By  T.  M.  GoonKVB,  M.A.  Prof,  of  Me- 
chanics at  the  U.  M.  Acad.  Woolwich. 
Second  Edition,  with  217  Woo<lcuts.  Post 
8vo.  6s.  6dL 

TJre’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mine?.  Re-written  and  en- 
larged by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by 
numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  S<ience 
and  the  Arts.  With  2,000  Woodcuts.  Svols. 
8vo.  f .Vear/y  ready. 

Treatise  on  Mrila  and  Millwork. 
By  W.  Faibuaikn,  C.E.  F.U.S.  With  18 
Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2 vula.  8vo.  32s. 
Uaeftil  Information  for  Engineers.  By 
the  same  Author.  First,  Sf.cxj.ni',  and 
TiiiiU)  Series,  with  many  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 
The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought 
Iron  to  Building  Purposea.  By  the  same 
Author.  Third  Edition,  with  6 Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts,  8vo.  16#. 


Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a Series  of 
Experimental  Researches  on  the  Laws  of 
Strain;  the  Strengths,  Forms,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  Material;  and  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Preeent  and  Prospective  State  of 
the  Navy,  including  the  Experimental 
Results  on  the  Resisting  Powers  of  Armour 
Plates  and  Shot  at  High  Velocities.  By 
W.  Faiubairm,  C E.  F.R.S.  With  4 Plates 
and  Woodcuts,  8vo.  18s.  , 

Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 

ing,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Crest,  C.E.  With  above  3,000 
Woodcuto.  8vo.  42s. 

The  Practical  Mechanic’s  Jour- 
nal: An  Illustrated  Recorder  Mechanical 
and  Engineering  Science,  and  Epitome  of 
Patent  Inventions.  4to.  price  la  monthly. 

The  Practical  Draughtsman’s 

Book  of  Industrial  Design.  By  W.  Joux- 
Box,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  With  many  hundred 
lllustrationa  4to.  28a  6<f. 

The  Patentee’s  Manual:  aTreaiiss 

on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  I..ettera  Patent 
for  the  use  of  Patentees  and  Inventors.  By 
J.  and  J.  H.  Jonxso.x.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6<i 

The  Artisan  Club’s  Treatise  on 

the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  various  Applica- 
tions to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
Railways,  and  Agrimlturc.  By  J.  Boukxe, 
C.E.  Seventh  Edition;  with  37  Plates  and 
646  Woedcuts.  4to.  42s. 

! A TreatiBO  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller, .Screw  Vessels,  ind  Screw  Enjtines, 
OS  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War; 

' illustrated  by  many  Plates  and  Woodc  its. 

I By  the  same  Autlior.  New  and  enlarged 
[ Edition  in  course  of  publication  in  24  Ps’ts 
I royal  4to.  2s.  6d.  each. 

! Catechism  of  the  Steam  Eng^o, 

I in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mill?, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriad- 
ture.  By  J.  Bouuwe.  C.E.  With  199  WocmI- 
' cuts.  Fcp.9s.  The  IxTiioiiucTiox  of*  Recent 
Improvements*  may  be  had  separately,  with 
1 10  Woodcuts,  price  3s.  6ti 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine,  bj  the 
[ same  Author,  forming  a Key  to  the  Cate- 
' chisro  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Wood- 
• cuts.  Fcp.  9s. 
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The  Art  of  Perftimery  ; the  Historj  | 

and  Tbtfory  of  OJoara,  and  the  Methoda  ef  l 
Extracting  the  Aromaa  of  Plants.  Bj 
Dr.  PiEssK,  K.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with  ' 
53  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10«.  Cdl 

i 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magjc, 
for  Jureiiites  during  the  Holidays.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged 
with  38  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  6s. 

Talpa ; or,  the  Cbroniclea  of  a Clay 
Farm.  By  C.  W.  Hoskyss,  Esq.  With  24 
Woodenta  fmm  Designs  by  G.  CnuiK- 
siiAxs.  Sixth  Edition.  16mo.  5s.6<f. 

a 

History  of  Windsor  Great  Park 

and  Windsor  Forest.  By  Wiluam  Men- 
XTE5,  Rcnidcnt  Deputy  Surveyor.  With  2 
Maps  and  20  Photographs.  Imp.  folio,  8s.  \ 


Loudon’s  Encyclopssdia  of  Agri- 
culture: Comprising  the  Laying^out,  Im* 
provement,  and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture,  With 

I, 100  Woodcuts.  8vo.  31x.  (mI 
Loudon’s  Enoyclopoedia of  Gardening: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Hort  iculture.  Floriculture,  Ar!>oricuUure, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuta  8vo.  8Is.  G<L 
Loudon’s  Encyclopeedia  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Vitlft  Architecture  and  Furniture.  With 
more  than  2.000  Woodenta.  8vo.  42s. 

Bayldon’s  Art  of  Valuing  Benia 

and  LUagee,  and  Claims  of  Tenanta  opoB 
Quitting  Faitne,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
l^dy-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 

J.  C.  Mohton.  8vo.  tOs.  6<t 


Relhjiou-'s  find 
An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles,  ' 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  K Harold  i 
Bicowjte,  D.D.  Lord  Bubopof  Ely.  Seventh  | 
Edition.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Pentateuch  and  the  Elohiatio  ^ 
Psaiini*,  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Coicnso,  By 
the  same.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  2s. 
Examlnation-Queetions  on  Blahop  ' 
Browne’s  KxpO'<itioii  of  the  Articles.  By  I 
the  Rev.  J.  Gorle,  M.A.  Fcp.  8s.  6ff.  I 

The  Acta  of  the  Apostles;  "iih  a ; 

('ommentary,  and  Practical  and  Devotional 
Suggcstioii!^  for  Headers  and  Students  of  the  I 
English  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cf)OK, 
M.A  , Canon  of  Exeter,  Ac.  New  Etlition, 
»vo.  l'2i.  Crf.  ' 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 

Paul,  By  W,  J,  Comvhkakk.  M.A.  late  i 
F-  llow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab,  and  J.  S. 
Howbojs,  D.D.  Principal  of  Liverpool  Coll, 
Liurart  Edttior,  with  all  the  Original 
niustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel,  t 
Woodcuts,  &c.  2 voU.  4to.  48s.  | 

I XTERM  KDi ATK  F.DiTTO.'t,  with  a Selection 
of  Maps  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  i 
square  cruwn  8vo.  31s.  Cd.  | 

People’s  Edition,  revised  and  con*  I 
densed,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul ; with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
ami  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
Smith,  K.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  CbarL%  10s.  Gd.  ' 


Moral  Works. 

Fasti  Sacri,  or  a Key  to  tho 

Chronology  of  the  New  Testament ; com- 
prising an  Historical  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospel.'*,  and  Chronological  Tables  gene- 
rally from  B.c.  70  to  a.d.  70:  with  a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation  and  other  Aid.^  By 
T110MA8  Llwim,  M.A.  F.S.A.  lnip.8vo.i2s. 

A Critical  and  Qrammaticol  Com- 
mentary on  SL  Paul’s  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  8vo. 

Galatians,  Third  F.  lition,  8s.  6d, 

Ephesians,  Third  Edition,  Ms.  Cd. 

Fastorni  Epistles,  Third  Edition,  lOs.  6J. 
Fhilippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon, 
Third  Edition,  10s.  6</. 

Thossolonions,  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

Historical  Iicctures  on  the  Life  of 

Our  Lord  Jeans  Christ : being  the  llulsesA 
J.cctures  for  1859.  By  the  same  Author. 
Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  Get 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature  ; and  other 
SSermons  preache<l  before  the  University  of 
Carabritige,  By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

The  Brood  and  the  Narrow  Way;  Two 
Sermous  preached  before  tlie  University  of 
Cambridge.  By  the  same.  Crown  dvo.  2s. 

TheGreek  Testament ; with  Notes, 

Grammatical  and  ExegetlcaJ.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Wkbstkr,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W,  F. 
Wilkinson,  M.A.  2 voK  8vo.  £2  4s. 

Voi..  I.  the  Gospels  and  Arts,  20s. 

Vou  II.  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse, 24*. 
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Bev.  T.  H.  Home’s  Introduction  , 

to  tho  Oritical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  cor-  1 
rectod,  and  extended  andcr  careful  Editorial 
revision.  With  4 Maps  and  22  Woodcuts  I 
and  Facsimiles.  4 vols.  8vo.  X3  13i.  6cL  I 

Ber.  T.  H.  Home’s  Compendious  I 
trodnctioD  to  tho  Study  of  the  Bible,  being 
so  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same  j 
Author.  Re*edited  by  the  Rev.  Joun  i 
Ayrs,  M.A.  With  Maps,  &c.  Post  8vo.  9i.  ! 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know-  I 

ledge;  being  a Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Parsons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip-  ‘ 
tore;  intended  to  establish  its  Authority  | 
and  illustrate  its  Contents.  By  Rev. 

J.  Atrb,  M.A.  With  Maps,  15  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  10s.  6d. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated.  By  J.  E.  PRRS- 
OOTT,  M.A.  VOT-  I.  Matthew  and  Mark ; ' 
VoL.H.LKl«and7nAn.  2 vols.8vo.  9i,each.  I 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  CoLKNSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  I 
Natal.  People’s  Edition,  in  1 vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s.  or  in  5 Parts,  Is.  each. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  ; 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  Prof.  A. 
Kuknen,  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  tho 
Dutch,  and  edited  with  Notes,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  CuLKNso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.  ^ 
8vo.  St.  6(f. 

The  Church  and  the  "World:  Essays  ^ 
on  Questions  of  the  Day.  By  various 
Writers.  Edited  by  Rev.  Orby  Sbiplby, 
H.A.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  15s.  i 

The  Formation  of  Christendom,  | 

pAJBT  I.  By  T.  W.  Alues.  8vo.  12s.  ! 

Christendom’s  Divisions ; a Philo-  i 

•ophical  Sketch  of  the  Divisions  of  the  I 
Christian  Family  in  East  and  West,  By  | 
Edmond  S.  Fpoclkes,  formerly  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Jestu  Coll.  Oxf<M^  Pust8vo.7s.6^. 

! 

Christendom’s  Divisions,  Part  II.  ^ 

Orseib  onrf  Larins,  being  a History  of  their 
Dissentions  and  Overtaree  for  Peace  down  ] 
to  the  Reformation.  By  the  same  Anthor. 

Q Mearljf  ready.  \ 

The  Life  of  Christ,  an  Eclectic  Oos-  I 

pel,  from  tho  Old  and  New  Testaments,  | 
arranged  on  a New  Principle,  with  Analytical  ' 
Tables.  &c.  By  CnARUM  Ds  la.  Pbymk, 
1C.A.  Revised  Edition.  8vo.  6s. 


The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ 

and  the  Key  of  Knowledge;  or,  History  of 
the  Apocrypha.  By  Eunest  De  Bunsbn. 
2 voU.  8vo.  28s. 

The  Temporal  Mission  of  the 

Holy  Ghost;  or,  Rcoitou  and  Revelation. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Manning. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  Od. 

Essays  on  Beligion  and  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Maxmnu.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Essays  and  Reviews.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  TEMn.E,  D.D.  the  Rev.  R.  Williams. 
B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Wilson.  RD.  C,  W.  Goodwin.  M-A. 
the  Rev.  M.  Pattwox,  B.D.  and  the  Rev. 
B,Jowktt,M.A.  12th  EcUtion.  Fcp.5s. 

Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Mubdock  and  Soames’s  Translation  and 
Notes,  re-edited,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs, 
M.A.  8 vols.  8vo.  45s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Entire 

Works:  With  Life  by  Bishop  Ueber. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  G P. 
Eden,  10  vola.  5*. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion. 
By  the  Author  of  *Amy  Herbert*  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  5r. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for 
Young  Persons.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  Fcp,  8vo.  2s. 

Belf-examinatiou  before  Conflrm&tion. 
By  the  same  Author.  82mo.  1«.  6<L 

Beadinga  for  a Month  Preparatory  to 
Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.  By  the  same.  Fcp.  4j. 

Readinga  for  Every  Day  in  lient,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jkbemy 
Taylob.  By  the  same.  Fcp.  5t. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ; 
the  Devotions  chiefiy  from  the  works  of 
Jbbexy  Taylob.  By  the  same.  82mo.  8a. 

Frinoiples  of  Education  drawn 

from  Nature  and  Rerelation,  and  Applied 
to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Clasaea. 
By  the  same.  2 vols.  fcp.  12i.  M. 

The  "Wifa’a  Manual ; or,  Prayers, 
Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several  Occasions 
of  a Hatron’s  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Cai.- 
ymr,  ILA.  Crown  Sro.  10s.  Gd. 

Ziyra  Domostica  ; Christian  Song,  for 
Domeatie  EdiAcation.  Tranalatod  ftom  the 
Pmiitay  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  SriTTA,  and 
from  other  aonrees,  by  RtcHABO  HAjaaiE. 
Ftnar  and  Sboosd  Snnisa,  fcp.  4..  Gd.  Mcb. 
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Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sundays 

Asd  Holidays  throughoat  the  Year.  By  , 
J.  & B.  BIobsblu  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Kgham. 

Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  Aa.  fid. 

The  Beatitudes : Ahaaement  before  God : 
Sorrow  for  Sin  ; Meekness  of  Spirit ; Desire  i 
for  Holiness;  Gentleness;  Parity  of  Heart ; 
the  Peace-makers;  Sufferings  for  CbriaU  ; 
By  the  same.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  3a.  Sd.  \ 

Xijra  Sacra ; Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  Odea,  and  Fragments  of  Sacred 
Poetry.  Editecl  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 

M A.  Third  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  6s. 

Ijyra  Gormanica,  translated  ftom  the 
German  by  Miss  C.  Wlnkwokth.  First 
Sbribs,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief 
Festivals;  Second  Skuiks,  the  Christian 
life.  Fcp.  8s.  Gd.  each  Sbries. 

Hymna  from  Iiyra  Qermanica,  ISmo.  Is. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England ; 

a complete  Hymn-Book  in  accordance  with  | 
the  Serviced  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of 
England : the  Hymns  translated  by  Miss  C. 
WiNKWoRTH ; the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldschmidt. 
Ftp.  dto.  12s.  6d 

Congregational  Edition.  Fop.  2s. 


Lyra  Euoharistioa  ; Hymm  tad 

Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Ancient 
and  Modern ; with  other  Poems.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Orbt  Shiplet,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  Fcp.  7s.  6dl 

Lyra  MeMianica ; Hymns  and  Versce  on 
the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient  and  Modem; 
with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  7s.  6<L 

Lyra  Mystlca ; Hymns  ami  Verses  on  Sacred 
Subjects,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  the 
same  Editor.  Fcp.  7s.  6<f. 

The  Catholic  Bootrine  of  the 

Atonement;  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  its 
Development  in  the  Cbarch : with  an  Intro- 
duction on  the  Principle  of  Theological 
DevelopmenU.  By  H.  X.  Oxkniiam,  M.A. 
formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Svo.  8s.  6d. 

From  Sunday  to  Sunday;  an  Attempt 
to  consider  familiarly  the  Weekday  Life 
and  Labours  of  a Country  Clergyman.  By 
K.  Gee,  M.A.  Fcp.  5s. 

Our  Sermons:  an  Attempt  to  cooddor 
familiarly,  but  reverently,  the  Preacher’s 
Work  in  the  prcscot  day.  By  the  same 
Author.  Fcp,  6s. 

Paley’B  Moral  Philosophy,  with 
Annotations.  By  Richard  Wilatei.t,D.O. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Svo.  7s. 


Travels, 

Ice  Caves  of  France  and  Switxer- 

land ; a narrative  of  Subterranean  Explora- 
tion. By  the  Kcv.  G.  F.  Browne,  M.A, 
Fellow  ami  Auistant-Tutor  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Coll.  Cambridge,  M.A. C.  With  11  W’oodcnts. 
Square  crown  Svo.  12s.  6ft 

Village  Life  in  Switzerland,  By 

801’i!!A  D.  Det.mard.  Post  Svo.  9s.  Sd. 

I 

How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  or,  | 

a Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switserland  and  I 
T>*rol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpine  ! 
Club.  From  the  Sketch-Book  of  one  of  the  I 
Party.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong 
4to.  with  about  300  lllnstrations,  16a  ! 

Beaten  Tracks ; or,  Pen  and  Pencil  ^ 
Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the  Authoress  of  j 
• A Voyage  en  Zigzig.’  With  42  Plates,  j 
containing  about  2fM)  Sketches  from  Draw-  ■ 
ings  made  on  the  8pot.  8vo.  16s. 


Voyages,  <|-c. 

Hap  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blano, 

from  on  actual  Survey  in  — 1864,  By 

A,  Adams-Rkillt,  F.H.G.S.  M.A.C.  Pub- 
litihed  nuder  the  Authority  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  In  Cbromoliibogr.nphy  on  extra  stoat 
drawing-paper  28io.  x 17in.  price  10s.  or 
mounted  on  coova.a  in  a folding  rase,  12a  6<A 

Transylvania,  its  Products  and  its 

People.  By  Charles  Bonkr.  With  6 
Maps  and  43  lUu.ttrotions  on  Wood  and  la 
Chromolithography.  8vo.  21s. 

Explorationa  in  South  - west 

Airica,  from  Walviscb  Bay  tu  l.xke  Ngomi 
and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By  Thomas  BainkSi 
F.RG-3.  8vo.  with  Mups  and  lUoetra- 
tions,  21s. 

Vancouver  Island  and  British 

Columbia  ; their  Histoiy,  Resources,  and 
Prospccis.  By  Matthew  Macfie,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Maps  and  Dlostrations.  8ro.  18a. 
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History  of  Discovery  in  our  I 

AuAlralasian  Colonies,  Australia.  Tasmania.  | 
and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  - 
the  Present  Day.  By  Wiluayi  IIuwitt. 
With  3 Maps  of  the  Recent  Eaplorations 
from  Official  Sources.  2 vols.  8vo.  20s. 

The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon;  a 

Narrative  of  a 3 Years’  Residence  in  Japan. 
By  Sir  Ruthkrfoed  Aix:ock,  K.C.B. 

2 vols.  Svo.  with  numerous  Ulustrations.  42s. 

Florence,  the  New  Capital  of 

Italy.  By  C.  R.  Wf.i.ii.  With  several  En-  | 
(^ravings  on  Woo-I,  from  Drawings  by  tl-c  i 
Author.  Post  Svo. 

The  Dolomite  MountainB.  Exenr- 

mons  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia.Camiola.and 
Friuli  in  1861,  1862,  and  1863.  By  J. 
Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Cubrciiti.l,  F.R.G.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
8to.  21s. 

A Lady’s  Tour  HoundMonteKosa; 

including  Visits  to  the  Italian  Valleys. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  14s. 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  nse 
of  Mountaineers.  By  Charles  Packe. 
With  Mops,  Ac.  and  Appendix,  Fep,  6s. 

A Guide  to  Spain.  By  H.  O'Shea. 
Post  8to.  with  Travelling  Map,  16s. 

Christopher  Columbus ; his  Life, 

Vovages,  and  Discoveries.  Revised  Edition, 
with  4 Woodcuts.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Captain  James  Cook;  his  Life, 

Voyages  and  Discoveries.  Revised  Edition, 
with  numerous  Woodcuts.  18mo.  2s.  6rf. 


The  Alpine  Guide.  By  John  Ball, 
M.RI.A.  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Poat  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 
Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  [/-ii  rtadf. 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps.  Ineluding 
Hoot  Blanc,  Monte  Roes,  Zermatt,  Ac. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Gtiide  to  the  Ohcrland  and  all  Switzer- 
land, excepting  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Monte  Rosa  and  the  Great  SL  Bernard: 
with  Lombardy  and  the  adjoining  portion 
of  Tyrol.  7s.  6<f. 

Humboldt’s  Travels  and  Disco- 
veries in  South  America.  Third  Edition, 
with  numerous  Woodcuts.  18mo.  2s.  6</. 

Narratives  of  Shipwrecks  of  the 

Royal  Navy  between  1793  and  1857,  com- 
piled from  Official  DocumenU  in  the  Ad- 
miraltv  by  W.  0.  S.  Gilly  ; with  a Preface 
by  W.*S.  Gilly,  D.D.  3d  Edition,  fcp.  5*. 

- A Week  at  the  Land’s  End. 

By  J.  T.  Blight  ; aa^iated  by  £.  H.  Rudd, 
R.  Q.  Couch,  and  J.  Ualks.  With  Hap 
and  96  W'oodcuta.  Fcp.  6s.  6(/, 

Visits  to  Hemarkable  Places : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  Striking  Passagee  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  \Vilu.\m  Howm. 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25a 

The  Rural  Life  of  England. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  Woodcuts  by 
^wick  and  Williams.  Medium  Svo.  I2i.  Cf/. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Atherstone  Priory.  By  L.  N.  Coims. 

2 voU.  post  Svo.  21*. 

Bllice  : a Talc.  By  the  same.  Post  Svo.  9*.  6rf. 


stories  and  Tales  by  the  Author 

of  * Amy  Herbert,*  uniform  Edition,  each 
Tale  or  Story  complete  in  a single  volume. 


Amy  IIkubrkt,  2*,  6d. 
Gkrtkudb.  2*.  6if. 
Earl’s  Dauoiitsr, 

2*.  6r/. 

Exi’kiuksce  or  Life, 
2*.  6d. 

Clkvk  Hall,  3*.  6<i. 
Ivors,  3s.  C^f. 


> Katiiarins  AslITOlf, 
3*.  6d. 

Makoaret  Perci- 

VAU  hi. 

LANKTOJf  PaRSOH- 
AOE,  At  6d. 
Ursula,  4*.  CA 

the  Author 


A QUmpso  of  tbo  World.  By 
of  * Amy  Herbert.’  Fcp.  7*.  6<f. 


The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys : 

an  Historical  Romance.  By  W.  Bkamlet- 
Moorr,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  Cross, 
Bucks.  Fourth  Edition,  with  14  Llustralions. 
Crown  Svo.  5*. 

OallUS  ; Of.  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time 
of  Augpi&tus:  with  Xotesand  KxcurHuses 
illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
(he  Ancient  Romans.  From  the  German  of 
Prof.  Becker.  New  Edit.  Post  Svo.  7*.  C</. 


Chariclos  ; a Tide  illustrative  of  Private 
Life  among  the  Ancient  Greeks : with  Note* 
and  Excursuses.  From  theGcrman  of  Pr. 
Bp.cker.  New  Edition,  Post  Svo.  7*.  6<f. 
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Icelandic  Legends.  Collected  by 
Jo2C.  Ahkasox.  Selected  and  Tranalated 
from  the  Icelandic  by  Gkokgb  K.  J.  Powkll  < 
and  K.  Maoxcssox.  Ssco^’d  Sbiuks,  | 
with  Notes  and  an  Introductory  ICssay  on  j 
the  Origin  aud  Geuius  of  the  Icelandic  j 

I Folk'Lore,  and  d llIuAtrations  on  Wood,  j 
Crown  8vo.  21i. 

The  Warden  : a Novel,  By  Axthoxt 

Trollopk,  Crown  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

Baroheator  Towers:  a Sequel  to  ‘The 
Wardiii.'  By  the  same  Author.  Crown 
8vo.  3r.  Cd. 

Tales  from  Greek  Mythology. 

By  GnoRuE  \\\  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar 
of  Trio.  Coll.  Oxon.  Second  Kdition.  Square 
16mo.  3r.  6(/. 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  Ibo 
same  Author.  Sccoud  Kdition.  Fcp.bt. 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.  By  the  same 
Author.  4a.  Cd, 


The  Gladiators  : a Talc  of  Borne  and 
JudsMi.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  MBLriLT.a. 
Crown  8vo.  6r. 

Digby  Grand,  an  Autobiography.  By  tlie 
same  Author.  1 voL  5«. 

Kate  Coventry,  an  Autobiography.  By  the 
same.  1 vol.  5s. 

General  Bounce,  or  the  Lady  and  tbe  Iah 
cuaLs,  By  (he  same.  I vol.  6s. 

j Holmby  House,  a Tale  of  Old  Northampt'  >n* 
shire.  1 voL  5s. 

Good  for  Nothing,  or  All  Down  HUh  By 
the  same.  1 vol.  Ct, 

The  Queen’s  Marios,  a Romance  of  Holy* 
rood.  By  the  same.  1 vol.  6s. 

j The  Interpreter,  a Tale  of  the  War.  By 
i the  same  Author.  1 vol.  6s. 


Poetry  and 

Goethe’s  Second  Faust.  Translated 
by  sToii.s  Anj'Tkk,  LLD.  M.R.1.A  Kegius 
Profritsor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Dublin.  Pottt  8vo.  I6s. 

Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered, 

trauslatcd  inio  Knglisli  Verse  by  Sir  J. 
Kingston  James,  Kt.  M.A  2 vols.  fcp. 
with  Facsimile,  14s. 

Poetical  Works  of  John  Edmund 

Beade;  with  dual  Kevision  and  Additions. 
3 vols.  fcp.  18s.  or  each  vol.  separately,  Cs. 

Moore’s  Poetical  Works,  Cheapest 

EdilHins  complete  in  1 vol.  including  llie 
Autobiographical  Prefaces  and  Aathor’s  la^t 
Notes,  which  arc  still  copyright.  Crown 
8vo.  ruby  t\T>e,  with  Porlr.ait,  6s.  or 
People's  &iitiuo,  In  larger  type,  12s.  Cd. 
Moore’a  Poetical  Works,  a.^  above.  Library 
Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette,  14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Ss.  6d,  each. 

Moore’s  Lalla  Hookh,  Tenniers  Kdi- 

tion,  with  08  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4lo.  21s. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodics,  MaclUc*s 

Edition,  with  101  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6(f. 
Miniaturo  Hdition  of  Moore’s  Irish 
Mdodits,  with  Madise’^  lllusirations,  (as 
above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  10s.  Cd, 


The  Drama. 

Southey’s  Poetical  Works,  wiih 

the  Author’s  last  Corrections  and  oopyrigbt 
Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1 voL 
medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette, 
14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  Cd.  each. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne  ; with  Ivry 

aod  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Loud 
Uacaulat.  ICmo.  4i.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay’a  Lars  of  Anoieat 
Rome.  With  hO  lUiutratioDS  oa  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  ftoni 
Drawinge  by  Q.  ScHAni'.  Fcp.  4to.  21t. 

Uiniature  Ldition  of  Lord  Uacatilay's 
Lave  of  Ancient  Rontc,  wiih  Hcliarf’e  11- 
lueiraligns  (a.  above)  reduced  in  Litbo- 
gra|ihy.  Imp.  ICrao.  10».  (!<f. 

Poems.  By  Jeam  Inoelow.  Twelftli 
Kdilioo.  Fcp.  6vo.  &$. 

Pooms  by  Jean  Ingelow.  A Kew  Edition, 
with  nearly  iOO  illustrations  by  Eminent 
Arliste,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  IlrotbcM 
D-U.zii;u  Fcp.  dto.  21i. 

Poetical  Works  of  Lotttia  Eliza- 

beth  Landon  (L.E.L. ) 2 rola  16mo.  10s. 

Playtime  with  the  Poets : a Selec- 
tion of  the  best  English  Poetry  for  the  nse 
of  Children.  By  a Laot.  Crown  8ro.  5a 
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Bowdler’s  Family  Shakspoaro, 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  I vol.  j 
Urge  type,  with  86  Woodcut  Illustralioms 
price  14a.  or,  with  the  same  Illustbatiobs,  | 
in  6 pocket  Yola  8<.  6dL  each. 

Arondines  Cami,  sivo  Musnrum  Can-  I 
tabrigienainm  Lnsus  Canori.  Collegit  atqne  j 
edldit  H.  Dboky.  M.A.  Editio  Sexla,  cu-  I 
raTit  H.  J.  Hodosob,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  t 
price  7a.  Sd.  { 

The  iEneid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  John  Cosibotob, 
M.A.  Corpus  Professor  of  I.atin  in  the  l.'ni-  i 
Tcrsity  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  9a.  | 


The  niad  of  Homer  Translatod 

into  Blank  Verse.  By  Ichabod  Chaki..bs 
WmoiiT,  M.A.  !ale  Fellow  of  MagOalen 
Coll.  Oxon.  2 volt,  crown  8vo.  21*. 

The  niad  of  Homer  in  English 

Hexameter  Verse.  By  J.  HbKRT  Dart, 
M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ; Author 
of  ‘ The  Exile  of  St.  Helena,  Newdigatc, 
1838.’  Square  crown  8vo.  price  21x  cloth. 

Hsnte’s  Divine  CJomedy,  translated 
in  English  Terza  Riraa  by  John  Datmah, 
M.A.  [With  ths  Italian  Text,  after 
Brunttli,  interpage<i.]  8vo.  Sis. 


Rural  Sports,  ^r. 


Snoyolopeedia  of  Bnxal  Sports  ; ' 

a Complete  Account,  Hietorical,  Practical,  | 
and  Peacriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  ' 
Fishing,  Racing,  Ac.  By  D.  P.  Blaibk.  i 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  ftom  Designs  I 
by  John  Leech).  8to.  42a. 

Kotes  on  Rifle  Shooting.  By  Cap- 
tain Heaton,  Adjutant  of  the  Third  Man- 
chester Rifle  Volunteer  Corpe.  Fcp.  2s.6i  ] 

Col.  Hawker’s  Instructions  to  j 

Young  Sportsmen  in  ail  that  relates  to  Gnns 
and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Author’s  Sob.  ; 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations.  18a. 

The  Rifle,  its  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. By  Arthcr  Walrek  (79th  High- 
landers), SUff,  llythe  and  Fleetwood  Schools 
of  Musketry.  S^nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  I 
with  125  Woodcute,  5s. 

The  Dead  Shot, or  Sportaman’s  Complete 
Guide;  a Treatise  on  the  Dee  of  the  Gun, 
Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  Ac.  By 
Marksman.  Fcp.  with  PUtes,  5i. 

Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c.  | 

both  on  Sea  and  Land  and  in  tiie  Fre.h 
and  Saltwater  Lochs  of  Scotland.  By 
C.  Idi.e.  Esq.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  6*. 

A Book  on  Angling : being  a Com-  : 
plcte  Work  on  every  branch  of  Angling  ^ 
practised  in  Great  Britain.  By  Fn.vscia  : 
Francis.  With  mimcrons  Explaiuiory 
Plates,  coloured  and  pUin,  and  the  largest 
and  most  reliable  List  of  Salmon  Flics  ever 
publislieiL  Post  8vo.  | 

The  Art  of  Fishing  on  tho  Prin-  i 

ciple  of  Avoiding  Cruelty:  being  a brief  j 
Treatise  on  the  Most  Merciful  Jicthods  r.f 
Captaring  Fish ; describing  cert-in  ap 
proved  Rules  in  Fishing,  used  during  60 
Years’  Practice.  By  the  Rev.  0.  Ray- 
mono,  LL.B.  Fcp.  Rvo. 


Handbook  of  Angling : Tcaclung 

Fly-fishing.  Trolling,  Bottom-fishing,  SaK 
raon-flshing;  with  the  Natoral  History  of 
River  FUh,  and  the  beat  modea  of  Catching 
them.  By  Ephkmeba.  Fcp.  Woodenta,  5a. 

The  Fly -Fisher’s  Entomology. 

By  Alfred  Roxalds.  With  coloured 
RepreaentAtioDs  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Inact'L  Sixth  F.dition;  with  29 
coloured  Plates.  8vo.  14*. 

The  Cricket  Field ; or,  the  Hiatory 
and  the  Science  of  the  Game  of  Cricket-  By 
Jahm  PYCBorr,B.A-  4th  Edition.  Fcp.  5a. 
The  Cricket  Tutor;  a Treatise  etclnalvcly 
Practical.  By  the  same.  18mo.  1*. 
CricketAna.  By  Iho  wme  Author.  With  7 
Portrait*  of  Crickclera.  Fcp.  5*. 

Touatt  on  the  Horse.  and 

enlarged  by  W.  Watso:*,  BI.R.C.V.S.  8vo. 
with  Dumerons  Woodcuta,  12*.  6d. 
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